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To  tte  nc«  wbo  q^nkt^ 

To  the  heroM  who  htod. 
To  the  dA7  and  the  deed. 

Strike  the  hftrp-«triB«i  of  ^ory ! 
Let  the  eeng  of  the  nHMOBMd 

Remember  the  deed. 
And  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent 

Hallow  the  etoiy. 
0*er  Uw  boDOB  of  the  bold 

Be  that  eloffy  lo^  toM, 
And  OB  Fame's  goldn  teUete  * 

Their  triom]^  onioUed, 
Who  on  Freedom's  green  hills 

Freedom's  banner  nnAirled, 
And  Uiebeaoon-ire  raised 

Thai  gave  light  to  the  world. 

Sprague, 

''  The  ori^n  of  our  national  independence  may  be  traced  to  the  natm 
fervid  sense  of  freedom,"  says  Tudor,  *'  which  our  ancestors  brou^ 
with  them,  and  fostered  in  the  forests  of  America,  and  which,  with 
pious  care,  they  taught  their  o&pring  never  to  forego ;"  and  it  was 
not  until  the  expiration  of  one  century  and  a  half  that  the  colonists 
inflexibly  resolved  to  govern  themselves,  uncontrolled  by  the  mother 
country.  Innumerable  tendencies  accelerated  this  determination.  The 
noble  wife  of  the  elder  Adams,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Cranch,  remarked, 
with  laudable  pride:  —  ^'Amongst  those  who  voted  against  receiving 
an  explanatory  charter,  in  the  Massachusetts,  stands  the  name  of  our 
venerable  grand&ther  Quincy,  accompaxiied  with  only  one  other,  to  his 
immortal  honor."  By  vesting  the  governor  with  the  veto  power, 
opposing  an  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  and  forbidding  them  to  adjourn 
at  their  own  option  more  than  two  days,  King  Qeorge  the  Krat 
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inflicted  a  &tal  wound  on  the  dominant  power  of  Old  England  oyer 
New  England,  and  showed  himself  unworthy  an  aspiration  of  holj 
George  Herbert,  in  the  days  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims, — 

**  Migion  ituidB  tn  tiptoe  in  omr  land, 
BMdy  to  pan  to  the  Amerioan  etraad ! " 

It  is  etident,  however,  thai  Madam  Adams  was  mistaken  regardiiig 
the  minority.  On  taming  to  the  records  of  the  council,  we  find  theM 
were  four  who  voted  in  the  negative ;  and  the  records  of  the  house 
exhibit  the  names  of  tlmty-two  who  negatived  also  the  acceptance  cf 
this  oppressive  charter.  As  it  will  gratify  the  descendants  of  this 
honored  minority  to  know  this  feot  of  their  ancestors,  we  have  carefuBy 
transcribed  their  names.  The  record  is  dated  Jan.  15,  1725  :  Isaiak 
Tay,  William  Clark,  Esq.,  Eaekiel  Lewis,  Thomas  Gushing,  Boston; 
John  Wadsworth,  Milton;  John  Quincy,  Esq.,  Brai^tree;  John  Torrey, 
Weymouth;  Capt  Thomas  Loring,  Hingham;  John  Brown,  Mendoo; 
Edward  White,  Brookline ;  John  Sanders,  Haverhill ;  John  Hobson, 
Rowley ;  Benjamin  Barker,  Andover ;  Joseph  Hale,  Boxford ;  Samuel 
Tenney,  Bradford ;  Capt  William  Bogers,  Wenham ;  Joseph  Davis, 
Amesbury ;  Richard  Ward,  Newton ;  John  Rice,  Sudbury ;  Capt 
Samuel  BuUard,  Sherburne ;  Joseph  Wilder,  Lancaster ;  Capt.  Edward 
Ooddard,  Framingham;  John  Blanchard,  Billcrica;  Daniel  Pieroe, 
Wobum;  Jonathan  Sargent,  MaMon;  Samuel  Chamberlain,  Chelmsford; 
Thomas  Bryant,  Scituate ;  Nathaniel  Southworth,'  Middleboro' ;  Isaao 
Cushman,  Plympton;  Elisha  Bisby,  Pembroke;  Edward  Shove, 
Dighton;  William  Stone,  Norton.  There  were  forty-eight  in  the 
affirmative. 

According  to  Pemberton's  Bfassachusetts  Chronicle, — a  mannacrqit 
of  great  value,  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, — 
in  an  article  regarding  the  odious  Writs  of  Assistance  to  the  officers  cf 
the  customs,  it  is  stated  that  Ihe  power  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  iti 
never  been  exercised  by  the  Superior  Court,  for  a  period  of  about 
sixty  years  after  the  act  of  this  province  investing  them  with  sndi 
power  had  been  in  force.  The  writ,  which  was  the  first  instance  of 
their  exercising  that  power  now  granted,  was  never  requested ;  or,  if 
solicited,  was  constantly  denied  for  this  long  course  of  years,  until 
Charles  Paxton,  Esq.,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  applied  for  it 
in  1754.  It  was  granted  by  the  court  in  1756,  sub  silentio^  and 
continued  until  the  demise  of  Greorge  the  Second. 


THl  MABBAORB.  S 

he  first  clarion  notes  that  aroused  to  independence  were  sounded 
he  patriotic  James  Otis,  in  the  February  term  of  1761,  of  the 
srior  Court,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  town-house,  where  he 
'ered  an  eloquent  argument  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  Writs  of 
stance.  The  elder  Adams  said  that  Otis  ''  burst  forth  as  with  a 
e  of  fire,  and  eyerj  man  was  made  ready  to  take  arms  against  it" 
name  of  Liberty-tree  owes  its  origin  to  a  popular  gathering  under 
branches,  Aug.  14,  1765,  expressive  of  indignation  at  revenue 
essions.  The  event,  however,  whidi  most  eflfectually  inflamed 
dar  wrath,  was  that  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  when  five  citi- 
were  killed  in  King-street  by  r^;ular8  of  the  standing  army, 
people  were  resolved  to  assert  their  rights,  though  rivers  of  blood 
d  down  that  street  The  patriotic  Lathrop,  of  the  Second 
roh,  delivered  a  warm  sernnm  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  event ;  and 
lother,  in  1778,  said,  ''  The  inhabitants  of  these  States  must  have 
I  justified  by  the  impartial  worId^.had  they  resolved,  from  that 
lent,  never  to  suflbr  one  in  the  livery  of  George  the  Third  to  walk 
ground." 

he  immediate  origin  of  the  massacre  was  an  attack  of  a  mob  on 
sentinel  who  was  stationed  befinre  the  custom-house  at  the  comer 
Coyal  Exchange  Lane,  where  the  king's  treasure  was  deposited, 
regular  loaded  his  gun,  and  retreated  up  the  steps  as  &r  as  he 
1,  and  often  shouted  fi>r  protection.  A  corporal  and  six  privates 
lie  main  guard,  stationed  near  the  head  of  King-street,  directly 
«ito  the  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  town-house,  were  sent 
is  relief,  who,  after  being  grossly  insulted  and  attacked,  fired  upon 
crowd.  Three  men  were  instantly  killed,  five  men  were  danger- 
f  wounded,  and  several  slightly  injured. 

he  most  exciting  causes  which  urged  to  a  decided  disaffection  in 
people  of  Boston  towards  the  mother  country  may  be  traced  to 
circumstances  rela^  in  the  narrative  of  the  town,  published 
tly  after  the  massacre.  While  the  town  was  surrounded  by 
ish  ships  of  war,  two  regiments  landed,  Oct.  1,  1768,  and  took 
ession  of  it ;  and,  to  support  these,  two  other  regiments  arrived, 
3  time  after,  from  L*eland,  one  of  which  landed  at  Castle  Island, 
the  other  in  the  town.  They  were  forced  upon  the  people  con- 
f  to  the  spirit  of  the  Magna  Charta, — contrary  to  the  very  letter 
le  bill  of  rights,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  raising  or  keeping 
smding  ai*my  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be 
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with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law, — and  without  the  desire 
of  the  civil  magistrates,  to  aid  whom  was  the  pretence  for  sending  the 
troops  hither.  The  conduct  of  this  military  force  in  Boston  was 
highly  aggravating.  Gov.  Bernard,  without  consulting  the  Council, 
having  given  up  the  state-house  to  the  troops  at  their  landing,  they 
took  possession  of  the  chambers  where  the  representatives  of  the 
province  and  the  courts  of  law  held  their  meetings,  and  (except  the 
council-chamber)  of  all  other  parts  of  that  house,  in  which  they  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  conrto 
while  they  sat,  and  of  the  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who 
had  always  used  its  lower  floor  as  their  exchange.  They  had  a  right 
so  to  do,  as  the  property  of  it  was  in  the  town ;  but  they  were  deprived 
of  that  right  by  mere  power.  The  governor,  soon  after,  by  every 
stratagem,  and  by  every  method  but  a  forcible  entry,  endeavored  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  manufactory  house,  to  make  a  barrack  of  it 
for  the  troops ;  and  for  that  purpose  caused  it  to  be  besieged  by  the 
troops,  and  the  people  in  it  to  be  used  with  severity,  which  created 
universal  uneasiness,  arising  from  the  apprehension  that  the  troopSi 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  would  be  employed  to  effect  the 
most  dangerous  purposes ;  but,  fiuling  of  that,  other  houses  were  pro- 
cured, in  which,  contrary  to  act  of  Parliament,  he  caused  the  troqis 
to  be  (quartered.  After  their  quarters  were  settled,  the  main  guard 
was  posted  at  one  of  the  said  houses,  directly  opposite  the  state-house, 
and  not  twelve  yards  distant,  where  the  Greneral  Court  and  all  the  law 
courts  were  held,  with  two  field-pieces  pointed  to  the  state-house. 
This  situation  of  the  main  guard  and  field-pieces  seemed  to  indicate 
an  attack  upon  the  constitution,  and  a  defiance  of  the  law,  and  to  be 
intended  to  affront  the  legislative  aqd  executive  authority  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

When  the  Superior  Court  met  at  the  state-house,  Nov.  1,  1769, 
a  motion  was  made  by  James  Otis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  bar,  that  the 
court  would  adjourn  to  Faneuil  Hall,  not  only  as  the  stench  o^»isioned 
by  the  regulars  in  the  representatives'  chamber  may  prove  infectious, 
but  as  it  was  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  court  to  administer  justice 
at  the  mouths  of  cannon  and  the  points  of  bayonets. 

In  a  new  liberty  song  at  this  period,  it  was  sung, —  tune  ''Rule 
Britannia,"  — 
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No  baoghty  Bernard,  swoln  with  pride. 
Shall  e'tr  fidr  Freedom's  Bona  labdue ; 
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The  rights  old  Britain — old  Britain  onoe  denied. 

We  bntTely  pturchaaed  in  the  new. 
Chuad,  AmerioMe  I  Amerieane,  goard  yoor  land ! 
And  spam  a  tyrant's  iron  band  !  *' 

A  particalar  relation  of  the  occasion  of  the  eyent  which  occurred 
in  the  massacre  thus  appears  in  the  narratiye  ahready  gleaned.  It 
vas  probably  from  the  hand  of  James  Bowdoin,  chairman  of  the  town's 
sommittee.  "  A  difference  having  happened  near  Mr.  Gray's  rope- 
iralk,  between  a  soldier  and  a  man  belonging  to  it,  the  soldier  chal- 
l^iged  the  ropemakers  to  a  boxing  match.  The  challenge  was 
looepted  by  one  of  them,  and  the  soldier  worsted.  He  ran  to  the 
iianuck  in  the  neighborhood,  and  returned  with  several  of  his  com- 
panions. The  fray  was  renewed,  and  the  soldiers  were  driven  o£ 
Fhey  soon  returned,  with  recruits,  and  were  again  worsted.  This 
Opened  several  times,  till  at  length  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers 
iras  collected,  and  &ey  also  were  driven  off,  the  ropemakers  having 
[)een  joined  by  their  brethren  of  the  contiguous  ropewalks.  By  this 
time,  Mr.  Gray,  being  alarmed,  interposed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
lome  gentlemen,  prevented  any  further  disturbance.  To  satisfy  the 
loldiers,  and  punish  the  man  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  first 
lifference,  and  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  he  turned  him  out  of  his 
service,  and  waited  on  Col.  Dalrymple,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
aroops,  and  with  him  concerted  measures  for  preventing  further  mis- 
chief. Though  this  affair  ended  thus,  it  made  a  strong  impression  on 
^e  minds  of  the  soldiers  in  general,  who  thought  the  honor  of  the 
regiment  concerned  to  revenge  those  repeated  repulses.  For  this 
purpose,  they  seem  to  have  formed  a  combination  to  commit  some  out- 
rage upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  indiscriminately ;  and  this  was 
bo  be  done  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  or  soon  after." 
A.ppended  to  this  relation  of  the  town,  are  the  depositions  of  ninety- 
six  witnesses,  clearly  unfolding  the  circumstances  of  the  massacre. 
rhe  minute  evidence  in  the  case  advanced  at  the  trials  of  the  regulars 
involved  in  this  event  is,  moreover,  of  greater  importance  than  the 
town  depositions,  and  a  perpetual  evidence  of  the  blighting  curse  of 
standing  armies. 

The  most  interesting  statement  that  we  find  of  this  memorable  mas- 
sacre, yet  conflicting  with  that  of  the  town,  is  gathered  from  the  work 
3f  a  British  author,  entitled  ^'  The  History  of  the  American  War, 
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etc.,  by  C.  Stedman,"  who  served  under  Sir  William  Howe,  which  is 
as  follows : 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  the  same  day  on  which 
the  British  minister,  Lord  North,  moved  his  resolutions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  discontinuing  the  American  duties,  a  quarrel  arose  at 
Boston  between  two  or  three  young  men  of  the  town  and  as  man^y 
soldiers,  at  or  near  their  barracks.  From  words,  they  proceeded  to 
blows ;  and  the  soldiers,  having  vanquished  their  opponents,  were  seen 
pursuing  them  through  the  streets.  The  alarm  to  the  populace  was 
given  by  ringing  the  bells  of  the  churches,  and  the  people  of  the  town, 
assembling  in  great  numbers  at  the  custom-house,  began  to  crowd 
around  the  sentinel  who  was  posted  there,  and  not  only  insulted  him, 
but  threatened  his  life.  Captain  Preston,  the  officer  on  duty  for  the 
day,  who  had  by  this  time  received  information  of  the  tumult,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  main  guard,  and  hearing  that  the  sentinel 
placed  at  the  custom-house  might  be  in  danger,  sent  a  party,  under  the 
command  of  a  sergeant,  to  protect  the  one  and  secure  the  other ;  and, 
from  greater  precaution,  soon  afterwards  followed,  and  took  command 
of  the  party  himselE  He  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  people  to 
disperse,  but  in  vain.  The  mob  soon  became  more  riotous,  not  only 
reviling  the  soldiers  with  abusive  language,  but  throwing  stones  at 
them,  and  whatever  else  came  in  their  way.  One  of  the  soldiers 
received  a  blow  from  something  that  was  thrown,  and  levelled  his 
musket ;  the  officer,  stretching  out  his  arm  to  prevent  the  soldier  from 
firing,  was  struck  with  a  dub,  and  the  musket  was  discharged.  The 
attack  from  the  mob  became  more  violent,  and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers, 
following  the  example  of  their  comrades,  discharged  their  pieces  singjly 
and  in  a  scattered  manner,  by  which  four  of  the  p(^ulace  were  killed, 
and  several  others  wounded.  Th^  were  intimidated,  and  toar  a* 
moment  fled ;  but,  soon  afterwards  ooUectiDg,  took  their  station  in  an 
adjoining  street  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  rest  of  the  troqpg 
were  assembled,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  the  utmost  oonftision.  A 
town-meeting  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  governor, 
requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  town.  The  governor 
caUed  together  the  Council,  and  the  Council  giving  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  removal  of  the  troops  bom  the  town  would  be  for  his 
majesty's  service,  the  commanding  officer  promised  to  comply  with 
their  advice.  Capt  Preston  surrendered  himself  for  trial,  and  the 
soldiers  under  his  command  at  the  custom-house  were  taken  into 


ifltody ;  the  mob  dispened,  «iid  the  fidlowing  day  the  troopB  were 
waoiwed  to  Castle  William. 

In  the  Diary  <^  John  Adams,  it  is  recorded  as  fidlowB : —  '^  The 
veiling  of  the  fifth  of  Mardi  I  spent  at  Mr.  Henderson  Inches' 
loae,  at  the  south  end  of  Boston,  in  company  with  a  dub,  with  whom 
had  been  associated  for  several  years.  About  nine  o'clock  we  were 
umed  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  signal 
r  fire,  we  snatched  our  hats  and  doaks,  broke  up  the  dub,  and 
^ent  out  to  assist  in  quenching  the  fire,  or  aiding  our  firiends  who 
light  be  in  danger.  In  the  street  we  were  infi)rmed  that  the  British 
oldierB  had  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  kiUed  scnne  and  wounded  others, 
ear  the  town-house.  A  crowd  of  pec^le  were  flowing  down  the  street 
>  the  scene  of  action.  When  we  arrived,  we  saw  nothing  but  some 
ield-pieces  before  the  south  door  of  the  town-house,  and  some  engi- 
aers  and  grenadiers  drawn  up  to  protect  them.  Mrs.  Adams  was 
ben  in  circumstances  to  make  me  i4[^reheDsive  of  the  e&ct  of  the 
urprise  upon  her,  who  was  akme,  excepting  her  maids  and  a  boy,  in 
be  house.  Having,  therefixre,  surveyed  round  the  house,  and  seeing 
11  quiet,  I  walked  down  Boylston-alley,  into  Brattle-square,  where  a 
onqiany  or  two  of  regular  sddiers  were  drawn  up  in  finont  of  Dr. 
/ooper's  old  church,  with  their  muskets  shouldered,  and  their  bayonets 
U  fixed.  I  had  no  other  way  to  proceed  but  along  the  whole  firont, 
Q  a  very  narrow  space  which  they  had  left  for  fi)ot-pa88enger8.  Pur- 
uing  my  way  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  them,  or  they  of  me, 
ny  more  than  if  they  had  been  marble  statues,  I  went  directly  home 
0  Ck^lane." 

We  will  relate  particulars  of  the  town-meeting.  The  exdted  Bos- 
onians,  overwhelmed  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  of  the  British 
egulars,  on  the  very  next  day,  as  with  one  tread,  repaired  to  the 
l^nidle  of  Liberty.  The  town  record  of  that  day  states  that  the 
electmen  not  being  present,  and  the  inhabitants  bdng  infimned  that 
hey  were  at  the  ooundl-chamber,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  William 
jreenleaf  be  deaured  to  proceed  there,  and  acquaint  the  sdectmen  that 
he  inhabitants  desire  and  expect  their  attendance  at  the  hall.  The 
own-derk,  William  Cooper,  presided  at  this  meeting  in  the  interim, 
rhe  selectmen  forthwith  attended,  and  it  was  voted  that  constable 
[lindsey  Creorge  Wallace  wait  on  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  and  acquaint  him 
hat  the  inhabitants  desire  him  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
Soil  Thomas  Cnshing  was  chosen  moderator,  by  hand  vote. 
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The  first  olgeot  of  thk  democratic  assembly,  in  defiance  of  Britiil 
control,  was  to  listen  to  lektions  of  the  people  respecting  the  nisnsiMK 
of  last  night;  and,  that  the  same  n^ght  be  recorded  by  the  town-deik, 
they  were  requested  to  gire  written  statements.  The  persDns  thil 
appeared  to  gire  infimnatioQ  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  soldien 
being  many,  it  was  inconymient  to  receire  them  all  at  that  meeting 
and  Williun  Oreenleaf,  William  Whitwell  and  Samnd  Whitwell,  were 
appointed  to  take  the  depositions  eftred  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
reg^olars. 

The  statements  of  four  persons  at  this  meeting  are  on  the  town 
records  in  substance  as  fblbws :  — ''  Mr.  John  S.  Copley  related  lliat 
Mr.  Pelham  and  his  wife,  and  some  persons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Winthrop^s 
fiimily,  heard  a  soldier  say,  after  the  firing  on  the  last  night,  that  the 
devil  mi^t  give  quarters — he  should  give  them  none.''  Here  we 
will  cease  a  moment  to  rehte  further  testimony,  in  order  to  make 
allusions  to  John  Singleton  Copley,  who  was  the  most  eminent 
painter  of  his  day  in  Boston,  a  pupQ  of  Smibert,  and  memorable  he 
his  portraits  of  Ehncock  and  Warren,  and  fer  the  paintings  of  the 
death  of  Chatham,  and  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  associations  that 
twine  around  his  name  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  bom,  in  17S8.  The  Mr.  Pelham  to  whom  he  alludes  w 
supposed  to  have  been  one  Peter  Pelham,  a  writing  and  dancii^ 
master,  whose  wife  Mary  was  the  widow  of  Richard  Copley,  a  tobac- 
conist, his  probable  fiither.  Mr.  Copley  married  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Clarke,  one  of  the  consignees  of  the  tea  destroyed  in  1778, 
by  whom  his  son  John  S.,  bom  in  Boston,  May  21, 1772,  known  as 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Gardiner 
Greene,  the  late  millionaiie,  of  Boston,  married  his  daughter  Elisk 
both.  He  was  one  of  the  addressers  to  Gov.  Hutchinson  in  1774, 
and  departed  fer  London  in  June  of  that  year,  where  he  died,  Septem- 
ber 25, 1815.  Copley's  Ptoture  extended  down  Beacon,  firom  Walnut 
street  to  the .  water,  and  over  Chestnut  and  Mount  Vernon  streets. 
His  residence  was  on  the  present  location  of  David  Sears'  man- 
sion. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  town-meeting.  The  next  relation  was 
that  of  John  Scott,  who  reported  that  a  lad  of  Mr.  Pieipont  had  said 
at  Mr.  Chardon's,  that  a  soldier  was  heard  to  say  his  officer  had 
acquainted  them  that  if  they  went  abroad  at  night,  they  should  go 
anoed  and  m  companioB.    Mr.  Pierpont  stated  that  befbre  the  firiag 


itt  tihv  kfll  ni^ty  he  had  disanned  a  soldier  who  had  atnusk  down  one 
of  the  inhahitsnti.  Mr.  Pool  Spear  rehted  that  last  week  he  heard 
one  Kilflon,  a  soldier  of  O'Hara's  company,  say  that  he  did  not  know 
whiil  the  inhaiUtants  were  after,  for  they  had  broken  the  windows  of  an 
officer,  one  Nathaniel  Rogers,  but  ihey  had  a  scheme  which  would 
Boon  pat  a  stop  to  oar  procedure;  that  parties  of  soldiers  were  ordered 
with  pisUds  in  their  podcets,  and  to  fire  upon  those  who  shonld  assanh 
said  honae  again ;  and  that  ten  pounds  sterling  was  to  be  giren  as  a 
reward  for  their  killing  one  of  those  persons,  and  fifty  poonds  sterling 
for  a  prisoner. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  inform  Lieut  Got.  Hutch- 
inaoQ  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  inhab- 
itants and  soldiers  can  no  longer  dwell  together  in  safe^ ;  that  nothing 
can  restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,  bat 
the  imf*y¥^k^  removal  of  the  tnx^  The  hall  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  adjourned  to  the  Old  South,  to  meet  in  the  afternoon.  Originally, 
Faneuil  Hall  could  accommodate  one  thousand  persons  only.  It  was 
built  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  measured  one  hundred  fi9et 
by  fixrty.  The  oflSces  of  the  town  were  established  there,  of  the  naval 
office,  ttid  of  the  notary  public ;  and  underneath  was  the  market-house, 
used  finr  that  purpose  until  Aug.  26, 1826,  on  the  erection  of  the 
q>lendid  Quincy  Market-house. 

We  will  digress  here  to  exhibit  the  prejudiced  and  slanderous  opinioa 
of  the  character  of  the  Coopers,  advanced  in  the  London  Political  Reg- 
ister fi)r  1780 :  —  **  William  Cooper  was  formerly  town-clerk  of  Boston, 
and  is  one  of  the  great  knaves  and  most  inveterate  rebels  in  New  En^ 
land.  He  is  a  very  hot-headed  man,  and  constantly  urged  the  most 
violent  measures.  He  was  prompted  secretly  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  who,  though  a  minister  of  peace,  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  a  meek  and  heavenly  man,  yet  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  stirring  up  the  people  to  take  arms.  Hancock,  and 
many  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  were  his  parishioners.  When  the  Boston 
rioters  made  their  concerted  attack  on  the  custom-house  to  plunder  the 
nxmey-chest,  March,  1770,  the  bell  of  this  reverend  rogue^s  church  was 
the  signal  which  summoned  them  to  the  assault."  This  pastor  of 
Bratde-street  church,  ever  noted  as  the  silver-tongued  orator,  was 
of  such  remarkable  popularity,  that  the  aisles  of  the  church  would  be 
thronged  with  eager  listeners,  and  he  was  a  &vorite  of  royalists  and 
rebels.    William  Cooper  had  rendered  himself  specially  obnoxious  to 
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the  royalists  by  his  Journal  of  Occurrences  from  the  time  of  the 
iirrival  of  the  regulars  to  the  year  1770,  published  in  the  Bostoa 
Gazette. 

The  following  effusion,  characterizing  the  Boston  clergy  of  1770, 
ascribed  to  John  Fenno,  keeper  of  the  granary,  and  to  Joseph  Green, 
lias  long  been  fiuuous.  It  was  probably  written  by  more  than  one 
hand:  — 

The  Mather  race  will  ne'er  dugraoe 

Their  ancient  pedigree. 
And  Charles  Old  Brick,*  if  weU  or  sick, 

WiU  cry  for  Liberty. 
There 's  puffing  Pemb,'  who  does  contemn 

All  Liberty's  noble  sons  ; 
And  Andrew  Sly,'  who  oft  draws  nigh 

To  Tommy  Skin  and  Bones.^ 
In  Brattle  Street  we  sddom  meet 

With  sUver-tongned  Sam,' 
Who  gently  glides  between  both  sides, 

And  thas  escapes  a  jam. 
Little  Hopper,*  when  he  thinks  proper. 

In  Liberty's  cause  is  bold  ; 
And  John  Old  North,^  though  little  worth. 

Won't  sacrifice  to  gold. 
Penuel  Puff*  is  hearty  enough. 

And  so  is  Simeon  Howard  ; 
And  Long  Lane  Teagn«*  will  Join  the  totgaCy 

He  never  was  a  coward. 
Trout's*'  Sunday  aim  is  to  reclaim 

Those  that  in  sin  are  sunk  ; 
When  Monday  oomes  he  stills  them  nun. 

And  gets  them  woAil  drank. 
There 's  punning  Byles  provokes  our  smiles, 

A  man  of  stately  parts  ; 
He  visits  folk  to  oraok  his  Jokes, 

Which  never  mend  their  hearts. 
With  strutting  gait,  and  wig  so  great. 

He  walks  along  the  streets. 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what 's  like  it. 

To  every  one  he  meets. 

We  will  further  quote  the  Political  Register,  for  the  allusioiis  to 
the  moderator  of  this  meeting: — ''Among  the  rebels  in  Masaadni- 
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Chauncy.    '  Pemberton.    '  Eliot      '  Gov.  HatohinsoD.     '  Cooper.     '  StOInaii.. 
Lathrop.    '  Bowcn.    '  Ifoorhead.    "  Tnmtbee. 
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its  there  are  man j  jealousies.  The  staunch  republicans  have  placed 
hn  Hancock  and  Tommy  Gushing  at  the  head  of  their  state, —  the 
It  as  governor,  the  second  as  lieutenant-governor, —  chosen  since  the 
lellion  commenced.  Bowdoin,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  their 
airs  for  these  last  five  years,  as  president  of  the  Council,  was  a  candi- 
te  for  the  governorship  in  opposition  to  Hancock,  but  lost  it  by  a 
d&t  majority ;  he  was  then  o&red  the  place  of  lieutenant-governor, 
t  refused  it  on  a  pretence  of  ill  health ;  that  place  was  then  offered 
Warren,  of  Plymouth,  who  also  declined  it:  at  length,  that  the 
ice  might  not  go  a-begging  any  longer,  they  offi^red  it  to  Cusb 
g,  who  they  were  sure  would  not  refuse  it."  Wo  have  praise 
lOugh  for  Thomas  Gushing,  to  say  of  him,  in  the  language  of  John 
dams  in  1TC5,  that  he  was  '^  steady  and  constant,  busy  in  the  inter- 
t  of  liberty  and  the  opposition,  &med  for  secrecy  and  his '  talent  in 
txmring  intelligence ; "  indeed,  he  was  the  chief  operator  in  the 
ider  current  of  liberty. 

We  gather  from  Tudor's  Life  of  James  Otis  this  graphic  statement 
the  meeting  of  the  Gouncil: — ''The  lieutenant-governor  Hutchin- 
n  convened  the  Gouncil :  a  town-meeting  was  held  March  6,  and 
Ijoumed  to  the  Old  South  Ghurch,  because  Faneuil  Hall  could  con- 
in  only  a  part  of  the  multitude  that  assembled.  The  British 
Idiers  were  all  kept  in  readiness  at  their  quarters,  and  all  the  militia 
'  the  town  were  called  out  Every  brow  was  anxious,  every  heart 
solute.  A  vote  of  the  town  was  passed  that  '  it  should  be  evac- 
ited  by  the  soldiers,  at  all  hazards.'  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
lit  on  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  make  this  demand.  Samuel 
dams  was  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  discharged  its  duties 
ith  an  ability  commensurate  to  the  occasion.  Golonel  Dalrymple  was 
r  the  side  of  Hutchinson,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Gouncil,  received  the 
legation.  He  at  first  denied  that  he  had  the  power  to  grant  the 
quest  Adams  plainly,  in  few  words,  proved  to  him  that  he  liad  the 
mer  by  the  charter.  Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in 
whisper,  the  result  of  which  was  an  offer  to  remove  one  of  the 
giments.  At  this  critical  moment,  Adams  showed  the  most  noble 
CjBence  of  mind.  The  military  and  civil  ofiBcers  were  in  reality 
Mshed  before  this  plain  committee  of  a  democratic  assembly.  They 
lew  the  imminent  danger  that  impended ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with 
6  breathings  of  compressed  indignation.  They  shrunk,  fortunately 
■mik,  firom  all  the  arrogance  which  ihey  had  hitherto  maintained. 
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T^eir  reliance  on  a  standing  army  Altered  before  the  undaunted,  im- 
sistible  resolution  of  free  unarmed  dtiz^as;  and  when  the  orate, 
seeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  personif j,  the  universal  feeling  aid 
opinion,  with  unhesitating  promptness  and  dignified  firmness  replied 
'  If  the  lieutenant-governor  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  togetba^ 
have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  removi 
two ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  total  evacuation  of  the  town  by  aU  tiM 
regular  troops  will  satisfy  the  public  mind,  or  preserve  the  peaoe  «( 
this  province,'  the  desired  efS&ct  was  produced.  The  commanding  oft- 
cer  pledged  his  honor  that  the  troops  should  leave  the  town,  and  it 
was  immediately* evacuated."  It  is  related  that  when  Lord  North 
was  informed  of  this  remarkable  instance  of  the  dignified  energy  of 
the  town's  chairman,  he  called  the  r^ulars  Samuel  Adams'  two  rag^ 
ments,  in  a  tone  of  contempt  Hutdiinson,  who  was  of  a  cowar^ 
spirit  of  ambition,  had  declared  publicly  that  he  had  no  authority  om 
the  king's  troops ;  that  the  military  force  had  no  separate  commaiid, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  without  Dalrymple;  moreover,  Brigadior 
Buggies,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  troopB|  nm 
under  the  command  of  a  British  ensign  for  an  entire  campaign. 

Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  most  rraoarkable  men  of  the  Bevolih 
tion,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  citing  the  opinion  of  Ui 
character  from  the  hand  of  TlKnnas  Je&rson,  the  clearest  and  bat 
compressed  conception  of  this  dauntless  patriot  ever  wiitt^i:-^ 
''I  can  say  that  he  was  truly  a  great  man, — wise  in  council,  fop* 
tile  in  resources,  immovable  in  his  purposes, — and  had,  I  think,  a 
greater  share  than  any  other  member  in  advising  and  directing  oar 
measures  in  the  northern  war.  As  a  speaker,  he  could  not  be  oob> 
pared  with  his  living  colleague  and  namesake,  whose  deep  conoeptionSi 
nervous  style,  and  undaunted  firmness,  made  him  truly  our  bolwaik 
in  debate.  But  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  although  not  of  fluent  elocutioii, 
was  so  rigorously  logical,  so  clear  in  his  views,  abundant  in  good  senses 
and  master  always  of  his  subject,  that  he  commanded  the  most  pn^ 
found  attention  whenever  he  rose  in  an  assembly  by  which  the  fioA 
of  declamation  was  heard  with  sovereign  contempt." 

Samuel  Adams  was  emphatically  the  man  of  the  people ;  and  i3b$ 
editor,  who  has  had  conversation  with  his  namesake,  the  ancient  towB» 
crier,  now  ninety-two  years  of  age  and  with  clear  memory,  wis 
informed  that  Adams  once  remarked  to  him,  —  "We,  the  people,  aie 
like  hens  laying  ^ggs ;  when  they  hatdi,  you  must  take  care  of  liie 
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lUekeos.  Toa  are  a  young  man,  Sanrad,  and  aa  joa  grow  oU,  you 
■mit  abide  by  our  proceedings."  At  uiother  time,  our  political  patri- 
nh  obeenred  to  him, — "It  is  often  stated  that  I  am  at  the  h€«d  of 
hb  Rerolntion,  whereaa  a  few  of  na  merely  lead  the  way  as  the  people 
bllow,  and  we  can  go  no  farther  than  we  are  backed  up  by  them ;  for, 
P  we  attempt  to  advance  any  further,  we  make  no  progress,  and  may 
oee  oar  labor  in  defeat"  Samuel  Adams  waa  ever  at  the  head  <^ 
Boston  depatations  before  the  Revolution,  and  conducted  the  corre- 
^Kmdence  with  patriots  in  remote  places ;  or,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
he  Tolerable  town-crier,  ''  Samuel  Adams  did  the  writing,  and  John 
Banoock  paid  the  postage." 

In  order  to  effect  a  more  dear  aiqprehensipn  of  the  indignation  of 
die  Boatonians  at  this  appalling  crisis,  and  in  justice  to  Lieutenant-gov- 
vnmr  Hutchinson,  who  descends  to  a  relation  of  full  particulars  of  the 
bnmediate  occurrences  succeeding  the  massacre,  in  his  History  of  Maa- 
Mcfaosetta  Bay,  we  glean  at  large  his  statements ;  and  the  reader,  in 
ohserving  discrepancies  between  his  relation  and  that  of  the  revolu- 
tionists,  will  bear  in  mind  that  Hutchinson  was  a  minion  of  the  throne, 
leurous  to  assert  British  ccmtroL  He  writes  in  the  third  person, 
listing  that  two  or  three  of  the  men  who  had  seen  the  action  ran  to 
the  lieutaiant-govemor's  house,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant 
in  Garden-court,  near  North-square,  and  begged  for  God's  sake 
be  would  go  to  King-street,  where,  they  feared,  a  general  action 
irould  come  on  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants.  '^  He  went 
immediately,  and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  called  for  Gapt.  Preston,  and 
inquired  why  he  fired  upon  the  inhabitants  without  the  direction  of  a 
avil  magistrate.  The  noise  was  so  great  that  his  answer  could  not 
be  understood,  and  some,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  lieutenant- 
govemor^s  danger,  from  the  general  confusion,  called  out,  '  The  town- 
boaae !  the  town-house ! '  and,  with  irresistible  violence,  he  was  forced 
ap  by  the  crowd  into  the  council-chamber.  There,  demand  was  imme- 
]iately  made  of  him  to  order  the  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  town- 
bouse  to  their  barracks.  He  refused  to  comply;  and,  calling  from 
the  balcony  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  which  remained  in  the 
itreet,  he  expressed  his  great  concern  at  the  unhappy  event,  assured 
dien:  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  in  order  to  a  full  and  impar- 
tial inquiry,  that  the  law  might  have  its  course,  and  advised  them  to 
go  peaceably  to  their  several  homes.  Upon  this,  there  was  a  cry, 
'  Home!  home ! '  and  a  great  part  separated  and  went  home.    He  then 
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signified  his  opinion  to  Lieut.  Col.  Carr,  that  if  the  ooippanies  in 
were  ordered  to  their  barracks,  the  streets  would  be  cleared  and  flu 
town  in  quiet  fi>r  that  night  Upon  their  retiring,  the  rest  of  flu 
inhabitants,  except  those  of  the  council-chamber,  retired  also." 

The  elegant  mansion  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  stood  on  Oarden-oovri; 
adjoining  that  of  Sir  Henry  FranUyn,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  i 
beautiful  garden  extending  to  Hanoirer  and  on  Fleet  street.  It  wh 
erected  of  brick,  painted  in  stone  color.  The  capital  of  a  Corinddn 
pilaster,  of  which  there  were  six  worked  into  the  wall  of  this  edifiee^ 
is  deposited  in  the  Historical  Library.  The  crown  of  Britain  mat' 
mounted  each  window.  The  hall  of  entrance  displayed  a  spamoa 
arch,  from  the  roof  of  which  a  dimly-lighted  lamp  gave  a  rich  twili^ 
view.  The  finely  carved  and  gilded  arch,  in  massy  magnificence^ 
was  most  tastefully  ornamented  with  busts  and  statues,  says  Mn. 
Child,  in  the  Rebels,  who  visited  the  structure  when  it  was  occupied  hj 
William  Little,  Esq.  The  light  streamed  full  on  the  soul-beamiiig 
countenance  of  Cicero,  and  playfully  flickered  on  the  brow  of  Tnllicii^ 
the  tenderness  of  whose  diminutive  appellation  dehghtfiilly  associateB 
the  father  with  the  orator,  and  blends  intellectual  vigor  with  the  best 
aflfections  of  the  heart.  The  panelling  of  the  parlor  was  of  the  daik 
richly-shaded  mahogany  of  St.  Domingo,  and  elaborately  omamentei 
The  busts  of  George  HI.  and  his  queen  were  hi  front  of  a  splenfl 
mirror,  with  bronze  lamps  on  each  side,  covered  with  transparencies  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  other  battle-ships  befine 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Around  the  room  were  arches  surmounted  wiA 
the  arms  of  England.  The  library  was  hung  with  canvas  tapestiy, 
emblazoning  the  coronation  of  George  11.,  intei-spersed  with  the  roytl 
arms.  The  portraits  of  Anne  and  the  Georges  hung  in  massive 
firames  of  antique  splendor,  and  the  crowded  shelves  of  books  were  sur- 
mounted with  busts  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  stood  a  table  of  polished  oak.  In  the  year  1882,  tide 
building  was  demolished  for  modem  changes. 

Lieut.  Col.  Dalrymple,  at  the  desire  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
came  to  the  council^hamber,  while  several  justices  were  examining 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  transactions  of  the  evening.  From 
the  evidence  of  several,  it  was  apparent  that  the  justices  would  commit 
Capt.  Preston,  if  taken.  Several  hours  passed  before  he  could  be 
found,  and  the  people  suspected  that  ho  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  a 
trial ;  but,  at  length,  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  warrant  for  api»e- 
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dig  lum,  and  haTiiig  been  exmmined,  ms  oommittod  to  priion. 
next  naonuDg,  llie  soldien  who  were  upon  guard  surrendered  also, 
were  oommitted.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  pec^e, 
eariy  ia  ihd  toamnKm  thejr  were  in  motion  agam.  The  lieutenant- 
mor  caused  his  Council  to  be  summoned,  and  desired  the  two 
enaDt-eoloneb  of  the  regiments  to  be  present  The  selectmen  of 
aa  were  waiting  the  lieutenant-goremor's  coming  to  Council,  and 
g  admitted,  made  their  representation  that,  from  the  contentions 
ng  from  the  troops  quartered  in  Boston,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
edy  of  the  last  night,  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  wero  exceedingly 
ubed ;  that  they  would  presently  be  assembled  in  a  town-meeting : 
that,  unless  the  troops  should  be  remored,  the  most  terrible  con- 
wnoes  were  to  be  expected.  The  justkes,  also,  of  Boston  and 
ral  of  the  neighboring  towns,  had  assembled,  and  desired  to  signify 
r  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  posuble  to  keep  the  people  under 
raint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town.  The  lieutenant-gOTemor 
lainted  both  the  selectmen  and  the  justices  that  he  had  no  author- 
to  aher  the  place  of  destination  of  the  king's  troops ;  that  he 
)eted  the  commanding  officers  of  the  two  regiments,  and  would  let 
a  know  the  applications  which  had  been  made.  Presently  after  their 
ing,  a  large  committee  from  the  town-meeting  presented  an  address 
aessage  to  the  lieutenant-goremor,  declaring  it  to  be  the  unanimous 
ion  of  the  meeting  that  nothing  can  rationally  be  expected  to 
ore  the  peace  of  the  town,  ''  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage/'  but 
withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The  committee  withdrew  into  another 
u,  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Some  of  the  Council  urged  the  necessity 
somplying  with  the  people's  demand.  The  lieutenant-governor 
■eupon  declared  that  he  would  upon  no  consideration  whatever  give 
nrs  for  their  removal.  Lieut  Col.  Dalrymple  then  signified  that, 
be  29th  regiment  had  originally  been  designed  to  be  placed  at  the 
tie,  and  was  now  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  town,  he  was  content 
.  it  should  be  removed  to  the  Castle  until  the  general's  pleasure 
lid  be  known.  Cen.  Cage  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
es  in  America.  The  committee  was  informed  of  this  offer,  and  the 
tenant-governor  rose  frt)m  the  Council,  intending  to  receive  no 
her  application  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  Council  prayed  that  he 
Id  meet  them  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  Col.  Dalrymple  desiring 
so,  he  complied.  Before  the  Council  met  again,  it  had  been  inti- 
Bd  to  them  that  the  ''  desire  "  of  the  governor  and  Council  to  the 
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oommanding  officer  (Maj.  Oen.  Wm.  Keppel  was  ookxiel  of  die  BriliA  ^ 
regiments  at  Boston  and  at  the  Castle)  to  remove  the  troopB,  unH  |i 
cause  him  to  do  it,  though  he  shonld  receive  no  authoritative  '*  mdmf  b 
As  soon  as  they  met,  a  committee  from  the  town-meeting  attfiiiiM,  f 
with  a  second  message,  to  acquaint  the  lieutaiant-govemor  that  itWH  ^ 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  assembled,  consisting,  aa  ^bej  wM^  i 
of  near  three  thousand  persons,  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  mk  f 
immediate  removal  of  the  tnx^  would  satisfy  them.  Here  HnftoUih 
son  adds,  in  a  note,  at  the  end  of  this  page,  as  fidlows : — "The  dbv* 
man  of  the  committee,  in  conversation  with  Lieut  GoL  Dalrynqpli^ 
said  to  him,  that  if  he  could  remove  the  29th  r^ment,  he  coaH 
remove  the  14th  also,  and  it  was  at  his  peril  to  refuse  it  This  wast 
strong  expression  of  that  determined  spirit  whidi  animated  all  tatm 
measures." 

The  Council,  continues  Hutchinson,  who  were  divided  in  Ae 
forenoon,  were  now  unanimous ;  and  each  of  them,  separately,  dedani 
his  opinion,  and  gave  his  reason  for  it ;  and  one  or  more  of  thea 
observed  to  the  lieutenant-governor  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  just^ 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  Coandly  mi 
that  all  the  consequences  would  be  chargeable  upon  him  al<Mie.  Ik 
secretary  of  the  province,  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.,  who  thought  diftr> 
ently  in  the  morning,  the  two  lieutenant-colonels,  and  the  oommander 
of  one  of  his  majesty's  ships  then  upon  the  station,  who  were  iB 
present  in  Council,  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  his  complyiqg.  Hs 
had  signified  his  own  opini<m  that,  at  all  events,  the  govemor  aad 
Council  should  avoid  interfering  in  the  destination  of  the  troopSi  aid 
leave  it  to  the  commanding  officer;  but  when  he  considered  thal^  lij 
the  charter,  the  Council  was  constituted  fcnr  advice  and  assistanoe  t» 
him, — that  he  had  called  them  together  for  that  purpose, — thathii 
standing  out  alone  would  probably  bring  on  a  general  oonvulmii, 
which  the  unanimity  of  the  king's  servants  might  have  prevented, — 
he  consented  to  signify  his  desire,  founded  upon  the  unanimous  opiimi 
and  advice  of  the  Council,  that  the  troops  might  be  removed  to  the 
barracks  in  the  Castle ;  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  all  aathority  to 
order  their  removal. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  regiments  appeared,  the  next  day,  to  be 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  being  compelled  by  the  people  to  leave  the  town 
so  disgracefully.  Expresses  were  sent  away  immediately  to  the  gea> 
eral.    The  jealousy  that  the  general  would  forbid  the  removal  caused 
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hrdier  mnmires  to  force  the  troops  firom  the  town  befi»e  there  ooaU  be 
wdtaeat  time  fer  his  answer.  Boxburj,  the  next  town  to  Boston, 
■nmbled,  and  sent  a  committee  of  their  principal  inhabitants  with  an 
to  llie  lientenant-goyemor,  praying  him  to  interpose,  and  to 
Ae  immediate  remond  of  the  troops ;  bat  he  refbsed  to  ooncem 
any  farther  in  the  affiur.  As  the  time  approached  when  a  retom 
■igkt  be  expected  from  New  York,  it  was  thoo^t  fit  to  have  another 
"^"^"g  ^  ^  ^^"^  of  Boston,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  further 
to  a|iply  to  the  lieatenant-govemor  to  order  the  troops  oat  of  town ; 
Mbr.  Adams,  their  prolocator,  pressing  the  matter  with  great  vehe- 
■moe,  and  intimating  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rage  of  the  peqde 
woold  vent  itself  agamst  the  lieutenant-governor  in  particular.  He 
gave  ft  peremptory  refusal,  and  expressed  his  resentment  at  the  men- 
The  ocHnmittee  then  applied  to  the  commanding  officer,  aiid  the 
day,  March  10,  the  29th  regiment,  and  the  next  morning  the 
lilfa,  were  removed  to  the  Castle.  G^iis  success,  concludes  Hutchin- 
BQO,  gave  greater  assurances  than  ever  that,  by  firmness,  the  grdit 
object,  exemption  bom  all  exterior  power,  civil  or  military,  would 
SnaDy  be  obtained.  Checks  and  temporary  interruptions  might  hap- 
pen, but  they  would  be  surmounted,  and  the  progress  of  liberty  would 


The  time  for  holding  the  Superior  Court  for  Suffolk  was  tlic  next 
week  after  the  tragical  action  in  King-street  Although  bills  were 
Ebund  by  the  grand  jury,  yet  the  court,  says  Hutchinson,  considering 
fche  dis(»dered  state  of  the  town,  had  thought  fit  to  continue  the  trials 
to  the  next  term,  when  the  minds  of  people  would  be  more  free  from 
prejudice,  and  a  dispassionate,  impartial  jury  might  be  expected,  after 
there  had  been  sufficient  time  for  the  people  to  cool. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  most  active  persons  in  all  public 
measures  of  the  town  having  dined  together,  relates  Hutchinson, 
went  in  a  body  from  table  to  the  Superior  Court,  then  sitting,  witli 
Samnel  Adams  at  their  head,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  pressed  the 
bringing  on  the  trial  at  the  same  term  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
the  judges  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  abide  by  their  own  order,  but 
if^inted  a  day  for  the  trials,  and  adjourned  the  court  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  even  this  irregularity  the  lieutenant-governor  thought  it 
best  not  to  notice  in  a  public  message ;  and  for  the  grand  point,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Parliament  and  tl!e  colonies,  he  had  determined  to 
avoid  any  dispute  with  the  assembly,  unless  he  should  be  forced  into 
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it  Therefore,  after  soqnaintiiig  them  that  he  should  tnnamit  Ae 
remonBtrance  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  and  attemptiiig  a  vindkatka 
of  his  own  character  from  their  charges  against  it^  he  dissolved  die 
assembly, — the  time,  by  diarter,  for  a  new  assenibly  approaching. 

The  trials  of  the  soldiers  implicated  in  the  massacre  occurred  en  Ik 
October  term  of  that  year.  The  evidence  against  the  four 
tried  for  firing  finom  the  custom-house  being  only  that  of  a 
^7 J  ^0  jury  acquitted  them  without  leaving  the  W.  It  was  provei 
that  the  boy  was  at  a  remote  part  of  the  town  the  whole  time  that  k 
swore  he  was  at  the  custom-house  and  in  King-street  Theeont 
ordered  that  he  should  be  committed  and  prosecuted  fi>r  wilful  per- 
jury ;  and,  by  his  own  confession,  he  was  convicted. 

Captain  Preston  had  been  well  advised  to  retain  two  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  says  Hutchinson, — Josiah  Quincy  and  John  Adams, — wk 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  stick  aft  bd 
reasonable  fees  for  that  purpose ;  and  this  measure  proved  of  gnat 
service  to  him.  He  was  also  well  informed  of  the  characterB  (t  At 
jury,  and  challenged  such  as  were  most  likely  to  be  under  lias. 
Three  or  four  witnesses  swore  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire ;  but 
their  evidence  was  encountered  by  that  of  several  other  witneoses,  lAo 
stood  next  to  him,  and  were  conversing  with  him  at  a  diflferent  pkoe 
from  that  which  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  swore  he  was  in ;  and  Ae 
judges,  in  summing  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  were  unanimous  in  Ihsir 
opinion  that  he  did  not  order  his  men  to  fire ;  but  if  he  did,  they  were 
of  opinion  that,  firom  the  evidence  of  many  other  witnesses,  the  ammlt 
both  upon  the  officer  and  men,  while  upon  duty,  was  so  violent^  that 
the  homicide  could  not  amount  even  to  manshiughter,  but  must  be  eon- 
sidercd  as  excusable  homicide.  The  jury  soon  agreed  upon  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  and  the  pris<mer,  being  discharged,  retired  to  the  Cbsde, 
and  remained  there  until  he  sailed  for  England,  where  he  was  pen- 
sioned. A  few  days  after  the  trials,  while  the  court  continued  to  at, 
an  incendiary  paper  was  posted  in  the  night  upon  the  door  of  the 
town-house,  complaining  of  the  court  for  cheating  the  people  with  a 
show  of  justice,  and  calling  upon  them  to  rise  and  firee  the  world  finm 
such  domestic  tyrants.  We  refer  to  the  printed  trials  for  the  ronlta 
in  the  other  cases. 

In  order  to  repel  the  insinuation  of  Hutchinson  regarding  aboidant 
fees,  we  will  give  the  relation  of  John  Adams  on  this  point  After 
stating  that  he  accepted  a  single  guinea  as  a  retaining  fee,  Mr. 
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: — ''From  first  to  last,  I  never  said  a  word  about  fees,  in  any  of 
Stose  eases ;  and  I  shoold  bave  said  nothing  aboat  them  here,  if  calom- 
mes  and  inunnations  had  not  been  propagated,  that  I  was  tempted  by 
.great  fisea  and  enormous  soms  of  money.  Before  or  after  the  trial, 
Pjneston  sent  me  ten  guineas,  and  at  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  after* 
wsrds,  d^t  guineas  more,  which  were  all  the  fees  I  ever  received,  or 
were  offered  to  me ;  and  I  should  not  have  said  anything  on  the  sub* 
ject  to  my  clients,  if  they  had  never  oflfered  me  anything.  This  was 
all  the  pecuniary  reward  I  ever  had  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days'  labor 
in  the  most  ezhaustiog  and  fiUaguing  causes  I  ever  tried,  for  hazard- 
ing a  popularity  very  general  and  very  hardly  earned,  and  for  mcur- 
ring  a  clamor  of  popular  suspicions  and  prejudices,  which  are  not  yet 
worn  out,  and  never  will  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  history  of  this 
period  is  read."  And,  on  another  occasion,  Mr.  Adams  fturther 
remarked :  —  "I  have  reason  to  remember  that  &tal  night.  The  part 
I  took  in  defence  of  Capt  Preston  and  the  soldiers  procured  me  anxi* 
ety  and  obloquy  enough.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  gallant, 
generous,  manly  and  disinterested  actions  of  my  whole  life,  and  one  of 
tibe  best  pieces  of  service  I  ever  rendered  my  country.  Judgment 
of  death  against  those  soldiers  would  have  been  as  foul  a  stain  upon 
this  country  as  the  executions  of  the  Quakers  or  witches  anciently. 
Ab  the  evidence  was,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  exactly  right.  This, 
however,  is  no  reason  why  the  town  should  not  call  the  action  of  that 
night  a  massacre ;  nor  is  it  any  argument  in  fiivor  of  the  governor  or 
minister  who  caused  them  to  be  sent  here.  But  it  is  the  strongest  of 
proofe  of  the  danger  of  standing  armies." 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  overlooks  the  cemetery  where  were  deposited 
llie  remains  of  our  fellow-citizens  martyred  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
March  5, 1770.  Here  repose  the  ashes  of  Hancock  and  Gushing,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  lieutenant-governor  during  the  administration  of 
the  former.  Though  Sumner  speaks  of  '^  Hancock's  broken  column," 
the  idea  is  merely  poetical,  for  no  monument  has  ever  been  erected 
over  his  remains.  It  b  stated  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  that  four 
cf  the  victims  were  conveyed  on  hearses,  and  buried  on  the  eighth  of 
Mareh,  in  one  vault,  in  the  Middle  Burying  Ground.  The  funeral 
CQOSBted  of  an  immense  number  of  persons  in  ranks  of  six,  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
town,  at  which  time  the  bells  of  Boston  and  adjoining  towns  were 
toped,    tt  is  supposed  that  a  greater  number  of  people  of  Boston  and 
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vicmity  attended  ihiB  fbnenl  than  were  eTer  oongregated  OA  diii 
tinent  on  any  ocoaaion.    In  this  proceBsion  emblematieal  bamwn 
displayed.    The  following  eSiiaion  appealed  in  Fleef  a  Posty  llnA 
12, 1770: 

*'  Witli  fire  enwrapt,  torclutrged  wifh  maldn  dMtli« 
Iio,  the  {xHsed  tube  ooBTolTes  its  flttil  bresth !  * 

The  flying  ball,  with  heavvi-directed  ftffee# 
Bids  the  free  spirit  of  its  fkUen  oorst.  ^ 
Well-fiUed  shades  !  let  no  unmanly  tear 
From  pi^*8  eye  distain  yoar  honored  bier. 
Lost  to  their  Tiew,  snnriring  friends  may  mourn, 
Yft  o*er  thy  pile  oelestial  flames  shall  bum. 
Long  as  in  Freedom's  cause  the  wise  oontend. 
Dear  to  yoor  oonntry,  shall  yoar  fkme  extend  i 
While  to  the  world  the  letterad  stone  shall  teQ 
How  GiJdwell,  Attacks,  Gray  and  MaTeriok  ftU." 


On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  Patrick  Carr,  who  died  of  the  woofli 
received  in  the  massacre,  was  buried  from  Faneuil  Hall,  in  the  same 
grave  in  which  the  other  victims  were  deposited. 

The  poet  who  wrote  the  effusion  above  quoted  predicts  that  the  let- 
tered stone  shall  tell  the  tale  of  the  martyred  sons  of  liberty ;  hut  na 
stone  appears  on  the  spot  where  they  were  buried.  Indeed,  if  anj 
stone  were  ever  erected  over  their  remains,  it  may  have  been  deatrojid 
by  the  British  regulars,  or  removed  in  making  repairs  on  the  groiud. 
Let  the  prediction  be  realized  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  on  the  site  to  the  memory  of  this  event,  which,  with  At 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  insured  our  independence. 

Our  venerable  native  citizen  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Handj* 
side  Perkins,  probably  the  only  survivor  who  has  any  rememhranoo 
of  the  Boston  massacre,  stated  to  the  editor  of  this  work,  at  an  inter- 
view with  him  on  Jan.  8,  1851,  that  at  that  period  he  was  five  yeais 
of  age,  and  asleep  at  home  on  the  evening  of  its  occurrence.  Hii 
&ther,  James  Perkins,  a  wine-merchant,  resided  in  King-stzeet,  ea 
the  present  location  of  Tappan's  stone  building,  opposite  Mackerel- 
lane,  now  Kilby-street.  On  the  next  day,  his  &ther's  man-aervaBt, 
being  desirous  that  he  should  witness  the  effects  of  this  occurrenoa, 
imprudently,  as  Mr.  Perkins  remarked,  went  with  him  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  Tavern,  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  custom-hooie^ 
now  the  site  of  the  Messrs.  Gilberts,  brokers,  kept  by  Mr.  Stone. 
Alexander  Cruikshank  testified  that  when  he  wBs  at  the  head  of 
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Bqjd  Rirftange-kue,  he  stopped  at  Stone's  taveni,  tnd  the  people 
VBve  •bonng  the  lentiiiel,  tnd  diowed  him  the  dead  body  of  Criapoa 
Attnftlrii,  one  of  the  victima.  He  then  pointed  to  him  the  froien  bkxid 
in  the  gutter,  opposite  the  Exchange  Tavern,  and  proceeded  with  him 
Id  the  residence  of  Tuthill  Hubbard,  on  Comhill,  a  short  distanoe  firom 
the  north  side  of  Qaeen-street,  where  lay  the  dead  body  of  another  of 
Ae  victims ;  and  this  is  Uie  whole  of  his  reoollection  of  the  tragical 
event,  which  has  never  been  ei&u^  from  his  mind.  Colonel  Perkins 
is  onable  to  state  which  of  the  victims  he  saw  at  Mr.  Hubbard's  red- 
denoe ;  but,  as  Joseph  Hinckley  testified,  according  to  the  trial,  that, 
after  the  regulars  had  fired,  he  assisted  in  the  removal  of  Samuel 
Gray,  who  had  &llen,  to  the  apothecary's  shop  of  Dr.  John  Loring, 
which  was  adjoining  or  very  near  Mr.  Hubbard's  dwelling,  and  could 
not  find  admittance,  as  it  was  closed, — doubtless,  that  was  the  name 
of  the  other  victim  whose  remains  were  exhibited  to  his  youthful 

In  Older  to  a  further  elucidation  of  this  matter,  we  have  recurred  to 
the  papers  of  the  day,  by  which  it  appears  that  Gray  was  killed  on 
die  spot,  as  the  ball  entered  his  head  and  broke  the  skuU.  He  was  a 
ropemaker,  and,  on  the  day  of  interment,  his  body  was  conveyed 
from  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Gray,  his  brother,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Exchange  Tavern.  Now,  Col.  Perkins  is  either  mistaken  regard- 
ing the  house  where  he  saw  the  pale  corpse,  or  else  it  was  removed 
from  Mr.  Hubbard's  dwelling  on  the  next  day.  James  Caldwell,  also 
killed  OD  the  spot  by  two  balls  entering  his  breast,  was  mate  of  Captain 
Morton's  vessel,  and  his  body  was  removed  from  the  captain's  resi- 
dence in  Cole-lane  on  toe  day  of  interment.  Crispus  Attucks  being 
t  stranger,  his  remains  were  conveyed  from  Foneuil  Hall.  He  was 
killed  by  two  balls  entering  his  breast,  and  was  a  native  of  Framing- 
kun ;  and  Samuel,  a  son  of  widow  Mary  Maverick,  a  promising  youth 
of  seventeen  years,  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  a  joiner,  was 
voonded  by  a  ball  that  entered  his  abdomen  and  escaped  through  his 
hadEf  wUch  caused  his  death,  and  his  remains  were  removed  from 
Ida  mother's  house  on  the  day  of  interment.  Patrick  Carr,  who 
lied  a  few  days  after,  of  a  ball  that  entered  near  his  hip  and  went  out 
al  Us  aide,  was  in  the  employ  of  one  Mr.  Field,  leather-breeches 
maker  in  Queen-street,  and  aged  about  thirty  years.  Among  other 
natters  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meeting  of  Boston,  March 
Ui  1770,  is  the  following  clause:—''  Whether  the  town  will  take  any 
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measures  that  a  public  monument  may  be  erected  on  the  spo/t  wliR 
the  late  tragical  scene  was  acted,  as  a  memento  to  posteriiy  of  tnl 
horrid  massacre,  and  the  destnicti?e  consequences  of  militarT'  tniow 
being  quartered  in  a  well-regulated  city."  We  notice,  <«  tomiiig  ti 
the  records,  that  no  action  was  taken  on  this  point;  but  the  ton 
voted  their  thanks  to  the  towns  of  Bozbury,  Cambridge,  Charleston 
and  Watertown,  for  their  kind  concern  in  this  deplorable  event  £i 
the  predse  location  of  this  scene  will  ever  be  a  point  of  great  intercirt 
to  Bostonians,  we  gather,  from  the  deposition  of  Samuel  Drowne,  tlnl 
it  occurred  between  Crooked,  now  Wilson's  lane,  and  Royal  ExchaB^ 
lane.  He  states  that  he  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Kxchangii 
Tavern,  being  the  next  house  to  the  custom-house ;  and  soon  after  snr 
Captain  Preston,  whom  he  well  knew,  with  a  number  of  soldiers  dran 
near  the  west  comer  of  the  custom-house,  and  heard  Pteston  ssy, 
"  Damn  your  bloods !  why  don't  you  fire?  "  after  which  they  fired. 

At  a  town-meeting,  Boston,  March  19,  1771,  Hon.  Thomas  Cudi- 
ing  moderator,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  some  suitalb 
method  ito  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  horrid  massacre  perpetrated 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  Sburch,  1770,  by  a  party  of  soldiers  of 
the  29th  regiment,  reported  as  their  opinion  that,  for  the  present,  the 
town  make  choice  of  a  proper  person  to  deliver  an  oration  at  sudi 
time  as  may  be  judged  most  convenient,  to  commemorate  the  barbarous 
murder  of  five  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  that  fii.tal  day,  and  to  imprees 
upon  our  minds  the  ruinous  tendency  of  standing  armies  in  firee  cities, 
and  the  necessity  of  such  noble  exertions,  in  all  future  times,  as*the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  then  made,  whereby  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators against  the  public  liberty  may  be  still  fiiistrated ;  and  the 
committee,  in  order  to  complete  the  plan  of  some  standing  monument 
of  military  tyranny,  begged  leave  to  be  indulged  with  further  time. 
Their  report  being  accepted,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  town 
will  now  come  to  the  choice  of  an  orator.  A  committee  was  th^ 
appointed ;  Samuel  Hunt  and  James  Lovell  were  nominated  aa  candi- 
dates to  deliver  the  oration.  The  inhabitants  then  voted,  and  the 
latter  was  elected.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  James 
Lovell,  and  invite  his  acceptance. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  the  site  where  the  victims  of  the  Boston 
massacre  were  deposited,  the  editor  has  the  evidence  of  the  venerable 
Col.  Joseph  May,  a  warden  of  King*s  Chapel,  possessing  grea|  integ- 
rity and  a  tenacious  memory,  stated  previous  to  his  decease  in  1841, 
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■A  who  witnessed  their  interment,  being  then  tOQ  years  of  age,  and  a 
in  the  paUic  Latin  sehooL  Pointing  to  the  spot  which  is'the 
of  s  tomb  onoe  owned  by  the  city,  in  the  rear  of  the  tomb  of 
Bichard  Cheekley,  an  i^iodiecary,  GoL  May  stated  that  waa 
idaoa  where  he  saw  them  interredi  A  beantifnl  hiroh-tree  flour-' 
at  the  side  of  the  oity.tomb,  whidi  is  opposite  Montgomery-jdaoe. 
WlHny  during  the  mayoral^  of  Jonathan  Chapman,  an  iron  fence 
wiBft  erected  on  the  Granary  cemetery,  in  the  month  of  June,  1840, 
SB.  eoDoavation  was  made  over  this  spot,  for  the  erection  of  this  dtj 
tanby  Iranian  bones,  and  a  skull  with  a  bullet-hole  perforated  throii|^ 
i^  wen  discovered,  which  probably  were  remains  of  these  victims; 
and  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  late  Martin  Smith,  sexton  of  King'a 
Chapd  church,  that  he  assisted  in  throwing  the  skull  and  other  bones 
into  the  earth  near  the  larch-tree. 

When  General  Warren  gave  an  oration  on  the  massacre,  March  5th, 
1772,  James  Allen,  one  of  the  Boston  poets,  commemorated  the  event 
in  verse,  at  his  request;  and  John  Adams  states  in  his  diary,  probably 
in  allasion  to  this  poem,  that  James  Otis  reads  to  large  circles  of  the 
oonunon  people  Allen's  oration  on  the  beauties  of  liberty,  and  recom- 
meiida  it  as  an  excellent  production.  Allen  thus  apostrophised  King 
George,  in  these  prophetic  terms : 

"  In  TMn  ahsll  Britain  lift  her  snppliant  eye. 
An  alienated  olbpring  fbele  no  filial  tie. 
Her  teara  in  Tain  shaU  bathe  the  soldiers*  feet,— 
Bemember,  ingrate,  Boston^s  crimsoned  street ! 
Whole  hecatombs  of  lives  the  deed  shall  pay. 
And  pnrge  the  morders  of  that  guilty  day." 

May  Ihe  sons  of  Boston  be  sure  that  a  centennial  oration,  commem- 
orative of  the  Boston  massacre,  be  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent 
and  eloquent  orator  of  the  day ! 

One  of  the  most  p(^ular  celebrations  in  Boston,  previous  to  the 
massacre,  was  that  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  Chauney,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  dated  May  23d,  1768,  was 
to  that  day  commemorated;  and  was  in  especial  memorable  to  him,  as 
his  ancestor  was  at  Westminster  school,  adjoining  the  parliament  house, 
pursuing  his  studies,  when  the  plot  was  discovered.  The  latest  date 
of  its  celebration  in  Boston,  of  which  we  find  the  most  particular 
aeoonst,  waa  on  Monday,  Nov.  6th,  1769,  when  the  guns  at  the  Gastk 
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and  at  the  batterieB  in  town  were  fired,  and  a  pageantry 
elevated  on  a  stage,  carried  in  derision  lliron^  the  streets,  and  tt» 
lowed  by  crowds  of  people,  with  ludicrous  eflSgies  of  the  Pope  «i 
others,  which,  when  diey  reached  Copp's  Hill,  were  committed  to  Ai 
flames.  One  of  the  regulars  was  flogged  by  one  of  the  party,  fit 
attempting  to  detain  the  procession,  as  it  passed  the  main  goaid 
tioned  at  the  dow  of  the  state-house.  On  a  lantern  was  a 
tion  of  the  Pope  in  1769 ;  on  another  was  inscribed  "» Love 
Unity.  The  American  whig.  Conifusion  to  the  tories ;  and  s  told 
banishment  to  bribery  and  corruption."  And  on  the  ri^t  ade  ym 
this  profane  acrostic,  below  a  caricature  of  John  Mein,  the  royafirt 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and  warm  opponent  of  the  people : 

"IiuraltiBg  wreloh !  we  'U  him  ezpoie, — 
0*er  the  whole  world  his  deeds  disolote. 
HeU  now  gapes  wide  to  take  him  in  ; 
Now  he  is  ripe ;  0,  lump  of  sin ! 
Mean  is  the  man,  —  M**n  is  his  naow ; 
Enough  he 's  spread  his  hdlish  fuait, 
IntiBmal  fhries  hurl  his  sool 
Nine  million  times  from  pole  to  pole." 

"Wilkes  and  Liberty"  was  inscribed  on  another  lantern,  over 
highly  inflammatory  verses.  We  find  no  allusion  to  this  celeihratmi 
after  1774. 

When  the  evening  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  massacre  arrived, 
an  address  was  delivered  at  the  ManufiM^tory  House,  by  Dr.  Thoflua 
Young.  This  building  was  selected  for  the  occasion,  because  the  first 
opposition  to  the  British  regulars,  October,  1768,  was  made  then, 
when  one  Elisha  Brown,  having  possession  of  the  building,  which  was 
located  at  the  comer  of  Hamilton-place,  as  a  tenant  under  the  pronnoe, 
refused  admission  to  the  military.  The  high  sheriff  was  sent  by  Gov. 
Bernard,  for  admission ;  and,  on  a  third  attempt,  he  found  an  open 
window,  and  entered  that ;  upon  which  the  people  gathered  about  him, 
and  made  him  prisoner.  This  outrage  occurred  just  after  the  annval 
of  the  regulars.  We  transcribe  the  particulars  of  this  public  demon- 
stration, from  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  March  7th  and  14th :  The 
bells  of  the  churches  were  tolled  finom  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  until, 
one.  An  oration  was  delivered  in  the  evening,  by  Dr.  Young,  at  the 
hall  of  the  Manufactory,  a  building  originally  designed  for  enoonragii^( 
manufactories,  and  employing  the  poor.    The  oration,  it  is  sai^  ooi^ 
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a  brief  aocoimt  of  die  mnaBacie ;  of  the  impatetioDB  of  treuon 
oil  rebdlion,  with  whidi  the  tools  of  power  endeavored  to  hmid  the 
oliabttantB ;  and  a  descant  upon  the  nature  of  treasons,  with  some 
dmalB  of  the  British  ministry  to  trice  awaj  the  Massachusetts  charter. 
Li  the  evening  there  was  a  very  striking  exhibition  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
BmiI  Revere,  fronting  the  old  North-square,  so  called.  At  one  of  the 
diMnber  windows  was  the  i^pearance  of  the  ghost  of  Christopher 
Snider,  with  one  of  his  fingers  in  the  wound,  endeavoring  to  stop  the 
blood  issuing  therefrom;  near  him  his  friends  weeping;  at  a  small 
fjirtanoei  a  monumental  pyramid,  with  his  name  on  the  top,  and  the 
qames  of  those  killed  on  the  fifth  of  March  round  the  base ;  under- 
neath, the  fi>llowing  lines : 

*•  Snider'B  pd*  giMwC  fredi  bleeding  etaade. 
And  Tengennoe  for  hie  death  demande." 

Ill  the  next  window  were  represented  the  soldiers  drawn  up,  firing  at 
the  people  assembled  before  them,  —  the  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the 
wounded  fiilling,  with  the  blood  running  in  streams  from  their  wounds, 
—over  which  was  written, "  Foul  Play."  In  the  third  window,  was 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  representing  America,  sitting  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  with  a  staff  in  her  hand,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  toip 
thereof;  one  foot  on  the  head  of  a  grenadier,  lying  prostrate,  grasping 
a  serpent ;  her  finger  pointing  to  the  tragedy. 

Another  authority  states  that  the  bells  of  Boston  tolled  finom  nine 
to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  allusion,  in  Dr.  Young's  oration,  to  the  threats  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  imputations  of  treason,  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  firmness 
with  which  the  Massachusetts  colonists  resisted  every  device  to  decoy 
and  divert,  most  artfully  attempted  by  the  minions  of  the  throne.  The 
eloquence  of  bribery  fell  powerless.  Lord  Paramount  urged,  in  the 
Revolutionary  play,  written  by  the  author  of  the  American  Chron- 
kdea  of  the  Times,  published  in  1776,  —  ''  Don't  you  know  there  's 
such  sweet  music  in  the  shaking  of  the  treasury  keys,  that  they  will 
instantly  lock  the  most  babbling  patriot's  tongue?  transform  a  torj 
into  a  whig,  and  a  whig  into  a  tory?  make  a  superannuated  old  miser 
dance,  and  an  old  cynic  philosopher  smile?  How  many  thousabd 
times  has  your  tongue  danced  at  Westminster  Hall  to  the  sound  of 
sndi  music ! " 
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l%e  bold  daring  of  the  tunee  WM  thus  forablj  eaqsraned,  i&  «»  ^H^ 
,  printed  during  the  oontest: 


"  Let  tjrants  rage,  uid  qreopkantB  eioltini ; 
Let  tortos  grumble,  pftmitei  defiuM, 
And  all  the  herd  of  trembling  despots  rDsr» 
And  plot  refenge ;  dependenoe  is  no  more. 
T  is  independenoe  that  we  will  maintain. 
And  Britain's  tjrant  shall  no  longer  r^gn. 
Britain,  adiea  !  we  seek  your  aid  no  more ; 
Nor  call  yon  Mather,  as  we  did  before.*' 

We  know  litde  of  Dr.  Thomas  Yonng.  He  was  a  member  of  tti 
Committee  of  CJorrespondenoe  in  1772.  He  was  a  talented  writer  ■ 
papers  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Bojal  American  Magaadne,  on  mwlwili 
political,  and  religious  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  teappartj  in  1778; 
but  a  groundless  tradition  exists,  that  he  was  the  person  who  SBti 
his  pockets  with  the  detestable  herb,  which  being  discovered  when  hs 
was  on  the  way  home  from  the  ships,  some  one  cut  off  the  skirts  of  Ui 
coat,  and  threw  away  the  tea.  The  old  crier  witnessed  this  sosM^ 
but  cannot  state  who  committed  the  act  John  Adams  writes  of  Boi 
as  his  physician. 

In  the  Life  and  Times  of  General  Thomas  Lamb,  of  ReToIatkinij 
fiune,  are  highly  spirited  letters  from  Dr.  Young,  in  one  of  whioh  he 
says,  that  "  Lord  North  endeavors  to  still  the  rising  rage  of  his 
trymen,  by  assuring  them  that  no  other  province  will,  in  the 
countenance  the  rebellious  Bostonians."  And,  in  allusion  to  a  town- 
meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Dr.  Young  says,  it  "  was  conducted  widi  a 
freedom  and  energy  becoming  the  orators  of  ancient  Rome.''  We 
descendants  of  the  patriot  &thers  have  no  conception  of  their  perib, 
and  are  prompted  by  emotions  of  veneration,  at  their  decided  tona^ 
amid  the  glare  of  royal  bayonets.  In  Edes  and  Gill's  North  Ameriooi 
Almanac,  printed  in  1770,  we  find  what  is  termed  '*  A  New  Saa§f 
now  much  in  vogue  in  Nortih  America,"  which  entwines  thia  nM 
passage:  « 


« 


All  ages  shaU  speak  with  amase  and  applause 
Of  the  ooarage  we  *11  show  in  support  of  our  laws. 
To  die  we  donH  fear,  bal  to  serve  we  disdain  ; 
We  had  better  not  be,  than  not  freemen  remain. 
hk  freedom  wo  're  bom,  and  in  freedom  wo  *tt  five ; 

Our  purses  are  ready,  — 

Steady,  ftiends,  steady ; 
Hot  as  slaves,  bat  as  freemen,  our  money  we  'U  giTO." 
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* 

ilBEf  earfiert  orataonii'weire  delirered  in  the  Old  Briek  Chordi,  on  the 
rile"  of  Cornhill-cqnare,  or  at  the  Old  South  Chareh,  and  attended  by 
hntn^aimt^.  cTowds  of  peqJo.  OnginaUy,  a  small  stage  was  erected*  in 
Ae  northern  section  of  the  churdi,  on  which  were  exhibited  the  snr- 
nTOTB  wonnded  at  the  massacre,  and  a  oontribation  was  taken  for  their 
benefit  These  patriotic  orations  are  a  protectiye  shield  to  our  consti- 
tntkm,  as  they  illustrate  the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 

The  honored  successor  of  Washington  to  the  presidency  of  this  glo- 
rious XJni(m,  when  writing  to  Dr.  Morse  in  allusion  to  the  memorable 
dn&ns  on  the  massacre,  and  those  succeeding  on  the  national  inde- 
pofidenoe,  from  the  peace  of  1788  down  to  the  year  1816,  thus 
Miphasixes : — '^  These  orations  were  read,  I  had  almost  said,  by  every- 
hbiy  that  could  read,  and  scarcely  ever  with  dry  eyes.  They  have 
BOW  been  continued  for  forty-five  years.  Will  you  read  them  all? 
Tbey  were  not  long  continued  in  their  original  design ;  but  other  gen- 
fSainmy  with  other  views,  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  a  change' 
from  'standmg armies'  to  'feelings  which  produced  the  Revolution.' 
Of  lliese  forty-five  orations,  I  have  read  as  many  as  I  have  seen. 
thisj  have  varied  with  all  the  changes  of  our  politics.  They  have 
been  made  the  engine  of  bringing  forward  to  public  notice  young 
g^enilemen  of  promising  genius,  whose  connections  and  sentiments 
were  tolerable  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  moment  There  is 
jnvenile  ingenuity  in  all  that  I  have  read.  There  are  few  men  of 
consequence  among  us  who  did  not  commence  their  career  by  an  ora- 
tion on  the  fifth  of  March.  I  have  read  these  orations  with  a  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  pity.  Young  gentlemen  of  genius  describing  scenes 
they  never  saw,  and  descanting  on  feelings  they  never  felt, — and 
which  great  pains  had  been  taken  tiiey  never  should  feel.  When  will 
diese  orations  end?  And  when  will  they  cease  to  be  monuments  of 
tlie  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  and  general  feeling,  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sadiusetts,  and  the  United  States  ?  They  are  infinitely  more  indica^ 
tive  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment  than  of  the  feelings  that  produced 
the  Revolution."  And,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  he  remarks, 
"  If  I  could  be  fifty  years  younger,  and  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
would  have  these  orations  collected  and  printed  in  volumes,  and  then 
write  the  history  of  the  last  forty-five  years  in  commentaries  upon 
them."  The  conception  of  this  work  was  matured,  and  the  materials 
mostly  gathered,  in  relation  to  every  one  of  the  orators  introduced, 
befoit  the  editor  ever  read  or  was  aware  of  the  paragraph  last  quoted 
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from  the  Yenerable  AduoB  the  elder.  An  entire  odIeetioQ  of  dw 
orations  noticed  in  this  book,  and  published  in  a  connected  fbnn,  woqU 
prove  a  valuable  aoqnisitifm  to  the  hbtory  and  literature  of  our 
country.  Oar  plan  di&rs  materially  from  that  suggested  by  ths 
great  Nestor  of  this  republic.  We  exhibit  striking  spedmens  from 
some  of  the  best  of  those  performances,  with  opinions  respecting  their 
character,  and  present  a  statement  of  the  lives  of  their  authors,  inter- 
spersed with  political,  historical,  and  literary  reminiscences,  unfolding 
a  period  of  eighty  yeank 

Our  plan  extends,  moreover,  to  the  orators  of  the  Massachusetts 
Cincinnati,  the  Washington  Benevolent,  and  the  Democratic  Washing- 
ton Societies ;  the  eulogists  on  the  deceased  presidents,  on  Warren,  on 
Lafayette  and  Marshall,  and  almost  every  other  political  occasicm  in 
the  great  head-quarters  of  the  Revolution, — our  own  noble  Boston! — 
tending  to  establish  the  permanence  of  republican  institutions.  While 
we  mainly  concur  with  President  Adams  in  opinion  regarding  the 
merits  of  those  which  he  had  examined,  we  venture  to  assert  that  a 
large  portion  of  these  productions  indicate  an  ability  and  patriotie 
spirit  that  would  honor  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  most  emineBt 
politicians  d  any  age  or  nation ;  and  we  should  view  the  period  when 
such  orations  would  cease  as  a  strong  indication  of  the  decline  of  this 
great  exemplar  of  all  nati<His. 

A  large  portion  of  the  materials  for  this  production  were  gathered 
from  the  libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  Gat 
Library  at  Cambridge,  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogieal 
Society,  of  the  State  Library,  of  the  Boston  Library,  and  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum ;  to  the  librarians  of  which  institutions  the  editor 
renders  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  ready  fiM»lity  extended 
during  the  research  for  information.  The  editor  is  more  especially 
indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  the  generous  per- 
mission of  access  to  valuable  unpublished  manuscripts  in  their  posses- 
sion, from  which  passages  are  embodied  in  this  work,  greatly  enhanc- 
ing its  value.  Moreover,  the  editor  renders  his  grateful  thanks  to  Rev. 
Joseph  Barlow  Felt,  the  courteous  librarian  of  this  institution,  and 
author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  and  to  Ludas 
Manlius  Sargent,  Esq.,  whose  experience  in  historical  research  ranks 
them  with  the  most  profound  antiquarians  in  our  country ;  to  Sam- 
uel G.  Drake,  Esq.,  the  chronicler  of  Indian  History;  and  to  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren,  for  the  free  use  of  the  Revolutionary  manuscript 
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joonal  of  Dr.  John  Wanen,  Us  patriotic  &tiier.  The  editor  will 
Bover  finrgot  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen  of  the  leading  profisariona,  in 
rendering  infinrmation  esaential  to  the  aoouracy  of  this  work,  the  cat»- 
Iqgae  of  whoee  names  would  fill  a  cluster;  and  to  recount  the 
of  &otB  fniniabed  would  embrace  a  large  appendix. 


JAMES  LOYELL. 

APBIL  %  1771.    ON  THB  BOBTON  MASSACRE. 

'As  the  &ther  and  son  were  remarkable  men,  and  effected  much  in 
ttonlding  the  intellects  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  Revolution,  we 
win  exhibit  first  the  scanty  materials  regarding  the  fikther.  Master 
John  Lovell  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  LoveU,  who  married  Priscilla 
Oaidiner,  June  16th,  1709;  and  was  bom  at  Boston,  June  16th,  1710. 
He  entered  the  public  Latin  school  in  1717 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1728;  became  usher  of  the  Latin  school  in  1729,  until 
he  was  appointed  principal  in  1784 ;  which  station  he  occupied  until 
April  19th,  1775,  when  the  school  was  dispersed  by  the  siege  of  the 
town,  and  consequent  occupation  of  the  royalists.  Mr.  LoveU  married 
Abigail  Green,  Sept.,  1784.  He  was  an  excellent  critic,  and  one  of 
the  best  classical  scholars  of  his  day.  Though  a  severe  teacher,  yet 
he  was  remarkably  humorous,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  It  is 
worthy  of  record,  that  he  delivered  tiie  first  published  address  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  March  14th,  1742,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  the  noble  donor  of  the 
hall  to  the  town  of  Boston.  Li  the  peroration  of  Mr.  Lovell's  funeral 
oration,  he  said :  '^  May  this  hall  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of 
truth,  of  justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of  liberty.  May  no  private 
views,  nor  party  broils,  ever  enter  these  walls.''  Heaven,  in  mercy, 
however,  otherwise  decreed,  and  to  the  permanence  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. When  the  royal  troops  evacuated  Boston,  there  was  left 
unremoved,  at  the  residence  of  Master  Lovell,  adjoining  the  public 
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Latb  school  in  School-street,  the  coach  of  General  Gage,  nhoae  heid- 
quarters  were  at  the  Province  House,  together  with  a  phaeton  and 
harness  entire.  Moreover,  a  chariot  of  the  governor  was  taken  oiik 
of  the  dock  on  Long  Wharf,  greatly  defiaused.  He  was  a  warm  adfo- 
catc  for  the  crown,  and  embarked  with  the  British  troops  for  Hali&z, 
when  thej  evacuated  the  town,  March  14th,  1776.  We  find  no 
particulars  of  his  history  at  Hali&z,  where  he  died  m  1778.  In  Ae 
gallery  of  paintings  at  Harvard  College  is  his  portrait,  tak^  bjr 
Nathaniel,  son  of  John  Smybert,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1728, 
in  company  with  Bishop  Berkeley.  Judge  Cranch  once  remarked,  "I 
remember  that  one  of  his  first  portraits  was  the  picture  of  his  oU 
master  Lovell,  drawn  while  the  terrific  impressions  of  the  pedagogue 
were  yet  vibrating  upon  his  nerves.  I  found  it  so  perfect  a  likeness  of 
my  old  neighbor,  tluit  I  did  not  wonder  when  my  young  firiend  toU 
me  that  a  sudden,  undesigned  glance  at  it,  had  often  made  im 
shudder." 

Master  Lovell  was  a  contributor  to  the  Fietas  et  Gratulatio  CSoDe^ 
Cantabrigiensis,  etc.,  published  in  1761.  The  numbers  2,  26,  28, 
and  27,  are  ascribed  to  his  hand.  The  following  is  the  twenty ■acwBih 
article  in  the  Pietas  : 

'*  While  HftUegr  Tiews  the  heavens  wHh  eorioiif  cuee. 
And  noAee  tlie  changes  in  the  alonny  ddee,  — 
What  ooneteUntionB  'bode  deeoending  ndns» 
Swell  the  proud  streams,  and  fertilise  the  plains,—- 
What  call  the  sephyrs  ferth,  with  fiiToring  breese 
To  waft  Britannia's  fleets  o'er  sabject  seas ; — 
In  diibrent  orbits  how  the  jdanets  nin, 
Bflfleeting  rays  th^  borrow  Dram  the  son  ; — 
Sudden,  a  distant  prospect  charms  his  sight,  -^ 
Venus  encircled  in  the  source  of  li|^t ! 
Wonders  to  come  his  ravished  thought  onfbld. 
And  thus  the  HeaTen-instmeted  bard  tarMUi 
What  glorious  scenes,  to  ages  past  unknown, 
ShaU  in  one  summer's  rolling  months  be  shown. 
Auspicious  omens  yon  bright  regions  wear ; 
Eyents  responsiTe  in  the  earth  appear. 
A  golden  Phoebus  decks  the  rising  mom,  — 
Such,  glorious  George !  thy  youthAil  brows  adorn ; 
Nor  sparkles  Venus  on  the  ethereal  plain. 
Brighter  than  Charlotte,  midst  the  rir^  train. 
The  illustrious  pair  conjoined  in  nuptial  ties, 
shines  a  riYal  to  the  site  1  ** 
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bfller  Lo?dI  was  anthor,  abo,  of  '^The  Seaaons,  an  Interkoatay 
tdae  at  the  Soath  Latm  School,"  spoken  at  the  annual  yiaitatioii, 
)  26, 1765,  by  Daniel  Jqnea  and  Jcxoathan  Williams  Austin,  in 
h  the  latter  eTclaima : 

"  Happj  the  mao,  wliflii  age  has  spread 
Ita  koavy  honon  on  his  head» 
Whose  mind,  cm  looking  baok»  sunrejs 
A  fruitftxl  life  and  well-spent  dajs. 
As  on  tiie  Tifge  of  both  he  stands. 
Both  werids,  al  onee,  his  iriew  oonmanis : 
Sees  earth  unwished  fi»r»  wished  fiMrskiss»  — 
Contented  Utes,  and  JqjlU  diss.'* 

he  Kitiah  troopB  ascribed  their  repulse  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
to  the  following  circnmstance :  Directly  after  they  had  landed, 
ms  discovered  that  most  of  the  cannon-balls  which  had  been 
11^  over  were  too  largo  for  the  pieces,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
end  them  back,  and  obtain  a  fresh  supply.  ''This  wretched 
der  of  OTcr-sized  balls,"  says  Gen.  Howe,  ''  arose  from  the  dotage 
n  officer  of  rank  in  the  ordnance  departm^t,  who  spends  all  his 
I  with  the  schoolmaster's  daughter."  It  seems  that  Col.  GleTehind, 
y  *<  though  no  Samson,  must  have  his  Delilah,"  was  enamored  of 
beautiful  daughter  of  old  Master  Lovell,  and  in  order  to  win  &vor 
the  damsel,  had  given  her  younger  brother  an  appointment  in  the 
lance,  for  which  he  was  not  qualified ;  and  Dr.  Jefi&ies  confirmed 
relation.  This  error,  to  whatever  cause  it  might  have  been  owing, 
ted  delay,  and  somewhat  diminished  the  efiect  of  the  British  fire 
Dg  the  first  two  attacks.  A  tradition  exists  that  during  the  battle 
lenly  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery  ceases.  Ocn.  Howe,  in  con- 
lation,  demands  the  reason.  ''  The  balls  are  too  large."  ''  Fatal 
r ! "  says  Howe ;  '^  what  delusion  drives  Col.  Cleveland  to  pass  all 
time  with  the  schoolmaster's  daughter,  instead  of  minding  bin 
oeas  ?  Pour  in  gn^ ! "  The  forthcoming  allusion  to  this  affidr 
sars  in  a  song  ascribed  to  a  British  soldier,  written  after  the  battle : 

**  Our  oondvotor,  he  got  broke 
For  his  miseondoct,  sare»  sir ; 
The  shot  he  sont  for  twelTe-ponnd  gnns. 

Were  made  far  twentj-fonr,  sir. 
There  's  some  in  Boston  pleased  to  paj, 
we  the  Md  were  taking, 
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We  w«Dt  to  Un  tli^  wontryBMi 

While  they  their  hay  irare  mikliif. 
For  each  stoat  whigs  I  never  saw,— 

To  hang  them  «11, 1  'd  rather. 
For  making  hay  with  mnsket-ballf 

And  back-shot  mixed  together." 

We  will  now  exhibit  the  outline  of  the  history  of  Muter  Ji 
Lovell,  who  was  bom  at  Boston,  Oct  81, 1787 ;  entered  the  pnUb 
Latin  school  in  1744,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Coll^  in  1756.  Be 
became  the  usher  of  this  school  in  1757,  which  station  he  filled  unti 
April  19,  1775,  when  the  school  was  suspended  bjr  Uie  war.  He  was 
also  master  of  the  North  Grammar,  now  the  Eliot  school  The  Latia 
school  was  revived,  Nov.  8,  1776.  He  nuurried,  at  Trinity  C3iiiidi| 
Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander  Middleton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  Nov. 
24,  1760. 

On  the  morning  before  the  town  oommitJke  had  reached  bis  ren- 
dence,  to  invite  him  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  massacre,  faia  fiUlw 
took  occasion,  at  the  break&st-table,  according  to  the  traditkn,  lo 
advise  him  not  to  accept  the  appointment,  as  his  inexperience  in  pablk 
matters  was  not  equal  to  the  effort ;  nor  could  he  expect,  if  be  were, 
that  the  undertaking  would  result  in  any  public  benefit,  or  perraial 
advantage  to  himself.  '^Besides,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
'^ there  is  a  consideration  in  this  matter,  above  all  others:  there  if 
danger  in  the  attempt, — your  life  will  be  in  jeopardy."  '^  Is  that  the 
case,  father?"  said  Lovell;  ''then  my  mind  is  decided;  my  rosohi- 
tion  is  fixed,  that  I  will  attempt  it  at  every  hazard ! "  Whether  or  not 
this  relation  be  &ct,  it  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
people  assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  listen  to  the  young  orator,  when 
the  throng  being  too  great,  the  audience  forthwiUi  adjourned  to  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  after  a  fervent  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Ghauncy,  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  James  Lovell,  that  reoeiyed 
''  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  audience;"  after  which,  the  thanks 
of  the  town  were  voted  him,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  request  a 
copy  for  the  press.  He  remarked,  in  this  performance,  that  "the 
design  of  this  ceremony  was  decent,  wise,  and  honorable.  Make  the 
bloody  fifth  of  March  tiie  era  of  the  resurrection  of  your  birthri^itB, 
which  have  been  murdered  by  the  very  strength  that  nursed  them  ik 
their  infimcy."  And  towards  the  close  of  the  oration,  he  remarks: 
''Having  declared  myself  an  American  son  of  liberty,  of  true 
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diiHar  principltts — hanngshoWn  the  criticid  and  dangeroiis  Bituatioa 
of  oor  birthrights,  tod  the  tme  courBe  for  speedy  redress, — I  shiU 
tike  the  freedom  to  recommend  with  boldness  one  previous  step.    Let , 
Qi  show  we  understand  the  true  value  of  what  we  are  claiming." 

Mr.  Lovell  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  of  fiunous  reputation ;  but 
detxaction,  ever  seeking  to  wound  those  most  esteemed,  frowned  its 
efioQB  TiSBge  upon  him.  John  Adams  says,  in  his  diary,  under  date 
ef- Januaiy  7, 1766 :  "  Samuel  Waterhonse,  of  the  customs,  the  most 
notorious  scribbler,  satirist,  and  libeller,  in  the  service  of  the  conspira- 
ton  against  the  liberties  of  America,  made  a  most  malicious,  ungen- 
attack  upon  James  Lovell,  Jr.,  the  usher  of  the  grammar  school, 

others  had^attacked  him  about  idleness,  an^  fiuniliar  spirits,  and 

lyahip,  and  expectancy  of  a  deputation." 

The  residence  of  James  Lovell,  during  the  Revolution,  was  on  the 
estate  where  Chapman  Hall  is  now  located,  and  his  fSunily  witnessed 
OQ  the  house-top  the  burning  of  Charlestown  during  the  battle  of 
Bkmker  HilL  While  Mr.  Lovell  was  imprisoned  in  the  Boston  jail,  in 
Qiieeii*8treet,  in  consequence  of  General  Howe  having  discovered  a 
proh3»ted  oorresqKmdence,  proving  his  adherence  to  the  Revolutionary 
cause,  his  devoted  wife  was  daily  accustomed  to  convey  his  food  to  the 
prison  door.  They  had  ei^t  sons,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  was 
married  to  Mark  Pickard,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  of  Harvard  College.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, Mr.  Lovell  resided  in  Hutchinson-street,  located  on  Sturgis- 
place. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  thirty-one  captives  were  imprisoned 
in  Boston  jail,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Lovell,  who  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  Washington,  dated  Provost's  Prison,  Boston,  Nov.  19, 1775, 
in  which  he  said:  ^'Your  excellency  is  already  informed  that  the 
powers  of  the  military  government  established  in  this  town  have  been 
wantonly  and  cruelly  exercised  against  me,  from  the  29th  of  June  last. 
I  have  in  vain  repeatedly  solicited  to  be  brought  to  some  kind  of  trial 
(cat  my  pretended  crimes.  In  answer  to  a  petition  of  that  sort,  pre- 
s^ted  on  the  16th  of  October,  I  am  directed,  by  Col.  Balfour,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Howe,  to  seek  the  release  of  Col.  Skene  and  his  son^ 
as  the  sole  means  of  my  enlargement. 

"  This  proposition  appears  to  me  extremely  disgraceftd  to  the  party 
fimn  which  it  comes ;  and  a  compliance  with  it  pregnant  with  danger- 
ous consequences  to  my  fellow-citizens.    But,  while  my  own  spirit 
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prompts  me  to  reject  it  direody  iridi  the  keenest  disdain,  tba  impor- 
tiinity  of  mj  distressed  wife,  and  the  advice  of  some  whom  I  mlnris, 
have  checked  me  down  to  a  consent  to  give  yoor  ezcellencj  this  infim- 
ation.  I  have  the  foUest  confidence  in  yonr  wisdom,  and  I  shall  be 
perfectly  resigned  to  your  determination,  whatever  it  may  be.  I 
not,  however,  omit  to  say,  that  should  you  condescend  to 
the  proceeding  of  my  enemies  by  letter,  the  correction  vaif^  mA 
some  change  in  &vor  of  myself,  or  at  least  of  my  fionily;  whkdi  mmit, 
I  think,  perish  throng  want  of  fiiel  and  provisions,  in  the  qpproadh 
ing  winter,  if  they  continne  to  be  deprived  of  my  assistance." 

Master  Lovell  addressed  another  letter,  Dec.  6, 1775,  to  Gcnenl 
Washington,  in  which  he  remarked :  ''  Charged  with  bejpg  a  spy,  wai 
giving  intelligence  to  the  rebels,  I  have  been  soffisring  the  pains  and 
indignities  of  imprisonment  from  the  29th  of  June  last,  without  any 
sort  of  trial.  Capt  Balfour,  aid-de-camp  to  Qen.  Howe,  some  tans 
ago  directed  Mrs.  Lovell  to  tell  me,  from  the  commander-in-chie^  ttat 
I  must  obtain  the  exchange  of  Col.  Skene  and  his  son,  as  the  obHj 
condition  of  my  enlargement;  and  I  have  waited  weeks  in  a  vain  hope 
of  being  enabled  to  write  with  more  precision  to  your  ezcelleocy.  I 
have  no  argument  but  of  a  private  nature  to  make  use  of,  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  it  is  addressed  to  your  excellency's  humanity,  which  I 
am  well  satisfied  will  attend  the  decision  of  your  wisdom.  I  myself 
am  reduced  to  such  a  risk  of  life,  and  my  fiunily  to  such  miseries,  by 
my  imprisonment,  as  to  make  both  objects  of  compassion  to  all  who  an 
not  learnedly  barbarous  and  cruel." 

Washington  wrote  to  Hancock,  in  aletter  dated  Jan.  80, 1776 :  '' I 
shall,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Congress,  though  interdicted  by 
Gen.  Howe,  propose  an  exchange  of  Col.  Skene  for  Mr.  Lovell  and 
his  family ;  and  shall  be  happy  to'have  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
deserving  man,  who  has  shown  his  fidelity  and  regard  to  .his  countiy 
to  be  too  great  for  persecution  and  cruelty  to  overcome,  in  any  post 
agreeable  to  his  wishes  and  inclinations."  Here  is  a  tribute  to  Lovdl 
from  the  immortal  Washington,  of  greater  value  than  the  most 
renowned  heraldry. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  detamed  in  prison,  r^ardless  of  the  intercession  of 
Washington,  until  the  British  army  evacuated  the  town,  when  he  was 
conveyed  to  Hali&x,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement  Thus, 
while  the  fiither  was  at  Hali&x  an  honored  follower  of  the  crown,  the 
son  was  degraded  for  an  adherence  to  the  eagle.    His  family  were  pro- 


tatocl  bj  die  nqpeded  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  in  whoae  dneOiiig  tiwj 
fuwluil, — locited  oa  Marllxnro'-etreet, — until  his  leiam  finom  oep- 
^mtj.  Mr.  LoveD  happened  to  be  doomed  to  the  nine  prieon  in 
lAatk  die  fianone  CdL  Ethan  ABen  was  omfined,  with  seTeral  other 

Allen  had  been  a  iranderer  dnring  his  oaptiTi^,  baring 
firat  sent  from  Montreal  to  England  in  irons,  and  then  trana- 
porled  bad  to  EUi&z,  hj  my  of  Irehnd  and  North  Oardina.  Mr. 
Lofdl  was  finaDj  ezduinged  ftr  Got.  Skene,  of  Tioonderoga,  oa  Nov. 
1776,  aal  anmd  in  Boston  on  the  80th  day,  bj  way  of  New  TorL 
The  hardships  of  imprisonment  raiher  impaired  his  intellect,  though 
lis  power  was  never  dethroned.  There  was  a  deep  rancor  against 
Mr.  LoveD,  when  in  Boston  jail,  for  having  poUiely  repeated,  in  his 
oimtioQ  on  the  massacre,  what  the  royalists  had  tanght  him  by  experi- 
cooe^  ''that  sbves  envy  the  freedom  of  others,  and  take  malidoiis 
pleasure  in  contribating to  destroy  it;" — being  a  citation  from  Kack- 
stale.  And  another  matter  that  excited  prejndice  was  the  getting 
possession  of  a  note  written  to  one  going  to  Point  Shirley,  which  Gen. 
Howe  had  intercepted.  Gonseqaently  he  was  closely  locked  np,  and 
ddiarred  tfie  use  <^  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  though  he  declared  his  inno- 
oenoe  of  any  fivUdden  correspondence. 

Li  Dee.  1776,  James  Lovell  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, for  his  native  state.  On  the  third  of  May,  1778,  Mr.  Lovell 
wrote  to  Arthur  Lee  as  follows :  "In  the  month  of  October,  1775,  I 
used  the  freedom  of  writing  to  you  from  Boston  prison,  by  a  Mr. 
William  Powell,  who  had  also  in  charge  some  papers  to  enable  you  to 
stigmatise  the  mean  cruelties  of  Gage,  who  was  then  exulting  in  his 
oommand ;  but  the  papers  which  I  afterwards  sent  you  from  Halifiuc 
jail,  by  an  amiable  lady,  affi>rded  proofe  of  scientific  barbarity  in 
Howe,  whidi  tended  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  what  I  had  endured 
under  his  predecessor.  I  had  the  imagination,  at  that  time,  of  pur- 
suing those  men  personaUy  to  Europe ;  but  when  I  heard  my  country- 
men had  wisely  declared  independence,  I  felt  myself  instantly  repaid 
fiir  all  my  losses  and  bodily  injuries.  I  will  not  endeavor  to  constrain 
you  to  believe  that  I  am  governed,  at  this  day,  by  feelings  and 
motives  of  the  most  laudable  patriotism.  I  am  not  anxious  to  disavow 
a  degree  of  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  which  our  enemies  seem  to  have 
been  industrious  to  excite  in  us.  It  would  be  fidse  affectation  of 
umversal  benevolence  to  say  I  lament  the  present  disgrace  of 
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Whetber  Ae  mends  mpon  it  cr  nol,  I  miiBt  reg^ioe  tt  it,  iSbBfOfjk 

difierent  principles.'^  y 

It  is  a  singular  OMnoidenos  to  this  remaijky  tfiat  the  e£tor,  idiib 
writing  in  the  book-stove  of  Drake  tke  antiquarhn,  had  Us  alilwitiMi 
directed  to  a  passage  in  Bosweirs  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Drake  keld  is 
his  hand  at  the  moment,  wbere  Johnson,  in  conversing  widi  Ifim 
Seward,  says,  April  15th,  1778,  <<I  am  wOSog  to  lore  all  mankidf, 
except  an  American."  Miss  Seward,  looking  at  him  witii  auld  and 
steady  astonishmeiit,  said,  '^  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are  alwagfs 
most  violent  agunst  those  we  have  injured." 

We  find  in  the  London  Political  Register  for  1780  llie  following 
severe  remarks  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Lovell,  beeanse  f£  his  repub- 
lican course :  ''  In  the  pockets  dT  Warren,  the  rebel  commander,  Idlkd 
at  Bunker  HiU,  were  found  letters  from  James  Lovell,  a  rebel  spy, 
stating  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  with  a 
variety  of  other  information.  The  spy,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to 
the  gallows  and  executed,  was  only  taken  np  and  detained  in  custody ; 
and  when  our  army  was  at  New  York,  he  was  discharged,  at  tlie 
request  of  some  of  the  rebel  chieb.  The  deputy  commissary  of 
prisoners  saw  him  safely  on  board  the  oartel  ship,  and  laid  in  for  him 
the  best  provisions  the  place  could  supply.  Lovell,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  this,  the  instant  he  landed  in  the  rebel  territory,  wrote 
the  commissary  a  most  abusive  letter ;  and,  by  this  in&moos  behavior^ 
having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  villany,  was,  in  the  (q)inion  of  the 
rebels  of  Massachusetts,  deemed  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  C!oa- 
gress ;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  in  Boston,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  their  delegates  to  Congress.  The  rebel  spies  and  prisoners 
taken  by  our  troops  have  been  always  treated  with  a  lenity  nearly 
akin  to  folly ;  the  rebels  never  imputed  it  to  our  humanity,  but  to  our 
timidity  and  dread  of  them." 

The  Political  Register  quotes  a  passage  from  an  intercepted  letter 
of  Mr.  Lovell,  dated  Philadelphia,  Nov.  20, 1780,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gerry,  in  which  he  said :  ''  Is  it  not  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Massachn* 
setts?  Does  my  wife  look  as  if  she  wanted  a  toothless,  grayheadedi 
sciatic  husband  near  her?  I  am  more  benefit  to  her  at  a  distance 
than  in  conjunction,  as  the  almanac  has  it" 

In  1784  Mr.  Lovell  was  appointed  receiver  of  Continental  taxes, 
and  during  the  confederacy  of  1788  and  '89  he  was  the  ccdleotor  for 
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itm  pott  ^  Bostai.    He  WM  the  naval  oflMr  of  Boston  from  ITBO 
mftQ  hk  decease,  at  T^Hoidhain,  Maine,  Jnlj  14, 1814. 

Ifr.  Lo?eIl  puUidied  several  traota.  In  1760  be  delivered  an 
0— tioa  in  Latin,  to  Ae  mBworj  «f  the  veneraUe  Henry  Flint,  vrlio 
ipaa  fifty-five  yean  a  tator  of  Harvard  Coll^.  In  1808,  Propaga> 
lioB  of  Tmdi,  or  Tyranny  Anatomised ;  Sketdies  of  Man  as  He  is, 
conmwtad  ivith  Ae  Past  and  Present  Mode  of  Education;  A  Letter 
la  Ae  F^resident  of  the  United  States,  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be 
fitted  qweially  for  the  Age  and  Coorage  of  the  Young  Federal  Repub- 
licans of  Boston,  and  also  to  be  calculated  generally  to  promote  the 
oomfixrt  <tf  an  gray-headed  as  well  as  graoi-heoded  free  dtiaens  every- 
«b0re:4ated,Jiily4,18O6. 


DR.  BENJAMIN   CHURCH. 

MABOH  ft,  1T73.  ON  TBB  BO0ION  MAS8A0R& 

Dk.  Benjamin  Chubch  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Church, 
of  Mather  Byles'  church,  in  Boston ;  and  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Aug.  24,  1734.  He  entered  the  Latin  school  in  1745,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1754.  He  was  a  student  in  the  London  Med- 
ical College,  and  walked  the  hospitals,  daily  visiting  all  the  wards. 
He  married  Miss  Hannah  Hill,  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  a  sister  of 
his  early  friend,  a  young  student  in  London.  He  returned  to  Boston, 
and  had  Benjamin,  who  married  a  lady  of  London,  and  became  a 
surgeon  in  the  British  army ;  James  Miller,  bom  1759  ;  Sarah, 
bom  1761,  who  married  Benjamin  Weld,  a  tory  refugee ;  Hannah, 
bora  1764,  who  married  William  Kirkly,  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
had  sixteen  children.  It  is  to  a  descendant  of  this  branch  that  the 
editor  is  indebted  for  information. 

Dr.  Church  was  the  surgeon  who  examined  the  body  of  Crispos 
Attucks,  killed  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  massacre  of  1770 ;  and 
his  deposition  is  printed  in  the  narrative  of  the  town.    He  was  the 
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first  Grand  MsBter  of  tike  Biniig  Sun  Lodge,  instainted  in  ITTS.  Bkr. 
Chorch  pronoonoed  the  oration  on  the  massacre,  at  the  Old  Soudi;  sal 
80  vast  was  the  throng  of  people  to  hear  it,  that  the  orator,  and  Mi 
Hancock,  the  moderator  of  this  adjoamed  town-meeting,  were  oUi^  li 
be  taken  in  at  a  window.  It  was  reoeiyed  "  with  nnhersal  apjdaoM^'' 
and  directly  after  its  deliveiy  the  people  nnanimously  reqmested  a  mpj 
for  the  press.  Dr.  Eliot  says  of  it,  that  ^^  it  is  oertainlj  one  of  d» 
very  best  of  the  Boston  orations."  He  had  genius  and  taste,  and  wis 
an  excellent  writer  in  poetry  and  prose,  consisting  mostly  of  easays  of 
a  witty  and  philological  nature,  which  are  scattered  in  newspapgg 
and  publicati<ms  almost  obsolete. 

On  the  evening  after  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  the  Imtaa 
exhibition  appeared  from  Mrs.  Clapham's  balcony,  in  King-street;  and 
in  one  of  the  chamber  windows  was  inscribed  the  foUowing  iaqpaa- 
sioned  effusion : 

**  Canst  tlum,  speotator,  Tiew  this  orimMowl  aooiidt 
And  not  reflect  what  these  sad  portndts  mean  ? 
Or  ean  thj  slanghtered  brethren's  gailtleBs  gore 
Be?enge«  in  Tain,  flrom  year  to  year  implore  ? 
Ask  not  when  Preston  or  his  botshers  are ! 
Bat  ask,  who  brought  those  bloody  Tillatns  here? 
NoTor  fbr  instmments  forsake  the  oanse. 
Nor  spare  the  wretoh  who  would  sabtert  the  laws ! 
That  ruthless  fleod,  who,  for  a  trifling  hire. 
Would  murder  scores,  or  set  a  town  on  fire. 
Compared  with  him  who  would  a  land  enslaTe, 
Appears  an  inotmsiderable  knaTe. 
And  shsU  the  first  adorn  the  fiUal  tree. 
While,  pampered  and  oaressed,  the  last  goes  ttmi 
Forbid  it,  thou  whose  eye  no  bribe  can  blind. 
Nor  fisar  ean  influence,  nor  fiiror  bind ! 
Thy  Justice  drore  one  murderer  to  despdr ; 
And  shall  a  number  lire  in  riot  here? 
liTC  and  appear  to  glory  in  the  crimes 
Wluoh  hand  destruction  down  to  Aiture  times  ? 
Tes,  ye  shall  live !  but  live  like  branded  Cain, 
In  daily  dread  of  being  nightly  slain  ; 
And  when  the  anzious  scene  on  earth  is  o*er. 
Tour  names  shall  stink  till  time  shall  be  no  mors !  '* 

We  cannot  restrain  the  desire  to  present  the  peroration  of  the 
oration  so  mnch  applauded :  "  By  Heaven,  they  die !  Thus  nature 
spoke,  and  the  swollen  heart  leaped  to  execute  Uie  dreadful  purpose. 
Dire  was  the  interval  of  rage, — fierce  was  the  conflict  of  the  sooL    In 
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IkH  inqpottent  hour,  did  not  ihe  steDdng  ghosti  of  our  stem  tn^ 
point  us  to  bloody  deeds  of  veDgeanoe?  Did  not  the  oon- 
of  our  expiring  liberdes  impel  ns  to  remoneless  hmTOC? 
Sil^  htAl  the  gaaidian  God  of  New  England  issues  his  awful  maii- 
—  PeaoOi  be  still !  Hushed  was  the  bursting  war ;  the  lowering 
firowned  its  rage  awaj.  Confidence  in  that  God,  beneadi 
wing  we  shelter  all  our  cares,  —  that  blessed  confidence  released 
the  dastard,  the  cowering  prej;  with  hanghtj  scorn  we  refused  to 
beoome  their  executioners,  and  nobly  gave  them  to  the  wrath  of 
Hea^ren.  But  words  can  poorly  paint  the  horrid  scene.  Defenceless, 
prostrate,  bleeding  countiymen,  —  the  piercing,  agouising  groans,  — 
the  mingled  moan  of  weeping  relatives  and  firiends,  -^  these  best  can 
qpeak,  to  rouse  the  luke-warm  into  noble  zeal, — to  fire  the  zealous  into 
manly  n^  against  the  foul  oppression  of  quartering  troops  in  pop- 
ulous cities  in  times  of  peace." 

There  is  but  one  sentence  in  this  admired  production  that  could  be 
construed  in  the  least  degree  to  indicate  the  fear  that  this  vigorous 
mind  would  ever  forsake  the  cause  of  injured  humanity,  wherein  he 
says,  '^  The  constitution  of  England  I  revere  to  a  degree  of  idolatry." 
This,  however,  is  directly  qualified,  for  he  continues,  "  but  my  attach- 
ment is  to  the  common  weal.  The  magistrate  will  ever  command  my 
respect  by  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  his  administrations." 

Dr.  Church  was  a  Boston  representative,  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  in  1774,  and  physician-general  to  the  patriot  army  in 
that  year. 

About  the  year  1768,  Dr.  Church  erected  an  elegant  mansion  at 
Raynham,  on  the  side  of  Nippahonsit  pond,  '^  allured,  perhaps,"  says 
Dr.  Allen,  *^  by  the  pleasures  of  fishing."  Probably  it  was  thus  that 
he  created  a  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  led  to  his  defection  from 
the  cause  of  his  country.  A  letter  written  in  cipher,  to  his  brother 
in  Boston,  was  intrusted  by  him  to  a  young  woman,  with  whom  he  was 
said  to  be  living  in  crime.  The  mysterious  letter  was  found  upon  her; 
but,  the  doctor  having  opportunity  to  speak  to  her,  it  was  only  by  the 
force  of  threats  that  the  name  of  the  writer  was  extorted  from  her. 
It  was  for  some  time  difficult  to  find  any  person  capable  of  decipher- 
ing Dr.  Church's  letter,  but  at  length  it  was  effected  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunuel  West,  of  New  Bedford.  When  Washington  charged  him  with 
his  baseness,  he  never  attempted  to  vindicate  himself. 

Washington  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Hancock,  dated  Cambridge,  Oct  5, 
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1775 :  "  I  have  now  a  paulfiil,  though  a  neoeiBarj  duty  to  peiftm, 
reepectiDg  Dr.  Church,  director-general  of  the  hoepitaL  Ahoata 
week  ago,  Mr.  Secretary  Ward,  of  Providenoe,  sent  up  to  me  aai 
Wainwood,  an  inhabitant  of  Newport,  with  a  letter  directed  to  Mqor 
Cane,  in  Boston,  in  characterB ;  which,  he  said,  had  been  left  wkk 
Wainwood  some  time  ago,  bj  a  woman  who  was  kept  by  Dr.  ChmcL 
She  had  before  pressed  Wainwood  to  take  her  to  Oapt  Wallaoe,  al 
Newport,  Mr.  Dudley  the  collector,  or  (George  Bowe,  whieh  ha 
declined.  She  then  gare  him  a  letter,  with  a  strict  charge  to  delifar 
it  to  either  of  those  gentlemen.  He,  suspecting  some  improper  oor> 
respondence,  kept  the  letter,  and  after  some  time  opened  it ;  but,  not 
being  able  to  read  it,  hud  it  up,  where  it  remained  until  he  reoeiTed  aa 
obscure  letter  from  the  woman,  expressing  an  anxiety  after  the  original 
letter.  He  then  communicated  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  ' 
sent  him  up  with  the  papers  to  me.  I  immediately  secured  the 
woman ;  but  for  a  long  time  she  was  proof  against  every  threat  and 
persuasion  to  discover  the  author.  However,  at  length  Ae 
brought  to  a  confession,  and  named  Dr.  Church.  I  then  ii 
secured  him,  and  all  his  papers.  Upon  his  first  examination,  he  readily 
acknowledged  the  letter;  said  it  was  designed  for  his  brother  Ffeming, 
and  when  deciphered  would  be  found  to  contain  nothing  criminaL 
He  acknowledged  his  never  having  communicated  the  correspondoice  to 
any  person  here,  but  the  girl,  and  made  many  protestations  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Having  found  a  person  capable  of  decipher* 
ing  the  letter,  I,  in  the  mean  time,  had  all  his  papers  seardied,  but 
found  nothing  criminal  amoiig  them.  But  it  appeared,  on  inqoiry, 
that  a  confidant  had  been  among  the  papers  before  my  meaaenger 
arrived." 

We  select  this  passage  from  Dr.  Church's  intercepted  letter :  "  For 
the  sake  of  the  miserable  convulsed  emjure,  repeal  the  acts,  or  Britain 
is  undona  This  advice  is  the  result  of  warm  aflfection  to  my  king 
and  the  realm.     Remember,  I  never  deceived  you." 

He  was  convicted  by  court-martial,  Oct  3,  1775,  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  president,  ''of  holding  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
enemy."  He  was  imprisoned  at  Cambridge.  On  Oct  27,  he  waa 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  examined.  His 
defence  before  the  house,  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections,  waa  a 
specimen  of  brilliant  talents  and  great  ingenuity.  That  the  letter  waa 
designed  for  his  brother,  but,  not  being  sent,  he  had  communicated  no 
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ikdEgenoe :  thftt  there  ms  nothing  in  the  letter  bat  notorioos  ftetB : 
bt  Us  exaggerations  of  the  American  force  could  onl j  be  designed 
I  iifor  the  cause  of  liberty :  and  that  the  object  was  porelj  patriotic. 
'Oonfirmed,"  said  he,  '^in  assured  innocence,  I  stand  prepared  for 
«ar  keenest  searchings.  The  wannest  bosom  here  does  not  flame  wiA 
brighter  seal  for  the  security,  happiness,  and  liberties,  of  America." 
b  was  expelled  from  the  house ;  and  the  Continental  Congress  aftcr- 
rards  resolved  that  he  should  be  confined  in  jail  in  Connecticut,  and 
'driwned  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper."  He  was  afterwards 
Dowed  to  occasionally  ride  out,  under  a  trusty  guard.  Madam 
Ldams,  in  alluding  to  the  treachery  of  Dr.  Church,  remarked  at 
hat  time :  "  Yon  may  as  well  hope  to  bind  up  a  hungry  tiger  with 
.  cobweb,  as  to  hold  such  debauched  patriots  in  the  visionary  chains 
f  decency,  or  to  charm  them  with  the  intellectual  beauty  of  truth 
ad  reason."  His  residence,  in  Boston,  vras  at  the  south  comer  of 
Lvon-plaoe.  Dr.  Thatcher  says,  '^  There  were  not  a  few  among  the 
x»t  respectable  and  intelligent  in  the  community  who  expressed 
tRmg  doubts  of  a  criminal  design  in  his  conduct."  Our  readers, 
owever,  need  only  to  examine  the  statement  of  Paul  Revere,  in  the 
icoeedii^  paragraphs,  to  have  their  minds  satisfied  of  his  treacherous 
mduct  It  appears  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot,  corresponding 
)cretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  dated  Boston,  Jan. 
,  1798:  "In  the  M  of  1774,  and  winter  of  1775,  I  was  one  of 
pwards  of  thirty,  chiefly  mechanics,  who  formed  ourselves  into  a 
>mmittee,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  British 
ddiers,  and  gaining  every  intelL'gence  of  the  movements  of  the  tories. 
re  held  our  meetings  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern.  We  were  so  care- 
il  that  our  meetings  should  be  kept  secret,  that  every  time  we  met, 
rery  person  swore  upon  the  Bible  that  they  would  not  discover  any 
r  our  transactions,  but  to  Hancock,  Adams,  Drs..  Warren,  Church, 
ad  one  or  two  more.  About  November,  when  things  began  to  grow 
aious,  a  gentleman  who  had  connections  with  the  tory  party,  but 
as  a  whig  at  heart,  acquainted  me  that  our  meetings  were  discovered, 
od  mentioned  the  identical  words  that  were  spoken  among  us  the 
ight  before.  We  did  not  then  distrust  Dr.  Church,  but  supposed  it 
rast  be  some  one  among  us.  We  removed  to  another  place,  which 
e  thought  was  more  secure ;  but  here  we  found  that  all  our  transac- 
ons  were  communicated  to  Grov.  Gage.  This  came  to  me  through 
le  tben  secretary,  Flucker.    He  told  it  to  the  gentleman  mentioned 
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•bore.  It  was  Am  a  oommon  qpinion  that  thore  mm  a  traitnr  im.tf^ 
P»>Yincial  Congress,  and  that  Gage  iras  possessed  of  all  their  aeoviK 
Dr.  Church  i^ipeared  to  be  a  high  son  of  liberty.  He  freqnentad  a| 
the  places  where  they  met;  was  encouraged  by  all  the  leaden  of  Ai 
SODS  of  liberty ;  and  it  appeared  ha  was  respected  by  th^Di  thoi^I 
knew  that  Dr.  Wanen  had  not  the  greatest  respect  for  him. 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  liberty  songs  which  he  composed 
parodized  by  him  in  &vor  of  the  British,  yet  none  dare  charge  hna 
with  it  I  was  a  constant  and  critical  observer  of  him,  and  I  dm! 
say  that  I  never  thought  him  a  man  of  principle,  and  I  doubted  mwl^  ^ 
in  my  own  mind,  whether  he  was  a  real  whig.  I  knew  that  ha  ksft  r 
company  with  a  Capt  Price,  a  half-pay  British  officer;  and  that  hi  ^ 
frequently  dined  with  him  and  Bobinson,  one  of  the  commissioiMn  :, 
I  know  that  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  asked  him  why  ha  wai  ^^ 
so  often  with  Bobinson  and  Price.  His  answer  was,  that  he  kqt  L 
company  with  them  on  purpose  to  find  out  their  plans.  The  day  ate 
the  batde  of  Lexington,  I  met  him  in  Cambridge,  when  he  shew  ai 
some  blood  on  his  stocking,  which,  he  said,  spirted  on  him  from  a  nsa 
who  was  killed  near  him,  as  he  was  urging  the  militia  on.  I  wd  k 
remember  that  I  argued  with  myself,  if  a  man  will  risk  his  life  in  a  i, 
cause,  he  must  be  a  friend  to  that  cause ;  and  I  neyer  suspected  bia  L 
after,  till  he  was  charged  with  being  a  traitor. 

'^The  same  day,  I  met  Dr.  Warren.  He  was  president  of  tb 
Committee  of  Safety.  He  engaged  me  as  a  messenger  to  do  the  out* 
of-doors  business  for  the  committee,  which  gave  me  an  opportunily  of 
being  ft^uently  with  them.  The  Friday  evening  after,  about  sonseki 
I  was  sitting  with  some  or  near  all  that  committee,  in  their  room, 
which  was  at  Mr.  Hastings'  house,  in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Church,  all  at 
once,  started  up.  '  Dr.  Warren,'  said  he,  '  I  am  determined  to  go 
into  Boston  to-morrow.'  It  set  them  all  a  staring.  Dr.  Warm 
replied, '  Are  you  serious,  Dr.  Church?  They  will  hang  you,  if  they 
catch  you  in  Boston.'  He  replied,  'I  am  serious,  and  am  determined 
to  go,  at  all  adventures.'  After  a  considerable  conversation,  Dr.  War- 
ren said,  'K  you  are  determined,  let  us  make  some  business  for  you.' 
They  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  get  medicine  for  their  and  our 
wounded  officers.  He  went  the  next  morning,  and  I  think  he  caine 
back  on  Sunday  evening.  Aft;er  he  had  told  the  committee  how 
things  were,  I  took  him  aside,  and  inquired  particularly  how  they 
treated  him.     He  said,  that '  as  soon  as  he  got  to  their  linea,  on 
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iMoo  Fade,  Umj  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  Gen. 
kgbf  where  he  was  examined;  and  ihea  he  was  sent  if  Gonld'e  bar- 
Mioii  and  was  not  aiilfered  to  go  home  bat  once.  After  he  ms  taken 
f  tOf  holding  a  conespondenoe  with  the  British,  I  came  across  Dea. 
Mab  Baris.  We  entered  into  oonyersation  about  him.  He  told  me 
ttt  llie  mwning  Chnrch  went  into  Boston,  he  (Davis)  reoeiyed  a 
■at  ftr  Oen.  Oage;  —  (he  th«i  did  not  know  that  Church  was  in 
vn.)  When  he  got  to  the  general's  house,  he  was  told  the  general 
«ld  not  be  wpdDe  with,  —  that  he  was  in  private  with  a  gentleman; 
a4  lie  waitsd  near  half  an  hoar,  when  Gen.  Gage  and  Dr.  Chordi 
■eootof  a  room,  discoarsmg together  like  persons  who  had  been  long 
Cfuninted.  He  i^ypeared  to  be  qoite  sarprised  at  seeing  Dea.  Davis 
eve ;  that  he  (Chareh)  went  where  he  pleased,  while  in  Boston,  only 
Major  Oaine,  one  of  Gage's  tools,  went  with  him.  I  was  told  bj 
letlier  pefaon,  whom  I  codd  depend  upon,  that  he  saw  Chareh  go  into 
SB.  Gage's  hooae  at  the  above  time;  that  he  got  oat  of  the  duuse 
id  went  np  the  steps  more  like  a  man  that  was  aoqaaintod  than  a 


*' Some  time  after,  —  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  —  I  fell  in  company 
ith  a  gentleman  who  studied  with  Chareh.  In  discoursing  about  him, 
related  what  I  have  mentioned  above.  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  that 
a  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Britbh,  and  that  it  was  he  who  informed 
len.  Gage ;  that  he  knew  for  certain  that,  a  short  time  before  the 
tattle  of  Lexington,  —  for  he  then  lived  with  him,  and  took  care  of  his 
osiness  and  books,  —  he  had  no  money  by  him,  and  was  much  drove 
ir  money;  that,  all  at  once,  he  had  several  hundred  new  British 
nineas ;  and  that  he  thought  at  the  time  where  they  came  from." 

When  released  from  his  imprisonment  in  Norwich  jail,  Conn.,  May, 
776,  he  set  sail  from  Boston  for  London,  —  some  say  for  the  West 
ndies ;  and,  according  to  a  &mily  tradition,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
ear  the  Boston  Light-house,  and  all  on  board  perished.  Our  prin- 
ipal  authorities  state,  however,  that  after  he  left  Boston  he  was  never 
jeard  from.    His  &mily  was  pensioned  by  the  crown. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  before  introducing  an  incident. 
!ol.  Bevere  was  the  first  President  of  the  llassachusetts  Mechanics' 
Jhariteble  Association,  and  a  copper-plate  engraver.  In  the  year 
768,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  voted  to  send  a  circular  letter 
» the  several  Provinces,  on  the  alarming  state  of  this  country,  and 
ftviting  a  convention  to  oppose  a  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the 
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representativee  of  the  people.  The  king  direoted  Governor  Bem 
to  demand  that  the  said  vote  be  rescinded  and  oUitented.  Avole  i 
paased,  Jane  80, 1768,  not  to  conform  to  it,  seventeen  members  a 
voting  in  &vor  of  it,  and  ninety*two  in  the  negstive.  The  seventi 
members  were  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  Bescinders,  and  tiea 
with  contempt  Paul  Bevere  engraved  a  caricatore,  entitled  '^  A  Ws 
Place  —  Hell."  The  delineation  was  a  pair  of  monstrous  open  ja< 
resembling  those  of  a  shark,  with  flames  issuing;  and  Satan,  wU 
large  pitchfork,  driving  the  sevente^  Bescinders  ioio  the  flsH 
exclaiming,  '^  Now  I  *ve  got  yon !  A  fine  haul,  bj  Jove ! ''  M 
reluctance  is  shown  bythe  foremost  man  at  entering,  who  is  sappa 
to  represent  the  Hon.  Timothy  Buggies,  afterward  a  brigadier-geai 
of  Worcester  county,  another  devil  is  drawn,  with  a  fork,  §y 
towards  him,  and  crymg  out,  ''  Push  on,  Tim ! "  Over  the  wp 
jaw  is  seen,  in  the  back-ground,  the  cupola  of  the  Phmnce-hoi 
with  the  Indian  and  bow  and  arrow,  the  arms  of  the  Provinoe,  wh 
was  the  residence  <tf  the  govenior.  When  Bevere  was  aigsgei 
executing  this  caricature.  Dr.  Benj.  Church  came  into  his  {ASm,  i 
seeing  what  he  vras  about,  took  a  pen  and  wrote  the  fiiUowing  linM 
an  accompaniment : 

*'  On,  hn,r9  BMcinden  !  to  yon  yawning  oell,  — 
8eT«nteen  sooh  misomnts  sure  wiU  ttartto  ML 
There  pnnj  Tillmine,  damned  for  petty  sin. 
On  sooh  dtstinguiahed  looandrelB  gaie  and  grin ; 
The  outdone  DotU  will  resign  his  sway.  — 
He  nerer  oont  his  millions  in  a  day.*' 
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JOSEPH  WARREN.  M.  0. 

« 

Sbb  hum  of  Warrea.  appean  on  the  Boll  of  Battle  Abbej,  as 
m%  of  thoee  engnged  in  the  Battle  o[  HaatiDgB,  under  William  the 
■qneror,  Oot  14, 1066.  It  iq)pean  also  in  Doomadaj  Book,  jfolh 
hid  in  1081.  Winiam  de  Warrene,  the  first  of  the  name  aooording 
Duncan's  Dukes  of  Normandj,  related  to  Doke  William  on  the  side 
-Us  motber,  who  was  niece  to  the  Dachesa  Gronner,  took  his  name 
■a  Ae  fief  <tf  Vaienne,  or  Warrene,  in  the  district  of  St  Aub-in-I»- 
mC  Wamne  reodyed  firom  the  Conqueror  two  hundred  and  ninetj* 
^  manors^  and  in  107S  he  was  alined  to  lUohard  de  Bienfiute 
I  Qnnd  Justiciary  of  England.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey,  by 
!aDiam  BufiiSy  in  1089,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  buried 
rthe  Abbey  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  which  he  had  founded. 
The  ancestry  of  General  Joseph  Warren  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
tubtful  speculation,  as  it  could  not  be  traced  to  the  ancient  fomilies 
her  of  Plymouth  or  Watertown.  After  careful  research,  we  believe 
traceable  to  the  public  records  of  Boston.  Doubtless  the  ancestor  of 
is  &mily  was  Peter  Warren,  a  mariner,  who,  according  to  Suffolk 
seds,  purchased  an  estate  of  Theodore  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  March 
1659,  "  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Boston,  next  the  water-side, 
posite  and  against  Dorchester  Neck."  This  was  a  part  of  ancient 
attapan,  now  South  Boston.  On  his  decease,  he  gave  his  dwelling- 
oae  and  land  to  his  widow  Esther,  for  and  during  her  natural  life,  in 
36  she  continue  a  widow,  and  not  otherwise.  In  case  she  happen  to 
inry  again,  the  estate  should  revert  to  his  son  Joseph ;  or,  at  her 
cease,  if  a  widow,  he  bequeathed  the  sam^  to  him.  He  married 
ree  times,  and  died  at  Boston,  Nov.  15,  1704,  aged  76  years,  ilis 
U  is  in  Suflblk  Probate.  His  son  Joseph,  according  to  Suffolk  Deeds, 
nveyed,  April  15, 1714,  this  estate  to  Henry  Hill,  distiller,  for  eighty 
innds,  with  the  reserve,  that  his  widowed  mother  Esther  should  have 
life  occupancy,  and  profits  and  benefits  of  the  same.  It  was  located 
Boston,  at  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  bounded  southerly  at 
e  fiont  by  Essex-street,  fifty-soven  ftet;  westerly  by  the  land  of 
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Isaao  Goose,  eightj-one  feet;  northerly  bj  the  land  of  Homy  Ool%'  i 
thirty-one  feet;  easterly  by  the  land  of  Whitman,  eighly-ibar  ftet; —  ':t 
with  the  buildings,  wells,  water-oonrses,  &e.  A  distillery  baa  kif  il 
been  located  on  this  estate,  bounded  by  South-etreet,  and  is  impiofri  ^: 
by  William  E.  French.  This  was  doubtless  the  aaceatnd  reaUenssi  c 
We  find  no  oonveyance  of  real  estate  to  Peter  Warren  at  anj-otte  u 
period.  z 

Sarah,  the  first  wife  of  Peter  Warren,  was  admitted  to  tho  OH  i. 
South  Church,  by  dismission.  May  22, 1670.  His  seoond  wife,  Hnh  \\ 
nah,  was  received  in  the  same  diurch,  by  dismission  also,  April  80^  i\ 
1675 ;  and  his  third  wife,  Esther,  was  admitted  to  that  dmrdi,  aiss  i^ 
by  dismission,  Oct  11,  1687.  3 

The  baptisms  of  the  children  are  on  the  records  of  the  Old  Bontk  u 
Church,  and  correspond  with  the  births  on  the  records  of  Boston,  si  i! 
follows :  Peter  Warren  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Bbbert  Tnebr,  j; 
of  Dorchester,  Aug.  1, 1660,  by  whom  he  had  John,  bom  Sept  8,  * 
1661 ;  Joseph,  bom  Feb.  19, 1662;  Benjamin,  bom  July  25,  1666; 
Elizabeth,  bom  Jan.  4, 1667;  Bobert,  bom  Dec  14, 1670 ;  EbeneH^ 
bom  Feb.  11, 1672;  Peter,  bom  April  20, 1676;  Hannah,  by  Ui  k 
wife  Hannah,  bom  May  19,  1680;  Mary,  bom  Nor.  24,  1688;  ji 
Bobert,  bom  Dec.  24,  1684. 

Joseph,  the  second  son  of  Peter,  who,  aooording  to  Snffdk  Deedi, 
was  a  housowright,  married  Deborah,  a  dan^iiter  of  Samuel  WilUaai^ 
of  Boxbury,  where  he  settled,  and  had  eij^t  children;  among  whon 
was  Joseph,  bom  Feb.  2, 1696.  He  died  at  Bozbuiy,  July  18, 1729, 
aged  66 ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  Boston  record  of  his  biztL 
His  will  was  proved  August  1st  of  that  date. 

Joseph,  Jr.,  son  of  Joseph  of  Boxbury,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Stevens,  of  that  town,  May  29, 1740.  He  is  named,  en 
Suffolk  Probate,  as  ''  gentleman."  He  was  a  respectable  fimneri  and 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  an  iq)ple,  with  a  fine  Uoah  on  one 
side,  fionous  as  the  Warren  Busset  The  Boston  News-Letter  thus 
relates  the  tale  of  his  decease,  in  a  note  dated  Boxbury,  Oct  25, 1755: 

''  On  Wednesday  last  a  sorrowful  accident  happened  here.  As  Mr. 
Joseph  Warren,  of  this  town,  was  gathering  iq)ples  from  a  tree,  standing 
upon  a  ladder  at  a  considerable  distance  iBrom  the  ground,  he  fidl  firom 
thence,  broke  his  neck,  and  expired  in  a  few  moments.  He  was 
esteemed  a  man  of  good  understanding,  industrious,  upri^t,  honesty 
and  fiuthfttl, — a  serious,  exemplary  Christian,  a  useful  member  of 
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ittAij.  Ha  iras  genenlly  nspected  unongit  us,  and  hia  death  la 
hraraallj'  kmented." 

Idaeph,  Sd,  a  aon  of  Joaeph,  Jr.,  waa  bom  at  Boxbury,  June  11, 
tl.  He  graduated  at  HarYard  Oollege,  1759,  and  waa  a  paUio- 
iKftl  teacher  at  Bozbury,  in  1760.  The  old  manaion  in  which  he 
a  bam  haa  been  demoliahed,  and  an  exact  model  of  it,  made  partly 
ibe  original  materials,  is  retained  in  the  &mily  of  Dr.  Brown,  who 
Ried  a  daoj^ter  of  Dr.  John  Warren.  A  painting  of  the  estate 
mt  the  fiunily  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warr^.  An  elegant  stone  building 
a  been  erected  on  the  location.  The  inacriptions  herewith  are  chia- 
A  oii«the  front  side  <tf  the  second  story  of  the  edifice ;  that  on  the 
^t  hand  is  aa  follows : 

**  On  this  spot  stood  the  house  erected  in  1720  by  Joseph  Warren,  of 
Baton,  remarkaUe  for  being  the  birthplace  of  General  Joseph  War- 
By  Us  grandson,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June 
r,  1775."  The  inscription  on  the  left  hand  is  as  follows :  "  John 
ratneny  a  distinguished  physician  and  anatomist,  was  also  bom  here. 
be  original  mansion  being  in  ruins,  this  house  was  built  by  John  C. 
fanen,  M.  D.,  in  1846,  son  of  the  last  named,  as  a  permanent 
MDorial  of  Ihe  spot"  The  estate  is  in  Warren-street,  on  Warren- 
lace,  opposite  St  James' -street 

Warren  was  oyer  remarkable  for  fearless  intrepidity.  When  at 
oUege,  some  of  his  classmates  were  engaged  in  a  merriment  which 
bey  knew  Warren  would  not  approve,  and  adopted  a  plan  to  prevent 
is  attendance.  They  fiutened  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  was 
1  the  upper  story  of  a  college  building.  Warren,  finding  that  he 
onld  not  get  in  at  the  door,  and  perceiving  that  there  was  an  open 
rindow,  determined  to  effect  his  entrance  by  that  way,  from  the  roof. 
la  aoocnrdingiy  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and,  getting 
at  upon  the  roef,  let  himself  down  to  the  eaves,  and  thence,  by  the 
id  of  a  spout,  to  a  level  with  the  open  window,  through  which  he 
Baped  into  the  midst  of  the  conspirators.  The  spout,  which  was  of 
rood,  was  so  much  decayed  by  time,  that  it  fell  to  the  ground  as 
Tarren  relaxed  his  hold  upon  it  His  classmates,  hearing  the  crash, 
oahed  to  the  window,  and  when  they  perceived  the  cause,  loudly  con- 
;ntiilated  him  upon  the  escape.  He  coolly  remarked  that  the  spout 
ed  retained  its  position  just  long  enough  to  serve  his  purpose ;  and, 
ritboat  further  notice  of  the  accident,  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with 
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them  on  the  mischief  they  intended  to  perpetntei  whioli  had.  Ilk  «i 

desired  effect  />  it 

In  the  period  of  the  ReYolution  a  gaDowa  was  erected  on  tlia  Bedki  •si 
near  Boxbury,  for  the  public  execution  ot  criminals.  One  day,  ufaH  .13 
he  was  passing  the  spot,  he  met  three  British  offioera,  one  oi  vlaak  u: 
called  to  him,  saying,  '^ Go  on,  Warren;  yon  will  aoon  oome  to  Ihap  n; 
gallows ! "  It  was  very  evident  they  meant  to  insult  him,  aa  tbqib  a 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered.  Warren  was  not  %  ■;. 
man  to  submit  to  an  insult  from  any  one,  least  of  all  from  them.  Ha  is 
immediately  turned  back,  walked  up  to  them,  and  calmly  requeatad  la  ^ 
know  which  of  them  had  thus  addressed  him.  Not  (me  of  them  Ul  ^ 
the  courage  to  avow  his  insolence.  Finding  he  could  obtain  no  anaiVn  ai 
he  at  last  left  them,  ashamed  of  themselves  and  each  other,  but  pkaaad  ^ 
to  escape  so  easily.  This  is  related  on  the  authorily  of  Dr.  John  CL  ^ 
Warren. 

Gen.  Warren  resided  several  years  in  Boston,  on  the  location  of 
the  present  American  House,  nearly  ojqposite  Ehn-street.  Wired 
skulls,  from  his  anatomical  room,  were  discovered,  in  excavating  the 
earth,  about  the  year  1835.  He  was  a  member  of  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper's 
church,  in  Brattle-street,  and  his  pew  was  located  opposite  the  old 
southern  door,  in  the  body  of  the  house,  which  he  selected  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disturbance,  when  abruptly  called  on  for  medical  aid. 

The  late  Grovemor  Eustis,  who  was,  in  1774,  a  student  of  medidne 
under  Warren,  relates  that,  in  returning  to  his  dwelling,  he  passed 
several  British  oflScers  in  Queen-street,  among  whom  was  CoL  Wol- 
cott,  who  subsequently  became  notorious  for  a  paltry  insult,  in  address* 
ing  General  Washington  as  ''  Mr.  Washington,"  in  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  prisoners ;  and,  as  the  friends  of  Warren  were  then  con- 
stantly expecting  that  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  seiie  him  by 
the  regulars,  Eustis  stated  the  circumstance,  and  advised  him  not  to 
leave  ^e  house.  Warren  replied, ''  I  have  a  visit  to  make  to  a  lady  in 
Comhill,  this  evening,  and  I  will  go  at  once ;  come  with  me."  He 
then  put  his  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  they  went  out.  They  passed 
severd  British  oflScers,  without  molestation  bom  them.  It  was  ascer- 
tained,  the  next  day,  that  they  were  watching  for  two  pieces  of  cannon 
which  had  been  removed  by  some  Bostonians,  of  which  a  relaticm  is 
given  in  the  outline  of  John  Hancock.  Warren,  havilig  his  qurit 
fretted,  one  day,  by  some  of  the  taunts  frequently  uttered  by  British 
officers,  exclaimed,  '' These  fellows  say  we  won't  fight    By  heavens! 


I  shmDdie  up  to  my  knees  in  Mood ! ''  This  ivts  spoken  bnta 
iks  before  tke  Battle  of  Bunkei  HilL 
Warrai  manied  EUxabeih,  a  dan^ter  of  the  late  Dr.  Bichard 
y  of  Boston,  Sept  6,  1764.  Their  children  were  Joseph,  who 
Bd  at  Harvaid  Ck>llege,  in  1786,— died  sin^o  m  1790 ;  Richard, 
A  at  twenty-cme  years  of  age;  Elisabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of 
mold  Welles;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Judge  Newcomb,  of  Greenfield, 
A  Feb.  7, 1826.  Their  son  Joseph  Warren  Newcomb,  conn- 
t  Springfield,  has  two  children,  the  last  liring  descendants.  The 
foonger  children  of  Gen.  Warren  were  finr  a  period  under  the 
MissMercyScoUay,  of  Boston,alady  to  whcmi  he  was  betrothed 
oond  wife.  Hu  wife  died  April  29, 1778,  aged  twenty-six  years, 
tiivressive  tribate  to  the  virtnes  of  his  lamented  partneri^peared 
Boston  Gaietteof  that  year: 

*•  If  flbding  liliM,  when  they  droop  and  die. 
Bobbed  of  each  chjurm  that  pleased  the  gasing  eje, 
inth  nd  regret  the  griering  mind  inspire. 
What,  then,  when  Tlrtae's  brightest  lamps  expired 
Ethereal  spirits  see  the  systems  right. 
Bat  mortal  minds  demand  a  olearer  sight 
In  spite  of  reason's  philosophio  art, 
A  tear  most  hSl  to  indicate  the  heart 
Could  reason's  force  disarm  the  tyrant  fbe. 
Or  calm  the  mind  that  ftels  the  &tal  blow. 
No  clouded  thought  had  discompoeed  the  mind 
Of  him  whom  Hearen  ordained  her  dearest  firiend. 
Good  sense  and  modesty  with  virtue  crowned 
A  sober  mind,  when  fortune  smiled  or  frowned  ; 
So  keen  a  feeling  for  a  friend  distressed. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  a  worm  oppressed. 
These  virtues  fallen  enhance  the  scene  of  woe, 
Swell  the  big  drops  that  scarce  confinement  know, 
And  force  them  down  in  copious  showers  to  flow. 
But  know,  thou  tyrant  I>eath,  thy  force  is  spent,  — 
Tlune  arm  is  weakened,  and  thy  bow  unbent 
Secured  from  insults  of  your  guilty  train 
Of  marshalled  slaves,  inflict  disease  and  pain. 
She  rides  triumphant  on  the  aerial  course. 
To  land  at  pleasure's  incxhausted  source  ; 
Celestial  Qenii  line  the  heavenly  way. 
And  guard  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.  " 

L  Warren,  in  the  year  1766,  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
)T.  Edmund  Dana,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1759,  who 
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beoamo  the  Beotor  of  Wroxeter,  Salop,  in  Enghnd,  Yrhere  be  M  ^' 
in  1828,  and  was  a  brother  €i  Judge  Eranoia  Dana.  TUa  IbUbt  '^ 
passed  into  the  care  of  his  grandson,  Thomas  Oatlej,  Esq.,  of  BUta  ^'\ 
Hall,  Salop,  and  has  reoentlj  been  brought  to  this  coontry  hj  Ednmd  ^^ 
Trowbridge  Hastings,  Esq.,  a  relative  of  the  Dana  tuoSlj.  It  n%  ^' 
predons  relic,  as  presenting  a  view  of  the  state  of  fieUng  in  New  '^ 
England  in  relation  to  the  odious  Stamp  Act  ''' 

ill 

''Boston,  New  England,  March  19, 1766.  ^' 
"DbarSir: — I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  line  from  you  siBBS  '^ 
jou  left  this  country.  I  wrote  to  you  soon  after  I  knew  of  your  anivd  *' 
in  England,  and  I  have  not  at  any  time  been  n^ligent  in  inqoiiiiig  'i 
concerning  you,  wheneyer  an  opportunity  presented.  I  have,  widi  " 
great  satisfaction,  heard  of  that  agreeable  life  which  you  lead  amUit  P 
all  the  gajoties  and  diversions  of  that  jovial  city,  London;  but  I  r 
received  a  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  intelligence  which  I  have  latdy  ^ 
had  of  jour  happy  marriage  with  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  enrj  |^ 
accomplishment,  both  natural  and  acquired.  Accept  the  sincerest  ^ 
wishes  of  your  long  absent  (but  I  hope  not  forgotten)  friend,  that  you 
may  long  enjoy,  with  your  charming  consort,  that^nequalled  happi- 
ness which  must  arise  frx>m  an  union  of  persons  so  amiable. 

''  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  disagreeable  at  this  time  to  hear  something 
of  the  present  state  of  your  native  country.  Never  has  there  been  a 
time,  since  the  first  settlement  of  America,  in  which  the  people  had  su 
much  reason  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  present  The  whole  continent  iff  '^ 
inflamed  to  the  highest  degree.  I  believe  this  country  may  be  ' 
esteemed  as  truly  loyal  in  their  principles  as  any  in  the  universe ;  but 
the  strange  project  of  levying  a  stamp  duty,  and  of  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  privilege  of  trials  by  juries,  has  roused  their  jealousy  and 
resentment  They  can  conceive  of  no  liberty  where  they  have  lost 
the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  where  all  controversies  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  are  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  one 
dependent ;  and  they  think  that  Blave];y  is  not  only  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune, but  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime  (if  there  is  a  possibili^ 
of  escaping  it).  You  are  sensible  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  county 
have  ever  been  zealous  lovers  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  For 
the  enjoyment  of  these,  they  fought  batties,  left  a  pleasant  and  pop- 
ulous country,  and  exposed  themselves  to  all  the  dangers  and  hardahipe 
in  this  new  world;  and  their  laudable  attachment  to  freedom  has  hidi- 
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tzansmitted  to  their  poaterity.  MoreoTer,  in  all  new  ooon* 
M  (and  cq>eciall7  in  this,  which  was  settled  by  private  adventoiezi), 
im  m  more  equal  division  of  property  amongst  the  people;  in  con- 
of  which|  their  inflaenoe  and  authori^  must  be  nearly  equal, 
d  ewexy  man  will  think  himself  deefdy  interested  in  the  support  of 
|ilio  liberty.  Freedom  and  equality  is  the  state  of  nature;  but 
kTery  ia  the  most  unnatural  and  violent  state  that  can  be  conceived 
p  and  its  approach  must  be  gradual  and  imperceptible.  In  many  dd 
ontriea,  where,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  some  particular  fiunilies 
i¥e  been  able  to  acquire  a  very  large  share  of  property,  from  which 
oat  arise  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  —  that  is,  the  power  and  authority 
'  aome  persons  or  fiunilies  is  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
'  the  independence  and  property  of  the  people  in  general;  —  had 
>inarioa  been  prepared  in  this  manner  finr  the  Stamp  Act,  it  might 
srbapB  have  met  with  a  more  &vorable  reception;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
ttempt  to  impose  so  cruel  a  yoke  on  a  people  who  are  so  near  to  the 
sale  of  original  equality,  and  who  look  upon  their  liberties  not  merely 
I  arbitrary  grants,  but  as  their  unalienable,  eternal  rights,  purchased 
J  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  ancestors,  —  which  liberties,  though 
ranted  and  received  as  acts  of  &vor,  could  not,  without  manifest 
ijnstice,  have  been  refused,  and  cannot  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter, 
e  revoked.  Certainly,  if  the  connection  was  rightly  understood, 
hreat  Britain  would  be  convinced  that,  ?rithout  laying  arbitrary  taxes 
foa  her  colonies,  she  may  and  does  reap  such  advantages  as  ought  to 
atisfy  her.  Indeed,  it  amazes  the  more  judicious  people  on  this  side 
he  water,  that  the  late  minister  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  state  of 
America,  and  the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  people ;  or,  if  he 
ras  acquainted,  it  still  surprises  them  to  find  a  man,  in  his  high  station, 
0  ignorant  of  nature,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  as 
oadly  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  millions  of  men  who  would  esteem 
ieath,  with  all  its  tortures,  preferable  to  slavery.  Most  certainly,  in 
rhatever  light  the  Stamp  Act  is  viewed,  an  uncommon  want  of  policy  is 
iiacoverable.  K  the  real  and  only  motive  of  the  minister  was  to  raise 
aoney  from  the  colonies,  that  method  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
dopted  which  was  least  grievous  to  the  people.  Instead  of  this,  the 
dost  unpopular  that  could  be  imagined  is  chosen.  K  there  was  any 
ealonsy  of  the  colonies,  and  the  minister  designed  by  this  act  more  efiect- 
ally  to  secure  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  the  jealousy  was  first 
^eundlesB.  But  if  it  had  been  founded  on  good  reasons,  could  any- 
iuDg  have  been  worse  calculated  to  answer  this  purpose?    Could  aol 
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the  minister  lia?e  found  out,  either  from  liistofy  or  from  Ub  o«b    '^ 

obeervation,  that  the  strength  of  any  conntiy  depended  on  its  beiig  i 

united  within  itself?    Has  he  not,  by  this  act,  broog^t  aboat  i^aAi  i 

most  sealons  colonist  nerer  could  have  expected?    The  coloiiieii  unti  i 

now,  were  ever  at  Tariance,  and  foolishly  jealous  of  each  other.    Ibf  i 

are  now,  by  the  refined  policy  of  Mr.  George  Qrenvillei  united  fir  i 

their  common  defence  against  what  they  beUcTC  to  be  oppression ;  nor   s 

will  they  soon  forget  the  weight  which  this  close  nnioii  gives  then.    : 

The  impossibility  of  acooonting  in  any  other  way  for  the  imposition  of 

the  stamp  duty  has  induced  some  to  imagine  that  the  minister  designed    i 

by  this  act  to  force  the  colonies  into  a  rebellion,  and  from  thenoe  te   \ 

take  occasion  to  treat  them  with  severity,  and,  by  military  power,    ) 

reduce  them  to  servitude.    But  this  supposes  such  a  mcmstroiis  degree   \ 

of  wickedness,  that  charity  forbids  us  to  conclude  him  guilty  of  so  liaA 

a  villany.    But,  admitting  this  to  have  been  his  aim  (as  it  is  known 

that  tyrannical  ministers  have  at  some  time  embraced  even  this  hdUi 

measure  to  accomplish  their  cursed  designs),  should  he  not  have  eoB- 

sidered  that  every  power  in  Europe  looks  with  envy  on  the  colonies 

which  Great  Britain  enjoys  in  America?    Could  he  suppose  that  the 

powerful  and  politic  France  would  be  restrained  by  treaties,  when  so 

&ir  an  opportunity  offered  fortherecoveryof  their  ancient  possessions  1 

At  least,  was  he  so  ignorant  of  nature  as  not  to  know  that  when  the 

rage  of  the  people  is  raised  by  oppression  to  such  a  height  as  to  break 

out  in  rebellion,  any  new  alliance  would  be  preferred  to  the  miseries 

which  a  conquered  country  must  necessarily  expect  to  suffer?    And 

would  no  power  in  Europe  take  advantage  of  such  an  occasion  ?    And, 

above  all,  did  he  not  know  that  his  royal,  benevolent  master,  when  he 

discovered  his  views,  would  detest  and  punish  him?    But  whatever 

was  proposed  by  the  Stamp  Act,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  regard 

which  Uie  colonies  still  bear  to  His  Majesty  arises  more  from  an 

exalted  idea  of  EQs  Majesty's  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart  than 

from  any  prudent  conduct  of  his  late  minister. 

"  I  have  written,  sir,  much  more  than  I  intended  when  I  first  sat 

down,  but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  prolixity  upon  so  important  a 

subject 

'^  I  am,  sir,  your  most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

*' Joseph  WARRBf. 
'^  To  Mr.  Edmund  Dana. 

*'  P.  S.    I  hope  for  the  fiivor  of  a  line  firom  you,  the  first  opportu- 
nity." 


JOflPH  WASRBV,  M.  9.  fit 

Wamn  published  three  highly  spirited  artioles,  in  the  Boston 
IwMfttey  origiiiated  bj  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  powers  of  Got. 
in  negativing  councillors  elected  by  the  representatives;  and 
r,  fiir  severe  censures  on  leading  members  of  the  house,  unjustly 
ipnssed  in  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Shelbume,  the  king's  minister 
f  stale,  irho,  in  reply,  unequivocally  sanctioned  his  measures,  and  also 
Kpresaed  displeasure  that  the  house  should  object  to  the  lieutenant- 
pwerooTj  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  council,  taking  a  seat  in  that 
lody.  In  the  first  of  these  articles,  Warren's  quotation  firom  Roches- 
mt  excited  the  ire  of  Bernard,  who  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  and 
motber  to  the  council,  declaring  the  article  libellous,  and  calling  it  to 
Jbeir  serioos  consideration.  The  council  pronounced  it  an  insolent  and 
lioentious  attadc,  and  that  the  author  deserred  punishment  The  house 
BiqpresBed  a  different  opinion,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  jMress  is  ft 
graftt  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of  the  pec^le.  Thcnre  were  fifty-six  in 
die  affirmative,  to  eighteen  in  the  negative.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
grand  jury,  who  would  not  find  a  bill  of  indictment.  As  these  are  all 
of  the  poUtical  newspaper  productions  of  Warren  that  we  have  discoT- 
ered,  and  as  they  are  strongly  characteristic  of  his  energy  of  charac- 
ter, they  are  here  presented  entire.  Bradford,  in  his  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, not  appearing  to  be  aware  that  Warren  was  the  author, 
remarks  of  the  first  communication,  that  it  was  ''a  very  scurrilous 
piece."  Pemberton,  Dorr,  and  Rees,  in  the  Cyclopedia,  ascribe  them 
to  him.  Hutchinson  alludes  to  it  as  ^'  a  most  abusive  piece  against  the 
governor." 

From  Boston  OazetU,  Fib.  29, 1768. 

''  Messrs.  Edbs  &  Gill, 

'^  Please  insert  the  following : 

"  May  it  please  your .    We  have  ibr  along  time  known  your 

enmity  to  this  province.  We  have  had  full  proof  of  your  cruelty  to  a 
loyal  people.  No  age  has  perhaps  furnished  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  path  of  malice  than  b  now  exhibited 

in  your .     Could  you  have  reaped  any  advantage  from  injuring 

this  people,  there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  the  manifold  abuses 
with  which  you  have  loaded  them.  But  when  a  diabolical  thirst  for 
mischief  is  the  alone  motive  of  your  conduct,  you  must  not  wonder  if 
you  are  treated  with  open  dislike ;  for  it  is  impossible,  how  much 
soever  we  endeavor  it,  to  feel  any  esteem  for  a  man  like  you.  Bad 
as  the  vorld  maj  be,  there  is  jet  in  every  breaat  ■omething  which 
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points  oat  the  good  man  as  an  olgect  irorihy  of  leqpeel^  and  SBaripi 
the  guileful,  treacherous  man-hater,  for  disgust  and  infionj. 

<<  Nothing  has  e?er  been  more  intolerable  than  yoar  insolenoa  on  a 
late  oocasicm,  when  jou  had,  bj  jrour  Jesuitical  insfnnatknis,  indMl 
a  worthy  minister  of  state  to  form  a  most  un&Yorable  opbuon  ef  ttH    * 
province  in  general,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitanli  il 
particular.    Tou  had  the  effitmterj  to  produce  a  letter  fiom  his  kid-  'j 
ship,  as  a  proof  of  your  success  in  calumniatmg  us.     Surely  yoi  ' 
must  suppose  we  have  lost  all  feeling,  or  you  would  not  dare  thai    ' 
tauntingly  to  display  the  trophies  of  your  shnders,  and  uplxraidiiig^  ^ 
to  make  us  sensible  of  the  inexpressible  misfortunes  which  you  haie 
brought  upon  us.     But  I  refrain,  lest  a  full  representation  of  the  haid- 
ships  suflered  by  this  too  long  insulted  people  should  lead  them  to  an  '^ 
unwarrantable  revenge.    We  never  can  treat  good  and  patriotic  rulers  J 
with  too  great  reverence.     But  it  is  certain  that  men  totally  aban-  f ' 
doned  to  wickedness  can  never  merit  our  r^aid,  be  theur  stations  ef«r  f 

high.  f 

*If  soeh  wm  f  hy  God  appointedy 
Tha  4rril  miij  be  tht  Loard'»  uointod.* 

"  A  Trot  PATEiwr.** 


From  Boiton  CkLgdU,  March  7, 17S8. 

^'Mbssrs.  Edes  k  OiLL, 

'<  Please  to  insert  the  following : 

''  My  first  performance  has,  by  a  strange  kind  of  compliment,  been 
by  some  applied  to  his  excellency  Gov.  Bernard.  It  is  not  for  ne  to 
account  for  the  construction  put  upon  it.  Every  man  has  a  ^ght  to 
make  his  own  remarks,  and  if  he  satisfies  himself,  he  will  not  displease 
me.  I  will,  however,  inform  the  public  that  I  have  the  most  sacred 
regard  to  the  characters  of  all  good  men,  and  would  sooner  cut  my 
hand  from  my  body  than  strike  at  the  reputation  of  an  honest  memb^ 
of  the  community.  But  there  are  circumstances,  in  which  not  justice 
alone,  but  humanity  itself,  obliges  us  to  hold  up  the  villain  to  view, 
and  expose  his  guilt,  to  prevent  his  destroying  the  innocent  Whoever 
he  is  whose  conscience  tells  him  he  is  not  the  monster  I  have  por- 
traited,  may  rest  assured  I  did  not  aim  at  him ;  but  the  person  who 
knows  the  black  picture  exhibited  to  be  his  own,  is  welcome  to  take  it 
to  himself.  The  imputation  of  disaffection  to  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment, brought  against  me  by  His  Majesty's  Councili  I  shall  answer 
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Itj  by  a  quotation  flnom  the  paper  which  they  have  been  pleased  to 
isnre,  where  I  eaj,  ^  We  can  never  treat  good  and  patriotic  mkra 
Ih  too  great  reverence.'     In  which  aentenoe  I  hope  the  honorabk 

will  not  say  I  have  omitted  to  declare  my  sentiments  of  the  duty 

every  good  subject  owes  to  his  present  majesty,  and  all  wortlgr 
hosdiiiate  magistrates ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  sentiments  of 
e  board  coincide  with  mine.  If  they  do  not,  I  must  dSssent  from 
Their  charge  of  profimeness,  I  humbly  apprehend,  was  ooca- 
by  their  forcing  a  sense  upon  the  two  last  lines  totally  diflferent 

what  I  intended  they  should  convey.  My  design  was  to  compare 
ioiked  men,  and  especially  wicked  magistrates,  to  those  enemies  to 
lanlrind,  the  devils ;  and  to  intimate  that  the  devils  themselves  might 

of  divine  authority  to  seduce  and  ruin  mankind,  with  as  much 
and  justice  as  wicked  rulers  can  pretend  to  derive  from  God,  or 
torn  his  word,  a  right  to  oppress,  hanss,  and  enslave  their  fellow- 
reatores.  The  beneficent  Lord  of  the  universe  delights  in  viewing 
he  happiness  of  all  men.  And  so  £ur  as  civil  government  is  of  divine 
Dstitation,  it  was  calculated  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  com- 
uonity ;  and  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  of  general  advantage,  it  ceases 
o  be  of  divine  a{^KMntment,  and  the  magistrates  in  such  a  community 
lave  no  claim  to  that  honor  which  the  Divine  Legislator  has  assigned 
o  magistrates  of  his  election.  I  hope  the  honorable  board  will  not 
ondemn  a  man  for  expressing  his  contempt  for  the  odious  doctrines 
>f  divine  hereditary  right  in  princes,  and  of  passive  obedience,  which 
le  thinks  dishonorary  to  Almighty  God,  the  common  and  impartial 
father  of  the  species,  and  ruinous  both  to  kings  and  subjects ;  and 
fhich,  if  adhered  to,  would  dethrone  his  present  majesty,  and  destroy 
he  British  nation.  The  honorable  board  is  humbly  requested  to 
txamine  whether  the  above  is  not  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense 
f  the  quoted  lines.  Certainly,  when  I  read  them,  I  thought  it  the 
^nly  sense ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  very  unhappy  in  my  readers, 
hould  they  generally  put  that  construction  upon  them  which  the 
konorable  board  have  been  pleased  to  adopt 

'^  I  shall,  at  all  times,  write  my  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  with 
lecency  too,  —  the  rules  of  which  I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted 
rith.  While  the  press  is  open,  I  shall  publish  whatever  I  think  con- 
lucive  to  general  emolument ;  when  it  is  suppressed,  I  shall  look  upon 
oy  country  as  lost,  and,  with  a  steady  fortitude,  expect  to  feel  the 
general  shock.  A  Trub  Patriot." 


^  THB  HXnrDUED  BOSTOM  0E4T0B8. 

From  BoHon  OtunUn^  March  14»  1768L 

"  Messrs.  Edbs  k  Gill, 

''Please  insert  the  following : 

''  With  pleasure  I  hear  the  general  voioe  of  this  peopk  in  fiiTor  of 
freedom;  sAd  it  gives  me  solid  satis&ction  to  find  all  ordere  of  unpbeed, 
independent  men,  firmly  determined,  as  iar  as  in  them  lies,  to  support 
their  own  rights  and  the  liberty  of  ihe  press.  The  honorable  House 
of  Reprcsentatiyes  have  showed  themselves  resolute  in  the  cause  of 
justice.  The  Grand  Jay)rs  have  convinoed  us  that  no  inflnenoe  is 
able  to  overcome  their  attachment  to  their  country,  and  our  free  ooosli- 
tution.  They  deserve  honor.  But  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  whidi, 
by  doing  as  they  have  done,  they  really  merit  praise ;  yet  the  path  j 
was  so  plain,  that  to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  rendered  thorn  t 
indeed !  f 

'*  While  this  people  know  their  true  interest,  they  will  be  able  to  \ 
distinguish  their  friends  firom  their  enemies ;  and,  with  uniform  cour- 
age, will  defend  from  tyrannic  violence  all  those  who  generously  dh 
themselves  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  But  if 
ever  a  mistaken  complaisance  leads  them  to  sacrifice  their  privileges,  or 
the  well-meaning  assertors  of  them,  they  will  dea&rve  bondage,  and 
soon  will  find  themselves  in  chains. 

' '  Every  society  of  men  have  a  clear  right  to  refute  any  unjust  asper- 
sions upon  their  characters,  especially  when  they  feel  the  ill  eflfeefes  of 
such  aspersions ;  and,  though  they  may  not  pursue  the  slanderer  from 
motives  of  revenge,  yet  are  obliged  to  detect  him,  that  so  he  may  be 
pi-evented  from  injuring  them  again.  This  province  has  been  most 
biirbarously  traduced,  and  now  groans  under  Uie  weight  of  those  mis- 
fortunes which  have  been  thereby  brought  upon  it  We  have  detected 
some  of  the  authors ;  we  will  zealously  endeavor  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  injuring  us  hereafter.  We  will  strip  the  serpents  of  their 
8tings,  and  consign  to  disgrace  all  those  guileful  betrayers  of  their 
country.  There  is  but  one  way  for  men  to  avoid  being  set  up  as 
objects  of  general  hate,  which  is  —  NOT  TO  desbrvb  it. 

**A  True  Patriot." 

In  the  Diary  of  John  Adams,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  frequently 
solicited  to  attend  the  town-meetings,  in  1768,  after  the  British  troops 
had  arrived  in  Boston,  and  harangue  there,  which  was  constantly 
refused ;  and  Dr.  Warren  the  most  frequently  urged  him  to  this,  and 
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Ui  reply  to  him  ahmyg  mm,  "  That  imj  madneaB  lies."  The  Bjmp' 
tome  of  our  great  ineiid  Otis,  at  that  time,  suggested  to  Warren  a 
nfficient  commeDt  on  those  words,  at  which  he  always  smiled,  and 
Mid,  ''  It  was  true." 

Geo.  Warren  once  said  of  John  Adams,  that  he  thought  he  was 
laftber  a  caatioiis  man,  but  he  coald  not  say  he  was  ever  a  trimmer. 
When  he  spoke  at  all,  he  always  spoke  his  sentiments. 

Hntdiinson  remarks,  in  his  history,  under  date  of  1772,  that  "  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  pressed  to  pronounce  the  ^ ration  upon  the  Boston 
lisssacre,  but  declined  it;  and  Dr.  Warren,  whose  popularity  was 
increasing,  undertook  it  Though  he  gained  no  great  applause  tor  \m 
srateical  abilities,  yet  the  fervor,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
SDoh  compositions,  could  not  fiul  of  its  eShct  upon  the  minds  of  the 
great  concourse  of  people  present"  It  was  delivered  in  the  Old 
South  Church.  We  will  select  a  passage  from  this  performance,  with 
one  remark  of  wonder  and  admiration, — that  hecould  have  thecourags 
to  express  such  opinions  in  the  presence  of  a  British  goyemor,  amid 
the  glare  of  royal  bayonets.  Here  is  reasoning  of  greater  value  than 
qilendid  declamation : 

"  I  would  ask  whether  the  members  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons are  the  democracy  of  this  province  1  If  they  are,  they  are 
either  the  people  of  this  province,  or  are  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
proYince  to  represent  them,  and  have  therefore  a  constitutional  right 
to  originate  a  bill  for  taxing  them.  It  is  most  certain  they  are  neither, 
and  therefore  nothing  done  by  them  can  be  said  to«be  done  by  the 
democratic  branch  of  our  constitution.  I  would  next  ask,  whether  the 
lords,  who  compose  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  peers 
of  America?  I  never  heard  it  was,  even  in  these  extraordinary  times, 
so  much  as  pretended :  and  if  they  are  not,  certainly  no  act  of  theirs 
can  be  said  to  be  the  act  of  the  aristocratic  branch  of  our  constitution. 
The  power  of  the  monarchic  branch,  we  with  pleasure  acknowledge, 
resides  in  the  king,  who  may  act  either  in  person  or  by  his  represent- 
ative ;  and  I  fr'eely  confess  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  proclama- 
tion for  raising  money  in  America,  issued  by  the  king's  sole  authority, 
would  not  be  equally  consistent  with  our  ovm  constitution,  and  there- 
fore equally  binding  upon  us,  with  the  late  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment for  taxing  us,  — for  it  is  plain,  that,  if  there  is  any  validity  in 
those  acts,  it  must  arise  altogether  from  the  monarchical  branch  of  the 
kgUature.     And  I  further  think  that  it  would  be  at  least  as  equita- 
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Ue ;  for  I  do  not  ooooAre  it  to  be  of  the  least  unportaBoe  to  li  Ij 
whom  oar  property  is  taken  away/  so  long  as  it  is  taken  witfaonl  ev 
omaent  And  I  am  very  much  at  a  kes  to  know  by  what  figuratf 
rhetoric  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  can  be  caUed  free  lobjeeli^ 
when  they  are  obliged  to  obey  unpUdUy  aach  kws  as  are  made  fir 
them  by  men  three  thousand  milea  off.  whom  they  know  not,  and  wham 
they  never  have  empowered  to  act  for  them ;  or  how  they  can  be  aid 
to  have  property,  when  a  body  of  men,  over  whmn  they  have  not  the 
least  control,  and  who  are  not  in  any  way  accoontable  to  them,  akiO 
obh'ge  them  to  deliver  up  any  part  or  the  whole  of  their  subetanee,  with- 
oat  even  asking  their  consent :  and  yet,  whoever  pretends  that  the  bla 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  for  taxing  America  oaght  to  be  deemed 
binding  upon  as,  mast  admit  at  once  that  we  are  abeolnte  slaves, 
and  have  no  property  of  our  own,  —  or  else  that  we  may  be  freemen, 
and  at  the  same  time  under  a  necessity  of  obeying  the  arUtrary 
commands  of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control  or  influence ;  and 
that  we  may  have  property  of  our  own  which  is  entirelyat  the  disposal 
of  another.  Such  gross  absurdities,  I  believe,  will  not  be  relished  in 
this  enlightened  age ;  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  peo- 
ple quickly  perceived  and  seriously  complained  of  the  inroads  whidi 
these  acts  must  unavoidably  make  upon  their  liberty,  and  of  the  hasard 
to  which  their  whole  property  is  by  them  exposed,  —  fi>r,  if  they  may 
be  taxed  without  their  consent,  even  in  the  smallest  trifle,  they  may 
also,  without  their  consent,  be  deprived  of  anything  they  possess, 
although  never  so  valuable  —  never  so  dear.  Certainly  it  never 
entered  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  that,  after  so  many  dangers  in 
this  then  desolate  wilderness,  their  hard-earned  property  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Parliament ;  and  as  it  was  soon  fonnd  that 
this  taxation  could  not  be  supported  by  reason  and  argument,  it  seemed 
necessary  that  one  act  of  oppression  should  be  enforced  by  another ; 
and,  therefore,  contrary  to  our  just  rights  as  possessing  —  or,  at  least, 
having  a  just  title  to  possess  —  all  the  liberties  and  immunities  cf 
British  subjects,  a  standing  army  was  established  among  us  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  which  it  was 
one  principal  design  of  the  founders  of  the  constitution  to  prevmt, 
when  they  declared  a  standing  army,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  be  against 
law,  —  namely,  for  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  acts  which|  upon 
fiiir  examination,  appeared  to  be  unjust  and  unconstitutional." 

On  the  evening  after  the  delivery  of  this  effective  oration,  a  lantern 


f  Umimmiwit  puintingB  was  ediibHad  on  flie  biloony  at  Mrs.  Oap- 
iBSiiPBy  in  Khi^-stroet,  well  drawn  b j  sn  ingenxHis  young  artist,  repi^ 
miiig  in  fitmt  the  melancholy  scene  whidi  occuired  near  that  spot, 
Mr  whidi  was  inscribed,  '^  TIk9  Fatal  Effects  of  a  Standing  Army  in  s 
tne  CSty."  At  the  east  end  was  a  representation  of  a  monnment, 
amitboi  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  killed,  with  their  names, 
Us. ;  at  the  west  end  was  the  figure  of  America,  sitting  in  a  moaniing 
postnrs,  and  looking  down  on  the  spectators,  with  this  label,  ''  Behold 
■J  sons!''  At  a  quarter  after  nine,  the  painting  was  taken  in,  and 
dw  bells  tdled  from  that  time  until  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  21st  of  Norember,  1T74,  Gten.  Warren  addressed  a  highly 
fatriotks  letter  to  Josiah  Quiney,  from  which  we  select  this  remarkable 


'*  It  is  the  united  yoioe  of  America  to  preserve  their  freedom,  or 
lose  their  lives  in  defence  of  it  Their  resolations  are  not  the  efleets 
of  inconsiderate  rashness,  but  the  sound  result  of  sober  inquiry  and 
driiberation.  I  am  convinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  was  never 
to  universally  diffosed  throagh  aD  ranks  and  orders  of  people,  in  any 
oouniiy  on  tho  &oe  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is  throagh  all  Nortili 
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Wh«i  Warren  pronounced  his  scccmmI  oration  on  the  Massacre, 
Ibrch  5, 1775,  at  the  Old  South  Church,  the  Boston  papers  of  the 
day  merely  stated  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  spirited  performance. 
The  puljHt  staira  and  the  pulpit  itself  were  occupied  by  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  doubtless  stationed  there  to  overawe 
the  orator,  and  perhaps  prevent  him  by  force  from  proceeding.  War- 
ren, to  avoid  interruption  and  confusion,  entered  from  the  rear  by  the 
pulpit  window ;  and,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  military  array  that  sur- 
rounded him  and  pressed  upon  his  person,  delivered  the  bold  and 
dnilling  oration,  which  was  published,  in  which  he  said :  "  If  pacific 
measures  are  ineffectual,  and  it  appean  that  the  only  way  to  safety  is 
through  fields  of  blood,  I  know  you  will  not  turn  your  fiiees  from  your 
Ams,  but  will,  undauntedly,  press  forward,  until  tyranny  is  trodden 
under  fix>t,  and  you  have  fixed  your  adored  goddess  Liberty  fast  by 
Brunswick's  side,  on  the  American  throne."  The  editor  of  this  work 
has  seen  the  original  manuscript,  which  is  in  the  care  of  Dr.  John  G. 
Warren,  his  nephew,  and  is  written  on  white  English  laid  folio  post,  in 
a  handsome  round  hand,  with  but  few  interlineations,  and  is  in  a  black 
paper  cover.    We  know  no  relic,  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  tending  to 
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inspire  more  tfarilling  sensatioDs  of  Tenention,  thm  this  fenrant  jjefanea 
of  freedom.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Homer,  late,  of  Newton,  who  was  praem 
at  its  delivery,  states  there  was  at  least  cm  Bilent,  but  not  wbol^ 
insignificant,  demonstration  of  feeling  firom  the  military.  While  fta 
oration  was  in  progress,  a  obtain  of  the  Boyal  Welsh  FoaileerB,  wha 
was  seated  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  held  np  one  of  his  hands  in  view  of 
Warren,  with  several  pistol  ballets  on  the  open  palm,  and,  with  a  vdie- 
ment  and  fierce  exclamation,  endeavored  to  alarm  the  audienoe  with 
the  cry  of  fire.  Warren  observed  the  acticm,  and,  without  disoontift* 
uing  his  discourse,  dropped  a  white  handkerchief  upon  the  offiow^s 
hand ;  and  William  Cooper,  the  town-clerk,  with  a  vdee  of  thunder, 
appeased  the  tumult,  which,  being  silenced,  the  ezercisea  were  ooor 
eluded  without  much  further  disturbance. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  abusive  statem^t  of  the  royalists,  r^gud- 
ing  this  celebration,  published  in  Bivington's  New  Y<Mrk  Gaaetteer, 
March  16, 1775 :  ''On  Monday,  the  5th  instant,  the  Old  Soath  meet- 
ing-house being  crowded  with  mobility  and  &me,  the  selectmen,  with 
Adams,  Church  and  Hancock,  Cooper  and  others,  assembled  in  the 
pulpit,  which  was  covered  with  black ;  and  we  all  sat  gaping  at  one 
another,  above  an  hour,  expecting !  At  last,  a  single  horse  ohair 
stopped  at  the  apothecary's,  opposite  the  meeting,  fix>m  which  desoepded 
the  orator  (Warren)  of  the  day ;  and,  entering  the  shop,  waa  followed 
by  a  servant  with  a  bundle,  in  which  were  the  Ciceronian  toga,  eto. 

' '  Having  robed  himself,  he  proceeded  across  the  street  to  the  meeting, 
and,  being  received  into  the  pulpit,  he  was  announced  by  one  of  hia  fra- 
ternity to  be  the  person  appointed  to  declaim  on  the  occasion.  He  then 
put  himself  into  a  Demosthenian  posture,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in 
his  right  hand,  and  bis  left  in  his  breeches, —  began  and  ended  without 
action.  He  was  applauded  by  the  mob,  but  gi-oaned  at  by  people  of 
understanding.  One  of  the  pulpiteers  (Adams)  then  got  up  and  pro- 
posed the  nomination  of  another  to  speak  next  year  on  the  bloody 
massacre, — the  first  time  that  expression  was  made  to  the  audience, — 
when  some  officers  cried,  0  fie,  fie !  The  gallerians,  lyprehending 
fire,  bounded  out  of  the  windows,  and  swarmed  down  the  gutters,  like 
rats,  into  the  street  The  43d  regiment,  returning  accidentally  from 
exercise,  with  drums  beating,  threw  the  whole  body  into  the  greatest 
consternation.  There  were  neither  pageantry,  exhibitions,  processional 
or  beUs  tolling,  as  usual,  but  the  night  was  remarked  for  being  the 
quietest  these  many  months  past" 


Ve  littve  teen  m  origiiial  letter  of  Gen.  Warron,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Qamin  FrMiklin,  London,  aeoompamed  with  a  pamphlet,  probaUy 
oratioii  delivered  on  the  5th  of  March,  1775,  which  he  very  mod- 
■J  wishes  was  more  deserying  of  his  notice.  We  will  quote  the 
ale  letter. 

'' Boston,  Apnl  8,  ins. 
^  SiK,  — Although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  either  of  a  personal  or 
Btolsry  aoq[aaintanee  with  jou,  I  haye  taken  the  liberty  of  sending 
i,  by  Ifr.  Dana,  a  pamphlet  which  I  wish  was  more  deserving  of 
flor  notice.  The  ability  and  firmness  with  which  you  have  defended 
%  Tighte  of  mankind,  and  the  liberties  of  this  country  in  particular, 
WB  rmdered  you  dear  to  all  America.  May  you  soon  see  your 
nnieB  deprired  of  the  power  of  injuring  yon,  «>d  yonr  iriends  in  a 
■atkm  to  discover  the  grateful  sense  they  have  of  your  exertions  in 
realise  of  freedom. 

**  I  am,  sir,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

''  Tour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
«  DocioB  Frakklin.  Joseph  Warreit." 

On  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  when  the  British  troops 
ibhed  West  Cambridge,  on  their  return  fix>m  Concord,  Warren  was 
this  place,  in  attendance  on  the  Committee  of  Safety.  When  the 
ritish  regulars  were  near,  he  went  out,  in  company  with  Cren.  Ilcath, 
repel  them ;  and,  on  descending  the  elevated  ground  of  Menotomy, 
West  Cambridge,  toward  the  plain,  the  firing  was  brisk,  and  at  this 
itant  a  musket-ball  came  so  near  the  head  of  Warren  as  to  strike  the 
ti  finom  the  hair  of  his  forelock,  and  took  away  one  of  the  long,  close, 
irisontal  curls,  which,  according  to  the  fiishion  of  the  times,  he  wore 
ove  the  ears. 

When  Gov.  (jage  issued  an  extraordinary  proclamation,  on  June 
t,  1775,  denouncing  "the  present  unnatural  rebellion,"  remarking, 
[n  this  exigency  of  complicated  calamities,  I  avail  myself  of  the  last 
brt  within  the  bounds  of  my  duty  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  to 
er, — and  I  do  hereby  offer  in  His  Majesty's  name, — offer  and  promise 
is  Ifajes^s  most  gracious  pardon  to  all  persons  who  shall  forthwith 
f  dowtt  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects ; 
ospting  only  firom  the  benefit  of  such  pardon  Samuel  Adams  and 
hn  Hancock,  whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit 
any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment; " — the 
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Provincial  Congress  appcnnted  a  oommitteei  on  the  next  day,  of  wUch 
Joseidi  Warren, — a  delegate  from  Boston,  in  1774,  deotod  its  presi- 
dent, May  81, 1775, — was  the  chairman,  to  report  on  the  sobjeotiwlis 
prepared  also  a  dignified  proclamation,  adopted  by  Congress  on  thediy 
before  its  president  was  killed  at  Banker  Hill,  recounting  a  statoncit 
of  the  oppressions  inflicted  on  the  people,  and  the  treachery  of  Got. 
Gage;  extending  ''a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all  persons  who  have  fled  to 
the  town  of  Boston  for  refuge,  and  to  all  other  public  ofienders  agUMt 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  country,  of  what  kind  or  denominatioa 
soever,  —  excepting  only  from  the  baiiefit  of  such  pardon,  Tboosi 
Gage,  Samuel  Graves;  those  councillors  who  were  appointed  tgf 
mandamus,  and  have  not  signified  their  resignaticm,  namely.  JonatiM 
Sewall,  Charles  Paxton,  B^jamin  Hallowell ;  and  all  the  natives  if 
America,  not  belonging  to  the  navy  or  army,  who  went  out  with  the 
regular  troops  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  and  were  oountenanoing,  aid- 
ing, and  assisting  them  in  the  robberies  and  murders  then  committed, 
whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  con- 
sideration than  that  of  condign  punishment :  provided  that  they  take 
the  benefit  hereof  by  a  surrender  of  themselves,"  and  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  their  readiness  to  suppcMrt  and  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
Congrcssand  of  the  State  Legislature,  within  thirty  dajsfrom  data  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  last  public  act  of  Joseph  Warren  in  the 
Provincial  Congress. 

The  fi)llowing  noble  passage  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Warren  to  Arthur 
Lee,  dated  May,  1775,  expresses  a  sentiment  that  should  be  inscribed 
on  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  or  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  his  per- 
son, in  old  Faneuil  Hall : 

'^  God  forbid  that  the  nation  should  be  so  in&tuated  as  to  do  any- 
thing further  to  irritate  the  colonies !  If  they  should,  the  cdkinies 
will  sooner  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  any  other  power  on 
earth,  than  ever  consent  to  an  accommodation  with  Great  Britain. 
That  patience,  which  I  frequently  told  you  woldd  be  at  last  exhausted, 
is  no  longer  to  be  expected  from  us.  Danger  and  war  are  beoome 
pleasing ;  and  injured  virtue  is  now  armed  to  avenge  herself." 

'^  I  verily  believe,"  said  Warren  to  Reed,  in  a  letter  of  May  15, 
1775,  '^  that  the  night  preceding  the  barbarous  outrages  com^ntied  by 
the  soldiery  at  Lexington,  Concord,  eta,  there  were  not  fifty  people  in 
the  whole  colony  that  ever  expected  any  blood  would  be  shed  in  the 
contest  between  us  and  Great  Britain." 
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nil  Has  one  of  Warien's  hat  letters  previoaB  to  the  Battle  of  Boii- 
r  Hin.  We  have  the  eridenoe  of  Dr.  John  Jeffiies,  who  wae  a 
(fgem  m  the  British  eenrice,  under  Gen.  Howe,  at  Boston,  for  BtattDg 
■I  five  dajB  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Banker  Hill  the  noble  Warren 
Af  with  his  aoenstomed  fisarlessness,  ventured  in  a  small  canoe  to 
Mon,  that  he  might  personall  j  gather  information  of  the  designs  of 
m  British,  and  niged  the  surgeon  to  return  and  espouse  the  cause  of 

Gen.  Warren,  on  the  16th  of  June,  had  a  conversation  with 
Bffidge  Gerry,  at  Cambridge,  with  whom  he  slept  aQ  night,  reqieet^ 
ig  the  determination  of  Congress  to  take  possession  of  Bunker's 
SD.  He  said  that  for  himself  he  had  been  opposed  to  it,  but 
lit  the  majority  had  decided  upon  it,  and  he  would  hazard  his  life 
I  efleet  this.  Mr.  Geny  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  disa}^Hnoba- 
on  of  the  measure,  as  the  situation  was  such  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
»  sttenqyt  to  hold  it;  adding,  '*  But  if  it  must  be  so,  it  is  not  worth 
hOe  for  you  to  be  present  It  will  be  madness  for  you  to  expose 
Muraelf,v^ere  your  destruction  will  be  almost  inevitable."  "  I  know 
,"  he  answered,  ''  but  I  live  within  the  sound  of  their  cannon.  How 
mid  I  hear  th^  roaring  in  so  glorious  a  cause,  and  not  be  there !  ^ 
^n  Mr.  Gerry  remonstrated,  and  concluded  with  saying,  ''As 
urely  as  you  go  there,  you  will  be  slain."  Warren  replied,  enthu- 
aetically,  "  Dulce  et  decorum,  est  pro  patria  mori."  — It  is  pleasant 
id  honorable  to  die  for  one's  country. — The  next  day  his  princi- 
les  were  sealed  with  his  blood.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
ig^t  in  public  business  at  Watertown,  ho  arrived  at  Cambridge  at 
xmt  five  o'clock  in  the  momiug,  and  being  unwell,  threw  himself  on  a 
d.  About  noon  he  was  informed  of  the  state  of  preparation  for 
ittle  at  Charlestovm.  He  directly  arose,  saying  he  was  well  again, 
id  mounting  a  horse,  rode  to  the  place.  He  arrived  at  Breed's  Hill 
short  time  before  the  action.  Col.  Prescott,  the  brave,  as  Washing- 
n  was  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  calling  him,  was  then  in  command, 
[e  came  up  to  Qen,  Warren  to  extend  it  to  him,  and  asked  what  were 
is  orders.  Gen.  Warren  told  him  he  came  not  to  command,  but 
» learn ;  he  had  not  received  his  commission.  And  having,  as  it  is 
id,  borrowed  a  musket  and  cartouch-box  from  a  sergeant,  who  was 
tiring,  he  mingled  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  animating  and  enoour- 
pig  the  men  more  by  his  example  than  it  was  possible  to  do  in  any 
iier  way. 
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The  revolatkxDary  plaj,  previoiisly  alluded  to,  relates  of  Wflrreo, 
*'  His  nenroas  arm,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  hurled  destroctiOQ 
where'er  he  came,  fareathing  heroic  ardor  to  adventurous  deeds ;  sid. 
long  time  in  even  scale  the  battle  hung."  After  CoL  Pl-^aoott 
ordered  a  retreat,  sajs  Everett,  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  relno» 
tance  that  Warren  quitted  the  redoubt ;  and  he  was  slowly  retreating 
from  it,  being  still  at  a  few  rods  distance  onlj,  when  the  British  had  full 
possession.  His  person,  of  course,  was  in  imminent  danger.  At  this 
critical  moment,  Maj.  Small,  whose  life  had  been  saved  in  a  similar 
emergency  by  the  intervention  of  Gren.  Putnam,  attempted  to  requite 
the  service,  by  rendering  one  of  a  like  character  to  Warren.  CoL 
Swett  relates,  that  Maj.  Small  called  to  Warren,  for  God's  sake,  to 
stop  and  save  his  life.  He  turned,  and  seemed  to  recognize  him,  but 
still  continued  on.  Small  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  at  him|  and 
threw  up  the  muskets  with  his  sword.  But  in  vain,  —  the  fiital  baD 
had  sped !  Eighty  yards  fit)m  the  redoubt,  Warren  received  a  musket- 
ball  through  the  head,  which  killed  him  instantly.  Everett  further 
relates,  that  Gen.  Howe,  though  slightly  wounded  in  the  fix)t,  passed 
the  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  next  morning,  as  he  was  rest- 
ing, wrapped  in  his  cloak,  upon  a  mound  of  hay,  word  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  body  of  Warren  was  found  among  the  dead.  It  had  been 
recognized  by  Gen.  Winslow,  then  a  youth.  Howe  refused,  at  first,  to 
credit  the  intelligence.  It  was  impossible  that  the  president  of  Con- 
gress could  have  exposed  his  life  in  such  an  action.  When  assured 
of  the  fact,  he  declared  that  his  death  was  an  ot&et  for  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men.  Col.  Swett  relates  that  Dr.  Jeffiies  was  on  the  field, 
dressing  the  British  wounded  and  the  wounded  American  pisoners, 
with  his  usual  humanity  and  skill.  Gen.  Howe  inquired  of  him  if  he 
could  identify  Warren.  He  recollected  that  he  had  lost  a  finger-nail, 
and  wore  a  false  tooth ;  and  the  general  was  satisfied  of  its  identity. 
The  Cambridge  N.  E.  Chronicle,  of  April  25,  1776,  remarking  on 
the  identity  of  the  remains  of  Gen.  Warren,  relates  that,  '^  though  the 
body,  which  our  savage  enemies  scarce  privileged  with  earth  enough  to 
hide  it  from  the  birds  of  prey,  was  disfigured  when  taken  up,  yet  was 
sufficiently  known  by  two  artificial  teeth,  which  were  set  for  him  a 
short  time  before  his  glorious  exit."  Everett  states  Warren  was 
buried  at  the  place  where  he  fell.  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  states  of  Warren : 
Just  as  the  retreat  commenced,  a  ball  had  struck  him  on  the  head,  and 
^'  he  died  in  the  trenches." 
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e  Hon.  Needham  Haynard,  of  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  a  natiye  of 
ingham,  who  states  tlmt  he  acted  as  Warren's  aid  in  the  batde, 
eA,  on  June  20, 1848,  —  then  aged  88  years, — that  on  the 
of  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  GoL  Prescott  iras  sent  oiF  with  a 
lunent  of  men  to  break  ground  on  Banker  HilL  It  was  found 
Breed's  was  better,  and  so  they  hiid  the  fort,  and  went  back  to 
:  tliere.  We  were  ordered  out  early  in  the  morning.  I  was  in 
than  Brewer's  regiment  We  came  there,  at  last,  and  found  them 
irk.  We  found  CoL  Prescott  there,  and  GoL  Brewer.  The  balls 
then  flying  about  us  very  thick.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  Gen. 
ren  came  on ;  and  when  Col.  Brewer  met  him,  he  said, ' '  General,  if 
have  come  to  take  the  command,  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  '^  No," 
Warren,  "  I  have  come  only  as  a  volunteer.  I  did  not  come  to 
the  command,  but  to  act  as  a  volunteer,  in  any  station.  Our 
s  are  commencing,  and  I  have  come  to  take  my  part"  '^  Well," 
said  to  him,  '^ do  you  mean  to  stay  with  us,  general?  "  ''Yes," 
Warren,  ''  I  mean  to  stay ; "  and  then  the  other  officers  insisted 
.  his  taking  the  command.  They  said.  We  have  no  officer  to  lead, 
lat  we  ought  to  have  some  particular  one  for  the  orders  to  come 
,  —  and  they  urged  him  to  take  the  command;  and  he  replied  that 
id  not  think  it  would  be  proper.  Then  Col.  Brewer  said,  "  We 
;  have  a  head,  and  he  ought  to  be  a  general.  We  are  all  colonels 
,  and  one  colonel  is  as  good  as  another."  Then  he  found  Prescott 
there,  and  Warren  said, "  If  you  will  continue  to  act  as  a  council,  I 
give  you  my  views  as  commander ;  and  if  you  approve  them,  they 
go  83  commands."  And  they  said  that  amounted  to  the  same 
7  as  if  he  was  commander ;  and  so  he  went  on,  when  anything  was 
>,  giving  the  orders.  Col.  Maynard  was  not  with  Warren  when  he 
having  gone  into  the  redoubt,  and  he  was  there  detained  by  Pres- 
who  said  to  him,  "  Stop ;  I  may  want  to  send  you,  in  a  minute ; " 
then  the  new  contest  of  their  breaking  into  the  redoubt  began. 
Maynard  gave  an  account  of  an  interview  between  Washington 
the  officers,  on  Bunker  Hill,  subsequently,  when  Washington, 
ling  to  Warren,  said,  "You  lost  your  commander-in-chief" 
by,"  continued'  Mr.  Maynard,  "  in  that  time,  there  was  nobody 
men  ted ;  "  and  Col.  Brewer  went  on  to  relate  to  Washington,  how 
»t  sight  of  Warren  as  he  was  going  towards  the  redoubt,  and  sup- 
1  that  he  was  gone  on  ahead,  and  followed  on  with  as  much  speed  as 
3uld,  but  found  nothing  of  him.    Then  he  thought  he  must  have 
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UktvU  \ 
to 
So 
itfm^BL    "G«d 
X  >  VT  xmtt  Vai^k    lens  ac^ 
jugufy— niL  —  jBso  f  ae  np— sie  ka,  if  piMihle." 
I  irv  7»  Oft  ML    -Mj  ievx3nd.'*l9BiiikHL^IlH»|ie7oaai« 

Hs  loQ^it  a.  3BB9HC  »  nodkcS|  mOed,  and 

Omn  'if  sc  ^Bo.  vb  vh  a  BBBne-an  m  dke  Biide  of  Bunkor 
BSL  ysoAdL  n  I-1-.  m  icfaoEK  »  Gol  Wana,  Ai*,  jost  brfbn 
liie  *McLfr  comaeaeeiL  Gcb.  Wsvb.  chk  s>  Ae  icdoBbL  He  bad  on 
a  Uae  ^nac,  vfafse  vvsaEOBC  aii  I  mfak  &  oxkai  kat^ — baft  of  tbia  I 
aat  BTX  cenain.  CoL  IVesecc  aiiatpi  «}  kaL  aaii  be  waa  ^di  to 
aee  Um,  aad  bo|cd  be  vmU  tike  Ae  cm'Tfaawi  Gen.  Wamn 
fepbed,  -  Ko. — be  eame  tt>  lee  Ae  action,  bnt  not  to  tJce  eoinmaDd; 
Aat  be  wm  onlj  n  vohnteer  on  Ant  daj/*  AAenraida  I  aaw  bim 
lAai  Ae  ball  atnick  bim.  and  fitm  tknt  Ane  mtfl  be  expired.  No 
Britiflh  oflioer  WM  wiAin  fbrtj  or  fifij  rods  of  bim,  from  Ae  Ane  Ae 
ban  atmck  bim  nnlfl  I  aaw  be  iraa  dead.  Tbia  irtatemffnt  utterly 
refiitea  tbat  of  Coi  Small,  wbo  aajs  be  spoke  to  Wanen,  as  be  looked 
at  bim  and  expired  Dr.  Jdm  Warren,  bis  broAer,  baa  related  tbat, 
wben  Ae  dead  bod j  of  tbe  general  was  diaooTered  after  tbe  batUe,  bis 
right  band  was  oovered  wi A  blood,  tboogib  Aere  waa  no  wonmd  npon 
it^  oocorring  as  if  be  bad  raised  bis  band  to  Ae  back  of  Us  bead,  on 
tbe  ri^t  side,  wben  Ae  ball  firaetored  bis  skolL  Wbat  an  aSeoAig 
scene !  A  small  piece  of  granite,  on  wbich  is  inscribed  in  gQt  letters, 
''  nere  fell  Warren,  Jane  17, 1775,"  bud  in  the  ground  <m  Banker 


B,  Aajpuhw  die  q[x)i  lAflie  it  m  soppoted  he  im  UDed.  A  ii  or 
■MOidHrtrwti  nearij  ojqpoeite  the  high-ediooL 
Urn  idtttinl  baUrt  by  which  Warren  irae  siid  to  be  kiDed  wat 
Ubited  to  the  andieiioOi  by  Aleiauder  H.  Everett,  on  the  deliveqf 
'an oiatMm  at Gharlestown,  Jane  17, 1886,  in whieh  he ^^^i**"*^^ 
Xhia  IB  the  one,  fillow-citiiens,  whidil  nowholi  inmy  hand  I  The 
iiir]dgo<fqper,  which  still  partly  covers  it,  is  stained,  as  yon  see,  with 

0  hero's  blood."  This  ball,  endcsed  in  linen  cartridge-paper,  is  dqpos- 
mL  in  the  library  of  the  Kew  England  Genealogical  and  EBstorical 
peioiy.  Tf  this  be  not  the  ball  that  entered  his  shall,  it  is  hij^y 
!t)baUe  that  it  was  one  of  the  baUs  that  entered  his  boc^.  We  wiD 
aaent  Ae  affidavit  which  is  deohured  by  Bev.  William  Montigiie, 
Btor  of  Christ  Chnieh,  Boston,  from  1786  to  '91 :  "I,  WiUnan 
EoBtagoe,  of  Dedham,  County  of  Korfiilk,  State  of  MassaehosettSi 
B^gyman,  do  oertify  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  in  the  year  1789 

*  1790, 1  was  in  London,  and  becune  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage, 
imerly  an  officer  of  the  costoms  for  the  port  of  Boston,  and  who  left 
nre  lAen  the  xoyalistB  and  royal  troops  evacnated  that  town  in  1776. 
^hen  in  London,  Mr.  Savage  gave  me  a  leaden  ball,  which  la  now 

1  my  possession,  with  the  following  acooont  of  it,  namely :  '  On  the 
onung  of  the  18ih  of  June,  1776,  after  the  battle  of  Banker  or 
reed's  Hill,  I,  with  a  nomber  of  other  royalists  and  British  c^kers, 
Bong  whom  was  Gen.  Borgoyne,  went  over  from  Boston  to  Charles- 
wn,  to  view  the  battle-field.    Among  the  Men,  we  foond  the  body 

*  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  with  whom  I  had  been  personally  acqoainted. 
%en  he^l,  he  fell  across  a  rail.  This  bell  I  took  firom  his  body; 
id,  as  I  never  shall  visit  Boston  again,  I  will  give  it  to  yon  to  take 

America,  where  it  will  be  valuable  as  a  relic  of  year  Bevolntkm.' 
is  sword  and  belt,  with  some  other  articles,  were  tak^  by  some  of 
0  officers  present,  and  I  believe  brought  to  England. 

"(Signed)  William  Montagus.'' 

Norfolk  88. 

"  Dedham^  March  5, 1888.    The  above-named  William  Montague 
|MUDed  before  me,  and  made  oath  to  the  above  statement 
"  (Signed)  Shjolman  Lsland, 

Justice  of  the  Peaee.^^ 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Mcmtagoe  received  the  ballet  of  Arthur  Savage,  at 
e  readence  of  Harrison  Gray,  formerly  Treasurer  of  Massaohnsetts 
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Provinoe ;  and  Mt.  Gray,  in  a  letter  dated  Londcm,  1792,  addreflsed 
to  Bey.  Mr.  Montague,  iJlading  to  the  bullet  enippoeed  to  haye  killed 
Gen.  Warren,  mrote :  '^  I  h(^  you  will  take  good  care  to  preaenre 
that  relic  which  was  given  yon  at  my  house,  fixr  in  future  time  it  wiD 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  rebels."  This  letter  was  fimnd,  by  his 
son,  Mr.  William  Hemry  Montague,  among  the  papers  of  Bey.  Mr. 
Montague,  who  was  a  frequent  correspondent  with  Mr.  Gray. 

LetUrfrom  Hon,  Judgt  AhDComb, 

"Greenfield,  Mass.,  April  14,  1848. 
"William  H.  Montague,  Esq.,  Boston. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  seen,  in  the 'Boston  Daily  American' 
of  the  8th  inst,  a  note  under  your  name,  addressed  to  Edward  War- 
ren, Esq.,  junior  editor  of  that  paper,  stating  that  you  haye  deposited 
with  him,  till  called  for,  the  ball  that  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren.  My  object,  in  this  communication,  is  to  inquire 
whetiier  you  are  willing  or  feel  at  liberty  to  part  with  that  &tal  piece 
of  lead.  My  late  wife,  Mary,  was  the  youngest  and  only  surriying 
child  of  the  late  Gen.  J.  Warren.  She  died  on  Feb.  7, 1826,  leaying 
an  only  child, — a  son, — who  bears  the  name  of  his  grand&ther,  Joseph 
Warren.  He  is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  now  liyes  at  Springfield,  in 
this  State.  He,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  children,  is  the  only 
descendant,  in  the  direct  line,  of  him  who  fell  on  Bunker  Hill,  by  force 
of  that  ball  If  consistent  with  your  yiews  of  propriety,  it  would  be 
grateful  to  his  feelings,  as  well  as  my  own,  if  some  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  the  ball  might  be  confided  to  his  keeping,  as  a  fam- 
ily rdic.  The  interest  I  feel  in  the  subject  is  my  apology  for 
intruding  myself  upon  a  stranger. 

"  I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obed't  sery't, 

'^  Richard  E.  Newcomb. 

^'N.  B.  For  any  inquiries  you  may  wish  to  make,  I  would  refer 
you  to  Dr.  John  G.  Warren  and  Dr.  John  B.  Brown,  Boston. 

"R.E.  N." 

A  British  soldier,  on  his  return  to  London,  exhibited  a  Psakn-book 
to  Bey.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilton,  of  that  city,  stating  that  he  took  the  yol- 
ume  from  the  pocket  of  Gen.  Warren,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  clergyman,  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  treasure  to  tiie  Warren 
fiuDoily,  purchased  the  book  of  the  soldier,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
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Be7.  Dr.  William  Goidon,  of  Boxbnry,  the  historian,  with  a  request 
that  it  might  be  giyen  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  general  It  was, 
therefore,  given  to  his  youngest  brother,  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  BostOD, 
March  15, 1778.  The  title  of  the  volume,  which  the  editor  has  exam- 
ined, 18  as  follows :  ''  The  Boke  of  Psalmes,  wherein  are  contained 
praires,  meditaticms  and  Uianksgivings  to  God,  for  his  benefits  toward 
his  Church,  translated  ftithfully  according  to  the  Hebrew.  With  brief 
and  apt  annotations  in  the  margin.  Printed  at  Geneva,  by  Rowland 
HalL  1559."  It  is  less  than  the  82mo.  size.  On  the  inside  cover 
of  this  book  is  inscribed, —  '*  Taken  at  ye  Battle  of  Bunker  HiU,  June 
17, 1775,  out  of  Dr.  Warren's  pocket"  On  the  inside  cover,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  is  written,  ^'  Thomas  Knight," — probably  the  r^u- 
lar  who  secured  the  booL  Warren's  signature  was  on  a  blank  leaf^ 
but  it  has  been  abstracted. 

On  the  session  of  Congress  after  the  decease  of  Warren,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Boston, 
and  that  the  eldest  son  should  be  educated  at  the  national  expense; 
and,  in  July,  1786,  Congress  resolved  further, —  that  it  should  be 
recommended  to  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  three  younger  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  Congress  would  defray  the  expense,  to  the  amount  of 
the  half-pay  of  a  major-general,  to  commence  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  continue  till  the  youngest  of  the  children  should  be  of  age.  Yet, 
to  this  day,  no  monument  or  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
If  ihe  statue  of  Brutus  was  placed  among  those  of  the  gods,  who  were 
the  preservers  of  Roman  freedom,  should  not  that  of  Warren  fill  a  \oftj 
niche  in  old  Faneuil  Hall, —  that  temple  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
birth-right  as  a  nation  of  freemen?  Mrs.  Perez  Morton,  who  gives  a 
description  of  this  world-renowned  battle,  in  a  poem, —  Beacon  Hill, — 
says  of  Warren : 

*'  The  prophetic  poet's  piercing  eyes 
Will  guard  the  sod  where  woonded  valor  lies, 
TiU  a  Tictorioos  country's  gratefU  claim 
Shall  bear  his  relics  to  eternal  fimie;  — 
And  genius,  rising  o'er  the  rescued  bier. 
Wake  ever;  worth,  and  hallow  every  tear ; 
With  all  the  light  that  eloquence  can  give, 
Shine  round  his  deeds,  and  bid  their  glory  live." 
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8a«,  godlQn  Warroit  on  thj  aatel  hour 
Some  ite  fcopitioos  ilied  ilB  bri^btefl  poww ; 
Bjf  iMtiirt'B  luuid  nbk  tMte  md  gnint  ftrmtd, 
Thj  giMniis  bveui  with  Qifeicy  TirtoA  irinnid ; 
Tkgr  nriiid  cndnad  with  mom,  thj  fam  with  fptm» 
And  «n  thy  Tirtncf  pnoiDed  in  thy  Ihoe. 
GxftTo  wiidoot  iiMirtfKl  tiiM  18  his  fkfwite  chjld^ 
And  on  thy  youth  indnlgwit  idenoe  imiled ; 
W«Q  plMMd,  ahe  l«d  thee  to  her  aMred  bower* 
And  to  thy  hands  oonidgned  lier  heeling  poww. 
niastrioas  shede !  fbrgife  our  mingled  woes, 
Wliieh  not  Ibr  thee,  bat  tat  our  oonntiy,  flows. 
We  monm  her  less*—  we  noam  our  hero  gone  i 
We  moom  thj  petriot  soul*  thy  godUlDB  Tirtne  flown. 
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Iisl  little  tyrants,  oonsoi«ioe  gored. 

Their  sdi>le  Tigib  keep ; 
Bate  on  his  downy  pillow  snored,  — 

Tims  greater  tyrants  sleep  ! 
An  hoar  ere  day  began  to  break. 

There  Warren's  speotre  stood  ; 
The  eartains  shook, — it  oried,  <«  Awake !  *' 

Awake !  —  thoa  log  of  wood  ! 
Thy  Teins  hath  apathy  oongealed, 

Unthawed  by  pity's  tear ; 
One  spark  a  flinty  heart  may  yield, 

fltrook  by  the  sted  of  fbar ! 
For  know,  that  head  so  prond  of  orest. 

Sank  on  the  oygnet's  plame. 
Hay  Ibr  an  eoiinenoe  be  dressed, 

T6  meet  a  Stracfibrd's  doom ! 
Or,  oroaohed  in  abject,  oarewom  pU^ift, 

Beneath  its  sorrows  low. 
Its  bread  by  day,  its  rest  by  night. 

To  Boarbon's  bounty  owe. 
Speak,  minion,  which  of  Stuart's  raoe 

Could  match  thy  cruel  work  ? 
Qo,  read  where  Strafford  was  in  plaee,  — 

A  JeltHes,  and  a  Kirk. 
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Iheo,  felling  history's  modtm  ptgSt 

Skilled  in  her  andent  lore, 
TbU  if  Bijsnus  in  his  sg«^ 

If  Borgift  eonld  do  more? 
I^Tsnt!  dismisByoiirrehelelaiiSy— - 

The  impious  task  forbesr. 
Nor  let  thai  blood  imbme  thins  htnds 

Which  brought  a  soeptre  thore. 
That  liberty  yoa  would  inrade 

GaTS  George  his  only  right ; 
Thns  in  their  SODS  our  sires  are  paid. 

Whilst  yoo  tot  slaTSvy  fight 
ShaQ  not  fi>r  thee,  sunk  deep  in  hsU, 

Grim  Satan  fbrge  his  tongs, 
And  fiends,  who  guard  his  inmost  odl. 

Twine  soorpioDS  round  their  throngs  ? 
But*  hark !  I  hear  the  ill-omened  oook»  — 

The  Gallic  Son  shall  rise ; 
Lo !  commerce  founders  on  a  rook. 

The  British  Lion  dies ! 
Bate  fdt  the  dream,  —  fotehed  many  a  slirlskv  — 

And,  though  the  f^iost  is  gone, 
Staru  from  his  bed,~stUl  hears  it  speak.— 

A  cold,  damp  sweat  comes  on. 
With  that,  like  Gloster  in  his  tent. 

He  throws  him  on  the  ground. 
And  by  these  words,  seems  to  repent, 

"  Boston  !  bind  up  thy  wound ! 
Just  Heaven,  give  back  the  blood  that  *s  spUt . 

Bostonians'  lives  restore !  ** 
He  wakes,  —  and  to  atone  his  guUt, 

Bids  Gage  go  slaughter  more. 


ACROSTIC  ON  WABRBK. 
Cambridge  Almanac  for  1776. 

Just  as  Joseph  took  his  flight 
Onward  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Satan  hurled  his  hellish  darts,  — 
Eril  spirits  play  thar  parts. 
Percy,  Burgoyne,  Howe,  and  Gage, 
HoTc  about  infernal  rage. 
Warren  stept  beyond  their  path. 
Awed  by  none,  nor  feared  thdr  wrath 
Ban  his  race  to  joy  and  rest,—* 
Bose  'mongst  the  royal  blest ; 
Bntered  in  the  rolls  of  fiune,^ 
North  and  devil  miss  their  aim. 
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JOHN  HANCOCK. 

MABCSH  6,  mi.    OH  IHB  BOBION  MiiBAGBX. 

Was  born  at  Braintree,  Jan.  17, 1787,  the  son  of  Bey.  John  Han- 
cock, of  that  town,  whose  wife  was  Mary  Hawke,  of  TTing}m.ni  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Bev.  John  Hancock,  of  Lexington.  His  &ther  deceased 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  on  which  he  was  removed  to  the 
family  of  his  grand&ther,  at  Lexington,  who  attended  to  his  early 
education.  He  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1745,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1754.  His  ancle,  Thomas  Hancock,  a 
Boston  bookseller,  who  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in 
the  province,  and  died  in  August  1764,  bequeathed  him  more  than 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterUng,  besides  the  reversion  of  twenty  thonr 
sand  pounds  at  the  decease  of  his  widow,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  Henchman,  in  whose  bookstore  he  had  been  a  clerk.  When 
young,  John  visited  London,  in  1760,  on  mercantile  business,  in  com- 
pany with  Gov.  Pownal,  who  was  recalled.  He  witnessed  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  George  the  Second,  and  subsequently  the  coronation  of 
George  the  Third,  not  anticipating  that  he  beheld  the  monarch  who 
was  destined  to  offer  a  reward  for  his  head.  Young  Hancock  learned 
the  art  of  swimming,  in  the  river  Thames.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  who 
very  naturally  indulged  detracting  views  of  John  Hancock,  who  became 
a  powerful  opponent  of  his  administration,  remarks,  in  the  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  that  his  ruling  passion  was  a  fondness  for  popular 
applause ;  and  he  changed  the  course  of  his  patron's  business,  in  whose 
counting-room  he  had  been  a  clerk,  and  built  and  employed  in  trade 
a  great  number  of  ships, — and  in  this  way,  and  by  building  at  the  same 
time  several  houses,  he  found  work  for  a  great  number  of  tradesmen, 
made  himself  popular,  was  chosen  selectman,  representative  in  1769, 
moderator  of  town-meetings,  etc.  Li  relation  to  the  demeanor  of 
Hancock,  it  is  stated  by  John  Adams,  that  Dr.  Eliot  Bawson  thinks 
Hancock  vain, —  told  a  story:  I  was  at  school  with  him,  and  then 
upon  a  level  with  him.  My  &ther  was  richer  than  his.  But  I  was 
not  long  since  at  his  store,  and  said  to  Mr.  Glover,  whom  I  knew, 
'^  This,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Hancock.    He  just  asked  my  name,  and  nothing 
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ore, — it  was  such  a  piece  of  yanitj !  There  is  not  the  merest  erea- 
re  that  comes  firom  your  way,  but  I  take  notice  of  him, —  and  I 
ight  What  though  I  am  worth  a  litde  more  than  they?  I  am 
mi  of  it,  and  that  I  have  it,  that  I  may  give  some  of  it"  I  told  the 
ictor  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  &t  from  being  arrogant 
In  order  to  gratify  persons  of  antiquarian  taste,  we  transcribe  the 
Qowing  advertisement  of  John  Hancock,  when  in  commercial  business, 
liich  is  inserted  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  Dec.  25, 1764 : 
^'  To  be  sold  by  John  Hancock,  at  his  Store  No.  4,  at  the  East  End 
'Faaeuil  Hall  Market,  A  general  Assortment  of  English  and  India 
oods,  also  choice  Newcastle  Coals,  and  Irish  Butter,  cheap  for  Gash, 
lid  Hancock  desires  those  persons  who  are  still  indebted  to  the  Estate 
the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  be  speedy  in  paying 
dr  respective  balances,  to  prevent  trouble.  N.  B.  In  the  Lydia, 
apt  Soott,  from  London,  came  the  following  packages :  I W.  No.  1, 
Trunk,  No.  2,  a  small  Parcel  The  owner,  by  applying  to  John 
jancock  and  paying  freight,  may  have  his  Goods." 
This  store  was  last  occupied  by  Jabez  Fisher  k  Co.,  and  in  1824 
IB  demolished,  <m  the  erection  of  the  Quincy  Market  It  was  located 
I  the  present  South  Market-street  His  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 
reign  merchandise  were  located  on  the  wharf  well  known  as  Hancock's 
Tiar£ 

One  day,  John  Adams  and  Samuel  Adams,  relates  Waterhouse,  were 
liking  in  the  Boston  Mall,  and  when  they  came  opposite  the  stately 
ansion  of  John  Hancock,  the  latter,  turning  to  the  former,  said,  with 
aphasis,  "  I  have  done  a  very  good  thing  for  our  cause,  in  the  course 
'  the  past  week,  by  enlisting  the  master  of  that  house  into  it  He  is 
ell  disposed,  and  has  great  riches,  and  we  can  give  him  consequence 
•  enjoy  them."  And  Mr.  Hancock  did  not  disappoint  his  expecta- 
!ins ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  capriciousness,  owing  partly  to 
sease,  he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  fortune  and  extraordinary  pop- 
larity  into  the  scale  of  opposition  to  British  encroachments. 
"The  natural  powers  of  Hancock  were  moderate,"  says  Hutchin- 
m,  "  and  had  been  very  little  improved  by  study  or  application  to  any 
ind  of  science.  His  ruling  passion  kept  him  from  ever  losing  sight 
r  his  object,  but  he  was  fickle  and  inconstant  in  the  means  of  pur- 
ling it ;  and  though  for  the  most  part  he  was  closely  attached  to  Mr. 
amuel  Adams,  yet  he  was  repeatedly  broken  off  from  all  connection 
ith  him  &x  several  months  together.    Partly  by  inattention  to  his 
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jffiyate  affiurB,  and  pvily  finom  naot  of  jiidgnMnt^  ho  booMH0  grooflj^  !e 
involyed  and  distreued,  and  tho  ostato  ifao  loot;  with  modi  gnatai  ec 
lapiditj  than  it  had  been  acquired."    He  irao  imboiindodly  laTiih  i»  i 
his  liberality.    At  the  time  of  a  great  fire  in  BoaUm,  when  many  of    r 
his  tenements  were  destroyed,  his  tenants  gathered  aitnind  him,  and 
expressed  sympathy  at  his  Ices,  knowing  that  was  a  way  to  readi  his 
heart ;  on  which  he  remarked,  they  were  the  greatest  soflbrera,  having 
been  ahnost  mined,  while  he  was  able  to  erect  new  bnildiiqp, — at  the 
same  time  passing  a  shower  of  gninesa  anrand  Ihem.    His  generous 
qnrit  appeared  in  a  multitude  of  forms.    He  presented  dbe  Boatomans 
a  yaluable  fire-engine.    He  distributed  deck-loads  of  wood  to  the  suf- 
fering poor,  in  times  of  great  peril,  and  gave  the  poor  the  firee  use  of 
his  extensive  wood-lot  in  the  townof  Iffilton;  and  in  Adams'  Diazy  we 
have  an  incident  arising  firom  his  liberality,  related  by  James  Otis,  wha 
stated  that  Col.  Irving  having  met  Paison  Mborfaead  near  hia  moet- 
ing-house,  "  You  have  a  fine  steeple  and  bell,"  says  he,  "  to  your 
meeting-house,  now."     ''  Yes,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Hancock,  and 
tfie  subscriptions  of  some  other  gentlemen,  we  have  a  very  handanmo 
and  convenient  house  of  it,  at  last"     "  But  what  has  happened  to  the 
vane,  Mr.  Moorhead?    It  don't  traverse, —  it  has  pointed  the  same 
way  these  three  weeks."     "  Ay,  I  did  n't  know  it;  I  'U  see  aboat  it" 
Away  goes  Moorhead,  storming  among  his  parish  and  the  tradesmen 
who  had  built  the  steeple,  fiir  fi»tening  the  vane  so  that  it  ooold  not 
move.    The  tradesmen  were  alarmed,  and  went  to  examinft  it;  but 
soon  found  that  the  fiiult  was  not  in  the  vane,  but  the  weatheri  ifaa 
wind  having  set  very  constantly  at  east  three  weeks  befi)re. 

Hutchinson  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of  the  asme  col- 
lege as  Hancock  and  the  two  Adamses,  toward  each  of  Whom  hia 
detractmg  spirit  was  paralleL  He  was  dark,  intriguing,  insinuating^ 
haughty,  and  ambitious,  the  extreme  of  avarice  marking  each  ftatoie. 
Oxcnbridge  Thacher  gave  Hutchinson  the  soubriquet  of  ^'Summa 
Potestatis."  Hutchinson  said  of  Samuel  Adams  that  "he  aocpired 
a  talent  of  artfully  and  fidlaciously  insinuating  into  the  minds  of  his 
readers  a  prejudice  against  the  characters  of  all  whom  he  attacked, 
beyond  any  other ; "  and  he  said  of  John  Adams,  that ''  his  ambitiaik 
was  without  bounds,  and  he  has  acknowledged  to  his  acquaintance  that 
he  could  not  look  with  complaisance  upon  any  man  who  was  in  pos^ 
session  of  more  wealth,  more  honors,  or  more  knowledge,  than  him- 
self"   These  are  evidently  the  caipings  of  disappointed  amUtioft;^ 
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is  nbtod  Ast  when  HntohmBon  fled  to  Bngland,  he  ezperieMQi 
and  contempt  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  died  at  Bmii^ 
Jnnoi  1T80,  in  melanoholy  despondence. 
Tnunbnll  thns  alludes  to  Hntohinson,  who 

"  Affinned  he  nerer  wrote  a  line. 
Tour  ohArtered  righto  to  undermine ; 
WImq  hie  own  letters  then  were  bj. 
That  proved  his  meaeage  all  a  lie. 
How  many  promisee  he  sealed 
To  get  the  oppressiYe  acts  repealed ! 
Yet  ODoe  arrived  on  England's  shore. 
Set  on  the  premier  to  pass  more.*' 

When  the  two  regiments  of  British  troops  debarked  in  Boston,  Oct, 
1768,  they  were  reoeived  as  unwelcome  intruders,  and  the  selectmen 
ahaolately  refused  to  grant  them  quarters.  One  of  the  regiments 
iBcainped  on  BosUm  Common.  The  other,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Manu&ctory  House,  marched  at  sunset  to  Fan- 
Mul  Hall,  where  thej  waited  several  hours,  before  they  had  leave  of 
occupation ;  Col.  Dalrymple  .having  pledged  his  honor  that  Faneuil 
Hall  should  be  cleared  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  they  must  have 
goffered  in  the  streets.  The  next  day,  the  State-house,  in  King- 
street,  was  opened,  by  order  of  Gov.  Bernard,  for  their  reception. 
John  Hancock  being  well  known  as  a  decided  advocate  of  the  Provin- 
cialists,  and  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  Boston,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  stigmatize  his  character.  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  Nov. 
7,  1768,  remarked,  in  an  article :  ''I  have  lately  heard,  from  good 
aothori^,  of  an  attempt  to  sully  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  superior  fortune,  in  this  town, —  a  gentleman 
who  has  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  various  public 
stations  ,*  —  who  has  repeatedly  served  them  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  last  May  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  a  member  of  His 
Majesty's  Coundl,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  suffrages  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Assembly,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  was  neg-. 
atived  by  Gov.  Bernard.  What  could  induce  a  scribbler  to  forge  a 
letter,  and  publish  it  in  a  coffee-house,  in  New  York,  under  the  name 
of  that  gentleman,  requesting  Gen.  Gage  that  he  might  supply  the 
titwps  now  in  town  or  expected, —  so  unwelcome  to  the  inhabitants, 
considering  the  errand  on  which  all  agree  they  are  come, —  unless  it 
to  iodaee  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  in  New  York  that, 
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fiom  a  sordid  love  of  gain,  he  had  counteracted  his  prafeesed  flenli*  ^ 

ments,  and  so  to  render  him  ridiculous  there?    I  doubt  not  but  tint  >: 

both  the  general  and  Mr.  Hancock  know  it  to  be  a  fiklsehood."    Tim  : 

charge  was  repelled  as  follows,  in  the  very  next  Gasette :  2 

"  Messrs.  Edes  &  Gill  :  h 

'^  I  observe  in  your  last  paper  a  piece  signed  Veritas,  the  writer 
of  which  says  he  had  it  from  good  authority,  that  a  letter  under  i 
my  hand  was  published  in  a  coffee-house,  at  New  York,  requesting  i 
His  Excellency  Gen.  Gage  that  I  might  supply  the  troops  then  '^ 
expected,  and  which  have  since  arrived  in  this  town.  K  such  a  letta  t 
has  been  produced  there,  or  anywhere  else,  I  declare  it  to  be  a  forgery;  i 
for  I  have  never  made  application  to  any  for  the  supply  of  said  troops, 
nor  did  I  ever  desire  any  person  to  do  it  for  me.  The  person  who  pro- 
duced the  letter  could  have  no  other  design  but  to  injure  my  reputa- 
tion, and  abuse  the  gentlemen  of  New  York.  I  therefore  desire  you 
would  give  this  a  place  in  your  next,  in  which  you  will  oblige 

'*  Your  humble  servant,  John  Hancock. 

''Boston,  Nov.  12,  1768." 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  a  great  uproar  was  raised  in  Boston  on 
account  of  the  unlading  in  the  night  of  a  cargo  of  wines  from  the 
sloop  Liberty,  from  Madeira,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  without  pay- 
ing the  customs.  Mr.  Hancock  was  prosecuted  upon  a  great  number 
of  libels,  for  penalties  upon  acts  of  Parliament,  amounting  to  ninety  or  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  ''  He  thought  fit  to  engage  me  as 
his  counsel  and  advocate,"  says  John  Adams, ''  and  a  painfid  drudgery 
I  had  of  his  cause.  There  were  few  days,  through  the  whole  winter, 
when  I  was  not  summoned  to  attend  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  determined  to  examine  the 
whole  town  as  witnesses.  Almost  every  day  a  fresh  witness  was  to  be 
examined  upon  interrogatories.  They  interrogated  many  of  his  near 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends,  and  threatened  to  summon  his 
amiable  and  venerable  aunt,  the  relict  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock, 
who  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  to  him.  I  was  thoroughly 
weary  and  disgusted  with  the  court,  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
cause,  and  even  with  the  tyrannical  bell  that  dangled  me  out  of  my 
house  every  morning;  and  this  odious  cause  was  suspended  at  last  only 
by  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  which  put  an  end  forever  to  all  such  proa- 
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IS."  HutchiDflon,  who  enlarges  on  this  affidr,  remarks,  that  an 
eras  made  at  the  cnstom-honse,  upon  oath,  of  four  or  fire  pipes 
3  the  whole  cargo ;  and  this  was  as  much  a  submission  to  the 
ity  of  the  act  as  if  the  whole  cargo  had  been  entered.  The 
ider  was  landed  in  the  night,  or  evening ;  and  the  wines,  or 
;,  were  sent  to  the  owners,  and  no  duty  demanded.  A  furious 
sued.  The  collector  and  comptroller  had  their  windows  broken, 
boat,  belonging  to  the  custom-house,  was  drawn  in  triumph 
;h  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  burnt  on  the  Common, 
icock  constantly  associated  with  the  avowed  advocates  of  liberty, 
BS  an  active  member  of  the  North  End  Caucus,  which  frequency 
ed  at  William  Campbell's  house,  near  the  North  Battery,  orig- 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who,  with  another  person,  drew  up  the 
tions  of  the  caucus.  Here  the  committees  of  public  service 
brmed,  the  plan  for  military  companies  and  means  of  defence, 
ae  resolves  for  the  destruction  of  the  detestable  tea.  Dr.  Thomas 
;  was  its  first  president,  when  it  consisted  of  sixty-one  members. 
I  here,  when  the  best  mode  of  expelling  the  regulars  from  Boston 
iscussed,  that  Hancock  exclaimed,  ''Bum  Boston,  and  make 
Hancock  a  beggar,  if  the  public  good  requires  it ! " 
ig  G^rge  the  Third  sanctioned  Lord  North's  bill  repealing 
,  excepting  that  on  tea,  April  12,  1770.  Shortly  after  this 
in,  several  cargoes  of  tea  had  arrived  in  Boston,  and  nothing 
satisfy  the  people  but  its  immediate  return.  The  ladies  signed 
ge  not  to  drink  any  tea,  except  in  sickness ;  and  John  Hancock 
I  one  of  his  vessels,  freight  free  of  expense,  for  that  purpose,  and 
of  the  detestable  weed  was  conveyed  to  the  London  consignees. 
3I  Adams  was  the  chief  counsellor  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea, 
1773,  and  the  hall  of  council  was  the  back  room  of  the  Boston 
je,  at  the  comer  of  Queen  and  Brattle  streets.  Li  Thomas'  Spy 
d  a  poetical  effusion  on  this  subject : 

**  FareweU  the  tea-board,  with  its  equipage 
Of  caps  and  saooera,  cream-bucket  and  sugar-tongs  ; 
The  pretty  tea^hest,  also,  lately  stored 
With  hyson,  oongo,  and  best  double  fijie. 
FuU  many  a  joyous  moment  have  I  sat  by  you. 
Hearing  the  girls  tattle,  the  old  maids  talk  scandal. 
And  the  spruce  coxcomb  laugh  at  may-be  nothing. 
No  more  shall  I  dish  out  the  onoe-loved  liquor. 
Though  new  detestable, 

7* 
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Btoanfe  I  am  iaii|^t»  and  I  Iwliefd  it  tnM, 

Its  i»e  will  ftsten  slaTlsh  dhains  npon  mj  oofontij; 

And  Liberty 's  the  godden  I  would  ohooie 

To  reign  triumphant  in  Ameriea !  '* 

In  the  year  1772  Hancock  was  elected  to  the  command  of  Ibe  Indd- 
pendent  Cadets,  well  known  as  the  governor's  guard;  and  we  find,  by  tin 
Boston  Gajsetto  of  May  12,  at  this  date,  the  announcement  of  the  deo- 
tion  of  John  Hancock  as  a  Boston  representatiye,  as  moderator  of  tb 
town-meeting,  and  his  appointment  by  Gov.  Hutchinson  as  commandor 
of  the  Cadets,  which  is  stated  as  follows:  "  His  Ezcellenoy  the  Oaptain 
General  has  been  pleased  to  commissionate  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  to  h 
Captain  of  the  Company  of  Cadets,  with  the  rank  of  Cdonel : "  aai 
the  promptness  with  which  CoL  Hancock  entered  upcmthe  datieB  of  Ui 
office  is  shown  by  the  following  advertisement,  which  appears  in  Ab 
next  column  of  the  Gazette:  '^Wantbd,  Immediately^  For  la 
Excellency's  Company  of  Cadets,  Two  Fi&rs  that  undentand  Phf- 
ing.  Those  that  are  Masters  of  Musick,  and  are  inclined,  to  engHP 
with  the  Company,  are  de^red  to  apply  to  CoL  John  Hakcook." 

When  Thomas  Gage  landed  at  Long  Wharf,  May  19, 1774,  tins 
company  escorted  the  new  governor,  in  an  extensive  civil  and  ndlituy 
procession,  to  the  council-chamber,  at  the  old  State-hoose,  in  King- 
street,  after  which  they  conducted  Gage,  under  CoL  Hanonclr,  to  the 
Province-house,  then  the  governor's  residence.  Gtov.  Gage  aoon 
became  jealous  of  Hancock,  for  in  August  of  this  year  he  was  noti- 
fied, by  Secretary  Flucker,  that  the  governor  had  no  further  occasion 
for  his  services  as  the  commander;  on  which,  the  corps  disbanded 
themselves,  and  deputed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Gage,  at  Danvera, 
surrendering  to  him  the  standard  with  his  arms,  which  his  excelleni^ 
had  presented  them  on  his  arrival  from  London,  informing  him  that  they 
no  longer  considered  themselves  as  the  governor's  Lidependent  Cadets. 
Li  an  address  to  Hancock,  Aug.  18, 1774,  signed  by  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, they  remark,  "At  a  period  when  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private 
station,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  your  distin- 
guished character  should  meet  with  every  discouragement  firom  men  in 
power;"  and  CoL  Hancock  said,  in  reply,  "I  am  ever  ready  to 
appear  in  a  public  station,  when  the  honor  or  the  interest  of  the  com* 
munity  calls  me;  but  shall  always  prefer  retirement  in  a  private  sta- 1 
tion,  to  being  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  power  to  oppress  my  countrymen."  \ 
Gage  and  Hancock  never  came  together  again  as  poIiUcal 
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Bie  ontor  on  the  HttMBcre,  in  the  year  1774,  was  CoL  J<dm  Hmi* 
mL  His  perfonnanoe  was  remarkably  bold  and  effiDCtiTe,  giying 
great  oflfence  to  the  execative,  and  more  especially  to  the  officers  of  the 
itaiii^r"g  army ;  indeed,  it  was  a  striking  act  of  intrepidity.  At  the 
doae  of  the  exercises,  a  vexy  generous  collection  was  taken  up  for  the 
mfixrtanate  Christopher  Mimk,  now  about  twenty-three  years  old,  then 
pteacnt,  who  was  wounded  on  the  fiital  evening  of  the  Massacre,  and 
a  shocking  monument  of  that  horrid  catastrophe.  This  produc- 
wa6  degant,  pathetic,  and  spirited.  The  alTusion  of  Hancock  to 
tlie  attempt  of  Ptoliament  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  which  neither 
God  nor  man  ever  autfaorind  them  to  make,  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
James  Otis,  thdr  most  eflfectiYe  opponent,  who  was  as  *'  a  wedge  to 
split  the  lignum  vitae  block  of  parliamentary  usurpation."  John 
'Adams,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  remarks,  the  composition, 
Ae  pronunciation,  the  action,  all  exceeded  the  expectation  of  erery- 
kidy.  They  exceeded  even  mine,  which  were  very  considerable. 
Ifaay  of  the  sentiments  came  with  great  propriety  from  him.  His 
infeotiTe,  particuhriy  against  a  preference  of  riches  to  virtue,  came 
fiom  him  with  a  singular  grace  and  dignity :  ''  Despise  the  glare  of 
wealth.  ISie  people  who  pay  greater  respect  to  a  wealthy  villain  than 
to  an  honest,  upri^t  man  in  poverty,  dmost  deserve  to  be  enslaved. 
IFhey  jdainly  show  that  wealth,  however  it  may  be  acquired,  is  in  their 
esteem  to  be  preferred  to  virtue."  The  lantern  exhibition  occurred  on 
the  succeeding  Monday.  In  one  of  the  windows  at  Mrs.  Clapham's, 
was  a  painting  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  and  Judge  Peter  Oliver,  in  the 
kmors  occasioned  by  the  i^tpearance  of  the  ghosts  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  advising  them  to  think  of  their  &te : 

'*  Te  tndton  !    Is  there  not  •ome  chosen  eniBe,  — 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven. 
Bed  with  unoommon  wrtth,  to  blast  the  men 
Who  owe  their  greatness  to  their  ooontry's  rain  ? " 

On  taming  to  Hutchinson,  it  is  related  that,  on  the  evening  after 
the  deEveiy  cf  the  oration,  ''  a  select  number  of  persons,  styled  in  the 
lewapapega  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  assembled  at  a  house  in 
King-street,  Boston.  Among  them  were  the  speaker  and  divers  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Figures  were  exhibited,  through 
the  windowa  of  the  room,  to  the  people  in  the  street,  of  the  governor 
aikl  duefjostioei  in  derision.    Such  abuse  of  private  characters  it  is 
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generally  best  to  treat  mth  contempt ; "  and  the  Boeton  PosI  pEintad 
an  original  song  for  the  Fifth  of  March,  mitten  in  eight  yerscBi  tba 
first  of  which  says : 

"  When  the  foes  of  the  knd  our  deetmotion  had  planned. 
They  sent  ragged  troops  Ibr  our  masters ; 
Bat,  fh)m  fbrmer  defeat,  th^  most  now  nndentand 
Their  wolves  shall  not  prowl  in  oar  pastores.*' 

As  an  embodiment  of  the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  Bostonians  u 
indicated  in  this  passage,  we  make  no  apology  for  its  insertion  here: 
'^  It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  which  so  natorally  foDowed 
upon  sending  troops  into  America,  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  neither  God  nor  man  ever  empoweied 
them  to  make.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  troops  who  knew  the 
errand  they  were  sent  upon  would  treat  the  people  whom  they  were  to 
subjugate  with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness  which  too  often  buries  the 
honorable  character  of  a  soldier  in  the  disgraceful  name  of  an  uifeel. 
ingruffian.  The  troops,  upon  their  first  arrival,  took  pcssession  of  our 
senate-house,  and  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  judgment-haD,  and 
even  continued  them  there  whilst  the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  for 
this  province  was  actually  sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  king's  subjects.  Our  streets  nightly  resounded  with  the  nobe 
of  riot  and  debauchery ;  our  peaceful  citizens  were  hourly  exposed  to 
shameful  insults,  and  oflen  felt  the  effects  of  their  violence  and  out- 
rage. But  this  was  not  all.  As  though  they  thought  it  not  enou^ 
to  violate  our  civil  rights,  they  endeavored  to  deprive  us  of  our  religious 
privileges ;  to  vitiate  our  morals,  and  thereby  render  us  deserving  of 
destruction.  Hence  the  rude  din  of  arms  which  broke  in  upon  your 
solemn  devotions  in  your  temples,  on  that  hallowed  day  by  Heaven,  and 
set  apart  by  God  himself  for  his  pecuhar  worship.  Hence  impious 
oaths  and  blasphemies  so  oflen  tortured  your  unaccustomed  ear. 
Hence  all  the  arts  which  idleness  and  luxury  could  invent  were  used 
to  betray  our  youth  of  one  sex  into  extravagance  and  effeminacy,  and 
of  the  other  to  in&my  and  ruin.  And  did  they  not  succeed  but  too 
well  7  Did  not  a  reverence  for  religion  sensibly  decay?  Did  not  our 
infants  almost  learn  to  lisp  out  curses  before  they  knew  their  horrid 
import  ?  Did  not  our  youth  forget  they  were  Americans,  and,  regard- 
less of  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  and  aged,  servilely  copy  fix>m  their 
tyrants  those  vices  which  must  finally  overthrow  the  empire  of  Great 
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Ikilaiii?  And  most  I  be  oompeQed  to  admowkdge  that  erea  die 
ttoblest,  fiureet  pert  <^  all  the  lower  creation,  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  coreed  marel  When  yirtae  has  once  erected  her  throne  within 
the  female  breast,  it  is  upon  so  solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to 
expel  the  heavoily  inhabitant  But  haye  there  not  been  some  —  few. 
indeed,  I  hope  —  whose  youth  and  inexperience  hare  rendered  them  a 
prey  to  wretches,  whom,  upon  the  least  reflection,  they  would  have 
despsed  and  hated,  as  foes  to  God  and  their  country?  I  fear  there 
have  been  such  unhi^py  instances ;  or  why  haye  I  seen  an  honest 
felher  clothed  with  shame?  —  or  why  a  virtuous  moUier  drowned  in 

tSUB?" 

Mr.  Hancock  was  a  delegate  from  Suffolk  to  the  first  Provincial 
OoDgress,  which  convened  at  Concord,  Oct  11, 1774,  when  he  was 
elected  its  president  He  was  also  president  of  the  second  Provincial 
Congress,  untfl  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren. 

When  Got.  Qage  sent  the  r^ular  troops  to  Concord,  for  the 
destructicm  of  the  stores  of  the  provincials,  another  design  was  to 
ipprehend  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  his  most  formidable 


In  the  narrative  of  Col.  Revere,  we  find  a  statement  of  the  escape 
of  Hancock  and  Adams,  at  Lexington:  ''On  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th 
of  Apr9,  1775,  it  was  observed  that  a  number  of  soldiers  were  march- 
ing towards  Boston  Common.  About  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Warren  sent  in 
great  haste  for  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  immediately  set  off  for 
Lexington,  where  were  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  acquaint  them  of 
the  movement,  and  that  it  was  thought  they  were  the  objects.  When 
I  got  to  Dr.  Warren's  house,  I  found  he  had  sent  an  express  by  land 
to  Lexington  —  a  Mr.  William  Dawes.  The  Sunday  before,  by  desire 
of  Dr.  Warren,  I  had  been  to  Lexington  to  see  Hancock  and  Adams, 
who  were  at  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's.  I  returned  at  night,  through  Charles- 
town.  There  I  agreed  with  a  Col.  Conant,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
that  if  the  British  went  out  by  water,  we  would  show  two  lanterns  in 
the  North  Church  steeple,  and  if  by  land,  one,  as  a  signal ;  for  we 
were  apprehensive  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the  Charles  River,  or 
get  over  Boston  Neck.  I  left  Dr.  Warren,  called  upon  a  friend,  and 
desired  him  to  make  the  signals.  I  then  went  home,  took  my  boots 
and  surtout,  went  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  I  had  kept  a 
boat  Two  friends  rowed  me  across  Charles  River,  a  little  to  the 
eastward,  where  the  Somerset  man-of-war  lay.    It  was  then  young 
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flood ;  the  ship  was  wmdiiigi  and  the  moon  mg  xiniig.  Tbej  haki 
me  OQ  the  CSiarlestown  side.  When  I  got  into  town,  I  met  GoL 
Gonant  and  several  others.  They  said  they  had  seen  our  signals.  I 
toU  them  what  was  acting,  and  went  to  get  me  a  horse.  I  goia  hom 
of  Dea.  Larkin.  While  the  horse  was  preparing,  Bibhard  DeFOBSi 
Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safiaty,  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  he  came  down  the  road  from  Lezingtoo,  after  sondown,  that 
evening;  that  he  met  ten  British  oflhsers,  all  well  mounted  and  aimed, 
going  up  the  road. 

"I  setoff  upon  a  very  good  horse.  Itwas  then  about  eleven  o'dook, 
and  very  pleasant  After  I  had  passed  Charlestown  Neck,  and  got 
nearly  opposite  where  Marie  was  hung  in  chains,  I  saw  two  men  on 
horseback,  under  a  tree.  When  I  got  near  them,  I  discovered  thej 
were  British  officers.  One  tried  to  get  ahead  of  me,  and  the  other  to 
take  me.  I  turned  my  horse  very  quick,  and  j^oped  towards  Ghariea- 
town  Neck,  and  then  pushed  for  the  Medfiurd  road.  The  one  who 
chased  me,  endeavoring  to  cut  me  oS)  got  into  a  day-pond,  near  where 
the  new  tavern  is  now  built  I  got  clear  of  him,  and  went  through 
Medford,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  Menotomy.  In  Medford,  I 
awaked  the  captain  of  the  minute-men ;  and  after  that,  I  alarmed 
almost  every  house,  till  I  got  to  Lexington.  I  found  Hanoock  and 
Adams  at  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clark's.  I  told  them  my  errand,  and  inquired 
for  Mr.  Dawes.  They  said  he  had  not  been  there.  I  related  the 
story  of  the  two  officers,  and  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  stofqped, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  there  before  me.  After  I  had  been  there 
about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Dawes  came.  We  refreshed  ourselveBy  and 
set  off  for  Concord,  to  secure  the  stores,  etc.,  there.  We  were  over- 
taken by  a  young  Dr.  Prescott,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  high  son  of 
liberty.  I  told  them  of  the  ten  officers  that  Mr.  Devens  met,  and  that 
it  was  probable  we  might  be  stopped  before  we  got  to  Concord ;  for  I 
supposed  that  after  night  they  divided  themselves,  and  that  two  of 
them  had  fixed  themselves  in  such  passages  as  were  most  likely  to 
stop  any  intelligence  going  to  Concord.  I  likewise  mentitmed  that  we 
had  better  alarm  all  the  inhabitants  till  we  got  to  Concord.  The 
young  doctor  much  approved  of  it,  and  said  he  would  stop  wi&  either 
of  us,  for  the  people  between  that  and  Concord  knew  him,  and  would 
give  the  more  credit  to  what  we  said.  We  had  got  nearly  half  way* 
Mr.  Dawes  and  the  doctor  stopped  to  alarm  the  people  of  a  house.  I 
was  about  one  hundred  rods  ahead,  when  I  saw  two  men  in  nearly  the 
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as  those  offioen  wece  iiesr  ChaviirtowiL  I  adied  ftr 
d»  dodor  and  Mr.  Dawes  to  ooma  up.  In  an  instant  I  was  snr^ 
mnnded  bjr  bar.  They  had  placed  themselves  in  a  strai^t  road  that 
iidBBed  eaidi  mj.  Hhej  had  taken  down  a  pair  of  ban  on  the  north 
■da  of  the  road,  and  two  of  them  were  nnder  a  tree  in  the  pastnra. 
Jk.  Prtseott,  being  foremost,  came  up,  and  we  tried  to  get  past  them; 
but  they  being  armed  with  pistok  and  swords,  they  foroed  us  into  the 
paaliiire.  The  doctor  jumped  his  horse  over  a  low  stone-wall,  and  got 
lo  Conocnd.  I  observed  a  wood  at  a  small  distance,  and  made  ftr 
thait  When  I  got  there,  out  started  six  officers  on  b(»seback,  and 
cvdered  me  to  dismount  One  of  them,  who  appeared  to  have  the 
tn^f^mmmA^  examined  me,  where  I  came  fitnn,  and  what  my  name  was» 
I  told  hia.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  an  express.  I  answered  in  the 
tfirmatiTiT  He  demanded  what  time  I  left  Boston.  I  told  him;  and 
added,  that  their  trocqis  had  catohed  aground  in  passing  the  river,  and 
dMt  there  would  be  five  hundred  Americans  there  in  a  short  time,  ftr 
I  had  alarmed  the  country  all  the  way  up.  He  immediately  rode 
towarda  those  who  stopped  us,  when  all  five  of  them  came  down  upon 
a  full  gallop.  One  of  them,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  M^j. 
Mit^»J1j  of  ihe  5th  regiment,  clapped  his  pistol  to  my  head,  called 
me  by  name,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  ask  me  some  questions,  and 
if  I  did  not  give  him  true  answers,  he  would  Uow  my  brains  out  He 
then  asked  me  similar  questions  to  those  above.  He  then  ordered  me 
to  mount  my  horse,  after  searching  me  for  arms.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  advance,  and  to  lead  me  in  front  When  we  got  to  the  road, 
they  turned  down  towards  LexingUm.  When  we  had  got  about  (me 
mile,  Maj.  Mitchell  rode  up  to  the  officer  that  was  leading  me,  and  toU 
him  to  give  me  to  the  sergeant  As  soon  as  he  took  me,  the  major 
ordered  him,  if  I  attempted  to  run,  or  anybody  insulted  them,  to  blow 
my  brains  out.  We  rode  till  we  got  near  Lexington  meeting-house, 
when  the  militia  fired  a  volley  of  guns,  which  appeared  to  alarm  them 
very  much.  The  major  inquired  of  me  how  fiir  it  was  to  Cambridge, 
and  if  there  were  any  other  road.  After  some  consultation,  the  major 
rode  up  to  the  sergeant,  and  asked  if  his  horse  was  tired.  Heanswered 
him,  be  was.  He  was  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers,  and  hada  small  horse ; 
dm  said  he.  Take  that  man's  horse.  I  dismounted,  and  the  sergeant 
mooated  my  horse,  when  they  all  rode  towards  Lexington  meeting- 
house. I  went  across  the  burying-ground  and  some  pastures,  and  came 
Is  Ae  Bei?«  Mr.  Clark's  house,  where  I  ftund  Hancock  and  Adams.  .  I 
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toU  them  of  my  tveatmoiit,  and  they  ooncliided  to  go  from  fSbUhoum 
towards  Wobarn.  I  went  with  them  and  »  Bfr.  LoweU,  who  was  a 
clerkto  Mr.  HanoocL  When  we  got  to  the  hoose  where  they  intended 
to  stop,  Mr.  Lowell  and  myself  returned  to  Mr.  Clark's,  to  find  what 
was  going  on.  When'we  reached  there,  an  elderly  man  came  in.  He 
said  he  had  just  come  from  the  tavern, — that  a  man  had  oome  from 
Boston,  who  said  there  were  no  BritiBh  troops  coming.  Mr.  Lowell 
and  myself  went  towards  the  taTem,  when  we  met »  man,  on  a  foil 
gallop,  who  told  ns  the  troops  were  coming  up  the  rocks.  We  after- 
wards met  another,  who  said  they  were  close  by.  Mr.  LoweD  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  tayem  with  him,  to  get » trunk  of  piqpers  behmging  to 
Mr.  Hancock.  We  went  up  diamber,  and  while  we  were  getting  the 
trunk,  we  saw  the  British  veiy  near,  upon  »  ftdl  march.  We  hiurried 
towards  Mr.  Clark's  house.  Li  our  way,  we  passed  through  the 
militia.  There  were  about  fifty.  When  we  had  got  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  meeting-house,  the  British  troops  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  meeting-house.  In  their  front  was  an  oflker  <m 
horseback.  Theymadeashort  hak,  when  I  saw  and  heard  a  gun  fired, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  pistol.  Then  I  could  distinguish  two  guns, 
and  then  a  continued  rear  of  musketry,  when  we  made  off  with  the 
trunk." 

In  Frothingham's  Si^  of  Boston  we  find  it  stated  that  Hancock 
and  Adams,  whose  safety  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  impcvtance, 
were  persuaded  to  retire  to  the  then  second  precinct  of  Wobnm,  to  the 
house  occupied  by  Madam  Jones,  widow  of  Ber.  Thomas  Jones,  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Marett,  which  is  now  standing  in  Burlington,  and  occupied 
by  Ber.  Samuel  Sewell,  a  descendant  of  the  venerable  chief-justice. 
Dorothy  Quincy  accompanied  her  intended  husband  —  Hancock. 
Here,  at  noon,  they  had  just  sat  down  to  an  el^ant  dinner,  when 
a  man  broke  suddenly  in  upon  them  with  »  shriek,  and  they  belicYed 
the  regulars  were  upon  them.  Mr.  Marett  then  piloted  Adams  and 
Hancock  along  a  cartway  to  Mr.  Amos  Wyman's  house,  in  »  comer 
of  Billerica,  where  they  were  glad  to  dine  off  of  cold  sah  pork  and 
potatoes,  served  in  a  wooden  tray,  llius  the  proud  anticipations  of 
the  British  troops,  in  regard  to  their  capture,  were  blasted.  As  John 
Hancock  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  scarlet  coat  of  red  Ydvet,  with 
ruffles  on  his  sleeres,  after  the  fiishion  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  Got. 
Qage  is  made  to  say,  in  the  old  revolutionary  play,  at  the  period  of 
the  Battle  of  Iiexington,  "  If  CoL  Smith  sucoeeds  in  his  eodMSsy,— 
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«b3  I  Aioik  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, — I  shall  haye  the  pleasnre  this 
^feoingf  I  expect,  <^  haviDg  my  friends  Hanoook  and  Adams'  good 
eomipeiiy.  I  '11  make  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
iroQ  ruffles,  and  Maj.  Provost  shall  provide  a  suitable  entertainment" 
In  another  passage  of  the  same  play,  it  is  said, ''  Let  us  have  one  good 
Smier  before  we  part,  and  leave  us  half  a  dosen  pipes  of  Hancock's 
wine  to  drink  your  health ;  and  don't  let  us  part  with  dry  lips."  On 
ibe  12th  <^  June  succeeding,  Gov.  Qage  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
pardon  to  all  the  rebels,  excepting  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock, 
"whose  oflfences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  <^  any  other 
eonaJderation  than  that  of  condign  punishment; " — 

«•  Ai  ftnr  their  kiog,  John  Hanoook, 
And  Adams,  if  thtij  *re  taken. 
Their  heads  for  signs  shall  hang  up  high 
Upon  that  hffl  oaUed  Beaeon  ;'*— 


aod^the  Provindal  Congress,  as  noticed  more  especially  in  the  memoir 
of  Gen.  Warren,  issued  a  proclamation  of  like  nature,  excepting  Thomas 
Gage,  Admiral  Graves,  and  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gov.  Gage  was  alarmed  at  his  position,  some 
months  previous  to  this  date,  as,  in  his  despatches  to  the  throne,  to  the 
18th  of  March,  acknowledging  the  king's  orders  to  apprehend  Messrs. 
Gushing,  Adams,  and  Hancock,  and  send  them  over  to  London  for 
trial  (the  second  order,  which  was  to  hang  them  in  Boston,  he  had 
not  received),  he  expressed  his  fears  on  the  occasion;  and,  hoping  a 
reverse  of  the  order,  he  stated  that  he  should  delay  the  execution  a 
while  k>nger,  because,  if  the  order  were  fulfilled,  he  must  come  to  an 
engagement,  the  event  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  apprehend 
would  be  fatal  to  the  king's  troops  and  to  himself,  as  the  Massachusetts 
provincials  had  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men  ready  for  the  onset,  and 
every  public  and  private  road  occupied  for  defence.  He  earnestly 
requested  a  reinforcement  of  regulars ,  if  that  disagreeable  order  must 
be  enforced. 

About  this  period,  a  party  of  British  soldiers  entered  the  residence 
of  John  Hancock,  according  to  the  Gazette,  who  began  to  pillage  and 
break  down  the  fences ;  but  on  complaint  being  made  by  the  selectmen 
to  Gov.  Gage,  he  ordered  the  fences  to  be  repaired,  and  appointed  Earl 
Percy  to  take  possession  of  the  premises.  We  find  additional  partic- 
ularBi  in  relation  to  this  affiur,  in  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  to  a  friend 
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in  New  Tork,  dated  Maroh  22, 1775 :  «<  In  die  eraniiig  of  As  IW 
instant,  CoL  Hftnoook's  elegant  aeat,  mtoaAa  near  the  GoamMMiy  ms 
attacked  hj  a  number  <^  offioera,  who,  with  their  sworda,  oul 
hacked  the  fiMite  befinre  hia  honae  in  a  moat  acandaloaa  Manner, 
behaved  rery  aboaiyely,.  hj  breaking  people'a  windows,  and  n 
ahnost  every  person  they  met  On  the  19tfi  instant,  OoL  Hanwwk 
was  again  insulted  by  a  number  of  inferior  officers  and  privalsa,  wte 
entered  his  enokenres,  and  refused  to  retire,  af^  his  requesting  diem 
so  to  do,  telling  him  that  hia  house  and  stables  would  soon  be  theiq, 
and  then  they  would  do  as  they  pleased.  However,  on  his  applieation 
to  the  general,  he  immediately  sent  one  of  his  ttds-de^Mmp  to  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common,  to  seiie  any  officer 
or  private  who  should  mdest  CM.  Hancock,  or  any  inhabitant,  in  their 
lawful  calling." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Kmckerbocker,  who  once  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  present  Hancock  &mily,  remarks :  "  From  this  house 
was  driven  the  fiur  and  noble-kxdung  lady  whose  portnit  hangs  in  the 
drawing-room  bdow,  that  the  Percy,  who 

*  Fought  fcr  King  George  et  LadngtoB* 
A  BM^r  of  dngoons,' 

might  here  establish  his  quarters.  As  I  sat  there,  in  what  waa  fiv- 
merly  the  state-chamber,  conjuring  up  thoughts  of  that  past  time,  I 
could  almost  fiuicy  that  I  heard  the  measured  tread  of  the  red-coated 
sentinel  in  the  grand  old  entrance-hall  below,  and  saw  the  glancing 
bayonets  in  the  remains  of  the  British  intrenchments  on  the  Coounon, 
nearly  opposite  the  house. 

*  I  wandered  throiigh  the  loftj  haUs 

Trod  hj  the  Perojs  of  old  tkme. 
And  traoed  upon  the  ehapel  walls 

Baoh  high  heroio  name,— - 
From  him  who  onoe  his  standard  set 
Whero  now,  o*er  mosqoe  and  minaret» 

Glitter  the  Saltan's  orescent  moons. 
To  him  who,  when  a  yoonger  son, 
Fonght  for  King  George  at  LBzington, 

A  mi^r  of  dragoons ! '  " 

Mr.  Hancock  married,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Quincy,  of  Boston,  Sept  4,  1775.  He  had  a  daughter,  who 
died  in  infimey,  at  Phihdelphia,  1776 ;  and  one  son,  John  Geofge 
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IMhiiiglioii,  who  was  killed  at  Miltoii,  when  skating  on  the  ioe^ 
Jan.  2Ty  1787,  sged  nine  jears.  He  left  no  desooidant  The  qoainl 
ceneeit  of  Loid  Bacon  may  be  applied  to  Hancock:  ''  Sorely,  man 
dall  see  the  noblest  works  and  foandations  have  i»oceeded  from  child- 
men,  who  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their  minds  where 
of  their  bodies  have  fikiled ;  so  the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in 
Ann  that  have  no  posterity." 

Li  Qoincy's  History  of  Harvard  University  appears  a  statement 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  coll^  with  John  Hancock,  who  was  the 
tnaanrer  fixxn  1778  to  1777,  which  exhibits  a  dark  shade  in  his  his- 
tay;  —  not  that  he  was  wilfully  dishonorable,  but  he  could  not  be 
aroused  to  an  adjustment  of  financial  duties  towards  the  institution ; 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  of  Boxbury,  relates,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper  and 
Dr.  William  Gordon  agreed  that,  at  an  overseers'  meeting,  the  former 
shoald  introduce  a  motion  fw  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  treas- 
oxer's  accounts,  and  which  was  seconded  by  the  latter.  But  Dr.  Gor- 
don vfAe  so  plainly  his  mind  of  the  singular  neglect  of  the  treasurer, 
though  so  often  urged  to  do  it,  that  the  manner  was  thought  by  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  was  perfectly  mild  and  polite  in  everything,  to  be  as  gross ; 
and  therefore  he  forbore  to  utter  a  syllable  upon*  the  subject,  and  it 
passed  off  at  the  meeting  in  perfect  silence.  This  circumstance  so 
greatly  ofl&nded  Gov.  Hancock,  that  he  removed  inmiediately  from 
Jamaica  Plain  to  his  residence  in  Boston,  and  ceased  all  future  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Gordon. 

No  name  stands  emblazoned  on  the  records  of  the  corporation, 
remarks  Qnincy,  as  a  bene&ctor,  with  more  laudatory  epithets,  than 
that  of  John  Hancock.  But  his  title  to  this  distinction  must  depend 
upon  the  view  which  is  taken  of  his  first  subscription  of  X500.  In 
July,  1767,  when  no  motives  of  policy  influenced  the  corporation,  this 
donation  is  stated  to  be  *'  the  proposed  gift  of  Thomas  Hancock ;"  his 
'^  signified  intention  to  subscribe,  towards  the  restoration  of  the  library, 
the  sum  of  five  himdred  pounds  sterling,  the  completion  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  sudden  death; "  the  act  of  John  Hancock  is  recorded 
as  a  demonstration  of  his  generous  affection  to  the  college,  and  as  hav- 
ing done  honor  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  by  voluntarily  fulfilling 
his  noble  intention.  '*  In  the  donation-book  of  the  college,  collected  by 
order  of  the  corporation  in  1773,"  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Hancock,  as 
treasurer,  took  his  seat  in  that  board,  and  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  this  gift  is  recorded  on  one  page  as  exclusively  '*  the 
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gift  of  John  Hancock;"  and  on  the  next  bat  onei  as  "Ui  gea- 
erous  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  his  late  unde,  the  Hmionlib 
Thomas  Hancock."  It  was  generally  regarded,  and  probably  by  Ifr. 
Hancock,  as  an  indispensable  obligation;  and  it  wooU  have  been 
ahnost  impossible  for  a  young  man  ambitioiis  of  p(^alarity  and  power, 
on  receiving  an  estate,  estimated  at  X70,000  sterling,  firom  the  bonntj 
of  a  relative,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  "  his  signified  intention  "  to  subacribs 
£500  in  fiivor  of  an  institution  which  every  man  of  influence  in  the 
province  was  laboring  to  raise  from  its  ruins. 

If  the  subscription  be  placed  to  the  account  of  its  avowed  origin, 
the  good  will  of  Thomas  Hancock,  the  college  was  indebted  to  the 
bounty  of  John  Hancock,  as  stated  in  the  records  f&  the  college,  ^'fiir 
a  curious  dipping  needle,"  and,  after  that  event,  for  the  sum  of  X54 
45.  sterling,  being  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  books  ordered  by  the 
corporation  beyond  the  X500  derived  from  the  good  will  of  his  ande; 
for  **a  full-length  picture  of  that  bene&ctor,"  and  also  for  a  set  of 
the  most  elegant  carpets  to  cover  the  flo(Mr  of  the  library,  the  apparatus 
and  philosophy  chambers,  and  covering  the  walls  of  the  latter  with  » 
rich  paper ;  '*  for  an  Account  of  London  and  its  Environs,  in  six  vol- 
umes," and  ''  a  curious  Coralline  in  its  natural  bed."  The  entire 
value  of  these  donations  certainly  did  not  greatly  exceed — and  was 
probably  less  than  —  the  actual  loss  sustained,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  treasurer  Storer,  his  successor,  ''by  Mr.  Hancock's  long  denial 
of  the  rights  of  the  college,  and  withholding  its  property."  He  says 
that  ''justice  to  a  public  instituti<»i,  which  he  essentially  embarrassed 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,"  etc.,  requires  a  statement  of 
the  fiicts. 

A  very  obvious  apology  for  the  delinquency  of  John  Hancock  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  financial  distress  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  inci- 
dent upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to 
command  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  large  demands,  until  long  after 
the  peace  of  1783.  Did  not  treasurer  Hancock  secure  an  estate  on 
Merchant's-row,  by  mortgage,  to  Harvard  College,  Dec..  29,  1786? — 
and,  in  two  years  after  his  decease,  did  not  his  nephew,  John  Hancock, 
Esq.,  make  a  payment  of  nine  years'  interest  due  the  college?  —  and, 
Dec.  13,  1802,  did  not  he  discharge  the  payment  of  the  principal  dne, 
and  the  interest  in  full  to  that  date,  as  appears  by  the  records  in  the  office 
of  the  Sufiblk  Register  of  Deeds  ?  But  treasurer  Storer  complains  that 
the  heirs  refused  to  pay  compound  interest,  whereby  the  coU^  was  a 
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of  five  hiwdbned  and  twentjrHnz  dollan.  This  was  a  narj  natonl 
of  tbe  heiTB ;  bot  we  will  not  oensoie  the  memory  of  Got. 
Hanrodr  lor  this  act  of  the  hdn,  which  was  their  legal  right  ''  Pa^ 
kfs  tliere  is  not  a  person  in  America/'  remarked  the  Rey.  Peter 
Ihaalier,  his  pastor,  in  the  sermon  at  his  funeral,  ''who  has  done  mors 
gHwroos  and  noble  actions  than  Got.  Hancock,  and  who  has,  npcm  aU 
wraaiwiw,  oontribated  more  liberaUy  to  public  institutions.  Besides 
Ae  g^93od  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  entertained  foreigners 
and  others  in  his  house,  he  expended  large  sums  for  eyery  patriodo 
pmrpoee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  university,  and  equalled  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  worthy  patron  to  it  by  his  own  donations.  I  should  be 
gaflty  of  base  ingratitude,"  continues  Dr.  Thacher,  ''  did  I  not  thus 
poblidy  acknowledge  numberless  instances  of  kindness,  attention,  and 
liberality,  which  I  have  recdyed  at  his  hands.  These  now  lie  heavy 
at  my  heart,  and  increase. my  sorrow  for  his  loss,  though  they  have  not 
bribed  me  to  exceed  the  truUi  in  delineating  his  character."  America 
never  had  a  more  devoted  patriot  than  John  Hancock ;  and  the  secret 
motive  of  his  soul  was  disclosed  in  the  declaration  he  made  on  takiqg 
the  oath  of  oflke  in  the  old  State-house,  in  King-stroet,  Oct  26,  1780, 
when  he  became  the  first  governor  under  the  new  constitution,  which 
ii  another  apdogy  for  delay,  where  he  remarked,  '*  Having,  in  the 
early  stage  of  this  contest,  determined  to  devote  my  whole  time  and 
services,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  private  business,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  being  ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  my  country,  I 
venture  to  otkr  myself,  and  shall  endeavor  strictly  to  adhere  to  the 
laws  of  the  constitution." 

Before  we  continue  the  history  of  John  Hancock,  we  will  revert  a 
while  to  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Boston  when  it  was  a  besieged 
town,  as  his  name  is  associated  with  it  At  the  close  of  1774,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1775,  Oov.  Gage  began  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
arms  and  military  stores  belonging  to  individuals  and  the  public.  These 
measures,  which  accelerated  hostilities,  occasioned  a  transaction  which 
iUnstrates  the  popular  feeling.  The  General  Court,  in  Nov.,  1766, 
crdeted  four  brass  cannon  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  artillery 
companiea  in  Boston.  Two  of  these  guns,  which  were  three-pounders, 
were  kept  in  a  gun-house  that  stood  opposite  the  Mall,  at  the  comer 
of  West-street  A  school-house  was  the  next  building,  and  a  yard, 
endosed  with  a  high  fence,  was  common  to  both.  Maj.  Adino  Pad- 
dook,  who  then  commanded  the  artillery,  having  been  heard  to  express 

8* 
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luB  intention  of  mirrondering  these  guns  to  tbe  goferaoTi  %  6v  i 

ndoala  resolved  to  secure  fin*  the  conntiy  a  property  which 

to  it,  and  which  at  this  time  was  of  great  vahe.    Maj.  P^iddock  w«a  is 

eoach-maker,  and  a  devoted  loyalist    The  row  of  ehn-trees  in  fiont  := 

of  the  Granary  Cemetery  was  planted  by  him,  and  long  known  as  e= 

P^dock's  Walk.    He  left  Boston  with  the  royal  troops,  in  Hank,  : . 

1776. 

Haying  concerted  their  phn,  the  party  passed  through  the  adiod-  = 
house  into  the  gun-house,  and  were  able  to  ofea  the  doors  which  wen 
upon  the  yard  by  a  small  crevice,  through  which  they  raised  the  bar  ^ 
that  secured  them.  The  moment  for  the  execution  of  the  project  ms  ~ 
that  of  the  roll-call,  when  the  sentinel,  who  was  stationed  at  one  door 
of  the  building,  would  be  less  likely  to  hear  their  operaliona.  The  '■ 
guns  were  taken  off  their  carriages,  carried  into  the  school-room,  and 
placed  in  a  large  box  under  the  master's  desk,  in  which  wood  nm 
kept  Directly  after  the  roll-call,  a  lieutenant  and  seigeant  came  into  j 
the  gun-house,  to  look  at  the  cannon,  previously  to  removing  them.  A 
young  man — Samuel  Gore,  captain  of  the  governor's  troop  of  hone, 
<^  whom  this  narration  was  received,  and  who  had  assisted  in  their 
removal  —  remained  by  the  building,  and  followed  the  oflker,  as  an  ; 
innocent  spectator.  The  persons  who  aided  in  the  jdot  were  Natfaamsl 
Balch,  Jeremiah  Gridley,  Whiston,  and  others,  together  with  mastar 
Abraham  Holbrook,  the  schoolmaster.  When  the  carriages  wen 
found  without  the  guns,  the  sergeant  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "  They 
are  gone !  These  fellows  will  steal  the  teeth  out  of  your  head,  while 
you  are  keeping  guard."  They  then  began  to  search  the  building  ftr 
them,  and  afterwards  the  yard ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  gate,  and 
opened  into  the  street,  the  officer  observed  that  they  could  not  have 
passed  that  way,  because  a  cobweb  across  the  opening  was  not  broken. 
They  went  next  into  the  school-house,  which  they  examined  all  over, 
except  the  box,  on  which  the  master  placed  his  foot,  whidi  was  lame, 
and  the  officer,  with  true  courtesy,  on  that  account  excused  him  bom 
rising.  Some  boys  were  present,  but  not  one  Ibped  a  word.  Tb/b 
officers  went  back  to  the  gun-room,  when  their  volunteer  attendaati 
in  kind  sympathy  for  their  embarrassment,  suggested  to  them  that 
perhaps  they  had  been  carried  into  Mr.  Greenleaf 's  garden,  opposite, 
— afterwards  the  ''Washington  Garden."  On  this,  the  sergeant  took 
him  by  the  collar,  gave  him  a  push,  and  said,  it  was  very  likely  that 
he  was  one  of  the  daring  rebeb  who  helped  to  get  them  oB,  and  that 
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iB  had  bettor  make  himBelf  Maroe.  This  was  too  near  a  goaaa  to 
al  vordi  while  to  wait  fer  a  aeoond  hint,  and  he  Mt  them.  Thij 
after  retired,  in  yexation. 

The  gnns  remained  in  that  box  for  a  fortnight,  and  manyof  theboya 
acquainted  with  the  tid,  bat  not  one  of  them  betrajed  the  secret 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  persons  who  had  withdrawn  them  came, 
in  the  evening,  with  a  large  trunk  on  a  wheelbarrow.  The  guns  were 
pit  into  it,  and  carried  up  to  Whiston's  blacksmith's  shop,  at  the  south 
mI,  and  there  deposited  under  the  coal.  After  lying  there  for  a 
iriule,  they  were  put  into  a  boat  in  the  night,  and  safely  transported 
vidiin  the  American  lines.  The  guns  were  in  actual  service  through 
the  whole  war.  After  the  peace,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  applied 
to  Congress  for  their  restoration,  which  was  granted,  according  to  this 
raK>lTe,  dated  May  19, 1788 :  ^'  Congress  assembled.  Present —  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
pnia,  and  South  Carolina;  and  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Arnold; 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  William- 
fOD ;  and  from  Creorgia,  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Secretary  at  War  having 
represented  to  Congress  that  there  are  in  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
Stales  two  brass  cannon,  which  constituted  one  moiety  of  the  field 
aiiiUery  with  which  the  last  war  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  Amer* 
ioa,  and  which  were  constantly  on  service  throughout  the  war ;  that 
the  said  cannon  are  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
latta,  and  that  the  governor  thereof  hath  requested  that  they  be 
returned;  Therefore,  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  at  War  cause  a 
suitable  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  said  cannon ;  and  that  he 
deliver  the  same  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

<3en.  Knox,  then  Secretary  at  War,  who  had  commanded  the  artillery 
of  tbe  American  army  during  the  Revolution, —  one  of  the  most  giillant, 
generous,  high-minded  men  that  the  army  contained, — well  knew  the 
luBtory  of  these  cannon,  as  they  were  the  fellow-townsmen  of  his  native 
town  of  Boston.  In  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  Congress,  he  caused 
die  arms  of  Bfassachusetts,  and  the  inscription  herewith,  to  be  chiselled 
9foa  them  in  bold  relief  These  two  cannon  were  in  charge  of  the 
*' Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company"  of  Boston,  and  called 
the  Hancock  and  Adams,  in  honor  of  the  two  patriots  proscribed  by 
Gov.  Cage,  from  whose  grasp  they  were  rescued ;  and  John  Hancock 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts  when  the  cannon  were  returned  to  the 
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State.    They  are  deposited  on  die  wall  iudde  of  die  top  of  dM 
ker  Hill  Monument,  where  diey  hang  perpendiciilarlj  soipended. 

Tbb  Haxoock: 

Stored  to  Liberty. 

TUs  it  one  of  four  otimon, 

which  oonttitiited  the  whole  tnda 

of  Field  Artineiy 
poesened  1^  the  Britiih  Odoalci  of 

North  Amerioa, 

At  the  oomme&oement  of  the  wtr» 

on  the  19th  of  April,  177& 

Thii  cannon 

and  its  fellow, 

belonging  to  a  number  of  dtinnt  of 

Bocton, 

were  used  in  many  engagementa 

daring  the  war. 

The  other  two,  the  propertj  of  the 

GoTcmment  of  Manaohiiaetti, 

were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

By  order  of  the  United  Statea 

in  Gongren  assembled. 

Hay  19, 1788. 

The  other  cannon  referred  to  were  concealed  m  the  stable  of  the  aeoond 
house  west  firom  the  court-house,  on  the  south  side  of  Queen-street 
Mr.  Williams,  a  respectable  farmer  of  Boxbury,  drove  in  his  own  team 
with  a  load  of  hay,  which  was  taken  into  that  stable ;  the  camm 
were  then  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  which  was  loaded  with  manurei 
and  in  this  way  they  were  taken  out  of  town  without  opposition.  The 
British  officers  heard,  on  the  same  day,  that  the  cannon  were  concealed 
in  that  street,  and  were  to  be  removed  in  the  evening ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, many  of  them  patrolled  the  street  for  several  hours,  but  the 
guns  were  already  safe  within  the  American  lines. 

Hancock  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  May  10, 1775.  During  his  tour  to  that  city,  he  remained 
at  Worcester  two  days,  waiting  for  a  suitable  escort,  and  for  the  approach 
of  his  colleagues,  when  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  gentle- 
men Committee  of  Safety,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Warren  and  Ben- 
jamin Church,  besides  himself: 

"  Worcester,  April  24,  1775,  Monday  evening. 
'*6bntlbmbn  :   Mr.  S.  Adams  and  myself,  just  arrived  here,  find 
no  intelL'gence  from  you,  and  no  guard.    We  just  hear  an  ezpren  baa 
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irt  puMd  thiODi^  this  pkoe  to  yoa,  from  New  Tofk,  inibniiiiig  llial 
imiiustnlicm  is  bent  upon  poflhing  matters ;  and  that  fimr  regiments 
re  expected  tliere.  How  are  we  to  proceed  1  Where  are  our  brethren  1 
Ittiely,  we  ought  to  be  supported.  I  had  rather  be  with  yon ;  and,  at 
resent,  am  foU j  detemdned  to  be  with  you,  before  I  proceed.  I  bq;, 
J  the  return  of  this  express,  to  hear  from  you ;  and  pray,  furnish  us 
rith  depositioDS  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  certainty  of  their 
iiing  first,  and  e^eiy  circumstance  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
reops  from  the  19th  iustant  to  this  time,  that  we  may  be  able  to  give 
ome  account  of  matters  as  we  proceed,  especially  at  Philadelphia. 
Uso,  I  bq;  you  would  order  your  secretary  to  make  out  an  account 
f  your  proceedings  since  what  has  taken  place :  what  your  plan  is ; 
rhat  prisoners  we  have,  and  what  they  hare  of  ours ;  who  of  note  was 
dlled,  on  both  sides ;  who  commands  our  forces,  &c. 

*' Are  our  men  in  good  spirits  1  For  God's  sake,  do  not  suffer  the 
pirit  to  subside,  until  they  have  perfected  the  reduction  of  our  ene- 
ues.     Boston  must  be  entered;   the  troops  must  be  sent  away,  or 

*  *  *  Our  friends  are  valuable,  but  our  country  must  be  saved, 
have  an  interest  in  that  town.  What  can  be  the  enjoyment  of  that 
\  me,  if  I  am  obliged  to  hold  it  at  the  will  of  Gbn.  Gage,  or  any  one 
be  ?  I  doubt  not  your  vigilance,  your  fortitude,  and  resolution.  Do 
4  na  know  how  you  proceed.  We  must  have  the  Gastb.  The  ships 
nut  be  *  *  Stop  up  the  harbor  against  large  vessels  coming. 
I'ou  know  better  what  to  do  than  I  can  point  out.  Where  is  Mr. 
Soahing?  Are  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  John  Adams  to  be  with  us? 
Hiat  are  we  to  depend  upon  ?  We  travel  rather  as  deserters,  which  I 
rill  not  submit  to.  I  will  return  and  join  you,  if  I  cannot  detain  this 
Ban,  as  I  want  much  to  hear  from  you.  How  goes  on  the  Congress  ? 
Vho  is  your  president  ?  Are  the  members  hearty  ?  Pray  remember 
fr.  S.  Adams  and  myself  to  all  friends.  God  be  with  you. 
'^  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  fiiithful  and  hearty  countryman, 

**JoHN  Hancock." 

On  May  13th  of  this  date,  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Peyton  Ban- 
blph,  as  president  of  that  assembly.  When  the  unanimous  election 
ras  dedaied,  he  felt  deeply  embarrassed ;  and  it  was  not  until  Ben- 
amin  Harrison,  a  strong-nerved  man  and  noble-hearted,  a  member 
roni  Yirginiai  had  borne  him  in  his  vigorous  arms,  amid  the  general 
•oiamation,  to  the  chair,  that  his  wonted  self-possession  retamed. 
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When  die  Dedarmtioii  of  Lidependeikee  fint  appeared  on  the  floer  of. 
CoDgresB,  it  was  oirculated  oyer  the  name  of  John  Hancock,  ain^yaBi 
alone,  as  President  of  the  Gongreaa;  and  the  bdd  and  striking  char- 
acters which  form  his  signature  were  the  first  to  proclaim  the  &et 
He  resigned  this  station  in  October,  1777,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
goat 

The  nominatioii  of  Washington  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  was 
first  made  by  John  Adams.  The  president,  John  Hancock^  was  then 
in  the  chair,  and  Washington  himself  was  present  Hancock  was 
ambitious  for  that  fq>pointment  The  eflect  of  Mr.  Adama'  motioi 
upon  the  two  patriots  is  thus  related  by  himsel£  Washington  was  al 
a  subsequent  period,  May  26,  1776,  unanimously  chosen.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  after  making  a 
motion  that  Congress  would  adopt  the  army  befiire  Boston  and  f4>p(Mnt 
Col.  Washington  commander  of  it,  Mr.  Adams  ranarked,  that  he  was 
«a  gentleman  whose  skill  as  an  officer,  whose  independent  fortune, 
great  talents,  and  excellent  universal  character,  would  command  the 
approbation  of  all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertion  of  all  the 
colonies  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Waahingte, 
who  happened  to  be  near  thedoor,  assoon  ashe  heard  me  allude  to  him, 
from  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the  library-roon^  Mr.  Hancock, 
who  was  our  president,  which  g^ye  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  hs 
countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  the  army 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible  pleasure;  but 
when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the  commander,  I  never 
remarked  a  more  sudden  and  striking  change  of  countenance.  Morti- 
fication  and  resentment  were  expieeaed  asforciblj^i  his&oe  oooU 
exhibit  them.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  seconded  the  motion,  and  that  did 
not  soften  the  president's  physiognomy  at  all." 

The  announcement  herewith  is  copied  from  a  Hartford  journal,  undv 
date  Nov.  19,  1777 :  ''  On  Friday  last,  passed  through  this  town, 
escorted  by  a  party  of  light  dragoons,  the  Hon.  Joh&  Hancock,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Congress,  with  his  lady,  on  his  way  to  Boston, 
after  an  absence,  on  public  business,  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years." 

President  Hancock  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  July  10, 
1775,  in  which  he  proposed  as  follows :  "  I  must  beg  the  &vor  IImiI 
you  will  reserve  some  berth  for  me,  in  such  department  aa  you  maj 
judge  most  proper ;  for  I  am  determined  to  act  under  yoUi  if  it  ba  to 
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die  firekok  and  join  the  nnb  as  »  yolantoer."  It  does  not 
however,  that  he  joined  the  anny,  under  Washington,  in  any 
■Oitaiy  ci^Mcity.  Washington  addressed  the  following  reply  to  Han- 
flMk,  dated 

''Cambridge,  July  21,  1776. 
'*  Dbar  Sib:  I  am  particnlarlj  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  pari 
rf  jonr  fiivor  of  the  10th  instant  wherein  you  do  me  the  honor  of 
teermining  to  join  the  army  under  my  command.  I  need  certainly 
naka  no  professions  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  seeing  you.  At  the 
MM  time,  I  have  to  r^pret  that  so  little  is  in  my  power  to  oflfer  equal 
%C6L  Hancock's  merits,  and  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  I  shall  be 
hppjf  in  every  importunity,  to  show  the  regard  and  esteem  with  whkdi 
^*  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

''  Gborqe  Washinqton." 

The  oflkial  correspondence  of  John  Hancock,  as  President  of  Con- 
pen,  is  rich  in  patriotic  fervor.  In  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated 
Aeo.  22, 1775,  he  writes :  ''  For  your  future  proceedings,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  endoeed  resolutions.  I  would  just  inform 
yoa  that  the  last  resolve,  relative  to  an  attack  upon  Boston,  passed 
lAer  a  most  serious  debate  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  You 
ire  now  left  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  your  own  judgment 
May  God  crown  your  attempt  with  success.  I  most  heartily  wish  it, 
though,  individually,  I  may  be  the  greatest  sufferer."  In  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  Hancock  says  :  ''  Let  it  be  the  pride  of 
those  whose  souls  are  warmed  and  illuminated  by  the  sacred  flames  of 
freedom,  to  be  discouraged  by  no  check,  and  to  surmount  every  obsta- 
cle that  may  be  interposed  between  them  and  the  darling  object  of  their 
wishes.  We  anticipate,  in  our  pleased  imaginations,  the  happy  period 
when  the  standard  of  tyranny  shall  find  no  place  in  North  America." 
In  addressing  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal, 
Hancock  writes :  ''  You  have  hitherto  risen  superior  to  a  thousand  dif* 
fionlties,  in  giving  freedom  to  a  great  and  an  oppressed  people.  You 
hare  akeady  reaped  many  laurels,  but  a  plentiftd  harvest  still  invites 
you.  Proceed,  therefore,  and  let  the  footsteps  of  victory  open  a  way 
for  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  a  well-ordered  govem- 
mni  to  visit  that  extensive  dominion.  Consider  that  the  rood  to  glorj 
is  seldom  strewed  with  flowers;  and  that,  when  the  black  and  bloody 
ftiwisTd  of  tyranny  is  erected  in  a  hind  possessed  by  freemen,  patriots 
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oeaie  to  remain  inactiYe  spectators  of  tlieir  ooantry's  &1L"  Ia 
address  to  Gen.  Montgomery,  in  relation  to  the  sorreoder  of  MontR 
Hancock  writes :  '' The  Congress,  utterly  abhorrent  from  erery  spec 
of  croel^  to  prisoners,  and  determined  to  adhere  to  this  benerol 
maxim  till  the  condact  of  their  enemies  renders  a  deviation  from 
indispensably  necessary,  will  ever  appland  their  officers  for  beantifb 
blending  the  Christian  with  the.  conqneror,  and  never,  in  endeavor 
to  acquire  the  character  of  the  hero,  to  lose  that  of  the  man." 

Hancock  thus  writes  to  Gen.  Washington,  under  date  of  PhiU 
phia,  March  25,  1776 :  "  Sir, —  I  had  the  honor  of  recdving  yesi 
day  yours  of  the  19th,  containing  the  agreeable  infi)nnation  of 
ministerial  troops  having  abandoned  Boston.  The  partial  victory 
have  obtained  over  them  in  that  quarter,  I  hope,  will  turn  out  a  hi^ 
presage  of  a  more  general  one.  Whatever  place  may  be  the  object 
their  destination,  it  must  certainly  give  a  sincere  pleasure  to  every  fr» 
of  the  country  to  see  the  most  diligent  preparations  everywhere  mak 
to  receive  them.  What  may  be  their  views,  it  is,  indeed,  impossiU 
tell  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  We  have  all  the  reason,  howei 
from  that  rage  of  disappointment  and  revenge,  to  expect  the  wo 
Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  as  fisur  as  their  power  extends,  they  ^ 
inflict  every  species  of  calamity  upon  us.  The  same  Providence  t 
has  baffled  their  attempt  against  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  I 
will,  I  trust,  defeat  the  deep-laid  scheme  they  are  now  meditat 
against  some  other  part  of  our  country. 

''  The  intelligence  that  our  army  had  got  possession  of  Boston, ; 
will  readily  suppose,  gave  me  heuifelt  pleasure.  I  b^,  sir,  you ' 
be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  attention  you  h 
showed  to  my  property  in  that  town.  I  have  only  to  request  1 
Capt  Caineau  will  continue  to  look  after  and  take  care  diat  it 
noways  destroyed  or  damaged.  This  success  of  our  arms  natun 
calls  upon  me  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  to  whose  wisdom  and  conduc 
has  been  owing.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  if  a  constant  discharge 
the  most  important  duties,  and  the  fame  attending  thereon,  can  ail 
genuine  satisfaction,  the  pleasure  you  feel  must  be  the  most  ratic 
and  exalted." 

Hancock  says,  on  the  80th  April,  1776 :  ''  The  unprepared  8^ 
of  the  colonies,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  aln 
total  want  of  everything  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  are  the  true  soui 
from  whence  all  our  difficulties  Imve  proceeded.    This  fiust,  howe^ 
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iniUifiB  a  proof  most  striking  of  the  neakness  or  wickedness  of  those 
Ao  ehsyrge  them  irith  an  original  intention  of  withdrawing  fiom  the 
ywrnmint  of  (jreat  Britain,  and  erecting  an  independent  empire. 
Hid  floeh  »  scheme  been  formed,  the  most  warlike  preparations  would 
hne  beea  necessary  to  eflbct  it" 

Hanoocki  in  a  letter  to  Cren.  Washington,  dated  Philadelphia,  Maj 
il,  1776,  where  he  renews  an  invitation  to  receive  a  visit  fiom  him, 
ilaliDg,  '*  I  reside  in  an  aiiy,  open  part  of  the  dtj,  in  Arch-street 
nd  Ecrarth-street,"  says:  '^ Your  &vor  of  the  20th  inst  I  received 
Afli  inorning,  and  cannot  help  expressing  the  very  great  pleasure  it 
would  affind  both  Mrs.  Hancock  and  myself  to  have  the  happiness  of 
wnwrnmndartng  yon  daring  your  stay  in  this  city.  As  the  bouse  I 
live  in  is  large  uid  roomy,  it  will  be  entirely  in  your  power  to  live  in 
thai  manner  you  should  wisL  Mrs.  Washington  may  be  as  retired 
la  ahe  pleases,  while  under  inoculation,  and  Mrs.  Hancock  will  esteem 
ilaa  honor  to  have  Mrs.  Washington  inoculated  in  her  house;  and,  as 
I  am  informed  Mr.  Bandolph  has  not  any  hidy  about  his  house  to  take 
ihd  necessary  care  of  Mrs.  Washingtcm,  I  flatter  myself  she  will  be  as 
wdl  attended  in  my  fomily .  In  short,  sir,  I  must  take  the  freedom  to 
repeat  my  wish,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  condescend  to  dwell  undef 
my  roofl  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  your 
slay  agreeaUe,  and  my  house  shall  be  entirely  at  your  disposal  I 
must,  however,  submit  this  to  your  determination,  and  only  add  that 
you  will  peculiarly  gratify  Mrs.  H.  and  myself,  in  affording  me  an 
opportunity  of  convincing  you  of  this  truth,  that  I  am,  with  every 
sentiment  of  regard  for  you  and  your  connections,  and  with  much 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  foithful  and  most  obedient  humble  servant*' 

In  a  letter  to  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire,  dated  June  4, 
1776,  Hancock  writes:  ''The  militia  of  the  United  Colonies  area 
body  of  troops  that  may  be  depended  upon.  To  their  virtue  their  del- 
q^ates  in  Congress  now  make  the  most  solenm  appeal.  They  are  called 
upon  to  say  whether  they  will  live  slaves,  or  die  freemen.  They  are 
requested  td*step  forth  in  defence  of  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
liberty,  and  everything  they  hold  dear.  The  cause  is  certainly  a  most 
glorious  one,  and  I  trust  that  every  man  of  New  Hampshire  is  deter- 
mined to  see  it  ^riously  ended,  or  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  it  In 
abort,  on  your  exertions,  at  this  critical  period,  together  with  those  of 
the  other  cdonies,  in  the  common  cause,  the  salvation  of  America  evi- 
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denUy  depoidt.  Yoar  colony,  I  am  persuaded,  irill  not  be  behmindBwl- 
Eia-t,therefixre,  every  nerve  to  diirtdngoishyoonehea.  QniokeByoiir 
prqwrations,  and  stimalate  the  good  peopte  of  your  government,  and 
there  is  no  danger,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  armament  with  whioh 
we  are  tiireatened,  bat  yon  will  be  able  to  lead  diem  to  victony,  to 
liberty,  and  to  happiness." 

Under  date  of  July  4, 1776,  John  Hancock  writes  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  in  langoage  brealihing  the  fervor  of 
burning  patriotbm.  We  select  a  passage  firom  this  troly  noble  docu- 
ment: "Gen.  Howe  having  taken  possession  of  Staten  Island,  and 
the  Jerseys  being  drained  of  their  militia  for  the  defence  of  New  York, 
I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  request  you  will  proceed  immediatdy  to 
embody  your  militia  for  the  establishment  of  the  flying  camp,  and 
march  them,  with  aQ  possible  expedition,  either  by  battalions,  detach- 
ments of  battalions,  or  by  companies,  to  the  cily  of  Philadelphia.  The 
present  campaign,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  we  exert  ourselves  properly,  will 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties  forever.  All  accounts  agree  that 
Crreat  Britain  will  make  her  greatest  eflfort  this  summer.  Should  we, 
therefore,  be  able  to  keep  our  ground,  we  shall  afterwards  have  little 
to  apprehend  firmn  her.  I  do,  therefore,  most  ardently  beseech  and 
request  you,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Gongress,  as  you 
regard  your  own  freedom,  and  as  you  stand  engaged  by  the  most  solemn 
ties  of  honor  to  support  the  common  cause,  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
send  forward  your  militia.  This  is  a  step  of  such  infinite  moment 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  your  speedy  compliance  will  prove  the 
salvation  of  your  country.  It  is  impossible  wo  can  have  any  hi^er 
motives  to  induce  us  to  act  We  should  reflect,  too,  that  the  loss  cS 
this  campaign  will  inevitably  protract  the  war ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
gain  it,  we  have  only  to  exert  ourselves,  and  to  make  use  of  the  means 
which  God  and  nature  have  given  us  to  defend  ourselves.  I  must, 
therefore,  again  repeat  to  you,  that  the  Gongress  most  anxiously  expect 
and  request  you  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  carrying  into  efiect  thia 
requisition,  with  all  the  zeal,  spirit,  and  despatch,  which  are  so  india- 
pensably  required  by  the  critical  situation  of  our  afiairs."  On  the  6th 
of  July,  1776,  Hancock,  in  writing  to  Washington,  thus  emphasizes  : 
"  The  Gongress,  for  some  days  past,  have  had  their  attention  occupied 
by  one  of  Uie  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  that  could  poa- 
siUy  come  before  them,  or  any  other  assembly  of  men.     Although  it 
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a  ttdl  ponUe  to  foresee  the  oonseqaoioes  of  human  tctioiis,  yet  it  is, 
DSfertkeleBS,  a  datj  we  owe  ounelves  and  posteri^,  in  all  our  publio 
OMmsels,  to  decide  in  the  beet  manner  we  are  aUe,  and  to  trust  the 
6f«nt  to  that  Being,  who  controls  both  causes  and  events,  to  bring 
aboQt  his  own  determinations.  Impressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  at 
the  same  time  fhllj  convinced  that  oar  affiurs  may  take  a  more  &vora- 
ble  torn,  the  Congress  have  judged  it  necessary  to  dissolve  all  connee- 
tioii  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  declare 
them  free  and  independent  States,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed 
Dedaralkm,  whidi  I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  transmit  to  you,  and 
to  request  you  will  have  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  the  way 
yon  shaD  think  most  proper."  Hancock  says  to  Washington,  in 
another  letter,  written  on  the  memorable  4th  of  July:  '*  Sir, —  The 
enclosed  resolves,  to  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  your  attention, 
win  inform  you  of  the  steps  Congress  has  taken  to  establish  the  flying 
eimp.  To  the  unhappy  confusion  that  has  prevailed  in  this  colony 
must  be  principally  ascribed  the  delays  that  have  hitherto  attended 
that  salutary  measure.  However,  I  flatter  myself  thing?  will  now  take 
a  dilferait  turn,  as  the  contest  to  keep  possession  of  power  is  now  at 
an  end,  and  a  new  mode  of  government,  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  oor 
aflBurs,  will  soon  be  adopted,  agreeably  to  the  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress to  the  United  Colonies." 

In  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  thirteen  United  States,  dated  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Sept  24,  1776,  our  spirited  Hancock  says :  *'  Let  us  con- 
vince Our  enemies  that,  as  we  are  entered  into  the  present  contest 
for  the  defence  of  our  liberties,  so  we  are  resolved,  with  the  firmest 
reliance  on  Heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  never  to  relinquish  it. 
but  rather  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  it.  If  we  do  but  remain  firm, — 
if  we  arc  not  dismayed  at  the  little  shocks  of  fortune,  and  are  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  that  we  will  be  free, —  I  am  persuaded,  under  the 
gracious  smiles  of  Providence,  assisted  by  our  own  most  strenuous 
endeavors,  we  shall  finally  succeed,  agreeably  to  our  wishes,  and  thereby 
establish  the  independence,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory,  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  writes:  **You  will  perceive,  by  the 
enclosed  relolves,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  Congress,  that  they  have  come  to  a  determination  to 
augment  our  army,  and  to  engage  the  troops  to  serve  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.     As  an  inducement  to  enlist  on  these  terms,  the 
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GongreflB  hftve  agreed  to  giro,  besidfie  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollan^  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  to  each  soldier;  and,  in  case  he  should  fidl  in 
battle,  thejr  have  res<dyed,  that  his  children,  or  other  repreaentatiyes, 
shall  saooeed  to  such  land.  The  many  ill  consequences  arising  firom 
a  short  and  limited  enlistment  of  troops  are  too  obvions  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  general,  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  to  make  men  weD 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier  requires  time;  and  to  bring 
them  under  proper  subordination  and  discipline,  not  only  requires  time, 
but  has  always  been  a  work  of  much  difSksuHy.  We  have  had  too  fre- 
quent experience  that  men  of  a  few  days'  standing  will  not  look  for- 
ward, but,  as  the  time  of  their  discharge  approadies,  grow  careless 
of  their  arms,  ammunition,  Ac.,  and  impatient  of  all  restraint  The 
consequence  of  wluch  is,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  for  which  the  sol- 
dier was  engaged  is  spent  in  undoing  what  the  greatest  pains  had  been 
taken  to  inculcate  at  first  Need  I  add  to  this,  that  thefidl  of  the  late 
Gen.  Montgomery  before  Quebec  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
limited  time  for  which  the  troops  were  engaged, — whose  impatience  to 
return  home  compelled  him  to  make  the  attack,  contnuryto  the  convic- 
tion of  his  own  judgment  This  &ct  alone  furnishes  a  striking  argu- 
ment of  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  sending  troops  into  the  field 
under  any  restriction  as  to  the  time  of  the  eDlistmont  The  noblest 
enterprise  may  be  left  unfinished  by  troops  in  such  a  predicament,  or 
abandoned  at  the  very  moment  success  must  have  crowned  the  attempt 
The  heavy  and  enormous  expenses  consequent  upon  calling  forth  the 
militia,  the  delay  attending  their  motions,  and  the  difficulty  of  keejHng 
them  in  camp,  render  it  extremely  improper  to  place  our  whole  depend- 
ence upon  them.  Experience  hath  uniformly  convinced  us  of  this, 
some  of  the  militia  having  actually  deserted  the  camp  at  the  very 
moment  their  services  were  most  wanted.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
strength  of  the  British  army,  which  is  great,  is  considered  much  more 
formidable  by  the  superior  order  and  r^ularity  which  prevail  in  it" 

In  a  manly  letter  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  dated  Philadelphia,  Oct  4, 
1776,  Hancock  writes,  transmitting  the  resolve  of  Oongress  expressive 
of  their  high  sense  of  his  past  conduct,  that ''  Congress  cannot  give 
their  consent  to  your  retiring  from  the  army  in  its  present  situation. 
Such  a  step  would  give  your  enemies  occasion  to  exult,  as  they  might 
suppose  you  were  induced  to  take  it  from  an  apprehension  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  their  charges  against  you.  The  unmerited  reproaches 
of  ignorance  and  mistaken  zeal  are  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  sat- 
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k&etkm  uriong  from  a  ooDSckma  integrity.  As  kmg,  Aerefore,  as 
joa  can  wn^  yooraelf  in  joor  innocenoe,  I  flatter  myadf  you  will 
not  pay  bo  great  a  regard  to  the  calmnnies  of  joor  enemies  as  to 
dqpriye  your  ooontry  of  an j  services  which  yon  may  have  it  in  yonr 
pamer  to  render  his."  In  a  spirited  letter  to  six  of  the  States,  dated 
Philadelphia,  Oct  9, 1776,  Hancock  writes :  "  The  Congress,  for  very 
obnona  reasons,  are  extremely  anxious  to  keep  the  army  together. 
l%e  dangeroos  consequences  of  their  breaking  up,  and  the  difficult 
of  finrming  a  new  one,  are  inconceivable.  Were  this  barrier  onoe 
removed,  military  power  would  quickly  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
itwr  &e  fiboe  of  our  country.  The  importance,  and,  indeed,  the  abso- 
lute neoessi^,  of  filling  up  the  army,  of  provicEng  for  the  troops,  and 
engaging  them  to  serve  during  the  war,  is  so  apparent,  and  has  been 
80  frequently  urged,  that  I  shall  only  request  your  attention  to  the 
resolves  of  Oongress  on  this  subject;  and  beseech  you,  by  that  love  you 
have  for  your  country,  her  rights  and  liberties,  to  exert  yourselves  to 
cury  them  speedily  and  effectually,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
her  in  this  her  critical  and  alarming  situation."  Jn  a  letter  to  four  <^ 
the  States,  dated  Baltimore,  Dec.  25,  1776,  Hancock  writes :  ''  It  is 
needless  to  use  arguments  on  this  occasion,  or  to  paint  the  dreadM 
consequences,  to  gentlemen  already  fully  acquainted  with  them,  of  leav- 
ing the  back  settlements  of  the  New  England  States  open  to  the  rav- 
ages of  our  merciless  foes.  If  anything  can  add  to  your  exertions,  at 
this  time,  it  must  be  the  reflection  that  your  own  most  immediate  safety 
calls  upon  you  to  strain  every  nerve.  Should  we  heedlessly  abandon 
the  post  of  Ticonderoga,  we  give  up  inconceivable  advantages.  Should 
we  resolutely  maintain  it, — and  it  is  extremely  capable  of  defence, — 
we  may  bid  defiance  to  Gen.  Carleton,  and  the  northern  army  under 
his  command.  But  our  exertions  for  this  purpose  must  be  immediate, 
or  they  will  not  avail  anything.  The  81st  of  this  inst  the  time  will 
expire  for  which  the  troops  in  that  important  garrison  were  enlisted, 
and  Lake  Ghamplain  will,  in  all  probability,  be  frozen  over  soon  after. 
For  die  sake,  therefore,  of  all  that  is  dear  to  fi-eemen,  be  entreated  to 
pay  immediate  attention  to  this  requisition  of  Congress,  and  let  nothing 
divert  you  firom  it  The  affairs  of  our  country  are  in  a  situation  to 
admit  of  no  delay.  They  may  still  be  retrieved,  but  not  without  the 
greatest  expedition  and  vigor." 

Gov.  Hancock,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  financier 
General  at  Washington,  under  date  Philadelphia,  Sept  24, 1781,  says: 

9* 
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"  Praj,  my  finend,  when  will  be  the  properest  time  for  me  to  be  cqbh 
sidered  for  my  expenses  while  P^neudent  of  Congress?  They  wrote 
me  on  the  sabject  some  two  years  ago;  bat  I  waived  troabling  th^n, 
knowing  the  delicacy  of  their  situation.  Indeed,  I  kept  no  aocotmt  of 
my  expenses ;  nor  had  I  time  for  it,  as  you  well  know  how  my  time 
was  engrossed,  and  the  labors  and  &tigae  I  underwent,  and  theexpei^es 
I  must  have  necessarily  incurred.  I  can  speak  plain  to  yoa:  confident 
I  am  that  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  not  amount  to  die 
expenses  I  incurred  as  president  In  this  I  think  I  merit  considera- 
tion, more  eepeciaUy  as  grants  have  been  made  to  all  my  snceessors." 
Had  Congress  remitted  Hancock  twice  that  amount,  it  wodd  have 
been  no  equivalent  to  the  sacrifices  of  this  devoted  patriot 

President  Hancock  was  appointed,  by  the  General  Court  of  his 
native  State,  Feb.  8,  1778,  first  Major-general  of  the  Massachusetts 
Militia ;  and,  during  a  recess  of  Congress  in  July,  on  the  veiy  day 
succeeding  that  when  ho  acted  as  moderator  of  a  town-meeting,  Aug. 
6th  of  that  year,  when  the  people  at  Faneuil  Hall  unanimously  decided 
that  persons  who  have  left  the  town,  and  have  sought  and  received  pro- 
tection fi:t)m  the  British  king,  cannot  return  to  it  again  without  greatly 
endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  Boston,  the  Cadet  onnpany, 
headed  by  Maj.  Gren.  Hancock,  and  commanded  by  CoL  Hichbom, 
and  the  company  of  Light  Infimtry,  commanded  by  Capt  Hinckley, 
both  of  this  town,  set  out  for  head-quarters,  to  engage  in  an  enter- 
prise in  cooperation  with  the  fleet  of  the  French  admiral,  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  against  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  conducted  by  a  detadi- 
ment  from  the  regular  army  of  Washington,  and  seven  thousand  of  the 
militia  of  New  England, — an  expedition  which  excited  great  anticipa- 
tions,—  the  whole  under  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan,  aided  by  the 
Marquis  De  La  Fayette  and  Maj.  Gen.  Greene.  On  August  9th  they 
landed  on  Newport  Island,  And  took  possessicm  of  two  of  the  enemy's 
forts,  under  Lord  Howe,  and  the  whole  island  north  of  th^  lines,  with- 
out a  gun  fired  on  either  side.  The  second  line  of  this  army  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Hancock,  who,  warm  with  ardor,  despatched  intelli- 
gence, on  the  11th  instant,  to  Hon.  Jeremiah  Powell,  President  of  the 
State  Council.  On  the  arrival  of  these  troops  in  the  island,  the  fleet 
of  Lord  Howe  appeared  upon  the  coast  We  would  have  our  readers 
revert  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  and  Bradford's 
Massachusetts,  for  a  relation  of  this  contest 

Count  D'Estaing,  regardless  of  his  obligations  with  the  American 
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tnwpti  insteid  of  defending  them,  bastened  to  iho  punoit  of  the  Brit- 
idi,  ftad  exposed  the  anny  of  hk  ftlUes  to  all  the  cakmities  of  a  defiMt; 
and  the  Americans  were  left,  in  the  midst  of  great  danger,  to  a  morti- 
fpng  retreat,  which  thej  achieyed,  however,  without  the  loss  of  artfl- 
leiy  or  baggage,  and  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  BostOD 
harbor,  shattered  by  a  {arioas  storm. 

Under  these  drcomstanceB,  the  French  were  not  received  in  Boston 
witb  the  usual  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  says  Sanderson's  Biogra- 
phy, and  with  a  di^leasure  which  threatened  unhappy  results ;  but 
Qeo.  Hancock,  interposing,  reUeved  his  country  from  such  a  calamity, 
by  hia  conciliating  manners  and  unbounded  hospitality.  His  elegant 
mansion  was  throvm  open  to  the  French  admiral  and  all  his  officon, 
about  forty  of  whom  dined  every  day  at  his  table,  loaded  with  the  lux- 
nriee  of  the  season;  and,  in  addition,  he  gave  a  grand  public  ball  at 
CoDoert  Hall,  attended  by  the  admiral  On  turning  to  the  Gaaatte, 
however,  we  find  that  Admiral  D'Estaing,  Sept  21,  made  a  splendid 
entry  into  Boston.  He  was  saluted  from  the  Castle,  the  ships  and 
forta  in  theiiarbor,  as  he  approached  the  town.  Upon  landing,  he  was 
received  by  the  State  authorities,  at  the  Council-chamber  in  Kipg- 
street,  and  breakfiisted  with  Qen.  Hancock  at  his  seat ;  and  a  superb 
entertainment  was  given  that  week  at  Faneuil  Hall,  where  were 
i^>wards  of  five  hundred  guests.  The  retreat  of  the  Americans  was, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  escape.  The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  proba- 
bly have  been  fiital ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  detained  by 
adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men  the 
very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  suspected,  would  have  been  imprao- 
ticdble. 

In  the  reminiscences  of  John  Trumbull  are  two  allusions  to  EEancock. 
It  appears  that  Gren.  (rates,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  northern  department  in  Canada,  had,  previous  to  his  entrance  on 
the  station,  appointed  Mr.  Trumbull  a  deputy  adjutant-general  on  that 
station,  which  was  rejected  by  Congress  as  premature  and  unmllitary. 
This  occurred  in  1775,  when  Hancock  was  president;  and  the  circum- 
stance probably  excited^  a  prejudice  un&vorable  to  Trumbull,  who 
relates  that,  '^  While  I  was  in  Gen.  Washington's  &mily,  in  1775,  Mr. 
Hancock  made  a  passing  visit  to  the  general,  and,  observing  me,  he 
inquired  of  Mr.  Mifflin  who  I  was ;  and,  when  told  that  I  was  his  fellow 
aid-de-camp,  and  son  of  Gov.  Trumbull,  he  made  the  unworthy  observa- 
tion, that '  that  family  wcls  well  provided  for.^    Mr.  Mifflin  did  not 
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tell  me  this  until  after  Mr.  Hanoock  had  left  head-qnarlm,  Irat  ihflB 
obeervedlliatliedeeeiTedtobocanedtoaiiaoooimtlbrit  laiunveredy 
'  No, —  he  is  right;  my  &iher  and  his  three  sons  are  doubtless  wdD 
provided  for.  We  are  secure  of  four  halters,  if  we  do  not  saooeed.'  " 
There  is  a  strong  probabili^  that  Hancock  r^retted  this  remark,  and 
felt  that  Tromboll  was  wronged ;  and  after  Col.  Tmmball's  serrice,  as 
aid-de-camp  to  Oen.  Snlliyan,  in  the  attack  on  Rhode  Island,  in  1778, 
when  he  returned  to  Boston  oyeroome  with  &tigue  and  severe  indispo- 
sition, before  he  rose  next  morning,  a  visit  fiom-  Gov.  Hancock  was 
announced.  '*  He  followcfd  the  servant  to  my  bedside,"  says  Trumboll, 
'' and,  with  great  kindness,  insisted  that  I  should  be  removed  to  his  house 
immediately,  where,  if  my  illness  should  become  serious,  I  could  be 
more  carefully  attended  than  was  possible  in  a  boarding-house.  I  made 
light  of  my  illness,  and,  with  many  thanks,  declined  his  pressing  invi- 
tation. But  it  was  a  proud  and  ccmsoling  reflection,  that  he,  who  had 
been  President  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  my  resignaticm^  and  who 
had  both  signed  and  forwarded  the  misdated  conmiission  which  had 
driven  me  from  the  service,  had  now  witnessed  my  miliflffy  conduct, 
and  seen  that  I  was  not  a  man  to  ask,  but  to  earn,  distinction."  No 
doubt  these  patriots  were  soon  reoondled,  as  Gov.  Hancock  sat  to 
Trumbull  for  his  portrait 

In  1780  Hancock  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  a  State  constitution,  of  which  James  Bowdoin  was  president 
At  that  time  the  people  of  the  State  were  divided  into  two  political  par- 
ties, with  one  of  which  the  popularity  of  John  Hancock  was  unbounded ; 
with  the  other,  James  Bowdoin  was  the  &vorite.  ''  In  the  Hancock 
piLfty,"  says  Josiah  Quincy,  '^  were  included  many  of  the  known  mal- 
contents with  Harvard  College, — men  who  had  no  sympathy  for  science 
or  classical  education,  and  who  were  ready  to  oppose  any  proposition 
for  the  benefit  of  that  institution."  Is  not  tiiis  a  sweeinng  denuncia- 
tion, too  severe  tocredit?  On  the  contrary,  the  party  of  which  James 
Bowdoin  may  be  considered  the  exponent  '^  included  all  the  active 
friends  of  that  seminary,  and  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  regarded  by 
the  opposite  fSeu^n  with  jealousy  and  fear,  |o  some  of  whom  Hancock 
then  gave  the  sobriquet  of  'The  Essex  Junto,' — the  delegates  from 
that  county  being  among  the  most  talented  and  effici^t  members  of 
the  convention."  Would  it  be  uncandid  to  ccmcede  that  the  Hancock 
party  embraced  a  few  friends  of  Harvard  College'}  Did  not  Gov. 
Hancock  prove,  by  his  public  messages,  the  paternal  interest  of  hia 
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kvtmtiievel&ieoftiieodU^?  Does  not  F^rmdentQohieypttyve 
ik  kj  luB  own  statement,  where  be  relates  that  "  Got.  Hanoock  was 
irimd  to  aUnde  to  the  neoessity  of  l^latiye  aid,  in  his  speech  to 
te  Oenenl  Court,  in  May,  1791,  and  to  introdnoe,  by  a  spedal  mes- 
i^  tbe  memorial  of  Samuel  Adams  and  others,  a  committee  of  the 
fWiMMKB  and  corporation,  of  the  necessity  of  making  np  by  the 
sreangesof  the  usual  grants  to  college  officers, — without  whidb,  they 
iraRed,  that  *  eitber  the  assessment  on  the  students  must  be  aug- 
■antedy  or  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  college  must&ilof  su]qport'? 
Aflnr  groat  debates,  the  subject  was  again  referred  to  the  next  session 
of  tlie  Legislature;"  and  on  another  occasion,  in  1781,  did  not  Han- 
cock Tomaii^  that  the  college  was,  ''  in  some  sense,  ike  parent  and 
nine  of  the  late  bqypy  revolution  in  this  Oonmx)nwealth  "? 

On  the  adoption  <^  the  State  constitution  at  that  date,  John  Han- 
cock wiB  elected  gayemor,  which  station  he  occupied  imtil  his  decease^ 
witk  the  exception  of  the  years  1785  and  6,  when  his  great  ri?al, 
James  Bowdoin,  became  his  successor. 

Que  who  saw  John  Hancock  in  June,  1782,  relates  that  be  had  the 
appearance  of  advanoed  age.  He  had  been  repeatedly  and  severely 
ifflieted  with  the  gout;  prdbably  owing  in  part  to  the  custom  of  drink- 
ing pnndi, — a  conmion  practice,  in  high  circles,  in  those  days.  As 
recollected  at  this  time,  Gov.  Ebnoock  was  nearly  six  feet  in  hei^t, 
and  of  thin  person,  stooping  a  little,  and  apparently  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease. Wa  manners  were  very  gracious,  of  the  old  style  of  dignified 
complaisance.  His  &ce  had  been  very  handsome.  Dress  was  adapted 
quite  as  much  to  be  ornamental  as  useful.  Grendemen  wore  wigs  when 
abroad,  and,  commonly,  cafs  when  at  home.  At  this  time,  about  noon, 
Hanoock  was  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  cap,  within  which  was  one  of  fine 
linm.  The  latter  was  turned  up  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  velvet 
one,  two  or  three  inches.  He  wore  a  blue  damask  gown  lined  with 
nik,  a  white  stock,  a  white  satin  embroidered  waistcoat,  black  satin 
small-dothes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  red  morocco  slippers.  It  was 
a  general  practice,  in  genteel  femilies,  to  have  a  tankard  of  punch 
made  in  the  morning,  and  placed  in  a  cooler  when  the  season  required 
it  At  this  visit,  Hancock  took  from  the  cooler,  standing  on  the 
hearth,  a  full  tankard,  and  drank  first  himself,  and  then  offered  it  to 
thoee  present  His  equipage  was  splendid,  and  such  as  is  not  custom- 
ary at  this  day.  His  apparel  was  sumptuously  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver  and  lace,  and  other  decorations  feshionable  amongst  men  of 
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fertane  of  that  period ;  and  he  rode,  mpmaBj  upon  poUio 
with  six  beautiful  bay  horoea,  attended  by  aervanta  in  liveiy.  Hi 
wore  a  scarlet  coat,  with  niflle^  on  his  deevesi  which  soon  becttna  Ae 
preyailing  fiehion ;  and  it  is  related  of  Dr.  Nathan  JaoqneBi  Ae 
fiunoos  pedestrian,  of  West  Newbury,  that  he  paced  all  the  way  Ip 
Bostcm,  in  one  day,  to  procure  oloth  for  a  coat  like  that  of  John  H» 
cock,  and  returned  with  it  under  his  arm,  on  foot    - 

Hancock  was  hospitable.  There  mi^t  hate  been  seen,  at  his  taUs^ 
all  classes,  from  gra^e  and  dignified  clergy,  down  to  the  gifted  in  aoi^ 
narration,  anecdote,  and  wit,  with  whom  "  noiseless  foils  the  foot  of 
Time,  that  only  treads  on  flowers." 

Madam  Hancock  gratified  the  ambition  of  her  husband,  in  preaidiBg 
with  so  much  graceful  ease  at  his  hospitable  board  and  in  the  aocdal 
circle,  that  her  presence  ever  infused  an  enlivening  chann.  So  fomed 
was  Hancock  for  hospitality,  that  his  mansion  was  oftm  thronged  wiA 
visiters ;  and  fi'equently  did  Madam  Hancock  send  her  maids  to  milk 
their  cows  on  Boston  Common,  early  in  the  morning,  to  replenish  Ae 
exhausted  supply  of  the  previous  evening.  On  July  28, 1796,  widow 
Dorothy  Hancock  was  married,  by  Peter  Thacher,  D.  D.,  to  Jamei 
Scott,  the  master  of  a  London  packet,  finmerly  in  the  employ  of  the 
governor.  She  outlived  Oapt  Scott  many  years,  and  retained  her 
mental  fiMsulties  until  near  the  doseof  life.  She  was  a  lady  of  superior 
educatiiA,  and  delightful  powers  of  conversation. 

Her  last  days  were  retired  and  secluded,  in  the  dwelling  No.  4  Fed- 
eral-street, next  the  comer  of  Milton-place,  in  Boston ;  and  those  wars 
most  honored  who  received  an  invitation  to  her  little  supper-taUa 
She  spoke  of  other  days  with  cheerfulness,  and  seldom  si^ied  that  they 
had  gone.  Her  memory  was  tenacious  of  past  times ;  and  there  woe 
but  few  officers  of  the  British  army  quartered  in  Boston  whose  per- 
sonal appearance,  habits,  and  manners,  she  could  not  describe  with 
accuracy.  Her  fovorite  was  Earl  Percy,  whose  forces  encamped  on 
Boston  Common  during  the  winter  of  1774-5 ;  and  this  noUemani 
accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of  Old  England,  slept  among  his  com- 
panions in  arms  in  a  tent  on  the  Common,  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather  as  much  as  were  they.  The  traces  of  those  tents  have 
been  visible,  to  a  very  recent  period,  on  the  Common,  when  the  grass 
was  freshly  springing  from  the  earth,  and  the  circles  around  the  tents 
were  very  distinct    At  the  dawn  of  day.  Madam  Scott  related,  that 
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Jhri  PSeitty't  Toice  was  hoard  drilling  the  regulars  near  the  old 


,,  Madam  Hancock  had  an  opportanitj,  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne, 
|f  extending  her  ooortesies  to  the  ladies  of  his  army,  while  at  Cam- 
iaigfij  under  the  treaty  with  Gates.  They  were  gratefully  received 
Igr  the  fiur  Britons,  and  ever  remembered.  When  Lafayette  was  in 
Beaton,  during  his  last  visit,  in  August,  1824,  he  made  an  early  call 
m  Madam  Scott  Those  who  witnessed  this  hearty  interview  speak  of 
it  with  admiration.  The  once  youthful  chevalier  and  the  unrivalled 
keDe  met  as  if  only  a  summer  had  passed  since  they  had  enjoyed 
maal  interviews  in  the  perils  of  the  Revolution.  While  they  both  were 
aoDtemplating  the  changes  effected  by  long  time,  they  smiled  in  each 
Ollier'a  fiu^es,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  such  an  ungallant  subject ; 
jet  she  was  not  always  so  silent  on  this  point  One  of  her  young 
ftienda  complimented  her  on  her  good  looks.  She  laughingly  replied, 
**  What  you  have  said  is  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  old.  My 
mn  remember  it;  but  what  were  dimples  once  are  wrinkles  now." 
To  the  last  day  of  life,  she  was  as  attentive  to  her  dress  as  when  first 
m  the  circles  of  &shion.  '*  She  would  never  forgive  a  young  girl," 
Ad  said,  *^  who  did  not  dress  to  please,  nor  one  who  seemed  pleased 
with  her  dress."  Madam  Scott  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  8,  1830,  aged 
88  years. 

The  munificence  of  John  Ilancock,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  was 
as  proverbial  as  it  was  in  forwarding  the  glory  of  the  republic.  In  the 
year  1772  he  officially  proposed  to  contribute  largely  towards  a  new 
meeting-house  for  Brattle-street  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
A  plan  for  an  edifice,  drawn  by  John  S.  Copley,  the  artist,  was 
rejected,  because  of  the  expense;  but  another,  drawn  by  Maj.  Thomas 
Dawes,  fiuher  of  the  judge,  was  adopted.  The  admirers  of  genius  will 
ever  deplore  the  loss  of  Copley's  design.  There  were  seventy-five 
"free-gift"  subscribers,  of  whom  Gov.  Bowdoin  gave  £200,* and  Gov. 
Hancock  gave  £1000,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  erecting  a 
mahogany  pulpit  and  furniture,  a  mahogany  deacon's  seat  and  com- 
munion-table, and  seats  for  poor  widows,  and  others  unable  to  provide 
tor  themselves.  When  the  bell,  which  was  his  gift  also,  was  hung  and 
rang  for  the  first  time,  Oct  28,  1774,  weighing  3220  pounds,  this 
motto  had  been  inscribed  upon  it : 


M 


I  to  the  Church  the  I'lTing  call. 
And  to  th«  gimTe  I  tommooB  ilL*' 
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Daring  the  years  1775-6,  regimrats  of  Ae  British  trcx^  wevs 
quartered  in  the  new  chorch,  in  a  sugar-house  to  tlie  north  of  it,  and  bk 
houses  in  the  near  vicinity.  Dr.  Cooper  was  often  a  subject  of  their 
notice,  in  passing  into  the  church  at  service-time,  when  paraded  in  the 
square;  and  the  provost  once,  in  breaking  open  the  diurch  dooTi 
declared  that  if  Dr.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Warren  were  there,  he  would 
break  their  heads.  The  congregation  was  dispersed,  on  the  16tfa  of 
April,  1775,  when  it  was  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  British  regularB, 
until  the  evacuation  of  Bostcm,  March  17, 1776.  Gov.  Gage  had  his 
military  head-quarters  opposite  the  church.  He  told  Mr.  Turell  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  shot  from  Cambridge,  for  his  troops,  while  witiun 
such  walls.  The  morning  on  which  the  British  evacuated,  Deii.  New- 
ell and  Mr.  Turell  entered  the  church,  and  quenched  the  fires  which 
they  had  left  burning.  A  shot  which  struck  the  tower  the  night  befero 
was  preserved  in  his  &mily  until  the  committee  for  making  kte  repain 
had  it  fastened  in  the  tower  where  it  had  penetrated.  When  the  Biit* 
ish  were  about  to  occupy  the  church,  Deacons  Gore  and  Newell  wero 
permitted  to  encase  the  pulpit  and  columns,  and  remove  the  body  pews, 
which  were  conveyed  to  the  paint  loft  of  the  former.  When  the  churdi 
was  erected,  the  name  of  *'  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq."  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  rustic  quoins,  of  Connecticut  stone,  at  the  south-west 
comer,  which  the  royal  regulars  badly  de&ced,  and  the  stone  remains 
to  this  day  in  the  condition  in  which  they  left  it;  and  a  similar  inscrip- 
tion, unmutilated,  appears  on  one  of  the  rustic  quoins  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  tower.  Palfrey's  history  of  the  church  relates  most  of 
these  &cts. 

Though  Hutchinson  relates  that  the  estate  of  Hancock  was  lost  with 
greater  rapidity  than  it  was  acquired,  he  was,  at  the  latest  period,  one 
of  the  largest  owners  of  real  estate  in  Boston.  His  ancient  stone 
mansion,  opposite  which,  in  the  summer,  a  band  of  music  played  for 
the  people,  stands  on  the  front  ground  of  the  possessions  inherited 
from  his  uncle,  bounded  eastward  on  Beacon,  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
Clapboard,  now  Belknap  street,  including  the  grounds  of  the  State- 
house,  Hancock-avenue,  and  Mount  Yemon-place;  and  westerly, 
embracing  Mount  Yemon-street,  which  he  gave  to  the  town;  a  part 
of  Hancock-street,  where  was  his  gardener's  extensive  nurs^ ;  and 
other  lands,  including  a  part  of  Beacon  Hill,  now  occujHed  for  a 
Cochituate  Reservoir,  never  before  improved  by  any  building,  until  it 
wassoldto  the  cityinl847.    Hislands  were  originally  of  orchards  and 
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Hancock  was  the  most  pablic-spirited  person  ever  known 
h  BoBton,  and  it  is  said  that  he  sacrificed  more  than  one  hundred 
iwaanfl  dollars  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Ibere  was  a  lofty  and  spadoos  hall  on  the  northern  wing  of  his 
mmkm^  extending  sixty  feet,  devoted  to  festive  parties,  and  built  of 
wod.  It  was  removed,  in  1818,  to  Allen-street;  and  a  complaint 
Hog  entered  that  it  endangered  the  neighborhood,  brick  walls  were 
I  kilt  around  it^  and  the  building  is  still  standing.  Public  dinners, 
WW  given  at  the  public  expense,  were  provided  by  Hancock  from  his 
om  private  purse.  The  bill  of  cost  for  the  dinner  on  election-day,  at 
huaaSl  Hall,  May  25,  1791,  was  £90 ;  and  for  168  bottles  of  wine, 
alH>|  and  other  items,  it  was  £65  6^.  Qd,  The  bill  was  made  out  to 
Jolni  Hancock,  and  paid  by  himself.  On  the  6th  of  June  following, 
Qer.  Hancock  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  in  his  glorious  hall,  it 
bsing  eleetion-day.  Among  the  company  present,  were  Col.  Azor 
Oine^  and  Solomon  Davis,  Esq.,  a  merchuit  who  resided  in  Tremont- 
street,  apposite  the  Savings  Bank.  He  was  very  feoetious.  Asuperb 
pbim-cake  graced  the  centre  of  the  table.  It  was  noticed  by  the 
gasats  that  Mr.  Davis  partook  very  freely  of  this  cake ;  and,  more- 
oiVy  tiiat  the  silver  taidcard  of  punch  was  greatly  lightened  of  its 
Ikjiud,  by  liberal  draughts  through  his  lips.  As  was  the  natural  habit 
of  Mr.  Davis,  he  set  the  table  in  a  roar ;  and  in  one  of  his  puns  being 
specially  felicitous,  Col.  Ome  remarked,  ^^Go  home,  Davis,  and  die;  — 
you  can  never  beat  that ! "  Mr.  Davis,  on  his  way  home,  fell  dead,  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  near  King's  Chapel,  and  his  pockets  were  found 
filled  with  plum-cake.  His  decease  is  recorded  in  Russell's  Centrael 
of  that  date. 

Gov.  Hancock  would  gather  in  his  hall  all  the  rare  wits  of  the  town, 
of  whom  Nathaniel  Balch,  a  hatter,  was  a  never-fidling  guest,  well 
known  as  the  governor's  jester.  His  shop  was  on  Washington  opposite 
Water  street ;  and  he  would,  when  seated  in  his  broad  arm-chair  at  the 
shop-door,  keep  his  visiters  in  a  roar  at  his  witticisms.  So  strong  was 
the  attachment  of  the  governor  towards  him,  that  if  the  former  were 
called  away,  at  no  matter  what  distance,  Squire  Balch  attended  him, 
like  his  shadow, —  which  we  will  illustrate.  Hancock  was  called  on  to 
visit  the  District  of  Maine,  on  which  occasion  he  travelled  in  state, 
and  was  attended  by  Hon.  Azor  Ome,  of  the  Council,  of  Marblehead, 
and  his  old  friend  Balch.  Their  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was 
thus  humoronBly  announced :  On  Thursday  last,  arrived  in  this  town, 
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Nathaniel  Balch,  Esq.,  acoompanied  byEBs  Ezoelleiicj  John  Hanoockj 
and  the  Hon.  Azor  Ome,  Esq. 

Among  the  most  tenacious  political  opponents  of  John  l^moock  was 
Stephen  Higginson.  a  nervoos  writer  of  great  spirit,  whose  artides, 
signed  '^Laoo,"  in  Russell's  Centinel,  effected  a  strong  feeling.  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  merchant  on  Long  Wharf,  and  passed  down  State-street 
to  his  store.  The  trackmen  who  stood  in  State-street  used  great  efforts 
to  teach  a  parrot,  that  hung  in  a  cage  at  the  comer  of  MerchantVrow, 
to  recognize  ^'  Laco,"  and  to  curse  him,  relates  Thomas ;  and  so  com- 
pletely successful  were  they,  that  pretty  Poll  no  sooner  saw  Mr.  Higgin- 
son approach,  than  she  began  to  "  Hurrah  for  Hancock  !  Down  with 
Laco !  "  —  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  was  out  of  sight  In  con- 
nection with  this,  we  will  relate  another  incident  One  eyening,  early 
in  the  year  1789,  in  a  party,  according  to  Russell's  Centinel,  consist- 
ing of  the  advocates  of  (jov.  Hancock  and  of  his  political  opponents, 
one  of  the  latter,  long  famous  for  his  unfriendly  air,  began  a  long 
harangue  on  Hancock's  unwise  administration ;  but  before  he  had  ended, 
he  observed  one  of  the  company  asleep.  Offended  at  the  indignity,  be 
ceased,  until  the  speaker's  friends  awoke  the  slumberer,  who  apolo- 
gized, and  proposed,  as  a  reparation,  to  relate  his  dream:  "  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  '^  I  dreamed  I  was  in  the  abodes  of  misery.  The  first 
spirit  I  met  was  Lucifer,  who,  as  usual  for  him,  came  to  welcome  me, 
and  asked,  *  What  news  upon  earth?'  *  Not  much,'  said  L  'What 
are  they  doing  at  Boston? '  said  he.  I  told  him  they  were  trying  to 
again  elect  John  Hancock  as  governor.  ^  That  will  never  do,'  cried 
Lucifer ;  '  Jack,  fetch  my  horse,  boots,  and  spurs.  But  pray  what 
has  become  of  Laco?'  *He  is  there,  very  busy.'  *0,  never  mind, 
then.  Jack ;  let  the  horse  go,  and  put  away  my  boots  and  spurs ;  for 
while  Laco  is  in  Boston,  there  is  no  need  of  my  presence.  He  can 
perform  the  work  of  confusion  to  admiration,  without  my  aid.'  "  This 
sally  of  wit  set  the  club  in  a  roar,  and  the  ranter  was  so  chagrined  that 
he  uttered  no  more  declamation.  Hancock  was  that  year  elected 
governor  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

It  was  asserted,  in  Russell's  Centinel,  that  it  was  generally  known 
that  privateers  were  fitting  out  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  have  been, 
by  American  and  French  citizens,  notwithstanding  President  Wash- 
ington had  proclaimed  that  our  country  was  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 
A  town-meeting  was  notified,  which  took  place  on  July  25,  1798. 
Thomas  Dawes,  the  moderator,  called  upon  Mr.  Benjamin  Russefl  for 
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>  tn&antjj  on  wliidi  lie  declared  that  Stephen  Higginson  related  the 
tament.  The  latter  roundly  denied  the  charge.  The  one  ymB 
aMed  of  aaserting  what  he  could  not  prove,  and  the  other  for  print- 
{  wlust  was  never  stated.  Mr.  Bussell,  therefore,  was  impelled  to 
Inct,  saying  that  he  had  been  misinformed.  The  editor  of  the  Bos- 
a  Mercery  very  pleasantly  said,  in  his  paper : 

**  Stepbeii  and  Ben  are  now  both  eyen ; 
Stophen  beal  B«d,  and  Ben  beat  Stephen." 

Gov.  Hancock  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
ODvention,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  which 
Bembled  at  the  Bev.  Jeremy  Belknap's  church,  in  Long-lane, — 
[fcerwards  named  Federal-street,  in  honor  of  the  convention, —  Jan. 
,  1788,  on  which  occasion  Hancock  was  elected  president,  and  George 
lichards  Minot,  secretary.  Hancock  had  been  absent  some  days,  from 
Iness.  On  the  31st  day  he  resumed  his  place ;  and,  after  remarking 
B  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  convention,  he  pro- 
used  that  the  constitution  should  be  adopted,  but  that  it  should  be 
ooompanied  by  certain  amendments,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  He 
qireased  his  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  constitution, 
oder  the  hope  that  the  amendments  would  be  ratified,  which  led  to  a 
iscossion  on  its  probability.  ''It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  certainty," 
lys  Sullivan,  '^that  this  measure  of  Hancock's  secured  the  adoption: 
ut  it  is  highly  probable.  The  convention  may  have  been  influenced 
J  another  circumstance.  About  this  time,  a  great  meeting  of 
lechanics  was  held  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  which  was  thronged. 
Lt  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed,  with  acclamation,  in  favor  of 
le  adoption.  But  notwithstanding  Hancock's  conciliatory  proposal. 
nd  this  strong  public  expression,  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
Doall  majority  of  nineteen,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  votes.''  On 
iking  this  question.  Gov.  Hancock  said :  ''I  should  have  considered  it 
B  one  of  the  most  distressing  misfortunes  in  my  life,  to  be  deprived 
f  giving  my  aid  and  support  to  a  system  which,  if  amended,  as  I 
»!  assured  it  will  be,  according  to  your  proposals,  cannot  fail  to  give 
lie  people  of  the  United  States  a  greater  degree  of  political  freedom, 
nd  eventually  as  much  national  dignity  as  &lls  to  the  lot  of  any 
ation  on  the  earth.  The  question  now  before  you  is  such  as  no 
atioD  on  earth,  without  the  limits  of  America,  have  ever  had  the 
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privilege  of  deciding."  The  proposed  ftTnendmentB  irere  twel? 
number.  They  were  submitted  to  the  States.  Ten  of  them  ' 
adopted,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the  Gonstitutkm  of  the  United  St 
The  adoption  was  celebrated  in  Boston  by  a  memorable  proceasio] 
which  the  Ysrious  orders  of  mechanics  displayed  ^propriate  bam 
It  was  hailed  with  joy  throughout  the  republic.  G^  Washingtc 
well  known  to  have  expressed  his  hearty  satis&ction  that  the  im] 
ant  State  of  Massachusetts  had  acceded  to  the  Union.  The  pn 
sion  was  so  vast,  that  though  Faneuil  Hall  could  then  accommc 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  not  half  the  people  could  find  room  to  ent 

"  The  'Yention  dUd  in  Boston  meet,  — 
But  State-honse  oonld  not  hoM  'em ; 
So  then  thej  went  to  FederdpCtreet, 
And  there  the  trath  ma  told  *em. 

"  Thej  erery  morning  went  to  pnyw^ 
And  then  began  diepnting, 
Till  oppoeition  silenoed 
B7  argnmflBts  reAiting. 


«< 


Then  Sqnire  Hanoook,  like  a  man 
Who  deurlj  loTee  the  nation » 

B7  a  oonoiliatory  plan, 
Prerented  mnoh  Tezation. 


•*  He  made  a  woondy  Federal  qpeedh. 
With  Mnee  and  elocution  ; 
And  then  the  'Yention  did  beseedh 
T'  adopt  the  constitation. 

*'  The  question  being  outright  pot, 
Eaeh  voter  independent. 
The  Federalists  ajpreed  to  adopt. 
And  then  propose  amendment. 

"  The  other  party,  seeing  then 
The  people  were  against  ihem. 
Agreed,  like  honest,  &ithftil  men* 
To  mix  in  peace  amongst  'em. 

*<  The  Boston  folks  are  denoed  lads. 
And  always  ftiU  of  notions  ; 
The  boys  and  girls,  their  marms  and  dads» 
Were  filled  with  Joy's  oommotkni ; 
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"80  str^g^twtj  ihxj  proeeMkm  mtde,  — 
Lord  !  how  nation  fine,  iir ! 
For  ervy  man  of  every  trade 
Went  with  his  toolf  to  dine,  ifar. 

•<  John  Foster  Williams,  in  a  ship, 
Joined  in  the  social  band,  sir  ; 
And  made  the  lasses  dance  and  skip. 
To  see  him  sail  on  land,  sb ! 

••  0  then  a  whoppbg  ftast  began, 
And  all  hands  went  to  eating  ; 
Th^y  drank  their  toasts,  shodL  hands,  aad  mng, 
Hona  for  'Vention  meeting ! 

*'  Now,  politicians  of  all  kinds. 
Who  are  not  yet  derided, 
Msy  see  how  Tankees  speak  their  minds. 
And  yet  are  not  decided. 

**  Tlien,  from  this  sample,  let  *em  oease 
Inflammatory  writing ; 
For  freedom,  happiness,  and  peaee. 
Are  better  Ikr  than  fighting. 

**  80  here  I  end  my  Federal  song. 
Composed  of  thirteen  Tcrses  ; 
Ifay  agriculftire  flooriah  long. 
And  commerce  fill  onr  purses.** 

Just  three  days  previous  to  the  entry  of  Washington  into  Boston,  in 
the  year  1789,  an  eSiision  appeared  in  Russell's  Gentinel,  addressed  to 
the  citizens.  Its  fervor  of  affection  must  be  our  apology  Ibr  its  inscrticm 
here: 


« 


The  man  beloyed  approaches  nigh,  — 
Rerere  him,  ye  Boetonian  sons ! 

Embrace  the  chance  before  you  die. 
And  cannonade  with  aU  your  guns. 


**  Let  lively  squibs  dance  through  the  town. 
And  pleasing  rockets  gild  the  air ; 
There 's  not  a  man  can  show  a  frx>wn. 
Bat  aU  shall  joyously  appear. 

**  Let  punch  in  casks  profusely  flow. 
And  wine  luxuriantly  be  spread  ; 
That  townsmen  all,  both  high  and  low. 
May  hand  in  hand  by  mirth  be  led.** 
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We  will  proceed  to  relate  a  memorable  reminieoeDoe  of  this  reception 
of  Pkieeident  Washington,  which  disdoeeB  an  instance  of  frailty  in 
regard  to  etiqnette  on  the  part  of  Got.  Hancock. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Washington,  with  a  mind  oppressed  widi 
more  painful  sensations  than  he  had  words  to  express,  accepted  the 
presidency,  and  undertook  the  more  difficult  tssk  of  guiding  in  peace 
the  nation  which  he  had  saved  in  war,  he  thought  it  a  prop^  expression 
of  his  respect  to  the  republic  to  take  the  tour  of  his  country.  Where- 
erer  he  oame,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  regud 
that  a  grateful  and  confiding  people  could  bestow.  Hancock  was 
willing  to  show  him  attention  in  any  way  which  allowed  the  governor 
to  take  precedence  of  the  president  The  State,  though  confederate, 
was  sovereign ;  and  who  greater  here  than  its  chief  magistrate  7  So  it 
was  settled,  in  his  mind,  that  etiquette  required  his  excellency  to  be 
waited  on  first  in  his  own  house  by  the  president,  and  not  make  the 
advance  to  his  illustrious  visiter.  The  president,  as  appeared  in  the 
result,  had  different  ideas.  On  Gen.  Washington's  approach  to  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  25, 1789,  at  some  miles  distance,  attended  by  two  secretaries 
and  six  servants,  he  was  met  by  the  governor's  suite,  and  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  but  no  governor.  He  intends  to  present  himself,  tfaou^t 
Washington,  at  the  suburbs ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  Neck,  he  still 
missed  Gov.  Hancock.  The  day  was  unusually  cold  and  murky. 
The  president,  with  his  secretaries,  had  been  mounted  for  a  considerable 
time,  waiting  to  enter  the  town.  He  made  inquiry  of  the  cause  of 
the  delay ;  and,  on  receiving  information  of  the  important  difficulty,  is 
said  to  have  caressed  impatience.  Turning  to  Maj.  Jackson,  his 
retary,  he  asked, ''  Is  there  no  other  avenue  to  the  town?"  and  he 
in  the  act  of  turning  his  charger,  when  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  received  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  conducted  amidst  the 
universal  acclamation  of  the  people.  He  passed  the  long  procession, 
and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  State-house,  but  no  governor.  He 
stopped,  and  demanded  of  the  secretary  if  his  excellency  was  above, 
because,  if  he  were,  he  should  not  ascend  the  stairs.  Upon  being 
assured  he  was  not,  he  ascended,  saw  the  procession  pass,  and  then 
went  to  his  lodgings.  A  message  came  from  the  govemor^s  mansion 
that  dinner  was  waiting.  The  president  declined,  and  dined  at  home. 
Loud  expressions  of  resentment  were  heard  from  all  quarters  at  this 
indignity  toward  the  first  of  men,  whom  the  town  had  received,  on  their 
part,  with  every  possible  respect    Thoy  had  not  added  an  entertain- 
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to  iheir  plaii,  beoanse  this  iru  claimed  bj  HaneodL  In  Ibe 
•fBBiDg,  twoof  the  GoaiicU  came  to  Waflhingicmi  with  ezpla^^ 
apdogieB  in  behalf  of  the  chief  magistrate, — ''  He  iras  not  well,"  ete. 
^  Gentleiiieii,"  said  Washington, ''  I  am  a  frank  man,  and  will  be  frank 
aa  this  oocaaioiL  For  mysdf,  yen  will  believe  me,  I  do  not  regard 
Mvemony ;  bat  there  is  an  etiquette  dne  to  my  <riEoe  which  I  am  not 
aft  liberty  to  waive.  My  claim  to  the  attention  that  has  been  (miitted 
liitB  upon  the  question  whether  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  I 
am  told,"  said  Washington,  "  that  the  course  taken  has  been  designed, 
Old  thai  the  subject  was  considered  in  CoundL"  This  was  denied. 
One  gentleman  said,  however,  it  was  observed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  one  personage,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
lepablic  was  another  personage.  ''  Why  that  remark,  sir,  if  the  sub- 
ject was  not  before  the  Council?"  Washington  continued.  ''This 
cueomstance  has  been  so  disagreeable  and  mortifying,  that  I  must  say, 
notwithstanding  all  the  marks  of  respect  and  a&ction  received  fi^om 
Ae  inhabitants  of  Boston,  had  I  anticipated  it,  I  would  have  avoided 
theidaoe." 

The  friends  <^  Qov.  Hancock  held  a  consultation  on  the  matter,  the 
■me  evening;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  he  concluded  to 
waive  the  point  of  etiquette,  as  will  appear  by  a  note  written  to  Bres^ 
ident  Washington : 

'^  Sunday,  26  October  j  half  past  twelve  o'clock. 
''  The  Governor's  best  respects  to  the  President  K  at  home,  and  at 
leisare,  the  Governor  will  do  himself  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects  in 
half  an  hour.  This  would  have  been  done  mudi  sooner,  had  his 
health  in  any  degree  permitted.  He  now  haisards  everything,  as  it 
reqpects  his  health,  for  the  desirable  purpose." 

Waihington*i  Reply, 

''  SuTutat/,  26  October,  one  o'clock. 
"  The  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  best  respects  to 
the  Governor,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  he  shall  be  at  home 
tiU  two  o'clock.  The  President  needs  not  express  the  pleasure  it  will 
give  him  to  see  the  Governor ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  most  eamesliy 
begs  that  the  Governor  will  not  hazard  his  health  on  the  occasion." 

Hancock  rode  in  his  coach,  without  delay,  enveloped  in  red  baiae, 
to  the  lodgpig^  of  Washington,  at  the  boarding-house  of  Joseph  Inger- 
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80II,  on  the  oomer  of  Court  and  Tremont  streets,  to  wliose  apartment  - 
lie  Tras  borne  in  the  arms  of  attendants.  Washington  accepted  of  an  ' 
inyitation  to  dine  irith  Hancock,  partook  of  a  public  dinner  of  tiie 
State  anfhorities  wbere  Hancock  yns  not  present,  and  attended  an 
oratorio  of  Jonah,  and  other  {neces,  in  Sing's  Chapel,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  vms  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  Telret  The  profits  of  Ais 
oratorio  were  appropriated  to  the  expense  of  finishing  the  colonnade, 
or  portico,  of  the  chapel;  and  it  is  stated  lliat  Washington  oontribitted 
handsomely  fi>r  the  object 

We  find  the  following  apostrophe  to  Hancock,  in  a  poetical  tribute 
to  Wadiington,  contained  in  Bnasell's  Centinel,  Oct  81, 1789 : 

*'Thoa,  tM,  ffluffcriovi  Hanoodc !  bj  Ui  tide 
In  «fei7  lowering  iKrar  of  dangv  tried; 
With  him  conspieiioiiB  o'er  the  bemj  page^ 
Desoend  the  theme  of  erery  fbtare  age. 
When  flnt  the  9woid  of  eariy  imr  we  drewy 
Ihe  king,  pfieaging,  ixed  hie  cue  <m  yon; 
T  WIS  7onr  dread  finger  preeaed  the  saered  seal 
Whence  rose  to  sorereign  power  the  paUic  weal !" 

When  Washington  entered  Boston,  he  came  on  horsebadi:,  dressed 
in  his  old  continental  nnifinrm,  with  his  head  imcoyered.  He  did  not 
bow  to  the  throngs  that  crowded  around  him,  but  sat  on  his  horse,  with 
a  calm,  dignified  air.  When  he  dismotinted,  at  the  old  State-house,  he 
came  out  on  a  temporary  balcony  at  the  west  end.  A  long  procession 
passed  before  him,  whose  salutations  he  occasionally  returned.  A  tri- 
umphal arch  was  erected  across  the  street  at  that  place,  and  a  choir  of 
singers  were  stationed  there.  When  Washington  came  forward,  he 
was  saluted  by  the  clear,  powerful  yoice  of  Daniel  Bea,  who  sang  the 
ode  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  punctilious  exactness  of  Gov.  Hancock, 
in  matters  of  etiquette,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  beloved  Wash- 
ington, had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  respect  for  him,  in  the  minds 
of  our  political  leaders,  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  extend ;  and 
William  Cunningham,  in  the  fiimous  correspondence  with  John  Adams, 
reminds  him  of  what  he  himself  once  said  of  him  in  the  summer  of 
1791,  probably  when  Adams  had  in  his  mind  this  unfortunate  affiur 
of  Washington's  reception.  Some  conversation  respecting  Hancock 
led  Mrs.  Adams  to  remark  that  he  was  bom  near  your  residence,  says 
Cunningham, —  '^  You  turned  yourself  towards  your  fifont  door,  and 
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tD  a  gpoi  in  Tiewy  you  langhingly  OTflbimcidi  'Yes, — there '• 
tka  pboe  where  the  great  Gov.  Hanoock  was  bom.'  Then,  compoeing 
jour  ooantenanoe,  and  rolling  your  eye,  you  went  on  with  these  exda- 
■tttmM :  'John  Hanoock !  A  man  without  head  and  without  heart! 
— the  mere  shadow  of  a  man ! — and  yet  a  Governor  of  old  Massschu* 
Mtfts  1 '  P^Miaing  a  moment,  you  breathed  a  sigh,  which  sorrowed,  as 
jjUaalj  as  a  sigh  could  sorrow,  for  poor  Masssohuaetts."  Sullivau 
nsnarka  that  Hanoock  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  great  intellect- 
oal  finroe ;  and  we  have  heard  it  stated,  by  a  person  of  political  emi- 
MDoe,  thai  Dr.  Cooper  was  the  author  of  Hancock's  oration  on  the 
Msasaere,  and  that  Dr.  Thacher  wrote  lor  him  his  messsges.  Mor^ 
Ofer,  we  have  heard  that  Hon.  Judge  Parsons  wrote  for  him  the 
resolves  of  the  State  convoition  oa  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti* 
tation,  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  preparing ;  but  such  detracting 
traditions  should  be  received  with  decided  impressions  of  disbelief  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  an  ardent  friend  of  popular  education ;  as  in 
the  first  year  of  his  administration,  and  in  1789,  he  made  a  persuasive 
appeal  to  the  State  Legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  public  8choolS| 
and  for  suitable  instruction.  In  relation  to  the  opinion  of  John  Adams, 
we  have  stronger  evidence  than  the  statement  of  Cunningham,  in  hia 
letter  to  Judge  William  Tudor,  dated  June  5,  1818,  contained  in 
Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw,  wherein  he  remarks  that  '^  the 
two  young  men  whom  I  have  known  to  enter  the  stage  of  life  with 
the  most  luminous,  unclouded  prospects,  and  the  best-founded  hopes, 
were  James  Otis  and  John  Hanoock.  They  were  both  essential  to  the 
fievolution,  and  both  fell  sacrifices  to  it"  And  in  another  part  of  the 
same  letter,  John  Adams  further  asserts  of  them  and  Samuel  Adams, 
that  '^  they  were  the  first  movers,  the  most  constant,  steady,  perse- 
vering springs,  agents,  and  most  disinterested  sufferers,  and  firmest  pil- 
lars, of  the  whole  Revolution."  Moreover,  John  Adams  remarked,  in 
a  letter  to  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  written  in  1818,  as  follows : 
'*0f  Mr.  Hancock's  life,  character,  generous  nature,  great  and  disin- 
terested sacrifices,  and  important  services,  if  I  had  forces,  I  should 
be  glad  to  write  a  volume.  But  this,  I  hope,  will  be  done  by  some 
younger  and  abler  hand."  It  is  honor  enough  to  John  Hanoock, 
that  his  daring  patriotism,  in  the  direst  period  of  his  country's  perils, 
rendered  him  especially  obnoxious  to  the  British  throne. 

Old  Massachusetts  is  greatly  indebted  to  Qov.  Hancock  for  hia  eflt* 
cient  measures  in  the  suppression  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  which  occuned 
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in  1786,  aiid  fer  thd  wiOdrftiril  of  tliiee  hiindrad  p«^ 

m  goremor,  which  aot  of  ptiriotiflm  and  gentrotil^  elicited  tho  poUift 

duoikfl  of  the  General  Court 

In  the  year  1792,  a  company  of  oomedianB,  nnder  the  direetioii  cf 
Charles  Powell,  arriyed  at  Boston  from  London,  and  established  thaafe- 
rical  entertainments  in  a  staUe,  in  Board-alley,  fitted  up  finr  the 
sion.  A  law  haying  been  in  existence  ever  since  1750  against 
amnsements,  the  exhibitions  were  advertiaed  under  the  covert  name  cf 
Moral  Lectures.  Gov.  Hancock  was  hi^y  oftnded  at  audi  a  tnm- 
gression,  and  made  it  a  special  topic  of  censuio  in  his  message  ta  the 
Legislature,  stating  that  it  was  an  open  breadi  of  the  laws,  and  a  moat 
contemptuous  insult  upon  the  government,  advising  that  theae  afisM 
and  foreigners  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  A  writer  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Nov.  22,  indignant  not  only  that  foreigners  should  palm 
themselves  on  a  republican  people,  but  abo  with  ^' tales  of  love  between 
my  Lord  and  Lady,  or  Sir  Charles  and  his  Maid,"  in  this  land  of  lib- 
erty and  equality,  as  preadhers  of  moral  lectures,  thus  versifies : 

<«  BottoniaiiB ! 
ShaU  a  lawlaas  Bandittis,  the  ftsoes, 
TIm  velbae  of  a  deganorato  peopla» 
FaM  VBiMlioed,  and  be  tiifiand 
Tb  triimiph  of«r  tlia  opinions. 
And  the  long,  well-established  maxims 
Of  oar  Tenerable  ancestors  ?  * 

ShaU  Tile  minions,  from  a  ftreign  land, 
AAset  to  treat  with  open,  marked  oontempi. 
The  mild  inflnenoe  of  oar  government, 
In  the  prevention  of  those  evils 
Whieh  experience  and  weU-known  pmdenoe 
Long  since  stampt  bj  the  slow  finger  of  time. 
With  wisdom  and  soooess  ? 
What  insalt  is  not  to  be  awaited 
From  men,  who,  regardless  of  thdr  honor, 
Thunple  apon  oar  laws, — oar  sacred  rights,— 
Wlien  the  history  of  wiiose  lives  would  pat 
Modesty  and  every  kindred  virtoe 
To  the  blosh  I  Philo  ^w  a w*-^  »• 


•    -. 


On  Wednesday,  Dec.  8d  inst,  there  was  advertised  to  be  perfiMrmed, 
at  the  New  England  Exhibition-room,  Board-alley,  Feats  on  the  Tight 
Rope;  after  which,  a  Moral  Lecture  —  The  True-born  Irishman,  or 
Irish  line  Lady,  etc.  On  that  evening,  on  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, the  Attorney-general,  Jeremiah  Allen,  the  sheriff  of  Soflfolk, 
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aiiileii  tb.  Haiper,  one  of  the  company  of  comedians  who  for  soma 
past  had  entertained  the  peq>le  of  Boston,  as  guilty  of  a  breaok 
cf  the  kw,  and  held  him  to  bail  to  appear  the  next  da.y  before  the 
JMtices,  and  enter  into  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  next  Supreme 
Oonrt.  At  the  period  of  the  scene  Bosworth  Field,  in  Richard  the 
TUrd,  tiie  sheriff  came  nnceremonioosly  forward  apon  the  stage,  and 
prisoner  the  humpbacked  tyrant,  and  declared,  unless  the  per- 
oeased,  he  should  forthwith  arrest  the  whole  dompany. 
Modi  excitement  ensued,  and  ihe  citiaens  trod  under  foot  the  portiail 
cf  Hancock,  that  hung  in  front  of  the  stage-box.  A  loud  call  ensued 
far  the  performance  to  proceed,  but  ihe  actors  advised  the  audience 
^pueCly  to  withdraw,  and  receive  the  entrance-pay.  The  performanesa 
w«e  discontinued  until  the  last  day  of  that  year,  when  the  law  was 
aboKahed ;  and  it  is  said  that  many  attended,  at  that  time,  armed  with 
we^Mna.  ThebuildingonFederal-street  was  shortly  after  erected  for 
stage-phys. 

To  return:  The  examination  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  wbea 
Attorney  Sullivan  read  a  special  order  from  Qor.  Hancock.  H.  G. 
Otis,  counsel  for  Harper,  objected  to  the  legality  of  the  warrant,  as 
contrary  to  the  14th  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  requires 
that  no  warrants  shall  be  issued  except  upoa  complaints  made  on  oath, 
lir.  Tudor,  also  of  his  counsel,  supported  Mr.  Otis,  which  was  com- 
bated by  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  justices  acceded,  and  the  defendant  was 
discharged,  amid  loud  applause. 

The  last  appearance  of  Gov.  Hancock  in  the  presence  of  the  State 
Legislature  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  18,  1793,  in  the  old 
State-house,  in  State-street,  when,  owing  to  debility,  he  was  brought 
in  attended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Avery  and  Sheriff  Allen.  Being  seated, 
Gov.  Hancock  informed  the  Legislature  that  the  condition  of  his  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  address  them  in  the  usual  way.  He  there- 
fore hoped  they  would  keep  their  seats,  and  requested  their  indulgence 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  would  read  his  address,  as  his  infirmity 
rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  him  to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard. 
Eager  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  had  summoned  the  L^- 
islature  to  decide  on  the  important  question  of  the  suability  of  the 
States,  or  rather,  the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  viewed  as 
rather  remarkable  that  he  should  summon  a  special  session  for  this 
object,  as  before  the  period  to  which  the  Court  was  prorogued  it 
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ordained  that  Hanoook  BhonU  be  nambered  wiih  the  dead, —  as  if  H 
irere  the  inteDtion  of  Heaven  that  the  man  who  had  ever  been  fore- 
moat  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  the  States,  should  be  first  to  check 
any  encroachment  on  their  sovereignty  and  independence. 

After  Secretary  Avery  had  finished  reading  this  valuable  and  per- 
tinent speech,  (}ov.  Haiux>ck  made  the  fidlowing  truly  pathetic  apol- 
ogy, with  a  tcme  of  voice  which  at  once  demonstnited  the  sniceri^  dt 
his  heart,  and  which  could  not  fiiil  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  spectator.  Hancock  said :  ''  I  b^  pardon  of  the  hon- 
oraUe  Le^slature,  and  I  rely  on  your  candor,  gentlemen,  to  forgive 
this  method  of  addressing  you.  I  feel  the  seeds  of  mortality  growing 
fitft  within  me ;  but  I  think  I  have,  m  this  case,  done  no  more  than 
my  duty,  as  the  servant  of  the  people.  I  never  did,  and  I  never  will, 
deceive  them,  whQe  I  have  life  and  strength  to  act  in  their  service.'' 

Whilst  Great  Britain  dwells  with  enthusiasm,  says  the  Chronicle,  on 
the  death  of  Chatham,  who  expired  amid  his  fellow-peers,  in  making 
one  glorious  effort  to  save  his  country  from  impending  rum,  let  Mas- 
sachusetts remember,  and  to  the  latest  posterity  be  it  known,  that  Gov* 
Hancock  met  his  constituents,  in  General  Assembly  convened,  when  he 
was  unable  to  articulate,  except  a  few  broken,  pathetic  sentences,  and 
there  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  Representatives,  through  the  medium 
of  his  secretary,  the  last  political  legacy  of  the  dying  patriot,  replete 
with  sentiments  which  deserve  to  be  engraven  on  the  pillars  of  time. 
The  Legislature  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Hancock,  that  a  State  was 
sovereign  and  independent,  and  not  suable.  This  last  exalted  scene 
was  worthy  the  pencil  of  Trumbull,  and  beamed  with  brighter  glories 
than  the  death  of  Chatham. 

The  Assembly  rose.  Hancock  was  conveyed  to  his  carriage,  and 
taken  to  his  residence,  but  never  again  appeared  in  public.  His 
decease  occurred  Oct  8,  1798,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  of  gout  and 
exhaustion.  The  corpse  was  embowelled,  and  remained  unburied  for 
eight  days,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  citizens,  from  remote  parts 
of  the  State,  to  render  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory ;  and 
they  came  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  procession  was  an  hour  and  one 
half  in  passing  along,  and  it  was  conducted  with  great  ceremony. 
Samuel  Adams,  who  was  lieutenant-governor,  followed  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner ;  but  the  venerable  patriot  could  not  endure  the  fiitigue, 
and  on  reaching  State-street  was  compelled  to  retire  firom  the  prooes- 
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*'  At  tbe  dead  patriot's  honored  rdks  pawed. 
The  pomp  wis  daricened,  and  the  aoene  o'eroaat; 
The  world  of  pleasure  passed  unheeded  bj, 
And  tears  of  sorrow  stood  hi  every  tjt," 

The  militia  of  the  town  and  the  country  added  to  the  imposing  eftct 
if  the  scene.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had,  to  this 
[nriod,  worn  immense  wigs  and  br(Mul  bands  above  robes  of  scarlet 
bgliah  cloth,  &ced  with  Uaek  Telvet,  in  winter,  and  black  silk  gowns, 
n  sommer.  On  this  occasion  they  appeared  in  the  latter,  with  then* 
mad,  flowing  wigs ;  the  barristers,  also,  were  in  black  gowns  and  club 
irigk  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  fiunily,  that  on  the  night  after  the 
Smml  of  Hancock,  the  tomb,  located  in  the  Chranary,  was  forcibly 
antered,  and  the  right  hand  of  Hancock  was  severed  from  the  arm,  and 
iaken  away.  This  rumor  is  probably  unfounded,  as  when,  in  the  year 
1841,  the  remains  were  gathered,  together  with  the  relics  of  his  only 
lOD,  and  carefully  deposited  in  a  new  coffin,  no  missing  hand  was 
teenred.  Peace  to  the  manes  of  our  American  Trajan !  May  his 
i;rave,  like  his  &me,  bloom  forever !  No  monument  has  ever  been 
ifreoted  to  the  memory  of  John  Hancock;  and  in  the  New  York  Mer- 
ihant's  Magazine  of  December,  1840,  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Hancock, 
vritten  by  George  Mountfort,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Boston,  in  which  it  ib 
iroposed  that  a  statue  of  John  Hancock  should  be  erected  in  the 
milding  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  on  Wall-street,  remarking: 
^  Let  an  American  sculptor  breathe  into  chiselled  marble  the  soul,  and 
nvest  it  with  the  form,  of  him  who  should  be  the  merchant's  pride 
ind  boast ;  and  let  it  stand  the  presiding  genius  of  a  temple  reared 
ind  consecrated  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our  great  city."  How 
much  more  seemly  is  it  that  the  sons  of  the  Old  Bay  State  erect  an 
oquisite  marble  statue  to  the  memory  of  this  most  eminent  patriot 
ind  munificent  Bostonian,  either  over  his  unhonored  remains  in  the 
jhranary,  or  in  the  near  view  of  that  to  Bowditch,  at  Mount  Auburn, 
iie  sacred  forest  of  monuments ! 

Thy  political  reputation,  Hancock,  says  Benjamin  Austin,  will  ever 
)e  revered  by  the  republicans  of  America !  Thou  wilt  live,  illustrious 
ipirit,  in  the  hearts  of  thy  countrymen ;  and  while  liberty  and  the 
ights  of  thy  country  are  duly  estimated,  thy  name  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  The  proscription  of  George  the  Third  is  a 
^mausolbum"  to  thy  memory,  which  will  survive  a  ponderous  mon- 
unent  of  marble ! 

11 
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OK  JOHN  HAHCOGK. 

BT  OHIPMAM  WHCTOaMEi     1796. 

Jove,  irmed  in  thundflr,  ne'er  i^ipeMrtd  men  gml* 

Old  Ddai  Lum,  <m  Us  Uuooe  of  itote. 

Had  not  more  ▼otaries,  no  Tnridih  Dej» 

Nor  eeitem  mige,  had  more  reipeot  tban  lie ; 

Hia  house  the  seat  of  hospitelitj. 

And  ikmed  for  alma  and  deeds  of  ehaiilj. 

Noble  his  mien,  and  elegant  his  air ; 

ComAj  his  person,  and  his  visage  fldr ; 

Old  Gato*8  Yirtoes  did  his  aotions  graoe, 

Coortiers  were  Awed,  and  senators  gave  piaee  ; 

Knowledge  and  dignify  shone  in  his  Ams. 


PETER  TEACHER,  D.  D. 

MABOH  e,  1776.    ON  THE  BO01ON  MABSAGBS. 

As  Boston  1PVB0  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  the  British  regolars,  and 
the  patriotic  inhabitants  were  in  the  country,  a  meeting  was  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house  at  Watertown,  at  ten  A.  M.,  March  5, 1776,  and 
after  choosing  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin  moderator,  and  after  a  for- 
Tent  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  delivered  an 
oration,  which  was  received  with  universal  approbation,  it  being  the 
anniversary  of  Preston's  Massacre,  says  the  New  England  Chronicle^ 
eflfected  '^  by  a  band  of  ruffians  sent  hither  by  George,  the  brutal  ^rant 
of  Britain,  in  order  to  execute  his  infernal  plans  for  enslaving  a  free 
people."  The  oration  was  published  by  Benjamin  Edes,  at  Watertown. 
Boston  being  occupied  by  the  royalists  at  this  day,  there  was  no  lan- 
tern exhibition,  or  other  transparencies,  which  had  previously  occurred 
at  the  inn  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clapham,  an  antique,  spacious,  two-story  brick 
house  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Merchant's  Bank.  Many 
British  officers  boarded  with  Mrs.  Clapham,  who  had  several  beautiful 
daughters,  one  of  whom  eloped  with  one  of  the  officers,  and  is  said  to 
have  become  his  wife. 
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In  the  palriotie  perfonnanoe  heSore  us,  it  b  remarked :  "  English- 
h»Te  been  Koat  to  boast  of  the  ezcellenoe  of  their  oonstitation, — 
to  boast  that  it  contained  whatever  was  excellent  in  eyery  form  of  gor- 
nnment  hitherto  by  the  wit  of  man  devised.  In  their  king,  whose 
power  was  limited,  they  hare  asserted  that  they  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  nxmaichy,  without  fear  of  its  evils ;  while  tfieir  House  of  GommooSi 
diosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  dependent  upon  them,  repre- 
sented a  republic,  their  House  of  Peers,  forming  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  gave  them  the  benefit  of  an  aristoo- 
laey.  In  theory,  the  British  constitution  is,  on  many  accounts, 
excellent;  but  when  we  observe  it  reduced  to  practice, — when  we 
observe  the  British  government,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  course 
of  years  administered, —  we  must  be  convinced  that  its  boasted  advan- 
tages are  not  real.  The  management  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
i{^intment  of  dvil  and  military  officers,  are  vested  in  the  king. 
Improving  the  advantages  which  these  powers  give  him,  he  hath 
bond  means  to  corrupt  the  other  branches  of  the  legisktnre.  Britcms 
jdease  themselves  with  the  thought  of  being  firee.  Their  tyrant  suffers 
diem  to  enjoy  the  shadow,  whilst  he  himself  grasps  the  substance,  of 
power.  Impossible  would  it  have  been  for  the  kings  of  England  to 
bave  acquired  such  an  exorbitant  power,  had  they  not  a  standing- 
irmy  under  their  command.  With  the  officers  of  this  army,  they  have 
bribed  men  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  their  country.  Having  artfully 
pit  their  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  with  their  mercenary 
broes  they  have  awed  them  into  submission.  When  they  have  appeared 
Kt  any  time  disposed  to  assert  their  freedom,  these  troops  have  been 
ready  to  obey  the  mandates  of  their  sovereign,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  brethren.  Having  found  the  efficacy  of  this  method 
to  quell  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  right- 
eous administration  of  the  righteous  King  George  the  Third  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  upon  the  people  of  America.  To  fright  us  into 
lubmission  to  their  unjustifiable  claims,  they  sent  a  military  force  to 
the  town  of  Boston.  This  day  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  measure.  By  their  intercourse  with  the  troops,  made  up  in  gen- 
eral of  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  the  morals  of  oui*  youth  were 
oorrupted ;  the  temples  and  the  day  of  oar  Grod  were  scandalously  pn>- 
bned ;  we  experienced  the  most  provoking  insults ;  and  at  length  saw 
the  streets  of  Boston  strewed  with  the  corpses  of  five  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, murdered  in  cool  blood  by  the  British  mercenaries." 
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This  pathetio  alliukm  herewith  to  ihe  death  of  Wamn  ahodd  e?er 
^pear  in  the  record  of  the  timea :  '^  Thia  day,  upon  whieh  the  gloomy 
aoene  was  first  (qpened,  oalla  upon  na  to  mourn  toar  the  heroea  who  ha^e 
already  died  on  the  bed  of  honor,  fighting  for  God  and  thair  country. 
Specially  doea  it  lead  ua  to  recollect  the  name  and  the  yirtnea  of  G^ 
Warren;  —  the  kind,  the  humane,  the  benevolent  firiend,  in  the  private 
,  walks  of  life, —  the  inflexible  patriot,  the  undaunted  commander,  in  hia 
public  sphere, —  deserves  to  be  recollected  with  gratitude  and  esteem ! 
This  audience,  acquainted  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  hia  num- 
berless virtues,  must  feel  his  Ices,  and  bemoan  their  beloved,  their 
intrusted  fellow-citiien.  Ah!  my  countrymen,  what  tender,  what 
excruciating  sensations,  rush  at  once  upcm  our  burdened  minds,  when 
we  recall  his  loved  idea.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  of  hia 
death, —  when  we  fiuicy  that  we  see  his  savage  enemies  exulting  o'er 
his  corpse,  beautiful  even  in  death, —  when  we  remember  that^  deati- 
tute  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  he  was  cast  into  the  ground,  without  the 
distinction  due  to  his  rank  and  merit, —  we  cannot  restrain  the  starting 
tear  —  we  cannot  repress  the  bursting  aigh !  We  mourn  thine  exit, 
illustrious  ahade !  with  undissembled  grief;  we  venerate  thine  exalted 
diaracter ;  we  will  erect  a  monument  to  thy  memory  in  each  of  our 
grateful  breasts,  and  to  the  latest  ages  will  teach  our  tender  in&nta  to 
lisp  the  name  of  Warren  with  veneration  and  i^pLiuse ! " 

Bev.  Peter  Thacher  was  bom  at  Milton,  March  21, 1752.  He  was 
a  son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  who  published  a  tract,  in  1764,  entitled 
''  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,  occasioned  by  the  Act  to 
lay  certain  Duties  on  the  British  Colonies,"  wherein  he  remarks : 
''  Trade  is  a  nice  and  delicate  lady ;  she  must  be  courted  and  won  by 
sofb  and  fair  addresses ;  she  will  not  bear  the  rude  hand  of  a  ravisher. 
Penalties  increased,  heavy  taxes  laid  on,  the  checks  and  oppressions  .of 
violence  removed, —  these  things  must  drive  her  fix)m  her  pleasant 
abode."  Our  tracts  were  of  no  avail  with  Parliament,  and  the  Stamp 
Act  was  passed  in  the  next  year.  John  Adams  writes  of  Thacher,  that 
«  From  1758  to  1765  I  attended  every  superior  and  inferior  court  in 
Boston,  and  recollect  not  one  in  which  he  did  not  invite  me  home  to 
spend  evenings  with  him,  when  he  made  me  converse  with  him  as  well 
as  I  could  on  all  subjects  of  religion,  mythology,  cosmogony,  metaphys- 
ics,—  Locke,  Clarke,  Leibnitz,  Bolingbroke,  Berklisy, —  the  preestab- 
lished  harmony  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  and 
the  eternal  establishment  of  coincidenoea  between  their  operational  &te, 
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ftnknowMlge  abiolate, — and  ire  reasoned  on  mich  unfathomable  anb- 
jeoto,  as  high  as  Milton's  gentry  in  pandemoniom ;  and  we  understood 
tbem  as  well  as  they  did,  and  no  better.  But  his  &Torite  subject  was 
politioB,  and  the  impending  threatening  system  of  parliamentary  tazB- 
tion,  aaod  uniyersal  government  over  the  colonies.  On  this  subject  he 
was  80  anxious  and  agitated,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  occasioned  his 
pmnmtore  deaih." 

Young  Peter  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1768,  graduated 
at  Harraid  Gdlege  in  1769,  and  was  a  school-teacher  at  Chelsea  soon 
after  that  date.  From  his  childhood  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  religion ;  and  his  whole  mind,  as  it  expanded,  had  formed 
itoelf  to  this  work.  The  &ther  of  Rev.  Aaron  Green,  formerly  of 
Maiden,  being  intimate  with  him,  invited  him  to  pass  the  Sabbath  with 
Urn,  playfiilly  remarking, ''  You  had  better  bring  a  oouple  of  sermona 
with  yon,  for  perhaps  we  shall  make  you  preacL"  Accordingly,  it 
came  abontthathe  officiated  at  the  morning  service.  His  youthful  and 
engaging  mien,  his  silvery  voice  and  golden  eloquence,  so  charmed  the 
distorbed  elements  of  this  divided  church,  that,  during  the  intermit- 
aon,  it  was  decided,  by  acclamation,  that  he  was  the  man  to  heal  the 
dissensions,  and  he  became  their  pastor  in  1770.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  town,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  measure  which 
eflfected  the  Revolution ;  and  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Safe^,  a  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  dated 
June  25,  1775,  published  in  the  journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
<rf  which  he  was  a  member,  and  said  to  be  the  best  statement  of  that 
battle  ever  prepared.  Dr.  Thacher  drafted,  also,  the  spirited  resolves 
and  revolutionary  instructions  recorded  on  the  Maiden  records  of 
1775.  He  was  a  del^ate  to  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1780, 
and  strenuously  contended  against  establishing  the  office  of  Governor 
of  the  State ;  and,  when  the  matter  was  decided  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
he  still  objected  to  the  title  of  ^'  His  Excellency,"  which  was  given  to 
the  chief  magistrate ;  —  but  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  he 
gave  it  his  decided  support  He  was  often  a  chaplain  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1770,  Mr.  Thacher  married  the  widow 
Elisabeth  Pool,  and  had  ten  children,  of  whom  were  Bev.  Thomas 
Cushing,  minister  of  Lynn,  and  Hon.  Peter  Oxenbridge,  judge  of  the 
Boston  Munidpal  Court 

When  Mr.  Thacher  was  invited  to  the  Bratde-street  Church,  the 

U* 
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good  people  of  Maiden  did  not  rdinqnuh  their  admired  pastor  withont 
a  struggle.  After  moch  excited  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Brattle-street  Church  should  pay  the  debt  of  the  Maiden  Church, 
amounting  to  a  thousand  dollars, —  a  debt  undoubtedly  contracted  in 
consequence  of  the  general  depression  of  the  Revolution.  His  preach- 
ing was  direct,  practical,  and  earnest ;  and,  like  Samuel  Cooper,  his 
predecessor  of  Brattle-street  Church,  he  possessed,  in  singular  excel- 
lence, the  gift  of  prayer ;  and  so  charmed  with  him  was  George  Whit- 
field, that  he  called  him  ''  The  Toung  Elijah."  And  it  is  related  of 
his  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  rf  Dedham,  a  man  of  dtrong  intel- 
lectual powers,  that  he  once  remarked  of  him,  '^  I  know  brother  Peter 
excels  me  in  prayer,  but  I  can  give  the  best  sermons."  We  have 
heard  it  stated,  that  when  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  first  appeared  in  the 
flowing  silk  gown  and  bands  given  him  by  John  Hancock,  and  read 
from  the  elegant  Bible  in  the  new  mahogany  puljnt, —  also  the  gift  of 
the  generous  governor, —  and  the  people  listened  to  the  musical  tones 
of  hb  voice,  reasoning  for  the  best  interests  of  the  soul,  in  the  gracelul 
gestures  of  oratory,  he  effected  a  deep  impression.  He  was  settled  in 
Boston,  Jan.  12,  1785,  and  with  him  orthodoxy  departed  fitxn  Brat- 
tle-street Church.  He  was  a  firequent  inmate  of  Hancock's  fiastive 
board,  who  was  his  parishioner.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
frt>m  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  was  con£arred  upon 
him.  Being  afflicted  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  he  visited  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  where  he  died  in  six  weeks  after  leaving  home.  A  eulogy 
on  his  character  was  pronounced,  Deo.  81,  1802,  by  Rev.  William 
Emerson,  at  Brattle-street  Church;  and  a  brirf  memdr  was  written  by 
Qov.  Sullivan,  who  was  his  parishioner  and  devoted  admirer.  He  pub- 
lished twenty  pamphlets  of  a  reUgious  and  political  character,  writSHi 
in  an  easy  and  fiimiliar  style. 
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PEREZ  MORTON. 

APBIL  8,  1776.    OVER  THE  REIIAINS  OF  WABBEN. 

Thb  fint  object  of  public  intereet  to  the  Bostoniaiis,  after  die  e^rM- 
wtion  of  the  Britiflh  troops,  was  the  reooyery  of  the  remains  of  the 
bdored  Warren.  They  were  ftund  on  the  heights  of  Ghariestown. 
Aooording  to  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  '^  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  who  wii 
m  Bostcm  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  came  to  the  friends  of  Warren,  ten 
Donihs  after  that  period,  and  told  them  he  could  point  out  the  spot 
where  the  remains  were  deposited.  He  was  offered  a  reward,  if  his 
mfiHrmatioii  should  be  correct ;  and  two  brothers  of  the  general,  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  accompanied  him  to  the  field.  A  sexton  com- 
SMDoed  digging  on  the  spot  he  pointed  out,  and  a  corpse  soon  heguk 
to  appear.  The  brothers,  unable  to  remain  longer,  retired,  having 
infixrmed  the  other  gentlemen  that  their  brother  might  be  distinguished 
by  a  particular  &]se  tooth.  He  was  identified  accordingly."  We 
are  credibly  informed,  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot,  D.D.,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  private  diary,  received  of  the  munificent  Hancock,  in  the 
year  1777,  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  wig,  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
cask  of  Madeira  wine,  has  related  to  his  son,  Dr.  Ephraim  Eliot,  that 
a  barber,  who  was  accustomed  to  dress  the  head  of  General  Warren, 
being  on  the  battle-ground  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of  those  who  were 
killed  on  Bunker's  Hill,  accidentally  recognized  the  body  of  Warren, 
just  as  the  British  regulars  were  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  into  a  grave, 
Offer  another  body,  and  on  his  stating  the  fact  to  them,  they  wrapped 
a  mat  around  his  remains  previous  to  covering  up  the  earth ;  and  this 
was  probably  the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  Cyclopedia. 

"  No  oaeless  ooffin  enclosed  his  breast,  — 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroad  they  wonnd  him  ; 
Bat  he  lay,  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.** 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  relation  is  mainly  correct;  and 
we  have  gathered  from  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  a  nephew  of  the  general^ 
the  following  statement  of  additional  fiicts : 

The  remains  of  Oen.  Warren  were  deposited  in  a  grave  under  a 
locust-tree,  and  the  spot  is  now  designated  in  gilt  letters  on  a  granite 
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stone  in  the  ground.  They  were  interred  beside  the  body  of  a  butcher,  on 
the  day  subsequent  to  the  £sital  contest,  and  were  personally  identified, 
on  the  April  succeeding,  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  Ebenezer  Warren, 
Esq.,  the  brothers  of  the  general,  who  readily  recognised  a  fidse  tooth, 
secured  by  wires,  in  the  place  of  an  eye-tooth  which  had  been  pre- 
viously removed ;  and,  although  his  body  and  that  of  the  butcher  were 
reduced  to  skeletcms,  the  discovery  of  the  fidse  tooth,  which  was  fiuuil- 
iar  to  their  eyes,  and  the  aperture  in  the  skull,  together  with  the  firock 
of  the  butcher,  which  remained  entire,  satisfied  them  that  they  witnessed 
the  precious  relics  of  their  brother ;  and  they  were  removed  to  BostoOi 
where  they  were  entombed  in  the  &mily  vault  of  Hon.  George  Bicb- 
ards  Minot,  adjoining  the  tomb  of  Governor  Hancock,  in  die  Gianaiy 
Burying-ground,  and  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren.  On  turning  to  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  we  find 
it  stated,  under  date  of  April  7, 1776 :  "  Yesterday,  the  remains  of  our 
worthy  General  Warren  were  dug  up  upon  Bunker's  Hill,  and  carried 
into  town,  and  on  Monday  are  to  be  interred  with  all  the  honorB  of 
war." 

A  procession  was  fimned,  on  the  8th  inst,  at  the  State-houae,  in 
King-street,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  continental  fi[>roeB,  a 
numerous  body  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  mourners,  memr 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  selectmen,  and  citizens  of  the  town. 
The  pall  was  supported  by  Hon.  Gen.  Ward,  Brig.  Gen.  Frye,  Dr. 
Morgan,  Col.  Gridley,  Hon.  Mr.  Gill,  and  J.  Scollay,  Esq.  The 
remains  were  conveyed  into  King's  Chapel,  and  a  very  pertinent  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  after  an  excellent  dirge.  Presi- 
dent Adams'  lady  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  remarked  at  the  timOi  in 
relation  to  the  orator:  ''  I  think  the  subject  must  have  inspired  him. 
A  young  fellow  could  not  have  wished  a  finer  opportunity  to  display 
his  talents.  The  amiable  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  deceased,  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience;  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  fell  a  martyr; 
their  own  sufferings  and  unparalleled  injuries,  all  &esh  in  their  mindS| 
must  have  given  weight  and  energy  to  whatever  could  be  delivered  on 
the  occasion.  The  dead  body,  like  that  of  Caesar,  before  their  eyes, 
whilst  each  wound, 

*  Like  dumb  moatbs,  did  ope  ihsar  ruby  lips 
To  beg  the  Yoioe  and  utteranoe  of  a  toDgae : 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  thiB  ooBtlj  blood,  — > 
A  cune  shaU  light  upon  thdr  line.*  '* 


PntB  XOBfOV.  Ill 

Indnd,  thk  onition  of  Morton  over  the  remains  of  Warren  instinet- 
ifd J  reminds  one  of  the  oration  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  remain^  of 
Julius  Csesar ;  and  the  occasion  and  the  scene  were  of  equal  sublimitj. 
Ihe  coming  apostrc^he,  taken  firom  the  ezordiam  of  this  splendid 
enkgy,  must  have  deeply  awakened  the  sensibility  of  the  audience : 

"  Blustrious  relics ! 

'''What  tidings  firom  the  grave?  Why  hast  thou  left  the  peaoefol 
BKDBioiis  of  the  tomb,  to  visit  again  this  troubled  earth  ?  Art  thou 
flie  welcome  messenger  of  peace?  Art  thou  risen  again  to  exhibit  thy 
Uxorious  wounds,  and  through  them  proclaim  salvation  to  thy  country? 
Or  art  thou  come  to  demand  that  last  debt  of  humanity  to  which  your 
mk  and  merit  have  so  justly  entitled  you,  but  which  has  been  so  long 
tngeneronsly  withheld?  And  art  thou  angry  at  the  barbarous  usage? 
Be  i^peased,  sweet  ghost !  for,  though  thy  body  has  long  laid  undia- 
tingidshed  among  the  vulgar  dead,  scarce  privileged  with  earth  enouj^ 
to  hide  it  firom  the  birds  of  prey, —  though  not  a  kindred  tear  wis 
dropped,  though  not  a  firiendly  sigh  was  uttered,  o'er  thy  grave, — and 
though  the  execrations  of  an  impious  foe  were  all  thy  fimeral  knells, — 
yet,  matchless  patriot !  thy  memory  has  been  embalmed  in  the  aflbc- 
tbns  of  thy  grateful  countrymen,  who,  in  their  breasts,  have  raised 
eternal  monuments  to  thy  bravery ! "  In  another  passage,  Morton 
exclaims:  ''Like  Harrington  he  wrote, —  like  Cicero  he  spoke, — like 
Hampden  he  lived, —  and  like  Wolfe  he  died ! " 

A  few  yeaiB  since,  the  remains  of  Gen.  Warren  were  removed  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Minots  to  the  fiimily  tomb  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren,  uQder  St.  Paul's  Church.  His  skull  is  in  a  careful  state 
of  preservation. 

Perez  Morton  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Nov.  iS,  1751.  His  &ther 
settled  at  Boston,  and  was  keeper  of  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  opposite 
Hayward-place,  and  died  in  1793.  The  son  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1760,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771,  when  he 
studied  law ;  but  the  revolutionary  war  prevented  his  engaging  in  the 
practice,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Li  1775 
he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
deputy-secretary  of  the  province.  After  the  war,  he  opened  an  office 
as  an  attorney  at  law,  at  his  residence  in  State-street,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Union  Bank.     In  1778  he  married  Sarah  Wentworth 
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Apthorp,  at  Quincy,  noted  by  Paine  as  the  American  Sappho.  Mr. 
Morton  was  a  leader  of  the  old  Jacobin  Clubi  which  held  meetings  at 
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Ike  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  and  became  a  decided  Demoorat    A 
ieal  poet  of  Boston  thus  saturisea  Perez  Morton : 

*'  Peru,  thou  art  in  etmest,  though  some  doubt  thee ! 
In  tnith,  the  Qnb  oonld  nerer  do  without  thee ! 
Mj  reesoDB  thus  I  giye  thee  in  a  trioe, — 
Tou  mni  thdr  Totes,  and  thej  want  your  adnoe  f 


'*Thj  tongue,  shrewd  Peres,  ikTorbg  ears  insures,  — > 
The  oaah  elioits,  and  the  Yote  seoures. 
Thus  the  fkt  oyster,  as  the  poet  tells. 
The  lawyer  ate,  —  his  clients  gained  the  shells." 

Mr.  Morton  was  Speaker  of  the  Honse  from  1806  to  1811,  and 
attorney-general  from  1810  to  1882 ;  was  a  delegate  from  Dorches- 
ter to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitation,  in  1820,  and 
was  vigorous  in  general  debate.  He  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct  14, 1887. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  an  eloqoent  speaker,  of  an  eleg^  figure 
and  polished  manners. 


BENJAMIN  HIGHBORN. 

MARCH  6,  1777.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

Wb  will  cite  a  passage  from  this  performance,  which  was  delivered 
at  the  old  brick  meeting-house,  to  indicate  its  patriotic  spirit:  ''We  can 
easily  conceive,"  says  Mr.  Hichbom, ''  a  mixture  of  prejudice  and  fear, 
that  will  excite  such  awful  ideas  of  the  person  to  whom  we  have  been 
taught  from  our  cradles  to  annex  the  properties  of  a  most  gracious 
sovereign,  most  sacred  majesty,  and  a  train  of  such  6od-like  attributes, 
as  would  make  yis  feel  conscious  of  a  degree  of  impiety  in  calling  a 
villain  by  his  proper  name,  while  shrouded  under  this  garb  of  sanctity. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  diverting  to  view  the  influence  of  this  chimerical 
divinity  in  those  who  are  made  the  immediate  tools  of  supporting  it 
They  will  tell  you  it  is  a  task  most  ungrateful  to  men  of  their  sensibil- 
ity and  refinement,  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  sending  fire  and 
death  indiscriminately  among  the  innocent,  the  helpless,  and  the  fiur, 
— but  they  have  sworn  to  be  fiuthful  to  their  sovereign,  and,  were  they 
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fideored  to  sesia  the  walls  of  the  new  Jenuakmi  they  shoold  not  due 
to  decline  the  impiouB  attempt 

"Were  it  notftr  this  ridiculous  fiuth  intheosmipotenoeof  the  tyrant 
whom  they  serve,  we  must  suppose  them  (Mb  or  madmen.  Indeed, 
that  Y&cj  &idi  would  justify  the  charge  of  extreme  madness  and  fidly 
against  all  mankind  who  had  not  been  nurtured  in  this  cradle  of 
infiUaation.  Were  it  not  for  the  indulgence  that  a  generous  mind 
will  always  show  to  the  weiJmess  and  prejudices  of  the  worst  of  men, 
many  whom  the  chance  of  war  has  thrown  into  our  hands  must  have  felt 
the  seyerity  and  contempt  of  a  justly  enraged  people,  while  they,  with 
aU  their  vanity  and  ostentation,  remain  the  unhurt  objects  of  our  pity. 

"  It  is  surely  rather  a  subject  of  merry  ridicule,  than  deserving  of 
serious  resentment,  to  see  many  of  this  kind  of  gentry  aflfecting  to 
deny  the  character  of  prisoners,  and  attributing  that  indulgence,  whioh 
ia  the  effect  of  unparalleled  generosi^,  to  the  mean  motive  of  fear;  b&t 
we  win  let  them  know  that  they  cannot  provoke  us  even  to  justice  ill 
the  line  of  punishment,  and  we  leave  them  to  their  own  conscienoee, 
and  the  impartial  censures  of  surrounding  nations,  to  make  some 
returns  for  the  unexampled  cruelties. that  many  of  our  friends  have 
suflfered  fit>m  their  barbarous  hands, —  in  lieu  of  that  severity  which, 
however  just,  humanity  shudders  to  inflict  But  we  cannot  think  it 
strange  to  find  people,  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  life,  influ- 
enced by  such  ridiculous  notions,  while  their  haughty  masters  seem  to 
labor  under  the  misfortune  of  the  same  infiituation." 

Benjamin  Hichbom  was  bom  at  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1746,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1772,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  July  27th  of 
that  year,  and  became  an  eminent  barrister.  He  was  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  the  Bevolution,  and  one  of  the  most  fearless,  dauntless  patri- 
ots. In  1775,  a  Tory  wrote  of  him  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Pres- 
ton, and,  as  a  young  lawyer,  standing  a  &ir  chance  for  the  gallows. 
He  was  imprisoned  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war  in  Boston  harbor,  and  a 
note  of  his  oration  thus  alludes  to  the  iact : 

''  Capt  Johnson  and  his  crew,  the  prisoners  in  general  at  New  York 
and  Hahfiuc,  Mr.  Lovell  and  many  others  in  Boston,  are  instances  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  little  credit  the  British  ever  had  for  humanity ; 
and  the  sufferings  of  some  to  which  I  myself  have  been  a  witness, 
exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  hazards  of  a  languishing  disease 
in  confinement  on  ship-board,  in  view  of  the  persons  and  habitations 
nearest  friends,  and  a  sympathizing  parent  turned  over  the  side, 
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inth  repriMohi&B  fot  attempting  ta  q^eak  to  Ids  mck,  fsafhnog,  dying 
chfld,  mast  give  the  characteni  of  the  poHte,  sensible,  humane  Admiral 
Graves,  and  his  nephew  Sam,  a  stamp  of  in&my  which  the  power  of 
time  can  never  wipe  away." 

When  Mr.  Hichbom  took  his  degree  at  the  ooDege,  his  oommence- 
ment  part  was  in  Latin :  "An  Crimen,  non  Bepablicse  noxiom,  Cqgni- 
tioni  hnmanse  subjici  debeat?"  He  married  Hannah  Gardner,  March 
2,  1780,  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  a  hardware  mefchant, 
whom  tradition  rehtes  he  shot  with  a  pistol  at  the  dfamer-table  of  her 
husband,  stating  he  was  not  aware  that  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  ball. 
To  obymte  the  tendency  of  the  imputation  against  him,  we  quote  from 
the  Boston  Gaaette  <^  Jan.  11, 1779,  the  ftDowing  relation  of  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  which  occurred  on  the  Sat- 
urday evening  previous:  "  Sitting  in  his  parlor,  with  his  lady  and  a 
friend,  he  had  been  comparii^  an  elegant  pair  of  pistols,  whidi  he  had 
bought  the  preoeding  day,  with  a  pair  wUcfa  he  had  some  time  before, 
and  which  were  supposed  to  be  unloaded.  Upon  one  ^  these  Mr. 
Andrews  observed  some  rust  in  a  place  left  for  the  engraver  to  mark 
the  owner's  name  upon.  £Bs  friend  undertone  to  rub  it  off  Having 
accomplished  it,  he  was  returning  the  {nstol  to  Mr.  Andrews,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  diair  at  the  taUe  by  the  fireride.  Unhappily,  as  he  took 
it  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Andrews  grasped  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
brought  his  thumb  upon  the  trigger,  which  happened  to  have  no  guard, 
and  it  instantly  discharged  its  contents  into  his  head,  near  his  temple, 
and  he  expired  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  few 
minutes  before  he  had  taken  the  screw-pins  frt>m  both  these  pistols, 
and  one  of  them  almost  to  pieces ;  and  had  handled  them  without  any 
caution,  and  in  every  direction  against  his  own  body,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  room  wi^  him."  The  verdict  of  the  jury  of  inquest  was, 
that  Mr.  Andrews  came  to  his  death  by  misfortune. 

As  colimel  of  the  Cadets  of  Boston,  he  marched  to  Bhode  Island 
in  1778.  Mr.  Hichbom  was  a  representative  of  Beaton^  a  democrat 
of  the  old  school,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  Jefferson.  Many  fiunous 
lawyers  read  law  in  his  office.    He  died  at  Dorchester,  Sept  15, 1817. 

A  witty  political  poet  of  Boston,  in  1795,  thus  alludes  to  Hidibom 
in  a  poem,  "  The  Lyars,"  which,  when  published,  excited  fiurious  riots : 

'*  Sooner  shall  Vizud  in  his  sohod  remain, 
Or  Hewes,  my  pack-horse,  common  sense  attain ; 
Sooner  shaU  Morton's  speeches  seem  too  long. 
Or  ffiddMni  to  laj  a  tax  upon  ths  toogot  I 
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Sooner  AaJl  language  'eoape  the  elan-like  1^ 
Of  Tommj  Edwards,  ere  he  drinks  his  flip ; 
Sooner  shall  Bezter  ise  %  word  nneosth. 
Than  Dr.  J^anris  e?cr  qpeafc  the  trath." 


JONATHAN  WILLIAMS  AUSTIN. 

MABGH  ft,  1778.    ON  THB  BOSION  MASSACSUL 

JoHATHAN  Williams  Austin  was  bom  at  Boston,  April  18, 1751. 
He  entered  the  Latin  School  1759,  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^ 
1769.  The  first  English  exercise  at  this  college,  it  is  said,  on  com- 
mencementrday,  July,  1769,  was  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Austin  and 
William  Tudor.    He  read  law  with  John  Adams  at  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Austin  was  the  first  witness  examined  in  the  trial  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  for  the  murder  of  the  victims  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770. 
He  is  recorded  as  clerk  to  John  Adams,  Esq.,  and  recognized  one 
William  McCauley,  a  priscmer  at  the  bar.  He  related  as  follows: 
''On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March  last,  I  heard  the  bells  ring,  and 
immediatdy  went  into  King-street"  In  answer  to  the  question  how 
many  people  were  {^resent  on  his  entrance  there,  he  replied, ''  There 
might  be  twenty  or  thirty,  I  believe.  I  saw  the  sentry  at  the  custom- 
bouse  door,  swinging  his  gun  and  bayonet  There  were  a  parcel  of 
men  and  boys  round  him.  I  desired  them  to  come  away,  and  not 
molest  the  sentry.  Some  of  ihem  came  ofl^  and  went  to  the  middle 
of  the  street  I  then  left  them,  and  went  up  towards  the  main  guard. 
Immediately  a  party  came  down.  I  walked  by  the  side  of  them  till  I 
came  to  the  sentry-box,  at  the  custom-house.  McCauley  then  got  to 
the  right  of  the  sentry-box ;  he  was  then  loading  his  piece.  I  was 
about  fi>ur  feet  off.  McCauley  said, '  Damn  you,  stand  off ! '  and  pushed 
his  bayonet  at  me.  I  did  so.  Immediately  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun. 
He  came  round  the  sentry-box,  and  stood  close  to  it  on  the  right  I 
stood  inside  the  gutter,  close  by  the  box,  which  was  three  or  four  feet 
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from  the  corner  of  the  custom-house."  In  answer  to  the  questkm 
how  many  guns  did  you  hear  fired,  Mr.  Austin  replied  that  there  were 
five  or  six.    Mr.  Austin  was  admitted  to  Suffolk  har  July  27,  1772. 

We  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Austin  was  ever  married ;  we  infisr,  how- 
ever, from  an  "  Epitaph  fi>r  Himself,"  as  follows,  that  matrimony  was 
a  subject  near  his  heart, —  but  he  was  removed  in  early  life : 

*'  I  bad  mj  fkiliiigs,  be  the  troth  oonftst ; 
And,  reader,  caaet  thou  boeet  a  blamelcee  breaet  ? 
Nor  hM.  me  »U  defbot ;  I  bad  a  mind 
That  wished  all  happineas  to  all  mankind, — 
That  more  than  wished, — the  little  in  mj  power 
I  eheered  the  sorrowing,  soothed  the  djing  boor. 
Yearned,  thoagh  in  ¥ain,  to  save  lift's  parting  fliread, 
Whioh  mourned  the  pious,  more  the  Tioioos,  dead. 
Spare  me  one  tear,  and  then,  kind  reader,  go ; 
lAwt  fte  to  none,  and  die  without  a  fbe. 
LiTe,  and,  if  possible,  enlarge  thy  plan ; 
Not  live  alone, — die,  too,  the  friend  ef  man. 
And  when  our  dost  obeys  the  trumpet's  oall. 
He  'n  profe  our  friend  who  lired  and  died  for  alL*' 

He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  a 
member  of  die  Middlesex  Convention,  in  1774,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  prepared  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention.  He 
was  author  of  Poetical  and  Political  Essays,  and  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution.    He  died  in  a  southern  State,  in  1779. 

The  patriotic  oration  of  Mr.  Austin,  delivered  at  the  Old  Brick, 
bums  warm  with  pure  love  of  country,  and  we  select  one  passage  to 
the  point :  "  It  is  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  conse- 
quences thence  resulting,  that  we  deprecate.  Armies,  in  defence  of 
our  country  unjustly  invaded,  are  necessary,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
justifiable.  We,  my  friends,  attacked  by  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  force  the  efiects  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate, have  been  obliged  to  make  the  last  solemn  appeal.  And  I  can- 
not but  feel  a  pleasing  kind  of  tran^rt,  when  I  see  America,  undaunted 
by  the  many  trying  scenes  that  have  attended  her,  still  baffling  the 
efforts  of  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe,  and  exhibiting  an 
instance  unknown  in  history.  To  see  an  army  of  veterans,  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  in  different  quarters  of  tiie  globe,  headed  by  a 
general  tutored  in  the  field  of  war,  illustrious  by  former  victories,  and 
flushed  with  repeated  successes,  threatening,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
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^  to  spread  hayoo,  desolation,  and  nun,  around  him,  —  to  tee 
•  sndi  a  soldiery  and  such  a  general  yielding  to  a  hardy  race  of  men, 
new  to  the  field  of  war, — while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  exalts  the  character 
of  the  latter,  convincingly  proves  the  folly  of  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  a  body  of  troops  bred  to  war  and  ever  ready  .fiir 
action,  adopt  this  dangerous  system,  in  subversion  of  every  prindple 
of  lawAil  government.  Hero,  if,  after  having  depictured  scenes  of  ao 
distressing  naturo,  it  may  not  appear  too  descending,  I  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  British  general  and  his  troops,  who,  not  willing  to 
reflect  on  their  present  humiliating  condition,  afiect  the  air  of  arrogant 
superiority.  But  Americans  have  learnt  them  that  men,  fighting  on 
the  principles  of  fireedom  and  honor,  despise  the  examples  that  have 
been  set  them  by  an  enemy ;  and,  though  in  the  field  they  can  brave 
every  danger  in  defence  of  those  principles,  to  a  vanquished  enemy 
^y  know  how  to  be  geperous, — but  that  this  is  a  generosity  not  weak 
and  unmeaning,  but  founded  on  just  sentiments,  and  if  wantonly  pre- 
sumed upon,  will  never  interfero  with  that  national  justice  which 
ought,  and  lately  has  been,  properly  exerted." 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

MARCH  6,  1779.    ON  THB  B06T0N  MAS8ACRB. 

William  Tudor  was  bom  at  Boston,  March  28,  1750,  a  son  of 
Dea.  John  Tudor,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop's  church,  who  records,  in  1779, 
that  "  the  sudden  judgments  of  an  earthquake,  terrible  storm,  and  fire, 
have  all  three  done  damage  to  the  meeting-house,  within  his  romem- 
brance."  The  son  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1758,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1769,  studied  law  with  John  Adams,  was  admitted 
to  Suffolk  bar  July  27,  1772,  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  a  colonel  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  Judge  Advocate  General  from  1775 
to  1778.  He  married  Delia  Jarvis,  Maroh  5, 1778.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  in  1809-10  the  Secrotary  of  State. 
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Col.  Tudor  was  Vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Cindniiftti  of  Maoa- 
chusetts,  in  1816,  and  was  the  last  orator  of  that  institution,  in  1791. 
He  acted  as  Judge  Advocate  in  the  trials  of  oflScers  engag^  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massadiusetts 
Historical  Societj,  in  whose  collections  appears  an  extended  memoir. 
He  died  July  8,  1819. 

Mr.  Tudor  was,  by  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  separated  from  the 
lady  to  whom  his  affections  were  engaged,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  For  the  benefit  of  a  better  air,  she  resided  some  time  on 
Noddle's  Island,  in  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Williams.  One  of  his  boyish 
acquisitions  was  now  of  use  to  him.  He  was,  in  his  youth,  an  excel- 
lent swimmer.  When  a  boy,  being  on  a  visit  on  board  of  an  English 
ship  of  the  line  in  the  harbor,  the  conversation  turned  upon  swimming; 
and  he  proposed  to  jump  from  the  taflB:uil  rail  over  the  stem, —  which, 
in  ships  of  the  old  model,  was  a  considerable  height, —  if  any  one 
would  do  the  same.  A  sailor  offered  himself.  The  boy  took  the  leap, 
but  the  man  was  afraid  to  follow.  He  now  profited  by  a  knowledge  of 
this  art.  To  have  attempted  visiting  the  island  in  a  boat,  would  have 
exposed  him  to  certain  capture  by  the  enemy ;  but,  tying  his  clothes 
in  a  bundle  on  his  head,  he  used  to  swim  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
Chelsea  to  the  island,  make  his  visit,  and  return  to  the  continent  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  the  elegant  and  spirited  oration  of  Col.  William  Tudor,  delivered 
at  the  Old  Brick,  we  find  a  passage  specially  worthy  of  perpetual 
record:  ^'In  1764  the  plan  for  raising  a  revenue  from  this  country 
was  resolved  on  by  the  British  ministry,  and  their  obsequious  Parlia- 
ment  were  instructed  to  pass  an  act  fi>r  that  purpose.  Not  content 
with  having  for  a  century  directed  the  entire  commerce  of  America,  and 
centred  its  profits  in  their  own  island,  thereby  deriving  from  the  colo- 
nies every  substantial  advantage  which  the  situation  and  trans-marine 
distanoe  of  the  country  could  afford  them ;  not  content  with  appointing 
the  principal  officers  in  the  different  governments,  while  the  king  had  a 
negative  upon  every  law  that  was  enacted ;  not  content  with  our 
supporting  the  whole  charge  of  our  municipal  establishments,  although 
their  own  creatures  held  the  chief  posts  therein ;  not  content  with  lay- 
in  gextemal  duties  upon  our  mutilated  and  shackled  commerce, —  they, 
by  this  statute,  attempted  to  rob  us  of  even  the  curtailed  property, 
the  hard-earned  peculium  which  still  remained  to  us,  to  create  a  rev* 
enue  for  the  support  of  a  fleet  and  army;  in  reality,  to  overawe  and 
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our  subjection, — not  (is  ihey  insidionaly  pretended)  to  proteot 
our  trade,  or  defend  our  frontiers;  the  first  of  which  they  annoyed, 
sad  die  latter  deserted. 

"After  repealing  this  imperious  edict, —  not  because  it  was  unjust  in 
prindple,  but  inexpedient  in  exercise, —  they  proceeded  to  declare,  by 
a  public  act  of  the  whole  l^islature,  that  we  had  no  property  but  what 
was  at  their  disposal,  and  that  Americans,  in  future,  were  to  hold  their 
priyikgeB  and  lives  solely  on  the  tenure  of  the  good  will  and  pleasure 
of  a  British  Parliament  Acts  soon  followed  correspondent  to  this 
ri^teous  determination,  which  not  quadrating  with  American  ideas  of 
ri^it,  justice  and  reason,  a  fleet  and  army  were  sent  to  give  them  that 
fivoe  which  laws  receive  when  promulgated  from  the  mouths  of  catt> 
DOQy  or  at  the  points  of  bayonets.  We  then  first  saw  our  harbor 
crowded  with  hostile  ships,  our  streets  with  soldiers, —  soldiers  accua- 
tomed  to  consider  military  prowess  as  the  standard  of  excellence ;  aQd, 
vain  of  the  splendid  pomp  attendant  on  regular  armies,  they  contempt- 
uously looked  down  on  our  peaceful  orders  of  citizens.  ConceiviDg 
themselves  more  powerful,  they  assumed  a  superiority  which  they  did 
not  fed ;  and  whom  they  could  not  but  envy,  they  affected  to  despise. 
Perhiq)s, —  knowing  they  were  sent,  and  believing  they  were  able,  to 
subdue  us, —  they  thought  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  observe  any 
measures  with  slaves.  Hence  that  arrogance  in  the  carriage  of  the 
officers;  henoe  that  licentiousness  and  brutality  in  the  common  soldiers, 
which  at  length  broke  out  with  insufierable  violence,  and  proceeding  to 
personal  insults  and  outrageous  assaults  on  the  inhabitants,  soon  roused 
them  to  resentment,  and  produced  the  catastrophe  which  we  now  com- 
memOTate.  The  immediate  horrors  of  that  distressful  night  have  been 
so  often  and  so  strikingly  painted,  that  I  shall  not  again  wring  your 
feeling  bosoms  with  the  affecting  recital.  To  the  &ithful  pen  of  his- 
tory I  leave  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  horrid  prelude  to  those  more 
extensive  tragedies  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  prince,  have  since  been  acted  in  every  comer  of  America 
where  his  armies  have  been  able  to  penetrate." 

Judge  Tudor,  when  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1800,  after 
his  arrival  at  London,  was  presented  at  court  by  our  ambassador,  Rufus 
Eang.  On  the  mention  of  his  name,  King  Greorge  smiled,  and  observed| 
in  his  rapid  manner,  "Tudor!  what — one  of  us?"  Having  been 
told  that  he  had  just  come  from  France,  he  eagerly  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  state  of  that  country,  the  ntuation  of  Paris,  and  the 
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<^umon8  of  the  inhabitantB.  These  court  presentationfl  are  generally  a 
mere  matter  of  form ;  but  foreigners,  introduoed  by  their  ambaasadon, 
are  received  apart  by  the  king,  and  before  the  snbjectB  of  the  country. 
The  king's  cariosity  continued  the  interview  so  long,  that  Lord  GFal- 
loway,  the  lord  in  waiting,  who  had  a  great  amount  of  duty  to  perform, 
grew  impatient,  and  said,  "  His  Majes^  seems  to  be  so  deeply  engaged 
with  his  cousin,  that  he  forgets  what  a  number  of  persons  are  in  wait- 
ing to  be  presented."  The  king,  in  this  audience,  exhibited  all  the 
courtesy  and  inquisitive  good  sense  which  always  distinguished  him. 

When  at  Paris,  in  1807,  the  Empress  Josephine  had  it  in  charge  to 
amuse  the  courtiers  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon.  She  gave  enter- 
tainments at  the  palace,  which  were  called  cercles.  The  first  singers 
and  actors  were  caHed  to  perform  a  few  select  pieces  on  these  evenings, 
and  a  light  but  most  exquisite  supper  was  given  to  the  guests.  After 
Mr.  Tudor  and  the  ladies  of  his  fiunily  had  been  presented,  they  were 
invited  several  times  to  these  cercles,  and  also  to  similar  entertainments 
firom  the  other  branches  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  A  trifling  circum- 
stance will  here  show  how  minute  the  French  are  in  their  attentions. 
In  the  absence  of  NapoleOn,  gentlemen  were  presented  to  Cambaceres, 
and  afterwards  invited  to  his  table.  From  very  abstemious  and  simple 
habits  in  early  life,  he  became  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  ostenta- 
tious of  the  imperial  court  He  was  remarkable  for  the  expense  and 
excellence  of  his  table.  Mr.  Tudor  was  invited  to  dine  with  him;  and, 
as  he  did  not  speak  French,  though  he  understood  it,  a  gentleman  was 
placed  by  him  who  spoke  English  perfectly.  In  the  coarse  of  the  din- 
ner, he  was  offered  a  piece  of  plum-pudding,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  told  that  it  had  been  prepared  purposely  for  him,  thinking  it 
was  a  national  dish.  Of  course,  he  could  not  refuse  to  take  a  piece. 
Though  he  was  fonder  of  the  simple  dishes  of  his  own  country  than 
the  costly  and  scientific  preparations  of  French  cookery,  he  was  always 
willing  to  admit  that  this  dinner  of  the  arch-chancellor  could  not  be 
surpassed. 
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JONATHAN  MASON. 

MABCH  6,  1780.    ON  IHS  BOSTON  MAS8ACRS. 

JoHATflAN  Mason  was  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  30, 1752,  a  son  of 
Dea.  Jonathan  Mason  of  the  Old  South  Church ;  entered  the  Latin 
Scliool  in  1768,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1774,  a  student  at 
Imw  under  John  Adams,  and  an  attorney  in  1777.  Mr.  Mason  wii 
one  of  the  ninety-six  attestators  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  confirms 
a  ftct  regarding  Hutchinson,  related  in  the  History  of  Massachusetts : 

*' Jonathan  Mason,  of  lawful  age,  testifies  and  says,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  about  ten  o'clock,  being  in  King- 
street,  Boston,  standing  near  His  Honor  the  lieutenant-goyemor,  he 
heard  him  say  to  an  o£Bcer  at  the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  who,  it 
was  said,  was  Capt.  Preston,  '  Sir,  you  are  sensible  you  had  no  right 
to  fire,  unless  you  had  orders  firom  a  magistrate.'  To  which  Capt 
Preston  replied,  '  Sir,  we  were  insulted,' —  or  words  to  that  purpose; 
apon  which  Capt  Preston  desired  His  Honor  to  go  with  him  to  the 
guard-house,  which  His  Honor  declined,  and  repaired  to  the  council- 
chamber. 

''Boston,  March  21, 1770." 

On  the  Monday  after  the  memorable  5th  March,  1780,  Mr.  Mason 
delivered  a  spirited  oration  in  the  Old  Brick  Church,  when  a  collection 
was  taken  for  the  unhappy  Monk,  still  languishing  from  the  cruel  wounds 
received  at  the  Massacre.  ''  The  living  history  of  our  own  times  will 
carry  conviction  to  the  latest  posterity,"  says  Jonathan  Mason  in  his 
eloquent  performance,  ^Hhat  no  state,  that  no  community, —  I  may  say, 
that  no  fiimily, —  nay,  even  that  no  individual, —  can  possibly  flourish 
and  be  happy,  without  some  portion  of  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism. 
It  was  this  that  raised  America  from  being  the  haunt  of  the  savage, 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  beast,  to  her  present  state  of  civil- 
ization and  opulence ;  it  was  this  that  hath  supported  her  under  the 
severest  trials ;  it  was  this  that  taught  her  sons  to  fight,  to  conquer 
and  to  die,  in  support  of  freedom  and  its  blessings.  And  what  is  it^ 
but  this  ardent  love  of  liberty,  that  has  induced  you,  my  fellow-citi- 
sens,  to  attend  on  this  solemn  occasion,  again  to  encourage  the  streams 
of  sensibility,  and  to  listen  with  so  much  attention  and  candor  to  one 
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of  the  youngest  of  your  feUow-citizens,  whoee  youth  and  inaUlify 
plead  powerfully  against  him,  while  the  annual  tribute  is  paid  to  tho 
memory  of  those  departed  dtisens  who  fell  the  first  sacrifioes  to  arbi- 
trary power  ?  Check  not  such  generous  feelings.  They  are  the  fruits 
of  virtue  and  humanity ;  and,  while  the  obligations  you  remain  under 
to  those  unhaj^y  men  lead  you  to  shed  the  sympathetio  tear,  to  dwell 
with  pleasure  upon  theur  memories,  and  execrate  the  causes  <ii  their 
death,  remember  that  you  can  never  repAj  them.  Ever  bear  it  in 
your  minds,  that  so  implicit  was  the  confidence  you  willingly  placed  in 
that  country  that  owed  to  you  her  affection,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  that  inhuman  weapon  of  tyrants  into  the  very  heart  of 
your  peaceful  villages,  you  still  would  fiun  rely  on  their  deceitful  asser- 
tions, and  paint  the  deformed  monster  to  your  imaginations  as  the  min- 
ister of  peace  and  protection.  Men  bom  in  the  bosom  of  liberty, 
living  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections  in  their  full  vigor,  having 
once  fixed  them  upon  particular  objects,  they  are  not  hastily  eradi- 
cated. Unaccustomed  to  sport  with  and  wantonly  sacrifice  these  sensi- 
ble overflowings  of  the  heart,  to  run  the  career  of  passion  and  blinded 
lust,  to  be  fiuniliar  with  vice  and  sneer  at  virtue,  to  surprise  innocence 
by  deceitful  cunning,  and  assume  the  shade  of  friendship  to  conceal 
the  greater  enmity,  you  could  not  at  once  realize  the  fixed,  the  delib- 
erate intention  of  those  from  whom  you  expected  freedom  to  load  you 
with  slavery  and  chains ;  — and  not  till  insult  Tepeated  upon  insult, — 
not  till  oppression  stalked  at  noonday  through  every  avenue  in  your 
cities, —  nay,  not  till  the  blood  of  your  peaceful  brethren  flowed 
through  your  streets, —  was  the  envenomed  serpent  to  be  disoovered 
in  the  bushes ;  —  not  till  a  general  trespass  had  been  made  upon  the 
keenest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  widowed  mother  was  sum- 
moned to  entomb  the  cold  remains  of  her  affectionate  scm,  the  virtuous 
bosom  to  resign  its  tender  parUier,  and  social  circles  their  nearest 
friends,  could  you  possibly  convince  yourselves  that  you  and  Britain 
were  to  be  friends  no  more.  Thrice  happy  day !  the  consequences  of 
which  have  taught  the  sons  of  America  that  a  proper  exercise  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  the  love  of  virtue  hath  been  able  to  surprise  and  baflk 
the  most  formidable  and  most  powerful  tyranny  on  earth." 

Jonathan  Mason  was  an  eminent  counsellor  at  law,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1798  he  was  of  the  Governor's  Council; 
in  1800  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1819  to  the 
House  in  Congress,  when  he  voted  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,    lu 
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ISSOyhe  WIS  a  Boston  dd^ate  to  the  convention  on  the  revision  of  the 
Slirte  Constitution.  He  was  distingaished  for  great  energy  of  charao- 
tcr,  and  dignity  of  manners.  In  stature  he  was  tall  and  erect  Ha 
iied  at  Boston,  Nov.  1,  1881.  Mr.  Mason  married  Snsanna,  dangii« 
ter  of  William  Powell,  April  18, 1779.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  married 
dieir  daughter  Susan  in  1808,  and  H<m.  David  Sears  married  their 
dnighter  Miriam  C.  in  1809.  An  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  MasoOi 
bj  Gilbert  Stuart,  is  in  the  fiunilj  of  Mr.  Sean. 


THOMAS  DAWES. 

MABOH  5,  1781.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

Thomas  Dawes  was  a  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Dawes,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, and  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Boston,  July  8, 1758. 
He  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1766,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1777,  early  entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  became  an  eminent 
counsellor.  He  married  Margaret  Grcenleaf  in  1781,  and  resided  on 
the  paternal  estate  in  Purchase-street,  a  place  &mous  in  the  Revolu- 
tion for  private  caucuses.  He  ever  evinced  a  lively  imagination,  and 
natural  thirst  for  polite  literature.  His  witticisms  are  proverbial,  and 
his  patriotic  and  literary  poetic  eflfiisions  were  highly  popular.  Before 
he  became  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State,  which  he  filled  until 
1808,  when  he  became  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  Boston  until 
1828.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  for  Suffolk  county,  which 
station  he  occupied  until  his  decease,  July  22,  1825.  Judge  Dawes 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  of  1820  for  revising  the  con- 
stitution. He  was  of  very  small  stature,  being  not  five  feet  in  height, 
bat  rotund  and  fleshy  round  the  waist  His  face  was  florid  and  small, 
with  expressive  eyes.  His  hair  was  long  and  gray.  His  utteranoe 
was  of  a  striking  lisp,  and  his  voice  was  soft  and  clear.  He  wore 
small-dotbes  and  buckled  shoes.    When  it  was  announced  that  Thomas 
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Dawes  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Goort^  OoL  Hidibom,  it  is 
related,  who  was  displeased,  contemptaonslj  said  of  him,  "  I  could  pat 
him  into  mj  pocket"  Upon  beii^  informed  of  this,  Judge  Dawes 
promptly  remarked,  with  great  dignity  and  good-nature,  ''  If  he  did 
pocket  me,  he  would  have  had  more  law  in  his  pocket  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  head."  On  another  occasion,  standing  among  five  other 
guests  in  a  drawing-room,  just  before  dinner  was  announced,  all  cS 
whom  were  tall  or  stouter  than  himself, — Gen.  Arnold  Welles,  Col. 
Roulstone,  Maj.  Benjamin  Russell,  and  others, —  one  of  them  jocosely 
asked  him  how  he  felt,  being  so  small,  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so 
many  large  men ;  to  whom  he  promptly  replied,  '*  Like  a  silver  six- 
penny piece  among  five  copper  cents, — much  less  in  size  than  any  one, 
but  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  all  of  them  together." 

When  the  liberty-pole  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Liberty 
Tree  once  flourished,  opposite  Frog-lane,  Judge  Dawes  wrote  as 
follows : 

*'  Of  high  reDown  here  grew  the  tree»  — 
The  elm  eo  dear  to  liberty. 
Tear  dree,  beneath  its  saored  ihade. 
To  Freedom  early  homage  paid ; 
Thia  day,  with  filial  awe,  siirroiiiid 
Its  root,  that  sanotifiea  the  groand ; 
And,  by  yoar  Ikthen'  spirits,  swear 
The  ri^ts  they  left  you  *11  not  impafar." 

«  Do  we  not  see  the  darkened  spring  of  1770,"  said  Judge  Dawes 
in  his  oration  at  the  Old  Brick, ''  like  the  moon  in  a  thick  atmosphere, 
rising  in  blood,  and  ushered  in  by  the  figure  of  Britain  plunging  her 
poigiiard  in  the  young  bosom  of  America?  0,  our  bleeding  country ! 
was  it  for  this  our  hoary  sires  sought  thee  through  all  the  elements, 
and  having  found  thee  sheltering  away  fix)m  the  western  wave,  discon- 
solate, cheered  thy  sad  face,  and  decked  thee  out  like  the  garden  of 
God  ?  Time  was  when  we  could  all  aflSrm  to  this  gloomy  question, — 
when  we  were  ready  to  cry  out  that  our  fathers  had  done  a  vain  thing. 
I  mean  upon  that  unnatural  right  which  we  now  commemorate ;  when 
the  fire  of  Brutus  was  on  many  a  heart, — when  the  strain  of  Gracchus 
was  on  many  a  tongue.  '  Wretch  that  I  am !  —  whither  shall  I 
retreat?  —  whither  shall  I  turn  me?  —  to  the  capitol?  The  captol 
swims  in  my  brother's  blood.  To  my  &mily  ?  There  must  I  see  a 
wretched,  a  mournful  and  afflicted  mother.'  Misery  loves  to  brood 
over  its  own  woes ;  and  so  peculiar  were  the  woes  of  that  night,  so 
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tqmni^  the  pictures  of  despair,  so  yarious  the  &oe  of  death, 
dbat  Doi  all  the  grand  tragedies  which  have  been  since  acted  can  crowd 
from  our  minds  that  era  of  the  human  passions,  that  pre&ce  to  the 
general  conflict  that  now  rages.  May  we  never  forget  to  offer  a  sao- 
lifioe  to  the  manes  of  our  brethren  who  bled  so  early  at  the  foot  of  lib- 
flrtj.  Hitherto  we  have  nobly  avenged  their  &11 ;  but  as  ages  cannot 
ezpnnge  the  debt,  their  melancholy  ghosts  still  rise  at  a  stated  season, 
and  will  forever  wander  in  the  night  of  this  noted  anniversary.  Let 
us,  then,  be  frequent  pilgrims  at  their  tombs.  There  let  us  profit  of 
all  oar  feelings ;  and,  while  the  senses  are  '  struck  deep  with  woe,' 
give  wing  to  the  imagination.  Hark !  even  now,  in  the  hollow  wind,  I 
hear  the  voice  of  the  departed :  '  0  ye  who  listen  to  wisdom,  and  aspire 
to  immortality,  as  ye  have  avenged  our  Jblood,  thrice  blessed !  as  ye 
still  war  against  the  mighty  hunters  of  the  earth,  your  names  are 
recorded  in  heaven ! ' 

'*  Such  are  the  suggestions  of  fiuicy ;  and,  having  given  them  their 
due  Booipey —  having  described  the  memorable  FifUi  of  March  as  a  se*- 
flon  of  disaster, —  it  would  be  an  impiety  not  to  consider  it  in  its  other 
relation ;  for  the  rising  honors  of  these  States  are  distant  issues,  as 
it  were,  fit>m  the  intricate  though  all-wise  divinity  which  presided 
upon  that  night  Strike  that  night  out  of  time,  and  we  quench  the 
first  ardor  of  a  resentment  which  has  been  ever  since  increasing,  and 
now  accelerates  the  fall  of  tyranny.  The  provocations  of  that  night 
must  be  numbered  among  the  master  springs  which  gave  the  first 
motion  to  a  vast  machinery,  a  noble  and  comprehensive  system  of 
national  independence.  'The  independence  of  America,'  says  the 
writer  imder  the  signature  of  '  Common  Sense,'  ^  should  have  been  . 
considered  as  dating  its  era  from  the  first  musket  that  was  fired  against 
her.'  Be  it  so !  but  Massachusetts  may  certainly  date  many  of  its 
blessings  from  the  Boston  Massacre, —  a  dark  hour  in  itself,  but  fit>m 
which  a  marvellous  light  has  arisen.  From  that  night,  revolution 
became  inevitable,  and  the  occasion  commenced  of  the  present  most 
beautiful  form  of  government.  We  often  read  of  the  original  contract, 
and  of  mankind,  in  the  early  ages,  passing  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
inunediate  civilization.  But  what  eye  could  penetrate  through  Grothic 
night  and  barbarous  fable  to  that  remote  period  ?  Such  an  eye,  per- 
hs^,  was  present,  when  the  Deity  conceived  the  universe,  and  fixed  his 
compass  upon  the  great  deep.  And  yet  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  reduced  to  practice  the  wonderfrd  theory.     A  numerous  people 
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have  convened  in  a  Btateofnatoie,  and,  like  oiir  ideafl  of  tlie  patriarchs, 
have  deputed  a  few  &therB  of  the  land  to  draw  up  for  them  a  glorious 
covenant  It  has  been  drawn.  The  people  have  signed  it  with  r^ 
ture,  and  have  thereby  bartered  among  themselves  an  easy  degree  of 
obedience  for  the  highest  possible  civil  happiness.  To  render  that  cov- 
enant eternal,  patriotism  and  political  virtue  must  forever  blaze, — must 
blaze  at  the  present  day  with  superlative  lustre,  being  watched,  from 
different  motives,  by  the  eyes  of  aJl  mankind.  Nor  must  that  patriot- 
ism be  contracted  to  a  single  commonwealtL  A  combination  of  the 
States  is  requisite  to  support  ihem  individually.  '  Unite,  or  die,'  is  our 
indispensable  motto." 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson  presented  a  petition  to  the  town  of  Boston, 
on  this  day,  March  5,  1781,  setting  forth  thitt  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  right  arm,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  by  a  shot  fix>m  Preston's 
party,  whereby  he  has  entirely  lost  the  use  of  it ;  and  that,  «nce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Monk,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  unhappy  number,  then 
badly  wounded,  that  survives ;  and  therefore  praying  tiie  charity  of  the 
town; —  ''voted,  that  a  collection  be  made,  at  the  close  of  this  meeting, 
for  the  unhappy  sufiferer."  Boxes  were  placed  at  each  door  of  the  Old 
Brick  Meeting-house,  to  receive  the  ccmtributions ;  and  also  on  the  two 
years  succeeding. 

We  cannot  resist  the  insertion  of  Judge  Dawes'  patriotic  effusion, 
repeated  to  the  editor  from  memory,  by  Thomas  Somes,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  a  nephew  of  the  judge,  one  day  in  the  street,  when  stand- 
ing nearly  opposite  the  Athenaeum,  and  who  died  suddenly  a  few  days 
after  the  recital.  It  was  sung  June  17, 1786,  at  the  festival  on  tiie 
opening  of  Charlestown  Bridge,  after  the  announcement  of  this  senti- 
ment :  ''  May  this  anniversary  be  forever  marked  with  joy,  as  its  birth 
was  with  glory.  "^ 

'*  Now  let  rich  muBio  sound. 
And  all  the  region  round 

With  rapture  fill ; 
Let  the  Aill  tramp  of  fiune 
To  heayen  itself  proclaim 
The  everlasting  name 

Of  Banker's  mU. 

<  *  Beneath  his  skj-wrapt  hrow 
What  heroes  sleep  belofw,  — 
How  dear  to  Jove ! 
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Mot  Bon  Wovsd  nwt  ttoM 
Wlw  fiMled  eekftfaa  fttt 
Wlioi  the  oU  giants  roM 
To  trail  above  I 

*'  Now  soaioe  eleren  sliort  jean 
Have  roDed  their  n^rfd  ephefee 

Thitmi^  heaveii's  hi|^  road* 
SfaMo  o*er  Ton  eweUiiig  tide 
Pa«ed  aU  the  Britiah  pride. 
And  watered  Bunker'i  aide 

With  foreigii  blood. 

**  Then  CharIeBtown*i  gilded  apiree 
Felt  imreloBtiDg  flrea»         , 

And  aniik  in  night ; 
Bat,  phoenix-like,  thej  *I1  riee 
From  where  their  niin  Uee, 
And  strike  the  astonished  ejes 

With  i^oriee  bright 


«< 


Meandering  to  the  deep, 
M^}estie  Charies  shall  weep 

Of  war  no  more. 
Famed  as  the  Api^an  Waj, 
The  world's  lint  bridge,  to-daj 
All  nations  shall  oonyej 

From  shore  to  shore. 


•*  On  our  blessed  moontain's  head 
The  fostiye-board  we  '11  spread 

With  Tiands  high  ; 
Let  joy's  broad  bowl  go  roond. 
With  pnblic  spirit  crowned  ; 
We  '11  oonseorate  the  groond 
To  Liberty." 


hen  Judge  Dawes  was  a  delegate  in  the  State  Convention  of 
f,  he  made  several  speeches.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked,  the 
itation  was  adopted  just  after  he  left  the  law  office  of  one  of  its 
dpal  foui)ders,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  anxiety 
loee  who  raised  this  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  Of  the  spirit  o£ 
f  which  prevailed  in  the  convention  of  1788,  he  could  speak  with 
lence.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  gentlemen  chosen  from  Boston 
at  convention,  nine  of  whom  have  gone  to  render  their  acoonnt, 
he  must  soon  follow.  Those  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  change 
minds,  as  light  beamed  upon  them  on  the  various  subjects  dis- 

18 
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eosBed.  Eyen  Samuel  Adams,  who  iraa  nmaikable  finr  the  inflexibil- 
ity of  his  opinions,  after  hearing  Fisher  Ames*  speech  upon  die  bieii- 
Dial  election  of  members  of  Congress,  got  up, —  not  to  oppoeity  as  was 
expected,  but  to  tell  ns  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  reasons  which 
had  beenj^yen  by  Ames.  This  condact,  in  sooh  a  man  as  Mr.  Adams, 
had  a  gr^t  efibct  upon  the  other  members  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Dawes  opposed  a  resolution  directing  the  manner  in  which  iSbe 
votes  on  the  amendments  are  to  be  ffvea  by  the  people,  where  the  per- 
sons voting  are  to  express  theur  OfHnion  by  annexing  to  each  number  ' 
the  word  Yes,  or  No,  or  any  other  words  that  may  signify  his  opnkm  > 
of  the  proposed  amendment    He  thought  this  latitude  might  lead  to  ^ 
difficulty.    It  would  permit  a  man  to  read  a  whde  sermon.    They  had  ^ 
often  heard  whole  sermons  read  in  the  Assembly, —  they  might  read  <■ 
them  in  town-meeting,  and  put  them  on  file,  to  express  their  ofonion. 
It  was  amended.    Judge  Dawes  was  a  member  also  of  the  convontioD  i 
fixr  the  adoption  of  a  State  constitntion  in  1780. 

Thomas  Dawes  always  exhibited  an  honest  and  friendly  fi^eling, 
which  shone  finrth  in  his  social  intercourse,  enlivened  by  classic  and 
literary  taste,  undiminished  by  the  assumption  of  mecuured  manner , 
too  often  exercised  to  supply  the  place  of  real  merit 


GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT. 

MARCH  5,  1782.    OH  THB  BOSTON  BCASBAOBB. 

Gboboe  Richards  Minot  was  bom  at  Boston,  Dec.  22, 17S8,  and 
was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  He  entered  the  Latin  School  in 
1767,  where  he  was  a  shining  scholar.  When  the  important  period 
drew  near  in  which  he  was  to  leave  schod,  he  was  not  only  required 
by  Master  James  Lovell  to  compose  his  own  oration,  but  he  was  also 
enjoined  to  aid  several  of  his  classmates  in  the  same  duty.  While  at 
Harvard  College  he  devoted  himself  with  great  industry  and  success  to 
dassical  and  historical  studies.    He  graduated  in  1778.    His  most 
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ifain^  modda  were  Bobertson's  Charles  the  fifth,  and  the  LondoD 
ABnoal  Better.  At  his  graduatioii  he  received  the  highest  honors  of 
Ae  OfSkgfii  without  an  expression  of  envy  from  his  classmates^  such 
is  the  finroe  of  saperior  merit  towards  the  jouth  who  loved  every  ooei 
•od  who  veiled  his  talent  in  the  garb  of  modesty.  Mr.  Minot  entered 
on  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  Tudor,  towards  whom  he  had  a 
vaim  veneration.  It  was  in  his  oSBoe  that  he  enjoyed  the  advantage 
tf  being  the  fellow-student  of  Fisher  Ames,  where  his  own  genius 
cng^t  fire  from  the  flame  which  burned  so  intensely  in  the  imagina- 
ti$a  of  his  companion.  Eisher  Ames  was  at  that  time  unknown  to  the 
world,  but  Minot  never  spoke  of  him  without  enthusiasm ;  and  he 
often  predicted  the  splendid  reputation  which  this  powerful  orator 
would  in  coming  time  attain. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitution,  in  1780,  Mr.  Minot  was 
eleoted  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  this  period, 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  insurrection  of  Daniel  Shays  were  in  opera- 
tkm,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  being  fkmiliar  with  the  debates, 
which  were  of  intense  public  interest  This  insurrection  was  a  primary 
cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Minot  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Convention  of  1788,  on 
the  discussicm  of  its  adoption.  Mr.  Minot  was  married  in  March, 
1783,  to  Mary  Speakman,  of  Marlboro',  the  lady  of  his  early  love, 
whose  warmth  of  affection  towards  him  was  ardent  as  that  of  his 
towards  herself.  At  this  period  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Boston  Magazine,  and  was  an  editor  of  three  early  volumes  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  of  which  society,  the  Humane, 
the  Charitable,  and  the  American  Academy,  he  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber. He  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  in  1792,  which  office  he 
honored  with  impartiality  and  humanity.  He  became  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  from  1800,  and  wisely  sustained  its  duties  until  his 
decease,  Jan.  2,  1802.  His  residence  was  in  Devonshire-street,  on 
the  site  of  the  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundery,  and  no  private  mansion 
in  Boston  was  more  famous  for  a  free  and  generous  hospitality.  He 
was  remarkable  for  sprightly  sallies  of  wit,  radiant  benignity,  and 
hlandness  of  manners.  In  1795  his  address  for  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  was  published.  His 
impassioned  eulogy  on  the  character  of  Washington,  pronounced  at  the 
request  of  the  town  of  Boston,  was  ready  for  sale  on  the  day  after  its 
ddiTery,  and  was  more  rapidly  sought  than  even  that  by  Fisher  Ames, 
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an  editioii  hdng  sold  in  one  day,  and  two  more  shorUy  after  Mnir 
td«m  up.  Efo  mtanato  friend  »d  p«tor,  Dr.  jJe.  V«Z^ 
remarked  of  this  eologj,  that  a  Idndred  likeneee  may  be  traeed  in  the 
features  of  the  minds,  in  Bfinot's  delinealioiui  of  the  chancier  of 
Washington,  so  striking  as  to  be  obrions  to  those  who  best  knew  them 
both.  Judge  Ifinot  had  bat  ten  days'  notice  to  prepare  the  (onenl 
oration,  and  thus  described  the  emotions  of  his  mind  at  this  time: 
''My  only  refoge  was  in  an  enthnsiastio  porsoit  of  my  subject,  which 
stimulated  what  UtUe  powen  I  possessed  to  their  utmost  exeilioii.  A 
candor  and  mild  expectation  preyailed  through  all  ranks  of  people, 
which  encouraged  me.  A  like  kind  of  attentive  silence  enabled  me  to 
deliver  myself  soas  to  be  heard.  I  sat  down  unconscioas  of  the  eflbet, 
feeling  as  though  the  music  was  at  once  playing  the  dirge  of  Washing- 
ton's memory  and  my  own  reputation.  I  was  soon  astonished  at  my 
good  fortune.  All  praised  me ;  a  whole  edition  of  my  eulogy  sold  in 
a  day;  the  printers,  Manning  and  Loring,  presented  me  with  an  addi- 
tional number  of  cities,  on  account  of  their  success ;  invitations  were 
sent  me  to  dine  in  respectable  companies ;  my  friends  are  delighted, 
and,  although  nearly  exhausted  by  sickness,  I  am  happy.  Such  was 
the  successful  issue  of  the  most  unprojBtious  undertaking  that  I  was 
ever  engaged  in." 

In  1798,  Judge  Minot  published  a  Continuation  of  Hutchinson's 
History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  second  volume 
in  1808.  Our  American  Sallust  is  peculiar  for  veracity,  perspicuity 
and  vigor,  and  was  the  first  purely  elegant  historian  of  New  Enghmd. 
His  Kstory  of  the  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Rebellion 
consequent  thereon,  published  by  Manning  and  Loring,  in  1798, 2  vols., 
is  the  best  record  of  that  perilous  period  ever  prepared. 

In  the  polished  oration  of  George  Richards  Minot,  pronounced  at  the 
Old  Brick,  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1782,  we  find  an  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense  of  this  republic,  where  he  remarks : 

'*  Let  us  not  trust  to  laws.  An  uncorrupted  people  can  exist  with- 
outthem;  a  corrupted  people  cannot  long  exist  with  them,  or  any  other 
human  assistance.  They  are  remedies  which,  at  best,  always  disclose 
and  confess  our  evils.  The  body  politic  once  distempered,  they  may 
indeed  be  used  as  a  crutch  to  support  it  a  while,  but  they  can  never 
heal  it  Rome,  when  her  bravery  conquered  the  neighboring  nations 
and  united  them  to  her  own  empire,  was  firee  from  all  danger  within, 
because  her  armies,  being  urged  on  by  a  love  for  their  country,  would 
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mimfStf  woppnu  an  internal  as  an  external  enemy.  In  tboee  tinwi 
im  nade  no  aemple  to  throw  oat  her  kings  wbo  had  abnaed  their 
pmer.  Bat  when  her  snbjectB  soogfat  not  for  the  adTanlage  of  the 
opnunoQwealth, —  when  thej  thronged  to  the  Asiatic  wan  for  the  apoOa 
they  piodnoed,  and  preferred  proatitating  the  rightaof  dtiaenahip  upoii 
■jbartiaiian  thatdemanded  them,  to  meeting  him  in  the  field  for  thefar 
upport^ —  then  Borne  grew  too  modest  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  a 
ihtetor  those  rights  which  she  oaght  to  have  impaled  him  for  daring 
is  invade.  No  alteration  in  her  laws  merelj  coold  have  eflbcted  this. 
BmA  ahe  remained  virtuous,  she  might  aa  well  have  expdled  her 
dictetoro  as  her  kings.  But  what  laws  can  save  a  people  who,  for 
iiLb  Yery  purpose  of  enslaving  themsdves,  choose  to  consider  them 
lather  as  counsels  which  they  may  accept  or  refuse,  than  as  precepts 
whidi  they  are  bound  to  obey?  With  such  a  people  they  mnst  ever 
nant  m  sanction,  and  be  contemned.  Virtue  and  long  life  seem  to  be 
aa  intimatdy  allied  in  the  political  as  in  the  moral  world.  She  is  the 
gaard  which  Providence  has  set  at  the  gate  of  fireedom." 

Heve  we  have  the  peroration  of  Minofs  oration:  "America  once 
gpuffded  against  herself,  what  has  she  to  fear?  Her  natural  situation 
may  wdl  insiore  her  with  confidence.  Her  rocks  and  her  mountains 
are  the  chosen  temples  of  liberty.  The  extent  of  her  dimate,  and  the 
variety  of  its  produce,  throw  the  means  of  her  greatness  into  her  own 
hands,  and  insure  her  the  traflBc  of  the  world.  Navies  shall  laundi 
firom  her  forests,  and  her  bosom  be  found  stored  with  the  most  predous 
treasures  of  nature.  May  the  industry  of  her  people  be  a  still  surer 
pledge  of  her  wealth!  The  union  of  her  States,  too,  is  founded  upon 
the  most  durable  principles.  The  similarity  of  the  manners,  religion 
and  laws,  of  their  inhabitants,  must  ever  support  the  measure  which 
their  common  injuries  originated.  Her  government,  while  it  is 
restrained  firom  violating  the  rights  of  the  subject,  is  not  disarmed 
against  the  public  foe.  Gould  Junius  Brutus  and  his  colleagues  have 
beheld  her  republic  erecting  itself  on  the  disjointed  neck  of  tyranny, 
how  would  they  have  wreathed  a  laurd  for  her  temples  as  eternal  as 
their  own  memories  !  America !  Surest  cc^y  of  such  great  origmals ! 
be  virtuous,  and  thy  reign  shall  be  as  happy  as  durable,  and  as  dura- 
Ue  as  the  pillars  of  the  world  you  have  enfranchised." 

The  character  of  Judge  Minot  was  thus  admirably  described  by  Hon* 
John  Quincy  Adams,  on  the  year  of  his  decease : 

'^Areyoa  an  observer  of  men,  and  has  it  been  your  fortune  only 
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OQoe  to  bdioM  George  Bidiarde  Minot?  Too  baye  reamAoi  Ae  eie=> 
g^ce  of  hie  person,  and  the  peealiar  chann  of  ezpreesion  in  bis  ooan- 
tenanoe.  Have  yon  witnessed  his  deportment?  It  bote  tbe  mailoi  of 
graceful  simplioitj,  of  dignified  modesty,  of  unassuming  nitanitj. 
Have  you  listened  to  bis  conversation?  It  was  the  voice  of  barmcmy ; 
it  was  the  index  of  a  penetrating  and  accurate  mind ;  it  was  fbe  edio 
to  a  waim  and  generous  beart.  Sucb  appeared  Mr.  IGnot  on  a  first 
and  transient  acquaintance,  firom  wbicb  period  to  tbat  of  the  most  con- 
fidential intimacy,  our  own  knowledge,  and  tbe  unvaried  testimony  of 
indisputable  aiitbority,  concur  in  affirming  that  every  trace  ijf  pleas- 
ing first  impression  was  proportionably  deepened,  every  anticipation  of 
sterling  wortb  abundantly  fulfilled.  Ws  cbaracter,  as  tbe  citiien  of  a 
firee  country,  was  not  less  exemplary.  Tbe  profirandest  bistorian  of 
antiquity  bas  adduced  tbe  life  cdT  Agricola  as  an  extraordinary  proof 
tbat  it  is  possible  to  be  a  great  and  good  man,  even  under  tbe  despot- 
ism of  tbe  worst  of  princes. 

«  Minot's  example  may  be  allied  as  a  demonstration  equaDy  rare, 
under  a  fi:iee  republic,  tbat,  in  times  of  the  greatest  dissensions,  and 
amidst  tbe  most  virulent  rancor  of  fiietions,  a  man  may  be  great 
and  good,  and  yet  acquire  and  preserve  tbe  esteem  and  veneration  of 
all.  In  ibe  bitterness  of  dvil  contention  be  enjoyed  tbe  joint  applause 
of  minds  tbe  most  irreccmciled  to  eacb  olber.  Befine  tbe  music  of  bis 
cbaracter,  tbe  very  scorpions  dropped  firom  tbe  lasb  of  discord, —  the 
very  snakes  of  fiiction  listened  aikl  sunk  asleep !  Yet  did  be  not  pur- 
chase this  unanimous  approbation  by  tbe  sacrifice  of  any  principle  at 
tbe  shrine  of  popularity.  From  that  double-tongued  candor  which 
ftsbions  its  doctrines  to  its  company, —  firom  tbat  cowardice,  in  tbe 
garb  of  good-nature,  which  assents  to  all  opinicms  because  it  dares  sup- 
port none, —  firom  that  obsequious  egotism,  ever  ready  to  bow  befine 
the  idol  of  the  day,  to  make  man  its  Ood,  and  bold  tbe  voice  of  mortal- 
ify  for  the  voice  of  Heaven,—  be  was  pure  as  tbe  crystal  streams. 
Personal  invectives  and  odious  imputations  against  political  adversaries 
be  knew  to  be  seldom  necessary.  He  knew  tbat,  when  unneoessary, 
whether  exhiUted  in  the  disgusting  deformity  of  their  nakedness,  or 
tricked  out  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  philosophy, — whetber  livid 
vrith  the  cadaverous  colors  of  their  natural  complexion,  or  flaring  with 
the  cosmetic  washes  of  pretended  patriotism, —  they  are  ever  fopnd 
among  the  profligate  prostitutes  of  party,  and  not  among  tbe  vestal  vir- 
gins of  truth.    He  disdained  to  use  them;  but,  as  to  all  great  ques- 
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Mjgaa  principle,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  oar  divinoDB,  tfaaie 
no  ID0E6  oonceahDent  or  disguifle  in  his  lips  than  hesitation  or 
in  his  mind.  So  &r  was  he  from  courting  the  prejudices  or 
nMnymiiiaing  <inth  tho  claims  of  fiction,  that  he  published  the  Histoiy 
of  Ae  Insmrection  in  the  commonwealth,  at  a  time  when  the  pasuona 
ikkk  had  produced  them  were  still  rancorous  and  flourishing ;  and 
aUhoo^  nothing  contributed  more  than  that  woric  to  consign  the  rebel- 
Bon  it  recorded  to  in&my,  none  of  its  numerous  abettors  ever  raised  a 
Bfliaination  against  the  veracity  of  the  history,  or  the  worth  of  die 
Ifatarian." 

hk  Democracy  Unveiled,  canto  3,  on  Mobocracy,  by  Christopher 
GaoBtie,  appears  a  happy  allusion  to  George  Bichards  Minot,  as  tA* 
lows: 

*«  Bat  I  'U  parUnn  a  little  — why  not? 
From  oliflBio  histoiy  of  Ifinot ; 
For  theft  oen  need  no  other  plea 
Than  this  —  oar  goreniment  is  free ! 
Oar  Demo's  steal  each  other's  tresh, 
WUle  Coleman  plies  in  vain  the  lash. 
And  prithee,  therefture,  whj  oaa  I  not 
Steal  my  MobooFM^  from  Ifinot  ? 
Fas  est  ab  hosts  dooeri,  — 
If  that  be  tnie,  why  then  *t  is  elear  L 
Bat,  gentle  reader,  have  yon  read  it  ? 
« Tes,*  —  then  I  'U  give  my  anthor  credit." 

The  nature  and  operation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebellion  in 
liassachusetts,  says  Caustic,  in  a  note  to  Mobocracy,  are  explained  in 
a  lucid  and  masterly  maimer,  in  the  history  of  George  Richards  Minot, 
the  style  of  which  might  rank  its  author  as  the  Sallust  of  America. 
According  to  that  writer,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  in 
debt  upwards  of  £1,850,000  private  State  debt,  exclusive  of  the  fed- 
eral debt,  which  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  the  same  money. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  every  town  was  embarrassed  by  advances  they 
had  made  to  comply  with  repeated  requisitions  for  men  and  supplies  to 
support  the  army,  and  which  had  been  done  upcm  their  own  credit 
The  people,  Minot  informs  us,  had  been  laudably  employed,  during  die 
nine  years  in  which  this  debt  had  been  accumulating,  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties ;  but  though  their  contest  had  instructed  them  in  die 
nobler  science  of  mankind,  yet  it  gave  them  no  proportionable  insight 
into  the  mazes  of  finance.    Their  honest  prejudices  were  averse  to 
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of  the  paUic  debt  did  not  at  first  a{qpear  among  the  citiseiia  at  huge. 
Tbe  balk  of  mankind  are  too  mnoh  engaged  in  private  concerns  to 
anticipate  the  operation  of  national  canaes.  The  men  of  landed  inter- 
cet  soon  began  to  speak  plainly  against  trade,  as  the  source  of  loxorj, 
and  the  caose  of  losing  the  oircnlating  medium.  Commercial  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  defended  themselves  by  insisting  that  the  fimlt  wis 
only  in  the  r^ulations  which  the  trade  happened  to  be  under.  Iifinot 
th^  proceeds  to  point  out  other  causes  which  ccmtributed  to  lead  the 
pec^e  astray;  and  his  history  exhibits  abundant  proof  that  the  people 
at  large  are  not  always  correct  judges  of  what  piditieal  measures  may 
beet  subserve  their  own  prosperity. 

*' To  paint  the  ills  wbk^  powwr  ■Mmd, 
Our  moi  of  mind  their  tiJcBts  knd ; 
But  oyerlook  the  grMt  ptoprigtj 
Of  jMNoff  to  gnsmitee  soelety." 

The  following  eflhsion  was  addressed  to  ihd  Hon.  George  Richards 
liinot,  when  he  was  preparing  the  History  of  Massachusetts : 

'<  Let  jarring  spirits  torn  the  leef. 

And  Coke  and  litHelon  ezpUnre ; 
Pleased  with  the  k^  of  a  brief; 

And  wise  with  metaphysio  lore. 
Let  others  on  the  laws  decide. 

And  on  the  Norman  records  grope ; 
Laj  thoa  the  wrangling  bar  aside, 
'  And  glTO  thy  genius  ampler  soope. 
Ihj  equal  mind,  on  truth  intent. 

To  paltry  strife  must  not  deeoend  ; 
Another  task  Ibr  thee  is  meant,  — 

Thy  ooontry's  genius  to  defend. 
What  though  that  oountiy's  tardy  Toioe 

Nor  urge  thy  labor  nor  reward  ?  I 

The  historio  Muse  approyes  the  dhoioe. 

And  aU  the  wise  and  good  applaud. 
Bre  laurelled  scienoe  twine  the  wreath. 

The  bud  of  genius  must  unfeld  ; 
Our  hardy  sires,  the  snow  beneath. 

Grew  strong,  unmindftd  of  the  oold. 
.  Mark'st  thou  yon  riTer*8  peopled  shore. 

Its  wheat-crowned  hills,  its  bleatfaig  meads, 
Tan^t  throu|^  delioions  banks  to  pour. 

Where  not  a  stone  its  course  impedes  ? 


\ 
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Wlio  dflMed  thfl  oorreiit,  erowiMd  tiM  Ulli  ? 
Whftt  love  and  gratitude  inspires 

One  swsefc  msDiorial  of  tbj  ddU  ? 
Tot  more  tkMi  if  the  osstk  told 

'  Some  wilj  vietor  nmiged  Imto^ 
Tour  sires  to  Tusslsge  he  sold. 

Or  sooorged,  the  pyramid  to  rear.* 
For  where  no  erowning  oastles  fbmidt 

No  despotism  has  been  known ; 
The  iMmest  peasant  rei^  the  gromd 

By  free-b(Hrn  iktliers  tamed  and  sown. 
Short  18  the  tale  of  ^yruit  power,— 

Esqr  the  story  of  ito  reign,  — 
"Whose  mareh  was  destined  to  defonr. 

Whose  glory,  to  recount  the  slain. 
Bat  the  slow  progress  of  a  tribe 

By  nature's  energies  alone 
Cool  reason  onlgr  can  desoribe. 

Ere  the  first  principles  liaTC  flown. 
Tet,  lo  !  with  careless  ease  we  sleep, 

Wliile  r^pld  sweeps  unstable  time 
IHigoigeless  to  oUivion's  deep. 

The  records  of  a  nation's  prime.  ^ 

While  to  hoar  winter's  snowy  wells. 

Ridged  by  eternal  frost  and  liail. 
When  spring  the  laughing  current  sweDSt 

And  cheers,  swift  Merrimac,  thy  Tale ; 
Urged  as  the  vernal  streams  descend. 

Exciting  wonder  as  they  flow, 
Some  ardent  minds  their  source  ascend. 

And  meet  the  untravelled  realms  of  snow 
Shall,  tram  a  country's  wasting  page, 

Wluch  moth  and  rust  and  reason  maim^ 
Ere  darkened  by  a  crowcUng  age. 

None  snatch  the  unmutilated  name  ? 
Tes,  ere  the  Ikbled  tale  is  wrought. 

While  yet  the  ftatures  are  imprest. 
Shall  thy  ^Uscriminating  thought 

Portray  the  Pilgrims  of  the  West'* 
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THOMAS  WELSH,  M.  D. 

MABOH  6,  1788.    OET  THE  BOBHOB  MAflRAOMI. 

Thomas  WiLSH  was  bom  at  Ghariestown,  June  1, 1754,  and  mar- 
ried Mary  Kent,  of  that  to?m.  He  iraa  an  anny-Biiigeon  at  Lex- 
ington aiKi  Banker  BSL  He  was  in  attendanoe  at  the  latter  bat&, 
principally  at  a  house  under  the  western  side  ot  the  hill,  in  company 
with  Lieut  Col.  Brickett,  a  physician,  who  came  off  with  the  first  of 
the  woanded,andof  whom  Gen.  Wanren  obtained  his  anna  for  the  battle. 
Dr.  Welsh  was  afterwards  near  Winter  Hill,  by  which  route  the  troops 
who  went  to  Cambridge  retreated.  Dr.  Welsh  and  Samuel  Blodgett 
assisted  in  arresting  the  retreat  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Batde  of  Leadngtcm,  Dr.  Warren,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  rode  on  horseback  through  Charlestown,  says  Erothingham. 
He  had  received,  by  express,  intelligenoe  cl  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  told  the  citisens  of  Charlestown  that  the  news  of  the  firing 
was  correct  Among  others,  he  met  Dr.  Welsh,  who  said, "  WeD, 
they  are  gone  out"  ''  Yes,"  replied  the  dootor,  ''  and  we  will  be  up 
with  them  before  m^at" 

Dr.  Welsh,  who  was  on  Prospect  SB  when  the  British  were  pass- 
ing jfrom  Lexington,  saw  Col.  Kckering's  r^g^iment  on  the  top  of  Win- 
ter Hill,  near  the  firont  of  Mr.  Adams'  house,  the  enemy  being  very 
near  in  Charlestown  road.  Washii^ttm  wrote  of  this  period :  ''If  the 
retreat  had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was  from  Lexington, — and 
God  knows  it  could  not  well  have  been  more  so, — the  ministerial 
troops  must  have  surrendered,  or  been  totally  cut  off;  for  they  had 
not  arrived  in  Charlestown  (under  cover  of  their  diips)  half  an  hour, 
before  a  powerful  body  of  men  from  Marblehead  and  Salem  were  at 
their  heels,  and  must,  if  they  had  hiq[ypened  to  be  up  one  hour  sooner, 
inevitably  have  intercepted  their  retreat  firom  Charlestown."  Dr. 
Welsh  was  surgeon  at  Castle  Island,  1799.  He  was  the  hospital  phy- 
sician at  Rainsford's  Island  for  many  years ;  was  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Health,  and  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  1814 ;  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Dr.  Welsh  was  a  decided  Whig  of  the  Revolution, 
an  amiable,  social,  and  estimable  citixen,  and  died  at  Boston,  Febru- 
ary, 1881. 
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The  patriotio  Dr.  Welsh,  the  last  of  the  orators  at  the  Old  Brick, 
on  the  eTentfol  Boston  Massacre,  thus  remarks  in  the  peroration : 
"  When  ire  consider  our  own  proqwroos  condition,  and  view  the  state 
of  that  nation  of  which  we  were  once  a  part,  we  even  weep  over  onr 
enemj,  when  we  reflect  that  she  was  once  great;  that  her  navies  rode 
firmiAJilA  upon  the  ocean ;  that  her  commerce  was  extended  to  eiery 
harbor  of  the  globe;  that  her  name  was  revered  wherever  it  was 
knoiwii;  that  the  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in  her  island ;  and 
diai  America  was  her  friend.  But,  b j  means  of  standing  armies,  an 
WnminflA  oontinont  18  separated  from  her  kingdom.  Near  ei^t  ftiH 
jears  have  now  rolled  away  since  America  has  been  cast  off  frtmi  the 
boaom  and  embraces  of  her  pretended  parent,  and  has  set  np  her  own 
name  among  the  empires.  The  assertions  of  so  young  a  coontry  weie 
at  first  beheld  with  dubioos  expectation ;  and  the  world  were  ready  to 
stamp  the  name  of  rashness,  (»r  enterprise,  according  to  the  event  But 
a  manly  and  fortonate  beginning  soon  insored  the  most  generoos  assist- 
anoe.  The  renowned  and  the  ancient  Gaols  came  early  to  the  combalii 
—  wise  in  conncil,  mighty  in  battle !  Then  with  new  friry  raged  the 
storm  of  war !  The  seas  were  crims(med  with  the  richest  Uood  of 
nations !  America's  chosen  legions  waded  to  freedom  throoj^  rivers 
dyed  with  the  mingled  blood  of  her  enemies  andher  dtixens, — throiig|[| 
fieUs  of  carnage,  and  the  gates  of  death ! 

''At  length,  independence  is  onrs! — the  halcyon  day  appears!  Lo! 
from  the  east  I  see  the  harbinger,  and  fitmi  the  train  't  is  peace  her- 
self,—  and,  as  attendants,  all  the  gentle  arts  of  life.  Commerce  dis- 
plays her  snow-white  navies,  fraught  with  the  wealth  of  kingdoms ; 
Plttity,  fit)m  her  copious  horn,  pours  forth  her  richest  gifts.  Heaven 
commands !  The  east  and  the  west  give  up,  and  the  north  keeps  not 
back.  All  nations  meet,  and  beat  their  swords  into  ploilghshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  resolve  to  learn  war  no  moreu 
Henceforth  shall  the  American  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
every  man  shall  sit  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  him 
afraid." 
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JOHN  WARREN,  H.  D. 

JULT  4,  178S.    OH  XHB  HAHONAL  INDXPENDEETODB. 

Thb  last  pablio  act  in  the  career  of  James  Otis,  that  pranding  genins 
of  oar  colcmial  Revolution,  occurred  at  a  town-meetmg  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  Bfarch  5, 1788,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  when  he  officiated  as  moder- 
ator; and  it  was  voted  to  substitute  the  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  ihatof  the  Boston  Massacre,  after  Dr. Thomas  Welsh 
had  pronounced  the  annual  oration  on  the  latter  occasion.  Otis  was 
struck  out  of  ez»tence  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  at  Andover,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  28d  day  of  May  succeeding.  Who  can  tell  but  what 
this  time-honored  festival  of  liberty  originated  in  his  penetratiye  mind  1 
It  maybe  said  of  Otis  that  his  political  career  was  as  a  poem  that  lights 
warm  hearts  with  living  flame.  How  cheering  was  it  to  witness  the 
eagle-eyed,  round-freed,  plump,  short-necked,  and  smooth-skinned 
Otis,  as  he  has  been  described  by  an  enemy,  at  the  head  of  the  assem- 
bly in  old  Faneuil  Hall  on  this  glorious  occasion ! 

William  Cooper,  the  town-clerk,  made  the  following  motion: 
"Whereas,  the  annual  celebration  at  the  Boston  Massacre,  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1770,  by  the  institution  of  a  public  oration,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  enunent  advantage  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
among  her  citizens ;  and  whereas,  the  immediate  motives  which  induced 
the  commemoration  of  that  day  do  now  no  longer  exist  in  their  primi- 
tive force,  while  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  may  and 
ought  ever  to  be  preserved,  by  ezchanj^g  that  anniversary  for  another, 
the  foundation  of  which  will  last  so  long  as  time  endures ;  — it  is  there^ 
fore  resolved,  that  the  celebration  of  the  5th  of  March  from  henceforth 
shall  cease,  and  that  instead  thereof ,  the  anniversary  of  the  Fourth  Day 
of  July,  1776, —  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence, —  shall  be  constantiy  celebrated 
by  the  delivery  of  a  public  oration,  in  such  place  as  the  town  shall 
determine  to  be  most  convenient  for  the  purpose, — in  which  the  orator 
shall  consider  the  feelings,  manners  and  principles,  which  led  to  this 
great  national  event,  as  well  as  the  important  and  happy  effects,  whether 
general  or  domestic,  which  have  already,  and  will  forever  continue,  to 
flow  from  this  auspicious  epoch." 

At  a  town-meeting  on  May  of  that  date,  Hon.  Samuel  Adams  mod- 
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flntor,  tlie  reBolve  was  aooepted,  and  a  oommittee  oonsiaiiiig  of  Perei 
Morton,  Wflliam  Tudor,  Thomas  Dawes,  Joseph  Barrell,  and  Charles 
Jarvis,  were  diosen  to  consider  this  matter  at  large,  and  report  at 
the  adjoomment  At  a  town-meeting,  July  4th  inst,  Hon.  James 
Sullivan  moderator,  the  committee  announced  that  they  had  unani- 
moosly  made  choice  of  Dr.  John  Warren  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the 
4th  of  July  inst.,  who  had  accordingly  accepted  that  service.  They  also 
voted  that,  as  Faneuil  Hall  not  being  capacious  enough  to  receive  the 
inhabitantB  that  may  attend  upon  that  occasion,  it  should  be  delivered 
at  Dr.  Cooper's  church,  as  soon  as  the  (General  Court  is  ended;  and  thai 
leave  be  requested  of  the  oommittee  of  said  church  for  the  use  of  that 
building. 

According  to  Edes'  Boston  Gazette,  that  mirror  of  patriotism,  the 
joy  of  the  day  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  discharge  of 
camion.  At  eleven  o'clock.  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-governor,  Thomas 
Cuahing, — His  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  being  absent  by  reason  of 
sickness, — the  Hon.  Council,  the  Senate  and  Bepresentatives,  escorted 
by  the  brigade  train  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Maj.  Davis,  repaired 
to  the  church  in  Brattle-street,  where  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  v&ar  m 
polite  and  elegant  address  to  the  auditory,  returned  thanks  to  Almif^ty 
God  for  his  goodness  to  these  American  States,  and  the  glory  and  suo- 
cess  with  which  he  had  crowned  their  exertions ;  then  an  anthem  was 
sung  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  the  solemnity  was  concluded  by  m 
most  ingenious  and  elegant  oration,  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  at 
the  request  of  the  town.  They  were  conducted  back  to  the  Senate- 
chamber,  where  an  agreeable  entertainment  was  provided.  At  two 
o'clock,  the  brigade  train,  and  the  regiment  of  militia,  commanded  by 
Col.  Webb,  paraded  in  State-street,  where  the  former  saluted  with 
thirteen  discharges  from  the  field-pieces,  and  the  militia  with  thirteen 
feu-^'jaies,  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The  officers  of  the  militia  dined 
together  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  and  the  brigade  train  at  the  Exchange 
taverns.  Thirteen  patriotic  toasts  were  drunk  by  each  corps,  and  the 
same  number,  which  were  given  in  the  Senate-chamber,  appear  in  the 
Gazette,  one  of  which  was,  '^  May  the  spirit  of  union  prevail  in  our 
country."  On  the  next  day  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  consisting  of 
John  ScoUay,  Harbotde  Dorr,  Thomas  Greenough,  Ezekiel  Price, 
CapL  William  Mackay,  Tuthill  Hubbard,  Esq.,  David  Je£5ries,  Esq., 
requested  a  copy  of  the  oration  for  the  press.  Here  we  have  the 
modest  reply  aS  the  author : 
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GbntlbUbNi —  On  cwJiiion  tfuit  the  homitj  of  my  iiitentioDa»  vod 
tbe  mnnib  of  my  fidelings,  on  the  important  event  wUch  was  the  sub- 
ject of  ihia  cnAkikj  may  be  admitted  to  atone  for  the  imperfection  of 
the  performance,  I  deliver  a  copy  for  the  press. 
"  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respecti 

'^  Your  obedient  servanty 

''JoHK  Wabrbh.'' 


This  was  a  brilliant  prodactbn,  breathing  patriotic  ardor  and  fra- 
ternal warmth,  of  which  we  present  a  specimen :  "  Transported  fiom 
a  distant  clime  less  fiiendly  to  its  nortore,  yon  have  planted  here  the 
stately  tree  of  Liberty,  and  lived  to  see  it  flonrish.  But  whilst  yoa 
pluck  the  froit  firom  the  bending  branches,  remember  that  its  roots 
were  watered  with  your  blood !  B^nember  the  price  at  which  yoa 
purchased  it,  nor  barter  liberty  for  gold.  Go,  search  the  vaults  where 
lay  enshrined  the  relics  of  your  martyred  foUow-citisens,  and  bom 
their  dust  receive  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  your  freedom!  When  virtue 
fiuls, —  when  luxury  and  corruption  shall  undermine  the  pillars  of  the 
State,  and  threaten  a  total  loss  of  liberty  and  patriotism, —  then  sol- 
emnly repair  to  those  sacred  repositories  of  the  dead,  and,  if  you  can, 
return  and  sport  away  your  r^ts.  When  you  forget  the  value  of 
your  freedom,  read  over  the  history  that  recounts  the  wounds  Snm 
which  your  country  bled, —  peruse  the  picture  which  brings  back  to 
your  ima^nations,  in  the  lively  colors  rf  undisguised  truth,  the  wild, 
distracted  feelings  of  your  hearts !  But  if  your  happy  lot  has  been 
not  to  have  felt  the  pangs  of  ccmvulsive  separation  Snm  friend  or 
kindred,  leam  them  of  those  that  have." 

The  noble  remark  of  John  Adams,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  great  natal  day,  should  be  printed  in  capitals  in  every 
newspaper  of  our  vast  republic,  on  every  anniversary  of  that  event : 
''  The  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  aimiversary  festival.  It  ought 
to  be  commemorated,  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  to  God 
Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations,  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  fit>m  this  time  forward  forever- 


n 


The  attention  of  the  Bostonians  was  in?ohmtari]|y  direeted  Jto  tibe 
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tndurof  Ae  hero  of  Bunker  Hin,  as  we  ha^e  seen,  as  Ae  moet  ■oH- 
dtte  penoQ  to  deUver  the  first  town  oration  on  our  national  independ- 


John  Wanen  was  bem  at  Boxbory,  July  27, 1758,  and  grada- 
aled  at  Harvard  College,  1771,  where  he  was  leader  of  a  College  Club 
far  the  study  of  anatomy.  He  was  a  student  in  medicine  under  his 
faroliier,  Gen.  Joseph  Wanen.  In  1773  he  established  himself  at 
Salem,  and  was  associated  with  the  fiimous  Dr.  Holyoke.  On  the 
19di  of  i^prfl,  1775,  the  regiment  of  that  town  marched  to  Lexington, 
sod  Dr.  Warren  acted  as  their  surgeon.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  in 
diat  scene  of  contest  ''  The  life  which  has  boon  devoted  to  the  public 
good,"  said  Dr.  Warren,  in  a  eulogy  on  Thomas  Russell,  ''  must  be  an 
interesting  theme  of  historical  narration;  because  scarcely  any  ema^ 
esn  take  place,  in  the  course  of  such  a  life,  but  what  must  derive 
tSty  and  importance  firom  the  character  which  it  sustains," —  and 
may  be  suitably  said  of  John  Warren.  We  will  continue  his  history 
m  the  language  of  his  own  journal,  dated  June  17,  1775 :  ''  Thfa 
day, —  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  United  American  Colonies, 
— -  at  about  feur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  alarmed  with  the  inoes- 
sant  rqmrt  of  cannon,  which  q>peared  to  be  at  or  near  Boston.  Towards 
son-setting  a  very  great  fire  was  discovered,  nearly  in  a  direction  firom 
SalOTDi  for  Boston;  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  evening,  news  arrived 
Ihst  a  smart  engagement  had  happened  in  the  afternoon  on  Bunker 
Uill,  in  Charlestown,  between  the  king's  regular  troops  and  the  pro- 
vinciab;  and,  soon  after,  we  received  intelligence  our  own  troops 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of 
the  ground  which  we  bad  broke  the  night  before.  I  was  very  anxious, 
as  I  was  informed  that  great  numbers  had  fidlen  on  both  sides,  and 
that  my  brother  was  in  all  probability  in  the  engagement  I,  however, 
went  home,  with  a  determination  to  take  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  then 
to  go  immediately  for  Cambridge  with  my  arms.  Accordingly,  in  the 
mmning,  at  about  two  o'clock,  I  prepared  myself,  and  went  off  on 
iKMeback ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Medford,  received  the  melancholy 
tfod  distressing  tidings  that  my  brother  was  missing.  Upon  the  dread- 
Ad  intelligence,  I  went  immediately  to  Cambridge,  and  inquired  of 
almost  every  person  I  saw  whether  they  could  give  me  any  informa- 
tkm  of  him.  Some  told  me  that  he  was  undoubtedly  alive  and  welL 
dfaers  that  he  was  wounded,  and  others  that  he  fell  on  the  field.  Thus 
peqdexed  almost  to  distractioni  I  went  on,  inquiring  with  a  soUdtode 
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whioli  was  noh  a  mixtme  of  hope  and  ftar  as  none  bilk  snoh  as  have 
fidi  it  ean  fivm  any  oonoeption.  In  this  manner  I  passed  setenl  dajBi 
eyeiy  day's  infixnnation  diminifthing  the  proi)ability  of  his  safi»ty. 

^'0,  ye  bloodrthizsty  wretohes,  who  planned  this  dreadfol  scene 
which  yoa  are  now  fbrdng  your  bloodhounds  to  execute !  Did  yoabol 
ftel  tha  pangs  ai  heart&It,  pungent  grief  finr  the  duel  wounds  yoa 
inflicted  npcHpi  the  tenderest  part  of  the  pviUic,  as  well  as  indindiMla, 
yon  would  hare  execrated  those  diabolical  measures  whidi  by  your 
counsels  have  been  adopted,  and  precipitated  us  into  all  the  horrors  of 
a  dyil  war.  Unfeeling  wretches !  reflect,  a  moment,  if  yoa  haTe  atOl 
one  feature  of  humanity  which  is  still  unoUiterated  fix)m  your  mindSi 
and  view  the  helpless  orphan  bereft  of  its  fend  and  only  parent,  stripi 
of  every  comfert  of  life,  driven  into  an  inhospttahk  wild,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  misery  whidi  are  the  results  of  your  brutal  violence,  and 
ferbear,  if  you  can;  bi|t  I  defy  even  you  to  show  yourselves  so  refined 
in  your  darling  acts  o(  cruelty  as  to  be  dapabk  of  supporting  the 
shocking  reflection.  Here  stay  your  hands,  ye  miscreants !  stay  your 
bloody  hands,  still  warmed  with  the  purple  fluid,  and  adc  yourselves  if 
you  are  not  sated  with  the  inhuman  carnage  —  your  hearts  Icmg  since 
inured  to  view  these  shocking  scenes  without  emoticm !  Go  (m,  then, 
ye  dastard  butchers !  let  desolation  and  destruction  mark  your  bloody 
steps  wherever  your  brave  opposers  are  by  fortune  destitute  of  proper 
arms  for  their  defence ;  but  give  up  forever  your  pretensions  to  honor, 
justice  or  humanity,  and  know  that  this  brave,  undaunted  and  oppressed 
people,  have  an  arm  which  will  soon  be  exerted  to  defend  themselves, 
their  wives  and  children, —  an  arm  which  will  ere  long  ioflict  such 
v^geance  on  their  haughty,  presumptuous  foes,  as  shall  convince  them 
they  are  determined  that  British  cowards,  thou^  their  number  be  as 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  shall  never  subjugate  the  brave  and  banxh 
cent  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  Cover  your  heads  with 
shame,  ye  guilty  wretches !  Go  home,  and  tell  your  blood-thirsty  mas- 
ter your  pitiful  tale;  and  tell  him,  too,  that  the  laurel  which  once  dec- 
orated the  soldier  has  withered  on  the  brow,  upon  the  American  diore ! 
Tell  him  that  the  British  honor  and  feme  have  received  a  mortal  stab 
fipom  the  brave  conduct  of  the  Americans.  Tell  him  that  even  your 
conquests  have  but  served  to  inspire  the  suflforers  with  firash  courage 
and  determined  resolution ;  and  let  him  know  that  since  that  accursed 
day  when  first  the  hostile  forces  of  Britain  planted  their  foot  on  the 
American  shore,  your  conduct  has  been  such  as  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
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id  serieB  of  diBgraoefol  inddents,  weak  ooancfls,  and  opentionB 
fte  with  ignorano^  and  fbllj.  Tell  him  this,  ye  oontemptible  oow- 
!  hide  yoarselyea  like  menial  slaves  in  yoor  master's  kitchens,  nor 
MipproBidi  the  happy  asylum  of  once  extinct  liberty, — for  if  ye 
,  ye  die ! 

It  i^pears  that  about  2500  men  were  sent  off  from  the  ministerial 
toston  to  dispossess  a  number, —  about  700  of  our  troops, —  who 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  cast  up  a  small  breastwork  upon  the 
They  accordingly  attacked  them,  and,  after  having  retreated 
)  times,  carried  their  point ;  upon  which  our  men  retreated  with 
Ipitation,  having  lost  about  200  dead  and  300  wounded ;  the  one- 
according  to  Gage's  account,  1025  killed  and  wounded,  amongst 
n  were  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers,  Lieut.  Col.  Abercrom- 
Maj.  Pitcaim,  etc., —  a  dear  purchase  to  them,  indeed." 

*'  Look  back,  ye  honored  Tetenns  few, 
Whom  locks  are  thin,  of  silyer  hue, 
Tliat  ran,  at  war's  loud  piercing  thrill. 
To  Lexington  and  Banker's  Hill ! 
When  Charlestown's  flame  in  imiars  rose. 
Caused  by  our  cruel  British  foes. 
Midst  thundering  cannon,  blood  and  fire, 
Tou  saw  Lord  Percy's  host  expire  ! 
With  faltering  tongue,  you  yet  can  teU 
Where  some  dear  friend  or  brother  fell ; 
With  palsied  limbs,  and  glimmering  ^es. 
Point  to  the  place  where  Warren  lies  ! " 

r.  John  Warren  had  a  portion  of  the  care  of  administering  to  the 
ided  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  appointed  hospital- 
eon  by  Washington,  during  the  siege  of  Boston ;  and  he  was  one 
le  detachment  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Boston,  on  its  evacua- 
by  the  British  troops.  We  will  present  the  statement  of  Dr.  War- 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  town  on  the  day  of  its  evacuation, 
be  relation  is  too  interesting  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  most 
lentic  statement  extant : 

March  17,  1776. —  This  morning,  all  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
ker  Hill  were  seen  marching  towards  the  ferry  ^  soon  after  which, 
men  went  upon  the  hill,  and  finding  the  posts  entirely  deserted  by 
enemy,  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  a  body  of  our  forces  went  on 
took  possession  of  Charlestown.  At  the  same  time,  two  or  three 
isand  men  were  paraded  at  the  boats  in  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose 
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of  going  to  Boston,  if  there  should  appear  any  probabOilyc^oifKAtion 
from  the  regulars.  The  boats  carried  the  men  to  Sewall's  Pmnt, 
where  they  landed ;  and,  upon  intelligence  being  reoeiyed,  from  ^ 
selectmen  who  had  oome  out  of  town,  that  all  the  troops  had  left,  only 
a  small  body  of  men,  who  had  recovered  of  the  small-pox,  were  selected 
from  several  regiments  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  in  town.  Being 
one  of  the  party,  by  permit  from  the  general,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  everything  just  as  it  was  left,  about  two  hours  before,  by  the 
enemy.  Two  redoubts  in  £he  neighborhood  of  Mount  Whoredom 
appeared  to  me  to.  be  considerably  strong.  There  were  two  or  three 
half  moons  at  the  hill,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Common,  for  small 
arms,  and  there  were  no  ambrosiers  at  the  redoubt  above  mentioned. 
Just  by  the  shore,  opposite  Lechmere's  Point,  is  a  bomb-battery  Jined 
Ttith  plank,  and  fiiced  with  a  parapet  of  horse-dung,  being  nothing  but 
a  simple  line ;  near  it  lies  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  a  litde  moved  from 
its  bed.  This  is  an  exceeding  fine  piece,  being,  as  I  am  sure,  seven 
and  a  half  inches  thick  at  the  muzzle,  and  near  twice  diat  over  the 
chamber,  with  an  iron  bed  all  cast  as  one  piece,  the  touch-hole  all 
spiked  up,  and  shot  drove  into  the  bores ;  there  was  only  a  simple  line, 
being  plank  filled  with  dirt  Upon  Beacon  Hill  were  scarcely  more 
than  the  fortifications  of  nature, — a  very  insignificant  shallow  ditch, 
with  a  few  short  pickets,  a  platfi)rm,  and  one  twenty-four-pounder,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  part  of  the  hill.  This  was  left 
spiked  up,  and  the  bore  crammed.  On  Copp's  Hill,  at  the  north,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  few  barrels,  filled  with  dirt,  to  form  parapets. 
Three  twenty-four-pounders,  upon  a  platform,  were  left  spiked  and 
crammed ;  all  these,  as  well  as  the  others,  on  carriages.  The  parapet 
in  this  fort  and  Beacon  Hill  did  not  at  all  cover  the  men  who  should 
work  the  cannon.  There  was  a  small  redoubt  behind,  for  small  arms, 
very  slender  indeed.  On  Fort  Hill  were  only  five  lines  of  barrels 
filled  with  earth, —  very  trifling  indeed.  Upon  the  Neck  the  works  were 
strong,  consisting  of  redoubts,  number  of  Unes  with  ambrosier  for  can- 
non, a  few  of  which  were  left  as  the  others.  A  very  strong  work  at 
the  old  Fortification,  and  another  near  the  Haymarket  All  these  were 
ditched  and  picketed.  On  Hatch's  Wharf  was  a  battery  of  rafters 
with  dirt,  and  two  twelve-pounders  left  as  the  others ;  one  of  these  I 
saw  drilled  out  and  cleared  for  use,  without  damage. 

^^  A  great  number  of  other  cannon  were  left  at  the  north  and  south 
batteries,  with  one  or  both  trunnions  beat  off     Shot  and  shells  were  in 
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£fac8  purto  of  the  town.  Some  cartaridges,  great  qiiantities  of  wheati 
hkjf  oQ,  medicine,  horseB,  and  other  articles  to  the  amount  of  a  great 
fom.  The  houses  I  found  to  be  considerably  abased  mside,  where  they 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  common  soldiery,  but  the  external  parts  of 
the  houses  made  a  tolerable  appearance.  The  streets  were  clean,  and, 
rxfim,  the  whole,  the  town  looks  much  better  than  I  ejq)ected.  Sey- 
eral  hundreds  of  houses  were  pulled  down,  but  these  were  yery  old 
cnes.  The  inhabitants  in  general  appeared  to  rejoice  at  our  success, 
tiat  a  considerable  number  of  Tories  have  tarried  in  the  town  to  throw 
diemselres  upon  the  mercy  a[  the  people ;  the  others  are  aboard  with 
the  shipping,  all  of  which  now  lay  before  the  Castle.  They  appear  to 
have  gone  off  in  a  hurry.  In  consequence  of  our  having,  the  ni^t 
before,  erected  a  fort  upon  Nook  Hill,  which  was  very  near  the  town, 
some  cannon  were  fired  from  their  lines,  even  this  morning,  to  the 
Point 

"Wenowkam  certainly  that  there  was  an  intention,  in  consequence 
of  a  court-martial  held  upon  the  occasion  of  our  taking  possession  of 
Dotchester  Hills,  to  make  an  attack;  and  three  thousand  men,  under 
command  of  Lord  Percy,  went  to  the  OMrtle^for  the  purpose.  It  was 
the  intention  to  have  attacked  us,  at  the  same  time,  at  Roxbury  lines. 
It  appears  that  Gen.  Howe  had  been  very  careful  to  prevent  his  men 
from  committing  depredations;  that  he,  with  other  officers,  had  an 
high  opinion  of  Gen.  Washington, —  of  the  army  in  general, —  much 
higher  than  formerly.  Lord  Percy  said  he  never  knew  us  do  a  foolish 
action  yet,  and  therefore  he  believed  we  would  not  induce  them  to  bum 
the  town  by  firing  upon  their  fleet  They  say  they  shall  come  back 
again  soon.     The  small-pox  is  in  about  ten  or  a  dozen  places  in  town* 

^^ March  20. —  This  evening  they  bum  the  Castle,  and  demolish,  by 
blowing  up,  all  the  fortifications  there ;  they  leave  not  a  building  stand- 

ing." 

Before  parting  with  this  treasure,  we  will  give  Dr.  Warren's  visit 
to  Charlestown  and  Bunker  Hill,  with  his  reflections  on  the  event, 
inspiring  sensations  not  less  thrilling  than  a  view  of  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo,  where  Napoleon  met  his  last  great  defeat : 

^^ March  21. —  Our  men  go  upon  the  Castle,  and  soon  begin  to  erect 
new  fortresses,  as  they  had  begun,  a  day  or  two  before,  on  Fort  Hill ; 
and  the  fleet  all  foil  down  into  Nantasket  Boad.  The  winds  have  been 
&ir  for  them  to  sail,  but  their  not  embracing  the  opportunity  fovors  a 
suspicion  of  some  intended  attack.    It  seems,  indeed,  very  improbable 
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that  they  will  be  willing  to  leaye  ns  in  so  disgraceful  manner  as  this. 
It  is  very  surprising  tbat  they  should  not  bum  the  town,  when  they 
had  it  entirely  in  their  power  to  do  it  The  soldiers,  it  appears,  were 
much  dissatisfied  at  bemg  obliged  to  leave  the  town  without  glutting 
their  revengeful  tempers  with  the  blood  of  the  Yankees. 

'^  This  day  I  visit  Gharlestown,  and  a  most  melancholy  heap  of  ruins 
it  is.  Scarcely  the  vestiges  of  those  beautiful  buildings  remain,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  mean  cottages.  The  hill  which  was  the  theatre 
upon  which  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  ITth  of  June  was  acted  com- 
mands the  most  affecting  view  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  walls  of 
magnificent  buildings,  tottering  to  the  earth,  below ;  above,  a  great  num- 
ber of  rude  hillocks,  under  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  clusters 
of  those  deathless  heroes  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  scene 
was  inexpressibly  solemn.  When  I  considered  myself  as  walking  over 
the  bones  of  many  of  my  worthy  fellow-countrymen,  who  jeoparded 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  these  high  places, —  when  I  considered  that 
perhaps,  whilst  I  was  musing  over  the  objects  around  me,  I  might  be 
standing  over  the  remains  of  a  dear  brother,  whose  blood  has  stained 
these  hallowed  walks, — with  veneration  did  this  inspire  me.  How  many 
endearbg  scenes  of  Eternal  friendship,  nowi»8t  L  gonefoi^ver,  pi 
sented  themselves  to  my  view !  But  it  is  enough ;  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent calls  for  vengeance  on  the  guilty  heads  of  the  vile  assassins.  0, 
may  our  arms  be  strengthened  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  God  !  When 
I  came  to  Bunker  Hill,  I  found  it  exceeding  strong ;  the  front  parapet, 
about  thirteen  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  composed  of 
earth,  containing  plank  supported  by  huge  timber,  with  two  look-outs 
upon  the  top.  In  the  front  of  this  were  two  bastions,  and  a  semi- 
circular line  with  very  wide  trenches,  and  very  long  picket  as  well  as 
trenches.  Within,  the  causeway  was  secured  with  a  hedge  and  brusk 
All  that  part  of  the  main  fort  Which  was  not  included  within  the  high 
works  above-mentioned, —  namely,  the  rear, — was  secured  by  another 
parapet,  with  a  trench  picketed  inside  as  well  as  out 

^^  There  was  a  half-moon  which  commanded  the  river  at  the  side. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  block-house  upon  Schoolhouse  Hill,  enclosed  by 
a  very  strong  fence  spiked,  and  a  dungeon  and  block-house  upon  Breed's 
Hill,  enclosed  in  a  redoubt  of  earth,  with  trenches  and  pickets ;  the 
works  which  had  been  cast  up  by  our  forces  had  been  entirely  lev- 
elled." 

In  Dr.  Warren's  manuscript  we  find  a  beautiful  and  patriotic  tribute 
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to  Gen.  Montgomery :  "  This  biaye  man  ma  detennined  either  to 
tike  Qaebec  or  lose  his  life.  He  accordingly  died  nobly  on  the  field. 
EBs  coarse  of  victory  was  short,  rapid,  and  unintermpted,  but  truly 
gresi  and  glorious.  He  has,  in  his  conquest,  behaved  like  the  hero 
and  like  the  patriot  0,  America!  thy  land  is  watering  with  the 
bkx)d  of  thy  richest  sons.  Every  drop  calls  for  vengeance  upon  the 
in&moos  administration  which  authorized  this  unnatural  butchery. 
God  grant  that,  in  this  great  man's  stead,  and  for  that  of  every  hero 
who  perishes  in  the  noble  struggle,  double  the  number  may  rise  up! 
Peace  to  his  beloved  shade !  The  tears  of  a  grateful  country  shall  flow 
ccqnoiisly  whilst  they  lament  your  death.  Ten  thousand  ministers  of 
glory  shall  keep  vigils  around  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  invincible  war- 
rior, whilst  the  precious  remains  shall  be  the  resort  of  every  true 
patriot  in  every  future  age;  and  whilst  the  truly  good  and  great  shall 
approach  the  place  sacred  with  the  dust  of  the  hero,  they  shall  point 
to  the  little  hillock,  and  say.  There  rests  the  great  Montgomery,  who 
bravely  conquered  the  enemies  to  freedom  in  this  province ;  who,  with 
utmost  rapidity,  with  his  all-conquering  arms,  reduced  no  less  than 
three  strong  fortresses,  and  bravely  died  in  the  noble  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  the  sti-ongest  garrison  upon  the  whole  continent  of  Amer- 
ica.    He  died,  it  is  true,  and  in  dying  became  invincible." 

Dr.  Warren  was  in  the  disastrous  action  on  Long  Island.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  narrowly  escaped  captiv- 
ity. In  1777  he  was  appointed  superintending  surgeon  of  the  military 
hospitals  in  Boston,  which  he  occupied  until  the  peace.  Dr.  Warren 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Gov.  John  Collins,  of  Newport,  R.  L, 
Nov.  2,  1777,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  John  Collins,  the  Astley  Cooper  of  New  England,  has  long 
been  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  Massachusetts,  whose  son,  Jonathan 
^lason,  is  destined  to  be  as  elevated  in  surgery  as  his  fathers. 

In  the  year  1780,  according  to  Thacher,  a  contemporary,  Dr.  War- 
ren gave  a  course  of  dissections  to  his  colleagues,  with  great  success,  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  lectures,  in  the  Military  Hospital,  situated 
in  a  pasture  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, at  the  comer  of  Milton  and  Spring  streets.  They  were  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  secrecy,  owing  to  the  popular  prejudice 
against  dissections.  In  1781,  his  lectures,  given  at  the  same  place, 
became  public,  when  the  students  of  Harvard  College  were  permitted 
to  attend;  and  at  this  time  he  performed  the  amputation  at  the 
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shoolder-joint,  with  complete  sacoesB.  The  third  ootine  was  grren  id 
the  year  1782,  at  the  Molineoz  House,  located  on  Beacon-street,  ojqpo- 
site  the  north  side  of  the  State-house.  This,  or  a  preceding  ooorBe, 
was  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Medical  Society,  when  Har* 
vard  students  attended. 

Dr.  Warren  was  founder  of  the  medical  institution  of  Hanrard  Uni- 
versity, arising  from  these  lectures ;  and,  on  the  request  of  President 
Willard,  originated  the  plan  for  the  present  medical  institution,  which  was 
organized  in  the  year  1788,  when  three  professors  were  inducted.  Dr. 
Warren  was  at  that  time  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
and  efficiently  performed  the  duties  of  that  station  until  his  decease. 
In  the  year  1806,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  his  s<m,  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  on  the  same  foundation,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of 
the  office  during  the  period  of  for^  years.  Many  a  student,  to  the 
last  day  of  life,  has  heartily  responded  to  the  fervent  tribute  of  Susanna 
Bowson,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  son  with  .like  effect : 

"  How  sweei  was  the  Toloe  tbat  instructed  on  youth ! 
Whst  wisdom,  what  soieiioe,  thet  roioe  ocNikl  impart ! 
How  bright  was  that  fuse,  where  the  radianoe  of  truth 
Beamed  OTor  eaoh  ftatore  direct  from  the  heart ! " 

In  1784,  he  established  the  small-pox  hospital,  at  Point  Shirley. 
In  1804,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety, and  was  ever  viewed  as  the  Magnus  Apollo,  the  life  and  soul, 
of  that  institution.  He  was  president,  also,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane,  Massachusetts  Agricultural,  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
societies,  of  the  last  of  which  he  was  an  ori^nator,  in  1783. 

Dr.  Warren  was  of  middling  stature ;  an  elevated  forehead,  black 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  hair  retreating  from  the  forehead,  gave  an  air 
of  dignity  to  his  polished  manners,  inspired  by  intercourse  with  officers 
from  France.  As  a  lecturer,  his  voice  was  most  harmoniously  sono- 
rous, his  utterance  distinct  and  frill,  and  his  language  perspicuous.  His 
perception  was  quick  and  acute,  his  imagination  lively  and  strong,  his 
actions  prompt  and  decided.  The  rapidity  in  all  his  intellectual  oper- 
ations constituted  a  very  striking  trait  in  his  character.  Dr.  Warren 
died  April  14, 1815,  at  his  residence  in  School-street,  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  in  connection  with  an  organic  disease  which  had  long 
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aftded  lus  Bystem.  His  remains  are  deposited  under  St.  PtiaVs 
Ghnch,  beside  those  of  his  brother,  Oen.  Joseph  Warren. 

In  1782,  Dr.  Warren  delivered  a  Charge  to  the  Masons,  on  the  fts- 
tml  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  and,  in  1818,  he  published  a  View  of 
BEereorial  Ihractice  in  Febrile  Disease.  A  eulogy  on  Dr.  Warren  itm 
pronounoed  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  April  4,  1815,  before  the  Massa- 
diusetts  Med^  Sociely;  and  another  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Jotiah 
Bardett)  for  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge. 

President  Quincy,  in  the  History  of  Harvard  University,  remaifa 
of  Dr.  Warren,  that  he  '^  has  just  claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  dia- 
tinguished  men  of  our  country,  for  his  spirit  as  a  patriot,  his  virtues 
as  a  man,  and  his  preeminent  surreal  skill.  The  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  wdl  as  of  his  mind,  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries." 
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JULT  4,  1784.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AT7TH0RIIIBB. 

Thb  quotation  herewith,  from  this  patriotic  oration  on  the  union  of 
the  States,  and  the  dangers  of  an  increased  territory  in  this  republic, 
*  comes  upon  us  at  this  period  with  great  power. 

'-  The  American  States,"  says  Hichbom,  ''  seem  by  nature  to  have 
such  an  intimate  connection,  that  necessity  will  oblige  them  to  be  close 
firiends,  or  the  most  inveterate  enemies.  Friends  they  may  be  Smt 
ages,  but  cannot  long  exist  in  a  state  of  war  with  each  other.  Sepa- 
rated only  by  mathematical  or  imaginary  lines,  a  very  small  superiority 
of  force  in  either  must  be  &tal  to  the  neighborhood.  Every  acquisi- 
tion will  render  the  victorious  party  more  irresistible ;  and  in  propcn-- 
tion  as  the  conquerors  advance,  the  power  of  opposing  them  will  be 
lessened,  till  the  whole  are  subdued  by  a  rapacious  discontented  part 
But  experience  having  taught  us  that  the  force  of  government  is  gen- 
erally lessened  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it 
IS  to  be  exerted,  we  must  expect,  in  a  country  like  this,  inhabited  by 
men  too  sensible  of  their  rights  to  rest  easy  under  a  control  founded  in 
fiaud  and  supported  by  oppression,  that  discontent  will  break  out  in 
every  quarter,  tni,  by  the  clashing  of  yarioua  powers,  a  new  diyiaioD 
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of  territory  will  take  place,  which  must  soon  be  sneceeded  with  freah 
quarrels,  similar  to  those  which  disturbed  the  original  tranquillity.  Thus 
this  happy  land,  formed  for  the  seat  of  freedom  and  resort  of  the  dis- 
tressed, may,  like  other  countries,  in  her  turn,  become  a  prey  to  the 
restless  temper  of  her  own  inhabitants.  But  should  any  of  the  States, 
pressed  by  unequal  force,  call  in  the  aid  of  some  foreign  power,  the 
consequences  must  be  equally  ruinous.  A  demand  of  foreign  aid  in 
one  State  will  produce  a  similar  application  from  another,  till  America 
becomes  the  common  theatre  on  which  all  the  warlike  powers  on  earth 
shall  be  engaged.  But  since  tins  combined  force,*  without  an  adequate 
power  somewhere  to  give  it  a  proper  direction,  can  only  operate  like  a 
mass  of  unanimated  matter  to  check  and  destroy  the  natural  activi^ 
of  the  body  from  whence  it  originates,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  laat 
importance  to  form  some  great  continental  arrangements." 


JOHN  GARDINER. 

JULT  4,  1785.    FOR  THE  TOWN  ATJTHORITIBB. 

• 

The  nervous  and  comprehensive  oration  of  John  Gardiner,  showing 
a  relation  of  some  of  the  historical  causes  of  the  Revolution,  states 
that  an  event  occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  of  vast  import- 
ance to  this  country.  '^  A  statute  was  passed  for  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland ;  by  the  fourth  article  of  which,  it 
is  declared  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  frdl 
freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  to  any  port  within  the  United  Eong- 
dom,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging ;  and  that  there  should  be  a 
communication  of  all  other  rights  which  belonged  to  the  subjects  of 
cither  kingdom.  By  this  article,  our  tender,  nursing  mother, —  as  she 
has  most  falsely  and  impudently  been  called, —  without  consulting  our 
legislative  bodies,  or  asking  the  consent  of  any  one  individual  of  our 
countrymen, —  assumed  upon  herself  to  convey,  as  stock  in  trade, 
one  full  undivided  moiety  of  all  the  persons,  and  all  the  estates  and 
property,  of  the  freemen  of  America,  to  an  alien,  who  will  prove  a 
harsh,  cruel,  and  unrelenting  stepmother.  Then,  too  much  blinded 
with  foolish  affection  for  that  country  whose  oppressions  had  forced  our 
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fiee-minded  progenitors  into  these  remote  r^ions  of  the  world, 
-^into  an  howling  and  a  savage  wilderness, —  like  children  not  yel  * 
nUrinH  to  the  years  of  reason  and  discretion,  who  inconsiderately  sup- 
pose their  parent  ever  in  the  right,  our  predecessors  sat  quiet  under  the 
iifaitnyry  disposition,  nor  once  murmured  aloud  at  the  unnatural,  and 
to  OB  iniquitous,  transaction. 

''Our  new  parent,  Great  Britain,  then  made  our  kings,  appointed  our 
gPTemors,  and  kindly  sent  many  of  her  needy  sons  to  li?e  upon  the 
fruits  of  our  toil ;  to  reap  where  neither  she  nor  they  had  sown,  and 
to  fill  the  various  offices  which  she  had  generally  created  here,  for  her 
and  their  own  emolument  Every  twentieth  cousin  of  an  alehouse- 
keeper,  who  had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Par^ 
iiament,  was  cooked  up  into  a  gentleman,  and  sent  out  here  commis- 
sioned to  insult  the  hand  that  gave  him  daily  bread.  Although  greatly 
displeased  with  these  injurious  proceedings,  we  submitted  to  the  harsh 
hand  of  our  unfeeling,  selfish  stepmother,  nor  once  remonstrated  against 
these,  her  unjust,  her  cruel  usurpations." 

John,  son  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  the  year 
1731.  He  was  in  early  life  sent  to  England,  and  entered  on  the  study 
of  law  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Church- 
ill, the  famous  poet.  Whilst  reading  law  in  the  Temple,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Mansfield,  with  whom  he  became  a  &vorite ; 
and,  having  the  assurance  of  his  patronage,  he  commenced  legal  prac- 
tice, with  every  prospect  of  rising  in  England  to  considerable  enu- 
nenoe.  But,  being  eccentric  in  character,  fearless  and  independent  in 
action,  he  adopted  Whig  principles,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Lord  Mans^ 
field,  appeared  as  junior  counsel  in  the  famous  case  of  John  Wilkes, 
the  reformer ;  and  argued  with  success  in  the  defence  of  Beardmore 
and  Meredith,  who,  for  writings  in  support  of  Wilkes,  had  been  impris- 
oned on  a  general  warrant.  His  zeal  on  this  occasion  blasted  all  hope 
of  (blyot  from  court  or  Tory  influence.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Gardiner's 
efforts  in  these  trials,  there  now  remains  in  the  possession  of  William 
H.  Gardiner,  his  grandson,  and  a  counsellor-at-law,  a  valuable  and 
beautiful  piece  of  plate,  bearing  this  inscription : 

<*  <  Pro  libertate  semper  strennus.' 

'^  To  John  Gardiner,  Esq.,  this  waiter  is  presented  by  Arthur  Beard- 
more^  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude,  for  pleading  his  cause,  and  that 

15 
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of  his  clerk,  Dayid  Meredith,  aguost  the  Earl  of  Hali&z,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  fsiae  impriaoimient,  under  his  warrant,  ooaunoiily 
called  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  that  canker  of  English  lib- 
erty.— 1766." 

He  practised  a  period  at  South  Wales,  HaTcrford  West,  where  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Harris.  Their  eldest  son,  John  SyWester  John,  was  bom 
Jane,  1765,  in  Haverford  West,  and  educated  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  England.  In  1766,  Mr.  Ghirdiner 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  province  of  New  York,  which  was 
declined.  Mr.  Gardiner,  having  been  appointed  attorney-general  in 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  removed  his  &mily  to  the  West  IndieB, 
where  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
1788,  when  he  removed  his  &mily  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  became 
an  eminent  barrister-at-law,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  highly 
learned  oration  pronounced  July  4,  1785.  The  notes  at  the  end  of 
this  production,  exceeding  in  matter  the  text,  are  of  great  historic  value. 
In  the  next  year,  Mr.  (Gardiner  settled  at  Pownalboro',  Maine,  where 
he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  Massachusetts  Legiakiture,  and 
was  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  special  pleading,  but  was 
defeated.  He  eflfected,  however,  an  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogen- 
iture. On  Jan.  26,  1792,  Mr.  Gardiner  strenuously  vindicated  the 
establishment  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  the  Legislature,  and  was 
decidedly  opposed  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  His 
speech  was  published,  and  was  entitled  ^'The  Expediency  of  Repealing 
the  Law  against  Theatrical  Exhibitions."  This  essay  elicited  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  —  one  John  Thayer —  some  strictures  on  what 
he  viewed  to  be  ''  not  solid  arguments."  Mr.  Gkirdiner  replied,  over 
the  signature  of  Barebones,  with  great  warmth  and  bitterness.  The 
controversy  continued  for  some  time,  and  originated  the  following 
epigram: 

**  Thayer  squibs  at  (Gardiner,  —  Gardiner  bangs  at  Thayer, — 
A  contest  qnite  beneath  the  public  care  ; 
Each  calls  the  other  fool,  and  rails  so  long, 
'T  is  hard  to  say  that  either  's  in  the  wrong.** 

This  production  is  probably  the  most  scholastic  argument  in  defence 
of  the  stage  ever  written  by  an  American ;  and  it  was  in  this  speech 
that  Charles  Jarvis  was  first  termed  ^^  the  towering  bald  eagle  of  the 
Boston  seat"  '^  If  the  door  be  opened  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  against 
the  stage,"  said  Gardiner,  ''  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  time, 
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iUB  eoimtrj  will  prodnoe  poets  who  may  tower  into  the  snbliineet 
py|»  of  tragedy,  and  lightly  tread  along  the  smiling,  flowery  road  of 
daflte  comedy.     But  if  in  sullen  silence  the  door  is  to  be  {brever  kept 
ihuti  and  this  Qothic  statute  is  to  remain  unrepealed,  our  genius  will 
be  stifled,  and  our  ears  will  continue  to  be  harassed  with  nothing  better 
dum  die  untuned  screechings  of  the  dull  votaries  of  old  Stemhold  and 
Hoplmia ! "    In  the  same  year  he  published  A  Dissertation  on  the 
AiMient  Poetry  of  ihe  Romans,  in  which  he  said,  when  contrasting  the 
Roman  church  with  the  English  Established  church :    ''The  first  of 
their  thirty-nine  articles  is  superstitious,  contradictory,  and  unintel- 
figiUe :  for,  if  the  first  part  of  that  article  be  true,  to  a  plain,  honest 
mind,  the  latter  part  thereof  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  also  true ;  and 
if  tiie  latter  part  be  true,  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  first  part, 
ftr  the  second  person  there  mentioned  had  parts  and  passions.     Their 
dignified  clergy  claim  an  heavenly,  or  divine,  hereditary  succession, 
and  to  have  a  certain  spiritual  something  bottled  in  their  carcasses, 
which  they  can  communicate  to  whom  they  please,  and  which  none  but 
themselves,  and  those  whom  they  touch  for  that  purpose,  can  possess 
or  enjoy.    They  deny  transubstantiation,  and  yet  they  cherish  con- 
substantiation,  which  differs  only  in  the  name.     In  short,  they  are  in 
a  very  small  degree  removed  from  the  Mother  of  Harlots."     The  opin- 
ions of  John  Gardiner,  barrister,  are  wide  apart  from  John  Sylvester 
John,  his  son,  the  divine,  who  published  a  very  learned  discourse, 
entitled  ''A  Preservative  against  Unitarianism,''  at  Boston,  in  1810, 
wherein  he  thus  contemptuously  lashes  the  Unitarians :    ''No  &ction 
was  ever  more  active  in  spreading  its  tenets  than  the  Unitarians.     In 
England  they  have  long  conducted  the  most  popular  magazines  and 
reviews,  and  here  they  are  eager  to  seize  on  every  avenue  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  and  ear.     From  the  slight  opposition  which  they  have  encoun- 
tered, they  really  seem  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  only  wise,  and  that 
all  learning  and  genius  are  confined  to  themselves.     But  if  there  be  a 
man  of  supereminent  talents  among  them,  let  him  be  pointed  out     I 
know  him  not     The  pert  conceit,  the  supercilious  sneer,  the  claim  to 
infidlibility,  tlie  declamation  against  bigotry  and  superstition,  by  which 
they  mean  beUef  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may  excite 
admiration  among  the  thoughtless  and  superficial,  but  will  gain  them 
little  credit  with  the  sensible  and  refiecting.     The  Unitarians  are  for- 
ever harpmg  upon  candor  and  liberality,  which  they  display  by  inelb- 
ble  contempt  for  all  sects  but  their  own.    The  candor  of  a  Unitarian 
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resembles  the  humanity  of  a  revolatioDary  Frenchman.  It  is  entirely 
confined  to  words ;  and  I  will,  venture  to  affirm  that  no  greater  oat- 
rages  against  good  inaniusrs  can  be  found  than  in  the  writings  of  their 
leaders,  Wakefield,  Belsham,  and  Priestley.  But  let  them  measure 
their  own  moderate  stature  with  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  a  Bacon,  a 
Milton,  and  a  Johnson,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  candid  enough  to 
allow  that  all  genius  and  knowledge  are  not  confined  to  Unitarians, 
and  that  a  man  may  be  a  Trinitarian  without  being  necessarily  either  a 
blockhead  or  a  hypocrite.'' 

In  1785,  John  Gardiner  took  an  active  part  in  the  alteration  of  the 
Liturgy  in  the  Common  Prayer,  being  on  a  committee,  with  Perez  Mor^ 
ton  and  others,. of  King's  Chapel  church,  striking  out  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  long  a  warden  of  King's  Chi^pel, 
was  the  &ther  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  of  whom  John  Adams  said, 
that  ''  he  had  a  thin,  grasshopper  voice,  and  an  afiected  squeak ;  a 
meagre  visage,  and  an  awkward,  unnatural  complaisance."  Barrister 
(jardiner  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  rare  wit,  and  the  most  vigorous  writer 
of  his  day;  but  highly  sarcastic  and  vituperative  toward  his  opponents. 
He  was  a  zealous  politician,  learned  in  his  profession,  of  tenacious 
memory,  and  of  nervous  eloquence. 

When  on  his  passage  to  the  (xeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
packet  Londoner,  wrecked  o£f  Cape  Ann  in  a  storm,  he  was  drowned, 
October,  1793,  where  his  chest  of  clothing  floated  ashore. 


JONATHAN  LORING  AUSTIN. 

JULY  4,  1786.    FDR  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

In  the  smooth  and  animated  oration  of  Mr.  Austin,  glowing  with 
patriotic  fervor,  it  is  said  :  ''What  country,  my  friends,  can  produce 
so  many  events,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  must  ever  distinguish 
the  American  page, —  a  young  continent,  contending  with  a  nation 
whose  establishment  had  been  for  ages,  and  whose  armies  had  con- 
quered the  powers  of  the  world  ?  What  spirit,  short  of  an  heavenly 
enthusiasm,  could  have  animated  these  infiint  colonies,  boldly  to 
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nDomioe  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  a  British  Parliament,  and,  instead 
of  fikwning  like  suppliants,  to  arm  themselyes  for  their  common  defence? 
Tcm  dared  to  appeal  to  that  God  who  first  planted  the  principles  of 
natorml  freedom  in  the  human  breast, — principles  repeatedly  impressed 
on  oar  in&nt  minds  by  our  great  and  glorious  ancestors ;  and  may 
jonder  sun  be  shorn  of  its  beams,  ere  their  descendants  forget  ibe 
heavenly  admonitions ! 

'^  When  I  behold  so  many  worthy  patriots,  who,  during  the  late  glo- 
rious struggle,  have  shone  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field, 
— when  I  read  in  each  smiling  £M;e  and  placid  eye  the  happy  occasion 
for  joy  and  gratulation, — the  transporting  subject  fires  my  bosom,  and, 
with  emotions  of  pleasure,  I  congratulate  my  country  on  the  return  of 
this  anniversary.  Ilail,  auspicious  day !  an  era  in  the  American 
.  annals  to  be  ever  remembered  with  joy,  while,  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  nation,  these  United  States  can  maintain  with  honor  and 
q^daose  the  character  they  have  so  gloriously  acquired  ?  How  shall 
we  maintain,  as  a  nation,  our  respectability,  should  be  the  grand  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  This  is  the  object  to  which  we  must  attend ;  for  the 
moment  America  sullies  her  name,  by  forfeiting  her  honor,  the  fiime 
she  has  acquired  from  the  heroism  of  her  sons,  and  the  virtues  she 
has  displayed  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  will  only  serve,  like  a  tnun 
of  mourners,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  glory.  But,  by  a  due  culti- 
vation of  manners,  a  firm  adherence  to  the  faith  we  have  pledged^  an 
union  in  council,  a  refinement  in  sentiment,  a  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence of  conduct,  we  shall  render  ourselves  happy  at  home  and 
respectable  abroad ;  our  constellation  will  brighten  in  the  political  hem- 
isphere, and  the  radiance  of  our  stars  sparkle  with  increasing  lustre." 
Jonathan  Loring,  son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin,  was  bom  at  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  2,  1748 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1755  ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1766,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the  first  Eng- 
lish oration  ever  assigned  to  a  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
recent  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  spread  universal  joy  among  the 
people,  and  naturally  superseded  all  classical  subjects  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  boldness  of  some  of  the  sentiments  was  not  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  and  had  well-nigh  cost  the  candidate  the  honors  of  his 
class.  Mr.  Austin's  father  was  of  the  Council,  and  a  selectman  in  Bos- 
ton in  1775,  whose  upright  and  venerable  form,  large,  white  wig,  scarlet 
roquelot,  and  gold-headed  cane,  were  the  personification  of  the  man- 
ners and  dress  of  that  period. 

15* 
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After  leaving  Cambridge,  Blr.  Austin  oomHieiioed  bnaineis  as  a  mer- 
diant,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was  appointed  a  major  in  a  Tdon- 
teer  regiment,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Gov.  Langdon,  raised 
for  the  protection  of  that  plaoe.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
he  became  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Sullivan ;  but  being  about  that  period 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  War  in  Massachusetts,  he  directly 
accepted  the  ktter  situation,  which  he  sustained  until  October,  1777. 
Blr.  Austin  married  Miss  Hannah  Ivors. 

When  it  became  probable  that  Gen.  Gates  and  the  northern  army 
would  be  able  by  their  success  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  gloomy  character  of  the  southern  campaign,  the  executive 
Council  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  transmit  the  intelligence  by  a 
safe  and  early  conveyance  to  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris. 
For  this  purpose  a  vessel  was  chartered  ai  Boston,  and  Mr.  Austin 
was  app(»nted  a  special  messenger.  As  soon  as  the  official  despatches 
of  the  surrender  of  (xen.  Burgoyne  could  be  prepared,  Mr.  Austin 
sailed  from  Boston,  October,  1777.  It  would  seem  that  the  feeble 
resources  of  the  State  were  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  the  vessel. 
Their  messenger  was  allowed  to  provide  his  cabin  stores  at  his  own 
charge,  and  to  trust  to  the  effect  of  his  intelligence  for  the  means  of 
compensation.  The  pious  habit  of  New  England  did  not  at  that  time 
permit  a  voyage  to  Europe,  without  proposing  a  note  at  church  on  the 
Sunday  previous,  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  Such  was 
accordingly  offered  at  the  Old  Brick,  where  his  father's  family  wor- 
shipped. The  good  Dr.  Chauncy,  though  not  gifted  like  Dr.  Coc^r 
in  prayer,  was  on  this  occasion  strongly  excited.  He  thanked  the  Lord 
most  fervently  for  the  great  and  glorious  event  which  required  the 
departure  of  a  special  messenger.  He  prayed  that  it  might  pull  down 
the  haughty  spirit  of  our  enemies ;  that  it  might  warm  and  inspirit  our 
friends ;  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  procuring  peace,  so  anxiously 
desired  by  all  good  men ;  and  he  prayed  that  no  delay  might  retard 
the  arrival  in  Europe  of  the  packet  which  conveyed  this  great  news. 
He  invoked  a  blessing,  as  desired,  on  the  person  who  was  about  to 
expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep  to  carry  thb  wonderful  intel- 
ligence across  the  mighty  waters ;  but,  said  he,  good  Lord,  whatever,  in 
thy  wise  providence,  thou  seest  best  to  do  with  the  young  man,  we 
boieech  thee  most  fervently,  at  all  events,  to  preserve  the  packet  The 
vessel  arrived  at  Nantes,  November,  1777. 

The  commissioners  had  assembled  at  Dr.  Franklin's  apartments,  on 
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« 

Ae  roBMr  tliat  m  special  mesBenger  had  arriTod,  and  were  too  impatieiil 
H  aiifler  a  moment's  delay.  They  received  him  in  the  court-yaid. 
Bflfm  he  had  time  to  alight,  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  him,  —  '*  Sir,  is 
Philadelphia  taken  ?  "  '*  Tes,  sir ! "  The  old  gentleman  clasped  his 
Inda,  and  went  to  the  hotel.  '^  But,  sir,  I  have  greater  news  than 
Ihat;  General  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  are  prisoners  of  war ! " 
Ibe  e&ct  was  electricaL  The  despatches  were  scarcely  read  before 
ikBj  were  put  under  copy.  Mr.  Austin  was  himself  impressed  into 
the  service  of  transcribing  them.  Communication  was,  without  delay, 
made  to  the  French  ministry.  Lord  Stormont,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, left  Pans,  and,  on  the  6th  of  December,  official  information  was 
pven  to  the  American  commissioners  that  the  king  recognized  the 
indepeiidenoe  of  the  United  States.  Treaties  to  that  effect,  and  for 
oommeroe  and  alliance,  were  negotiated  and  signed  in  sixty  days  firom 
ttat  date ;  and  the  American  commissioners,  who  before  were  obliged 
almoBt  to  keep  themselves  prisoners,  were  received  into  &vor  at  court, 
and  into  unbounded  popularity  through  all  France. 

Dr.  Franklin  transferred  to  Mr.  Austin  the  affection  of  a  &ther,  as 
if  he  had  been  not  merely  the  messenger,  but  the  cause,  of  this  glorious 
information.  He  took  him  directly  into  his  fiunily,  constituted  him  an 
additional  private  secretary,  and  continued  towards  him  the  kindest 
regards  during  the  whole  period  of  his  abode  in  France.  Often,  at 
break&st  or  other  occasions  of  their  meeting,  the  old  gentleman  would 
break  from  one  of  those  musings  in  which  it  was  his  habit  to  indulge, 
and,  clasping  bis  hands  together,  exclaim,  '^  0  !  Mr.  Austin,  you 
broo^t  glorious  news !  "  He  made  it  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  Mr. 
Austin  should  accompany  him  wherever  he  was  invited.  He  held  him 
at  his  bedside  during  the  intervals  of  the  painful  disease  with  which  he 
was  visited ;  taught  him  to  play  chess,  that  he  might  have  some  con- 
stant cause  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  society,  to  heap  upon  him  every 
mark  of  personal  attachment  during  the  period  of  nearly  two  years  of 
his  residence  in  France. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  from  that  moment  the  object  of  unbounded  curi- 
ositj  and  interest.  The  saloons  of  Paris  were  incomplete  without  his 
presence.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  excited  concerning  him,  which 
brou^t  him  into  all  the  most  beautiful  society  of  that  great  metropolis, 
and  in  which  his  dress  and  simplicity  of  appearance  formed  a  singular 
oontnst  to  the  rich  and  splendid  attire  of  all  others  of  the  company. 
The  young  American,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  was  delighted  with  the 
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flplendor  and  &8cination3  of  these  novel  Bcenes ;  and  might  have  fbimd 
in  their  allurements  a  too  dangerous  occupation,  if  the  cause  of  all  this 
attraction  bad  not  extended  to  him  as  well  the  iratchfulness  of  a  &ther 
as  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

A  rigid  etiquette  controlled  the  court  dress,  of  which  a  sword  and 
bag  were  indispensable  parts.  The  costume,  which  was  regulated  by 
the  season,  was  so  strictly  enforced,  that  admission  was  refused  to  him 
who  wore  lace  ruffles  when  the  time  required  cambric ;  but  a  sword 
was  as  inappropriate  to  Franklin  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  and  he  determined  to  go  unarmed.  This  resolution  aston- 
ished the  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  and  delayed,  for  a  time,  the 
presentation  of  the  American  commissioners.  But  Franklin  knew  his 
ground ;  and,  although  it  is  not  probable  he  would  have  sacrificed  the 
advantage  of  an  introduction  at  court  to  any  vain  regard  to  costume, 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  appear  in  the  simple  fitshion  of  his  own 
country.  The  privilege  was  accorded  to  him,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
appearance  served  to  increase  admiration  for  his  character. 

Attended  by  his  suite,  he  had  a  public  audience  of  the  king,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  private  circle  of  the  queen;  and  fit>m  that 
moment,  everything  Franklin,  and  everything  American,  was  first  in 
style  in  the  gay  coteries  of  the  French  capital.  Dr.  Franklin's 
quarters  became  the  point  of  attraction  to  all  that  was  distinguished  or 
desirous  of  being  prominent  in  philosophy  or  fashion,  in  politics  and 
taste ;  and  the  duty  of  receiving  and  attending  to  their  numerous  calls 
generally  devolved  on  Loring  Austin.  Ten  thousand  marks  of  per- 
sonal kindness  which  were  lavished  on  Dr.  Franklin  could  not  but 
sometimes  excite  the  good-natured  jealousy  of  the  other  commissioners, 
who,  though  his  equals  in  political  rank,  seemed  to  be  forgotten  entirely 
by  the  French  people ;  and  it  required  some  address,  certainly,  on  the 
part  of  Franklin,  to  preserve  harmony.  Among  numberless  similar 
instances  of  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  a  large  cake  was 
sent,  one  morning,  to  the  commissioners'  apartment,  inscribed,  '^  Le 
digne  Franklin,"  or,  For  the  worthy  Franklin.  "  We  have,"  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  '^  as  usual,  to  thank  you  for  our  accommodations, 
and  to  appropriate  your  present  to  our  joint  use."  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
Franklin ;  *'  this  must  be  intended  for  all  the  commissioners,  only  these 
French  people  cannot  write  English.  They  mean,  no  doubt,  *  Lee, 
Dean,  Franklin.'  "  "That  might  answer,"  said  Mr.  Lee ;  "  but  we 
know,  whenever  they  remember  us  at  all,  they  always  put  you  first" 
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The  capture  of  Burgojne,  and  the  French  alliance,  changed  wholly 
Ae  character  of  the  American  cause,  and  it  began  to  be  belieyed  in 
Bnrope  that  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  might  be  maintained. 
The  members  of  the  English  opposition  in  Parliament  maintained  a 
oorrespondence  with  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
priTatdy  visited  in  Paris  by  more  than  one  of  them.  The  ministry,  it 
was  known,  was  desirous  of  keeping  the  nation  in  great  ignorance  of 
die  state  of  American  affidrs.  Little  confidence  was  placed  in  their 
Mcoonts ;  and  the  most  intelligent  men  sought  information  from  other 
Bonroes,  and  especially  through  France.  The  Americans  in  Eng^kod 
were  principally  loyalists,  and  the  &imess  of  their  representations  waa 
liable  to  suspicion.  There  was  in  the  conduct  and  constitution  of 
American  affidrs  a  great  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  European 
politics;  —  the  mode  of  government,  the  strength,  resources  and 
prospects  of  the  country,  were  little  understood ;  —  how  the  war  was 
conducted,  when  there  was  none  of  that  machinery  which  was  thou^t 
indispensable  to  raise  taxes,  support  armies,  and  enforce  authori^. 
They  were  desirous  of  having  these  matters  explained,  especially  as 
the  enemies  of  the  American  cause  made  this  the  constant  theme  for 
tbeir  prophecy  of  ruin.  To  communicate  this  information  in  an 
authentic  and  satisfactory  manner,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  it  was  thought  could  best  be 
done  by  personal  interviews  with  some  intelligent  and  confidential  per- 
9cm ;  and  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  a  mission  for  this  purpose  to  Loring 
Austin.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  young  American  acceded 
to  this  proposal  with  pleasure. 

The  business  was  in  a  high  degree  confidential :  and,  as  preparatory 
to  it,  Franklin  required  of  Austin  to  bum  in  his  presence  every  letter 
which  he  had  brought  from  his  friends  in  America,  —  in  exchange  for 
which  he  gave  liim  two  letters,  which  he  assured  him  would  open  an 
easy  communication  to  whatever  was  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity, 
either  among  men  or  things.  One  difficulty  had,  however,  nearly 
destroyed  this  plan.  Franklin  was  unwilling  that  Austin  should  be 
known,  lest  his  connection  with  the  commissioners  in  France  might  be 
suspected.  But  he  had  many  relatives  in  England  of  distinction,  and 
was,  besides,  personally  aequainted  with  all  the  loyalists  who  had  left 
Boston.  Trusting,  however,  to  his  prudence,  and  enjoining  on  him 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  preserve  from  all  but  the  proper  per- 
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SODS  the  secret  of  lug  oonneotion  with  the  oommisrioiien,  nraDUin 
fornished  him  with  the  means  of  a  passage  to  England. 

Probably  no  American  ever  visited  England  under  more  fertnnate 
drcamstanoes  than  did  Loring  Austin.  Few  of  oar  coontrymen  have 
the  means  of  associating  with  the  rank  and  wealth  of  that  nati(m. 
Those  who  gain  this  access  by  means  of  official  station  maintain  a  cold 
and  formal  intercourse,  limited  in  its  character,  and  confined  to  official 
circles.  But  the  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  desire  that  was  felt 
by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  see  and  converse  with  an  intelligent 
American,  who  had  the  confidence  of  that  eminent  man,  and  was  fix>m 
the  country  of  their  absorbing  interest,  brou^t  Loring  Austin  into 
fiuniliar  personal  intercourse  with  the  master  spirits  of  the  age. 

In  narrating  the  progress  of  his  commission,  Mr,  Austin  writes : 
"  My  time  passes  with  so  little  of  the  appearance  of  business,  that  if  I 
was  not  assured  it  was  otherwise,  I  should  think  myself  without  useful 
employment  The  mornings  I  devote  to  seeing  such  objects  of  curi- 
osity or  interest  as  I  am  advised  to,  and  wholly  according  to  my  own 
inclination.  I  attend  constantly  the  debates  of  Parliament,  to  which 
I  have  ready  admission;  and  have  been  particularly  enjoined  to 
attend,  that  I  may  not  miss  any  question  on  our  affidrs.  Dinner,  — 
or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  supper,  —  which  follows  afterward,  is 
the  time  allotted  to  conversation  on  the  affiurs  of  our  country.  I  am 
invariably  detained  to  parties  of  this  kind,  sometimes  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  of  the  number  of  twenty.  The  com- 
pany is  always  composed  of  members  of  Parliament,  with  very  few 
additions ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  and  no  question  which  you 
can  conceive  is  omitted,  to  all  which  I  give  such  answers  as  my  knowl- 
edge permit^.  I  am  sadly  puzzled  with  the  various  titles  which  differ- 
ent ranks  require.  My  small  knowledge  of  French  prevented  this 
trouble  in  Paris ;  but  here  I  frequently  find  myself  at  fault,  which 
subjects  me  to  embarrassment,  that  is  yet  forgiven  to  a  stranger." 

A  constant  and  fiuniliar  intercourse  with  whatever  was  noble  or 
learned  or  eminent  in  the  British  capital  must  have  made  t^  a  most 
delightful  winter  in  London  to  a  young  American,  educated  in  the  plain 
habits  of  New  England.  Mr.  Austin  was  domesticated  in  the  &mily 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume ;  placed  under  the  particular  care  of  his  chap- 
lain, the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley ;  introduced  to  the  king,  then  a  yojith ; 
in  company  with  Mr.  Fox,  present  at  all  the  coteries  of  the  opposition, 
and  called  upon  to  explain  and  defend  the  cause  and  character  of 
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Ub  cxm&irymen,  in  the  fireedom  of  coDoquial  diflOosBion,  before  tbe 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  age^  against  the  doubts  of  some,  the  ridicuk 
of  othen,  the  censure  of  many,  and  the  inquiries  of  alL 

The  communications  made  by  Mr.  Austin  were  calculated  to  explain 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  his  countrymen,  to  give  a  better 
OBiception  of  their  physical  and  moral  strength,  to  do  away  the 
mpnatimk  of  their  being  at  yariance  among  themselves,  to  ezphiin 
wlttt  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  belief  of  their  want  of  harmony ;  and, 
by  stating  &cts  which,  with  the  minuteness  that  was  known  to  him, 
his  hearers  could  not  be  acquainted  with,  he  e&cted  a  very  useful 
impression. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  accomplished  to  tbe  satis&ction 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  whose  &mily  he  continued  for  some  time  after  his 
return  to  Paris.  Being  charged  with  the  despatches  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  CTongress,  he  left  France,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  May, 
1779.  A  very  liberal  compensation  was  made  him  by  Congress  for 
his  services  in  Europe ;  and  Mr.  Austin  again  returned  to  his  busiuess 
in  Boston,  as  an  owner  of  a  rope-walk,  and  interested  in  shipping. 

On  the  11th  January,  1780,  Mr.  Austm  was  appointed  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  in  Europe  for  a  loan  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  ''  and  to  pledge  the 
foith  of  the  government  for  the  repayment  of  the  same ; "  and  shortly 
after  embarked  for  Spain.  Such,  however,  was  the  low  credit  of  the 
country  abroad,  or  the  want  of  information  among  monied  men  of  its 
resources  and  condition,  that  this  small  sum  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Austin  was  captured  on  his  outward  passage,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  into  England.  Personal  incivility,  inconsistent  with  the 
usages  of  more  modem  war&re,  was  practised  towards  him  by  the 
captor,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  object  of  his  voyage,  the 
p^rs  concerning  it  having  been  thrown  overboard  during  the  chase ; 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  an  American  vessel  of  force,  the  master  of 
the  English  ship  actually  confined  him  to  the  main-mast,  and  threat- 
ened to  keep  him  there  during  the  action,  —  a  threat  which  he  would 
probably  have  put  in  execution,  if  an  engagement  had  ensued.  Mr. 
Austin,  having  obtained  his  liberation  in  England,  by  means  of  friends 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  known,  passed  over  to  France,  and  there 
and  in  Spain  and  Holland  pursued  the  object  of  his  mission,  with 
yery  indifferent  success.  He  was  enabled,  by  adding  his  own  per- 
sonal credit  to  that  of  the  State,  to  procure  some  articles  of  clothing, 
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tmt  fiff  short  of  ih&  amount  desired  bj  the  oommonwaJth.  Mr. 
Austin  continued  his  exertions  in  Holland  until  1}ie  summer  of  1781 ; 
and,  after  twenty-two  months'  absence,  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Aftier  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  Austin  engaged  agam 
in  commercial  and  manufiM^turing  pursuits,  and  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  these  occupations.  In  his  native  town  he  was  repeatedly  honored 
with  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  setred  fi)r  many  years  on  the 
boards  of  overseers  of  the  poor  and  school  committee,  and  in  the  State 
Senate,  as  a  member  from  Suffolk.  On  removing  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  resided  during  the  period  his  sons  were  passing  through  the  uni- 
versity, —  one  of  whom  prepared  the  greatest  part  of  this  sketch,  — 
Mr.  Austin  was  elected  a  representative  fix)m  that  town  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  successively  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
conmionwealth. 

The  associations  of  his  early  life,  and  his  intercourse  with  educated 
society  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  had  given  a  refinement  and  polish  to 
his  manners  and  mode  of  thinking,  that  entitled  him  to  the  reputation 
he  then  universally  enjoyed,  of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  the  day.  There  are  those  remaining  who  remember  that 
he,  whom  for  many  years  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  bowed  down 
by  infirmity  and  age,  was  once 

**  The  glass  of  flisfaioii  And  the  mould  of  Ibrm, 
The  observed  of  aU  obeenrers." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Austin  interested  some  young  friends, 
by  reciting,  memoriter,  several  of  the  fine  descriptions  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  which  he  was  ever  able  fluently  to  repeat  He  died  at  Boston, 
May  15, 1826. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin,  an  active  and  ssealous  leader  of  the  old 
Republican  party,  and  a  brother  of  Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  was  a 
frequent  writer  in  the  Independent  Chronicle,  over  the  signature 
of  Honestus,  and  author  also  of  a  warm  political  work,  entitled  '^  Old 
South,"  comprising  850  pages,  8vo.  His  political  articles  effected  a 
greater  sensation  than  the  productions  of  any  writer  in  his  party,  and 
elicited  the  following  severe  effusion  fit>m  the  most  satirical  poet  of 
Boston: 

**  In  Tain  our  literary  ohampions  write, — 
Their  satire  tSokles,  and  their  praises  bite. 
They,  by  their  poor,  dull  nonsense,  clearly  own 
Oar  depth  of  anguiih  to  the  laughing  town. 
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^  I  Their  pens  infliet  not  e*e&  s  moment's  p^in, 

.  I  And  Honee  scribbles,  and  his  friends,  in  Ttia ; 

Like  sngry  flies  Uuit  boss  upon  the  wing. 
They  show  the  will,  bat  not  the  power,  to  sting ; 
Ambitious  with  ephemeras  to  vie, 

^1  Or  moles  that  thunder  into  light,  and  die.'* 

-I 

Here  foDows  an  acooant  of  the  fruitless  efforts  of  Honestus  to  make 
a  speech  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  met  at  the  Grieen  Dragon  Tavern : 

'*  Thrice  from  his  seat  his  form  Honestus  reared. 
And  thriee  in  attitude  to  speak  appeared  ; 
His  lean  left  hand  he  stretched  as  if  to  smite, 
And  manfU  grasped  his  breeches  with  his  right 
Thrice  he  essayed  to  speak,  and  thrice  his  tongue 
In  his  half-opened  mouth  suspended  hung  ; 
Once  more  he  rose,  with  mortifying  pain,  — 
Once  more  he  rose,  —  and  then  sat  down  again. 
His  disappointed  bosom  heaved  a  si^. 
And  tears  of  anguiidi  started  fWmi  his  eye. 

•  •  •  • 
Thrice  he  essayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  soom. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth  at  last ; 
Words,  interwoTe  with  sighs,  fbund  out  their  way. 

•  •  •  • 
Of  all  her  sons,  none  gained  so  much  applause 
As  lank  Honestus,  with  his  lanthom  jaws. 

•  *  *  • 
Once,  too,  misguided  by  some  adverse  power. 
You  aped  patrician's  airs  in  evil  hour. 

And  Federal  Russell,  in  resentful  fit. 
Thy  back  belabored,  and  thy  fiMse  bespit" 

In  "The  Democratiad,"  a  political  satire,  published  at  Philadd- 
phia  in  1795,  we  find  the  following  allusion  to  a  speech  of  Benjamin 
Austin,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Jay's  treaty,  and  in  our  sketch  of  Joseph 
Ebll  are  further  allusions.  The  "satirizing  priest"  of  whom  the 
poet  says  Mr.  Austin  had  such  dread  was  probably  Dr.  Gardiner : 

*'  Now,  sage  Honestus  from  his  seat  arose. 
Thrice  stroked  his  chops,  and  thrice  surreyed  his  toes  ; 
Thrice  stroTe  his  mighty  project  to  declare. 
Thrice  stopped  to  see  if  Parson  G.  were  there  ;  — ^ 
For  well  he  knew  the  satirizing  priest 
Would  hang  him  up,  a  scarecrow  and  a  jest. 
If  once  he  saw  his  wayward  footsteps  stray 
But  a  smaU  distance  in  the  factious  way. 

16 
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Ah !  tim&d  mail,  thoa  notUng  Indit  to  drcid. 
Among  thy  Qnb  sppMurad  no  boMSt  hmd ; 
No  Pmioq  G.  wm  there  tlgrtttpo  to  tnee* 
And  paint  the  guiltj  tenon  of  thj  fiMeu*' 


THOMAS  DAWES. 

JULT  4,  1787.    10R  THB  TOWK  AUTHOBIUB. 

Judge  Dawbs  introdaoed  tlie  following  felicitoQS  figure,  in  tbis  pro- 
duction: "One  of  tlie  late  aeroetatic  nayigators," — probably  Dr. 
Jobn  Jeffiries, —  "has  intimated tbatwben sailing  inbisbfJloontbrougb 
the  blue  climes  of  air,  over  European  territories,  the  eje  was  gratified 
in  the  accuracj  with  which  the  divisions  were  made  between  contiguous 
owners  of  the  lands  below.  The  circumstance  suggested  the  idea  of 
firm  laws.  Had  this  philosopher  made  his  aerial  voyage  over  the  fields 
of  Massachusetts,  he  would  have  enjoyed  an  additional  sentiment, — an 
ideaof  equality  would  have  been  joined  to  that  of  certainty.  Thesenti- 
mentalist  would  not  only  have  discovered  the  justness  of  outlines  in  the 
bounds  of  property,  but  he  would  have  observed  the  equality  of  por- 
tions of  the  respective  owners, — a  species  of  equality  how  exalted 
above  the  condition  of  those  countries  where  the  peasant  is  alienated 
with  the  soil,  and  the  price  of  acres  is  the  number  of  slaves !  Not, 
indeed,  that  perfect  equality  which  deadens  the  motives  of  industry, 
and  places  demerit  on  a  footing  with  virtue ;  but  that  happy  mediocritjy 
which  soars  above  bondage,  without  aspiring  to  domination.  Less 
fiivorable  to  liberty  were  those  agrarian  laws  which  lifted  the  anci^t 
repubUcs  into  grandeur." 

In  the  peroration  of  this  oration,  Judge  Dawes  says,  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence :  "  Poverty  of  g^us  is  not  our  misfortune.  The  forms 
of  free  and  justly  balanced  politics  maintain  our  tide  to  legislative  wis- 
dom. Nor  have  we  narrowed  the  gates  of  our  religious  institutions. 
Liberality  is  not  an  exotic  that  dies  on  our  soil.  Lidependent  ground 
is  not  watered  with  the  blood  of  unbelievers.  We  have  not  contracted 
the  worship  of  tiie  Deity  to  a  single  establishment,  but  we  have  opened 
an  asyjum  to  all  people,  and  kindred,  and  tongues,  and  nations.    No ! 
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Ibdioerity  is  not  the  bane  of  independent  minds.  Nature  has  dealt 
with  na  not  on  the  minute  scale  of  economy,  but  the  broader  principles 
of  boonty.  What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  improve  the  gratuities 
of  ProYidence  ?  Boused  by  a  sense  of  past  suffering  and  the  dignity 
of  freedom,  we  have  once  more  called  on  venerable  sages  of.  our  first 
Congress,  on  other  immortal  characters,  to  add  new  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  fiur  fiibric  of  independence. 

''A  le^slation,  common  in  certain  cases  to  all  the  States,  will  make 
us  a  nation  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name.  This  will  permit  us  to 
respect  our  own  station,  and  to  treat  on  equal  grounds  with  other 
powers ;  will  suffer  us  to  be  just  at  home  and  respectable  abroad ; 
will  render  property  secure,  and  convince  us  that  the  payment  of  debts 
is  our  truest  policy  and  highest  honor.  This  will  encourage  husbandry 
and  arts ;  will  settle,  with  numerous  and  happy  families,  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  borders  of  Kennebec.  Huron's  neglected  waves 
—  Superior's  wilderness  of  waters,  now  forlorn  and  unemployed  — 
ahall  bear  the  countless  vessels  of  internal  traffic.  Niagara's  foaming 
cataract,  crowned  with  columns  of  vapor  and  refracted  lines,  shall  not 
always  bar  &e  intercourse  of  mi^ty  lakes.  The  mechanic  arts  shall 
find  a  passage  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  Champlain  shall  be  led  in 
triumph  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

"  Hail,  glorious  age !  when  the  potent  rays  of  perfect  liberty  shall 
burst  upon  the  now  benighted  desert;  when  the  tawny  natives  of 
America,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  fled  hither  from  the  old 
world,  shall  forget  their  animosities ;  when  all  parts  of  this  immense 
continent  shall  be  happy  in  ceaseless  communications,  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  benefits;  when  the  cornucopia  of  peace  shall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  waste  of  war,  as  the  genial  gales  of  summer  to  the  ruf- 
fian blasts  of  winter ;  when  nations,  who  now  hold  the  same  jealous 
relation  to  each  other  which  individuals  held  before  society  was  formed^ 
shall  find  some  grand  principle  of  combination,  like  that  which  rolls 
the  heavenly  bodies  round  a  common  centre.  The  distinct  fires  of 
American  States,  which  are  now  blended  into  one,  rising  just  through 
broken  clouds  from  the  horizon,  shall  blaze  bright  in  the  zenith, —  the 
glory  of  the  universe ! " 
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JOHN  BROOKS. 

JULT  4,  1787.    S0R  THB  MASBAOHUBEnB  80GIKIT  OF  ODfGDIirAlL 

Bbfore  the  dissolution  of  the  American  army,  the  ofiBcers,  in  their 
cantofiments  near  Hudson's  river,  instituted  a  society,  May  10,  1788, 
which,  from  similarity  in  their  situation  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
Roman,  was  to  be  denominated  '^  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati."  It 
was  to  be  designated  by  a  medal  of  gold,  representing  the  American 
eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  the  devices  of  the  order,  which  was  to  be 
suspended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of  the 
union  of  America  and  France.  The  immutable  principles  of  the 
society  required  the  members  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
liuman  nature,  for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled,  and  to  promote 
and  cherish  union  and  honor  between  the  respective  States.  Its  objects 
were  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  American  Revolution,  as 
well  as  a  cordial  affection  among  the  officers,  and  to  extend  acts  of 
beneficence  to  those  officers  and  their  &milies  whose  situation  might 
require  assistance.  A  common  fund  was  to  be  created,  by  the  deposit 
of  one  month's  pay  on  the  part  of  every  officer  becoming  a  member. 
This  institution  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  jealousy  and  oppo- 
sition. The  ablest  dissertation  against  it  was  entitled  ^' Considerations 
on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincinnati,"  dated  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct 
10,  1783,  and  signed  ^'  Cassius."  It  was  the  production  of  Acdamus 
Burke,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina, 
who  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Cincinnati  creates  two  distinct  orders 
among  our  people :  a  race  of  hereditary  nobles  founded  on  the  military, 
together  with  the  most  influential  fiimilies  and  men  in  the  State, —  and 
the  people,  or  plebeians.  On  about  the  year  1803,  Col.  Humphrey 
wrote,  in  reply,  that  '^  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  not 
one  fact  has  occurred  to  countenance  these  jealous  insinuations."  This 
institution  is  said  to  have  been  originated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Knox.  Its 
first  president  was  George  Washington,  who  gave  his  signature  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  members  on  its  establishment  Gen.  Knox  was 
secretary-general.  The  first  officers  for  the  Massachusetts  branch  of 
that  society  were  as  follows : 

Maj.  (Jen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  President;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Knox, 
Vice  President;  Col.  John  Brooks,  Secretary]  Col.  Henry  Jackson, 
Treasurer;  Capt.  Benjamin  Haywood,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
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The  finl  oriic^  finr  this  hnneh  of  the  institatioii  was  Hon.  Jdm 
firookB,  in  1787.  After  1790,  the  delhefy  of  omtioofl  for  this  aodetjr 
onsed ;  bat  annual  meeting  and  dvic  feasta,  with  toasts  and  senti* 
ments,  on  the  annivenHury  of  independence,  are  to  this  day  perpetuated. 

A  strong  indication  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  this  remnant  of  re?o- 
ktionary  heroes  is  evident  from  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Gen.  .John 
BnxkBj  in  this  oration.  '^  Considering  the  temper  of  the  times,"  saya 
G«D.  Brooks,  ''  in  whidi  you  live,  the  port  you  have  to  act  is  confess- 
edly difficult  For,  although,  as  a  society,  friendship  and  benevolenoe 
are  your  great  objects,  yet  apathy  in  you  with  regard  to  the  public 
welfiure  would  be  construed  into  disaffection,  and  uncommon  sensibility 
into  design.  It  is  impossible  for  men,  whose  great  ambition  it  has 
been  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  view  with 
indiflbrence  the  reproach  which  has  been  cast  upon  your  institution. 
But  there  is  a  degree  of  respect  due  from  every  man  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  others ;  and  there  are  situations  from  which  one  may  not  recede^ 
without  the  unavoidable  imputation  of  weakness  or  of  guilt.  While, 
therefore,  a  consciousness  of  virtuous  and  laudable  views  will  prompt 
you  to  cherish  the  benevolent  principles  which  first  induced  you  to 
associate,  you  will  be  led  to  respect  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which 
always  characterizes  a  free  government,  and,  when  not  carried  to 
excess,  is  useful  in  its  support.  Time,  which  places  everything  in  its 
true  light,  will  convince  the  world  that  your  institution  is  founded  in 
virtue,  and  leads  to  patriotism. 

''  Besides  the  motives  you  have,  in  common  with  others,  to  seek  the 
public  welfare,  a  regard  to  the  consistence  of  your  own  character, 
that  sense  of  honor  which  has  raised  you  superior  to  every  temptation 
and  to  every  distress,  the  reiterated  testimonials  you  have  received 
from  your  country  of  their  sense  of  your  patriotism  and  military  merit, 
are  ties  that  must  forever  bind  you  most  sacredly  to  her  interests. 
Prosecute,  then,  with  resolution,  what  you  have  instituted  in  sincerity. 
Make  it  the  great  object  of  your  ambition,  as  you  have  shone  as 
soldiers,  to  excel  as  citizens.  Treat  with  just  indifference  the  insinua- 
tions which  envy  may  be  disposed  to  throw  out  against  you.  Silence 
the  tongue  of  slander,  by  the  rectitude  of  your  conduct  and  the  bril- 
liance of  your  virtues.  Suffer  not  the  affected  jealousy  of  individuab 
to  abate  the  ardor  of  your  patriotism.  As  you  have  fought  for  lib- 
erty, convince  the  world  you  know  its  value.  As  you  have  greatly 
contributed  to  establish  these  governments,  teach  the  licentious  traitor 

16* 
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that  you  will  saj^KMrt  ihem ;  and  as  ycm  haye  particiilari j  fixi^^t  luider 
the  bannen  of  the  Union,  inoolcate,  in  jour  several  ciroles,  the  neoes- 
sitj  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  national  character.  Fortifir  jonr 
minds  against  that  foe  to  int^rity,  that  bane  of  repablicaniam,  an 
immoderate  thirst  for  popularity." 

Hon.  John  Brooks  was  bom  at  Medford,  June  6, 1762,  and  reodved 
a  town-school  education.  He  was  an  indented  apprentice  to  Simeon 
Tufts,  M.  D.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  until  he  became  of  age.  He 
early  settled  at  Reading,  in  medical  practice,  and  married  Lucy  Smith, 
an  orphan.  While  at  Beading,  he  became  captain  of  a  company  of 
minute-men,  and  it  being  at  the  period  when  Boston  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  troops,  under  pretext  of  going  into  town  for 
medicine  to  be  used  in  his  profession,  he  engaged  a  drill-sergeant  of 
the  regulars  to  secretly  instruct  him  in  the  manual  exercise ;  and  he 
often  remarked,  it  was  of  this  British  soldier  that  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  military  tactics.  He  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  but  was  engaged  in  other  services  on  that  day  and  night,  at 
Cambridge.  His  daughter  Lucy  was  prematurely  bom,  at  Reading, 
on  that  memorable  day ;  and,  being  remarkable  for  active  and  ener- 
getic habits,  her  brother  Alexander  observed  to  her,  one  day,  when  she 
was  bustling  about  the  house,  "  Why,  Lucy,  you  was  bom  in  a 
bustle,  and  I  believe  you  will  die  in  a  bustle."  Mr.  Brooks  was 
a  schoolmate  with  the  eminent  Count  Rumford.  Hon.  Loamml 
Baldwin,  of  Wobum,  was  his  early  friend ;  and  each  was  destined 
for  college,  but  neither  of  them  ever  received  a  literary  education, 
being  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  patriotic  ardor.  Capt.  Brooks 
was  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and,  meeting  the  British  force  on 
their  return  from  Concord,  he  ordered  his  men  to  post  themselves 
behind  the  bams  and  fences,  and  fire  incessantly  upon  them.  Col. 
Brooks,  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  stormed 
and  carried  the  intrenchments  of  the  German  troops.  Jxk  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  Brooks  was  acting  adjutant-general.  Aftier  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  he  thus  laconically  wrote  to  a  friend  :  ''  We  have  met 
the  British  and  Hessians,  and  have  beat  them;  and,  not  content 
with  this  victory,  we  have  assaulted  their  intrenchments,  and  carried 
them." 

Col.  Brooks  detected  a  conspiracy  of  officers  at  Newburgh,  early  in 
1783.  He  kept  them  within  quarters,  to  prevent  an  attendance  on 
the  insurgent  meeting.     On  this  occasion,  which  was  probably  the 
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;*iiiiimi8  period  in  the  career  of  WtBhingtoD,  who  rode  up  to  bim 
fit  eooDBel  on  this  point,  Brooks  mid,  ^'  Sir,  I  have  antieipttted  jovr 
wifllies,  and  my  orders  are  given."  Washington,  with  tears  in  his  ejee, 
extended  to  him  his  hand,  and  said,  ^*  Gol.  Brooks,  this  is  just  whal 
I  expected  from  joa."  What  a  scene  for  an  artist !  In  1780,  CoL  , 
Brooks  delivered  a  Masonic  oration  at  West  Point,  in  the  presence  of 
the  noble  Washington.  He  was  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  in  1786,  and  major-general  of  the  Massa- 
dinaetts  troops  in  Shays'  insurrection.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of 
Ae  State  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constituti<»i. 
Was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  In  1795  Gen. 
Brooks  published  an  oration  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society. 
In  1800  he  published  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  at  Medford. 
He  had,  previous  to  this  period,  been  appointed  a  U.  S.  marshal, 
and  supervisor  of  the  direct  tax.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  first 
temperance  society  in  New  England,  on  its  institution,  in  1813.  He 
was  the  State  adjutant-general  under  Caleb  Strong,  and  Grovemor 
I  of  the  State  fit)m  1816  to  1823.  We  well  remember  the  beautifbl 
scene  of  August  25,  1824,  when  La&yette  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the 
manfflon-house  at  the  head  of  P)u*k-street,  attended  by  Gov.  Eustis  on 
the  right,  and  his  immediate  predecessor,  Qov.  Brooks,  on  the  left  side 
<^him,  each  in  full  military  dress  amid  the  cheerings  of  the  gathered 
mnltitnde,  and  the  escort  of  the  Boston  regiment,  on  retiring  to 
their  quarters.  When  La&yette  visited  his  old  companion-in-anna, 
during  this  month,  one  of  the  arches  displayed,  on  his  entrance  into 
Medford,  this  inscription,  "Welcome  to  our  Hills  and  Brooks." 
Gov.  Brooks  died  at  Medford,  March  1,  1825. 

Lieut  John,  a  son  of  Grov.  Brooks,  of  youthful  beauty  and  generous 
enterprise,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10,  1813,  on 
board  Perry's  flag-ship  Lawrence.  Alexander  S.,  his  other  son,  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  army.  Lucy  married  Rev.  Geo.  0.  Stuart,  of  Canada. 
"In  the  character  of  this  estimable  man,"  remarks  his  pastor, 
Andrew  Bigelow,  D.  D.,  "there  was  a  junction  of  qualities  equally 
great  and  good.  Great  qualities  he  certainly  possessed.  The  faculties 
of  his  mind,  naturally  of  no  inferior  order,  had  been  unusually  strength- 
ened by  culture  and  exercise.  Separately,  they  were  all  entitled  to 
reqpect  on  the  score  of  power ;  and,  had  the  entire  assemblage  centred 
in  some  one  not  endued  with  his  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  or  in 
whose  breast  a  baleful  ambition  reigned,  they  would  have  clearly 
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pio?ed  the  fomomar  to  be  »  teknted  man,  in  ihe  popular  WBom  of  tfie 
phrase.  In  the  ease  snppoeed,  they  would  have  stood  all  nalced  and 
<qpen,  and  have  glared  npon  hunuin  obaeryatkxL"  The  beat  memoir 
of  John  Brooks  extant  is  that  written  by  his  pastor. 


HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS. 

JULY  4,  1788.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBB. 

In  this  spirited  and  elegant  oration  of  Mr.  Otis,  it  is  remarked : 
''  A  review  of  the  history  of  the  North  American  settlements  ezhibitB 
an  early  and  almost  a  continual  straggle  between  tyranny  and  avarice 
npon  one  side,  and  an  ardent  sense  of  native  liberty  upon  the  other. 
Those  are  mistaken  who  think  that  the  original  source  of  oppression  % 
may  bo  traced  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Stamp  Act  The  first  oolcmial 
institution  established  in  Virginia  was  subjected  to  an  arbitrary 
council,  dependent  upon  the  ci^ricious  pleasure  of  a  king.  Patience 
and  enterprise  at  length  had  discovered  to  the  inhabitants  a  staple 
production  at  that  period  peculiar  to  the  colony,  when  the  harsh  man- 
date of  a  tyrant  foe  had  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  condemned  commerce 
to  defile  her  infant  hands  in  the  fraitless,  ignoble  drudgery  of  searching 
after  mines.  In  other  southern  colonies,  instances  are  not  wanting 
of  inquisitorial  writs  and  of  violated  charters. 

'^  It  must,  however,  bo  allowed,  that,  sheltered  by  the  canopies  of 
their  paramounts,  they  were  in  general  less  exposed  than  their  sister 
provinces  to  the  scorching  rays  of  supreme  majesty.  Advancing  into 
New  England,  the  system  of  oppression  becomes  more  uniform,  and 
the  resistance  consequently  more  conspicuous.  No  affluent  proprie- 
tary appeared  to  protect  our  hardy  ancestors.  The  immeasurable  wild 
had  yielded  to  their  industry  a  vacancy  barely  sufficient  for  their 
household  gods.  At  the  same  moment,  the  pestilential  breath  of  a 
despot  blew  into  their  country  a  swarm  of  locusts,  commissioned  to 
corrode  their  liberties  to  the  root  Even  in  those  early  times,  not 
only  the  freedom,  but  the  use  of  the  press,  was  prohibited ;  new  taxes 
were  imposed;  old  charters  were  abrog^Uied;  citiaens  were  impressed. 
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The  orown  of  England  reetrained  emigrationB  from  that  ooimtrj,  dia- 
eooraged  population  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  confiscated  estalet, 
sappressed  the  habitual  modes  of  public  worship,  and  precluded  the 
wretched  privilege  of  complaint.  Oppressed  in  a  manner  so  irritating, 
so  unworthy,  how  did  our  fore&thers  sustain  these  accumulated  mis- 
eries 7  Did  they  crouch,  dismayed,  beneath  the  iron  sceptre  7  Did 
they  commit  treason  against  themselves,  by  alienating  the  dearest  pre- 
rogatives of  humanity  ?  No ;  we  find  them  persevering  in  decent, 
pathetic  remonstrances,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  refusing  to 
surrender  their  patent  to  Cromwell,  and  exhibiting  a  bill  of  rights  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration.  After  the  abdication  of  James,  the  tri- 
umph of  liberty  in  Britain  became  complete.  Ministers  naturally 
grew  fearful  lest  her  pervading  influence  should  extend  to  the  colonies; 
and  from  the  era  of  the  Revolution  until  the  gloomy  hour  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  plan  of  our  slavery  was  always  resumed  in  the  inter- 
vab  of  domestic  peace.  Affiurs  now  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect 
The  minds  of  men  became  vehemently  agitated ;  and,  after  a  sad  vari- 
ety of  disappointment,  the  citizens  of  these  provinces  were  compelled 
to  draw  their  swords,  and  to  appeal  to  the  God  of  armies.  What,  then, 
may  we  hence  infer,  were  the  principles  which  actuated  the  high-spir- 
ited Americans,  placed  in  a  situation  so  critical  and  disastrous  7  They 
were  elevated,  patriotic,  godlike.  They  induced  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  ease  and  fortune,  a  contempt  for  danger,  and  inspired  confidence  in 
leaders  chosen  by  themselves.  What  were  the  manners  ?  These  con- 
sisted in  honor,  temperance,  fortitude,  religion.  What  were  the  feel- 
ings? These,  no  power  of  language  can  describe.  Uad  they  still 
continued  to  animate  our  bosoms,  they  might  have  supplied  the  want 
of  a  new  government,  which  now  alone  can  save  us  from  perdition." 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  a  son  of  Samuel  AUeyne  Otis,  a  native  of 
Barnstable,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Harrison 
Gray,  Receiver-general  of  this  province ;  and  second  to  Mary,  the  widow 
of  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Isaac  Smith.  His  father  was 
early  in  mercantile  life,  settled  in  Boston,  and  was  active  in  tlie  cause 
of  liberty,  but  was  too  youthful  to  become  eminent  in  the  Revolution, 
like  his  brother  James,  the  great  advocate.  He  was,  however,  a  rep- 
resentative from  Boston  in  1776,  and  member  of  the  State  convention 
of  1780.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  Speaker  of  the 
Hoose,  1784.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  n^otiate  regarding  Shays'  insurrection.    He  was  elected  a  member 
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of  OoDgresB  m  1788,  and  after  the  adoptioQ  of  the  fiadenl  ocmtil^ 
tkm  was  ohosen  Seoretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  whkk 
he  filled  with  scrapolous  fideli^,  blandnees  and  courtesy, —  withooti 
it  is  said,  being  absent  from  his  post  a  single  day  daring  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  and  till  his  decease,  amid  the  collision  of  party  strife,  to 
the  approbation  of  all  parties.  He  died  at  Washington,  April  22, 
1814,  aged  73. 

The  grandfiskther  of  the  subjectof  this  article — Hiarrison  Gray,  Esq. 
—  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  removed  from  Boston,  March  17, 
1776,  with  the  British  troops,  on  their  evacuation.  John  Adams  onoe 
impulsively  said  of  Harrison  Gray,  that  he  has  a  very  tender  mind, 
and  is  extremely  timid.  He  says,  ''When  he  meets  a  man  of  the  other 
side,  he  talks  against  him;  when  he  meets  a  man  of  our  sidoi  he 
of^poses  him, — so  that  he  fears  he  shall  be  thou^t  against  everybody, 
and  so  everybody  will  be  against  him."  And  at  another  time,  Mr.  Adams 
remarked :  ''  I  went  in  to  take  a  pipe  with  brother  Granch,  and  thtire 
I  found  Zab  Adams.  He  told  me  he  heard  that  I  had  made  two  very 
powerful  enemies  in  this  town,  and  lost  two  very  valuable  clients — 
Treasurer  Gray  and  Ezekiel  Goldthwaito;  and  that  he  heard  that 
Gray  had  been  to  me  for  my  account,  and  paid  it  oSj  and  determined  to 
have  nothmg  more  to  do  with  me.  0,  the  wretched,  impotent  malice ! 
They  show  their  teeth, — they  are  eager  to  bite, — but  they  have  not 
strength.  I  despise  their  anger,  their  resentment,  and  their  threats; 
but  I  can  tell  Mr.  Treasurer  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  tell  the 
world  a  tale  which  will  infallibly  unhorse  him,  whether  I  am  in  the 
house  or  out  K  this  province  knew  that  the  public  money  had  never 
been  counted  these  twenty  years,  and  that  no  bonds  were  given  last 
year,  nor  for  several  years  before,  there  would  be  so  much  uneasiness 
about  it  that  Mr.  Treasurer  Gray  would  lose  his  election  another  year.'* 
And  Trumbull,  in  McFingaJ,  satirically  says : 

**  What  Puritan  coald  ever  pray 
In  godlier  tone  than  Treasorer  Qray  ? 
Or  at  town-meetingi,  speeehifying. 
Could  utter  more  melodious  whine, 
And  shut  his  eyes,  and  vent  his  moan, 
Like  owl  afflicted  in  the  sun  ?  ** 

Bold  imputations  having  been  declared  that  Treasurer  Gray  had 
appropriated  funds  of  this  province  to  private  purposes,  the  grand- 
son i»epared  a  clear  refutation  of  the  unjust  accusation,  from  which  we 
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nkel  a  portion.  It  may  be  found  entire  in  Russell's  .Gentinel,  June, 
1880.  Alluding  to  grand&ther  Gray,  Mr.  Otis  says :  ^'  I  was  indeed 
only  nine  years  old  when  I  last  saw  him,  but  my  recollections  of  him 
and  of  the  drcumstances  of  his  exile  are  assodatei  with  the  most  mid 
and  aliectionate  impressions  of  that  tender  age.  My  paternal  anoes- 
tes  were,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  high  Whigs.  My  paternal  grand- 
Ether  was  president  of  the  council  held  in  1774,  immediately  after 
tlie  disBolutaon  de  facto  of  the  regular  goyemment,  by  Oage ;  and  in 
the  years  next  following  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Boston,  my 
uncles  and  father  were,  some  of  them,  in  the  Greneral  Court,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  public  transactions  of  the  times.  In  1776, 
my  fiither,  with  his  wife,  the  treasurer's  only  daughter  and  children, 
took  refuge  in  my  paternal  grandfather's  mansion  in  the  country.  In 
1776,  immediately  after  the  evacuation,  we  returned  to  Boston.  Thoogh 
the  opposite  political  attitudes  of  the  two  fiimilies  never  interrupted  for 
a  moment  the  tender  attachment  of  my  parents  for  each  other,  yet  the 
eeporation  of  my  &ther  from  her  father,  whose  darling  child  she  was, 
preyed  upon  her  peace  of  mind,  and  finally  destroyed  her  health.  Thus 
it  may  well  bo  conceived  that  the  public  relation  and  af&irs  of  Treas- 
urer Gray,  from  November,  1774,  when  the  people  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  their  own  hands, — my  paternal  grandfather  then  being, 
in  &ct,  the  presiding  officer, —  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  country, 
and  that  his  departure  itself  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  were 
themes  of  constant  discussion  and  intense  interest  in  the  family  circle, 
in  my  hearing ;  and  that,  had  any  suspicion,  hint  or  accusation,  of 
his  carrying  away  the  public  money,  prevailed  among  the  ruling  party, 
they  could  not  have  been  hidden  or  forgotten  by  me.  Two  years  after 
this  time,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  began  a  correspondence  with  the 
treasurer.  After  the  peace,  and  before  I  was  of  age,  he  employed  me 
in  attempting  to  save  and  convey  to  him  something  from  the  wreck  of 
his  fortune.  In  1794,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  this  excellent 
and  virtuous  man  sunk  to  rest  Tet,  through  the  long  period  of  eighteen 
years  of  constant  correspondence  with  him,  and  the  longer  time  of 
six-and-thirty  years,  during  which  his  bones  have  been  mouldering  in 
the  grave,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  heard  of  the  suggestion  of 
any  defalcation  of  the  public  money  by  him,  or  of  any  offence  commit- 
ted against  his  country,  but  his  acceptance  of  the  mandamus  commis- 
8i<m.  But  I  well  remember  the  constant  exultation  of  my  mother,  in 
the  midst  of  her  troubles,  that  '  his  enemies  could  say  nothing  against 
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him.'  This  negatiye  testimony  shoiild  soffioe  to  put  down  the  idle  voA 
unsupported  &brication."  Mr.  Otis,  after  going  into  a  detail  uneqniy- 
ocallj  proving  the  financial  honor  of  his  maternal  grand&iher,  thus 
eloquendj  remarks :  ''  Ihave  never,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
written  a  line  in  vindication  of  my  own  public  character,  thoo^  fiir 
years  together  I  have  been  doomed  to  run  the  gauntlet  ihrou^  rank 
«nd  file  of  my  political  opponents.  But  I  have  now  no  choice.  Some 
old  resurrectionist,  in  fambling  over  the  tomb  of  a  relative  recently 
deceased,  disturbs  the  ashes  of  another  long  since  dead.  It  is  my  duty 
to  protect  them.  They  are  the  sacred  relics  of  my  earliest  firiend  and 
benefactor,  whose  name  I  bear,  whose  blood  is  in  my  veins,  and  whose 
exile  I  was  taught  to  regard  as  the  heaviest  cakmity  that  befell  my 
childhood  and  youth.  He  atoned  for  a  solitary  political  error  of  judg- 
ment by  sacrificing  fortune  to  principle,  and  left  instead  of  it  the  1^- 
acy  only  of  a  good  name.  An  attempt  is  now  made  to  conjure  up  a 
mist  of  slander  or  suspicion  over  his  antiquated  tomb.  To  the  name 
of  the  dark  magician  I  have  no  due.  He  calls  himself  Senex,  and 
deals  in  the  gossip  by  which  '  narrative  old  age '  betrays  its  approzimi^ 
tion  to  dotage.  I  hope  the  exceeding  absurdity  of  the  statement  into 
which  he  has  been  led  will  naturally  restrain  him  hereafter, — the  pro- 
pensity natural  to  old  folks  of  prating  about  sixty  years'  since, — and 
that  he  will  remember,  when  they  grow  anecdotical,  they  become 
obnoxious  to  the  character  once  given  by  a  lady  to  an  old  busy-body, 
who,  inquiring  what  the  world  thought  of  him,  was  answered,  'All  the 
women  think  you  an  old  man,  and  all  the  men  consider  you  an  old 
woman.'  '* 

Harrison  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Bev.  Mr.  Montague,  of  Christ  Church, 
Boston,  dated  London,  Aug.  1,  1791,  remarks  to  him,  in  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  as  follows :  '^  The  melancholy  state  in 
which  you  represent  religion  to  be  in  Boston  and  New  England  is  con- 
firmed by  all  who  come  firom  thence.  Is  this  one  of  the  blessings  of 
your  independence,  to  obtain  which  you  sacrificed  so  many  lives?  I 
am  glad  that  your  federal  constitution  '  has  had  a  very  great  and  good 
effect,'  but  very  much  question  whether  you  will  ever  be  so  hi^py  as 
you  were  under  the  mild  and  gentle  government  and  protection  of  Great 
Britain ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  my  countrymen  boast  (rf)  i^ 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  have  sacrificed  their  religion,  they  have  made 
a  poor  bargain.  They  cannot,  in  a  religious  sense,  be  called  a  fi:ee 
people,  till  the  Son  of  God  has  made  them  free. 
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'*  Ifc  18  very  sorprising,  oonsidering  the  establishment  of  the  Boman 
CSaiholic  religion  at  Quebec  was  one  of  the  heavy  grievances  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  complained  of,  that  your  governor  and  other  great  men 
in  your  town  should  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  a  Boman  Catfaolio 
dmrch,  to  hear  a  Romish  bishop,  on  a  Sunday ;  and  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  chaplains  who  officiated  at  a  public  dinner !  I  cannot,  at 
present,  account  for  their  inconsistency  any  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
the  part  they  took  in  the  late  unhappy  contest  lays  so  heavy  upon  their 
ooDsciences  that  they  imagine  no  one  can  absolutely  absolve  them  bol 
a  Bomish  priest" 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  8, 1765,  on  the  estate 
adjoining  the  Bevere  House,  and  next  that  of  the  late  Capt.  Jonathan 
Chi4>man.  He  remembered  standing  at  the  window  of  his  birth-plaoi| 
to  see  the  British  regulars,  when  on  the  march  to  Lexington.  Ha 
entered  the  public  Latin  School  in  1773.  The  youthful  days  of  Mr. 
Otis,  at  this  period,  are  narrated  by  himself,  in  his  speech  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Otis  School,  on  Lancaster-street,  March  13,  1845 ;  and 
this  was  his  last  public  address.  Mr.  Otis  said  that  nothing  was  nunna 
remote  firom  his  mind  than  the  idea  of  making  an  address  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  as  education.  The  day  for  making  addresses 
had  long  since  passed  with  him.  Old  men  should  know  when  to 
retire.  They  should  not,  like  old  ladies,  appear  in  public  bedizened 
with  the  ornaments  of  youth.  He  was  not  competent  to  make  one 
now,  but  he  could  do  what  all  old  men  could, —  tell  a  story  about  him- 
self. As  the  school  had  been  named  after  him,  he  was  vain  enough  to 
suppose  that  some  of  the  pupils  would  be  interested  in  hearing  some- 
thing that  related  to  his  school-boy  days.  He  was  a  Boston  boy,  and 
he  had  received  all  his  education  at  the  public  schools  after  he  was 
seven  years  old.  He  cherished  a  great  affection  for  those  days,  and  he 
thought  with  pleasure  on  the  memory  of  his  schoolmasters,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  on  good  terms,  excepting  an  occasional  flogging. 
The  first  school  he  went  to  was  a  quasi  public  school.  It  was  kept  by 
Master  Griffith,  in  Hanover-street.  His  friend,  Deacon  Grant,  who 
was  near  him,  knew  exactly  where  it  was.  Master  Griffith  was  a 
worthy  old  creature,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  facetiousness.  His 
ideas,  as  to  rewards,  were  a  httle  peculiar.  Every  Wednesday  after- 
noon, the  boys  who  had  demeaned  themselves  with  propriety  expected 
to  receive  a  prize,  which  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  But  what 
did  they  think  it  was  ?    Shellbarks,  thrown  out  of  the  window,  fisr 
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the  bo jB  soninUed !  He  then  went  to  the  Lttin  Sobool,  irineb 
was  in  Sdbod-etreet  The  master,  Mr.  Lovdl,  waa  a  worthy  old  gen- 
tkinan ;  bat  there  had  been  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  the  Latin  and 
the  writing  sohoob,  which  was  the  cause  of  seferal  cnrioos  dqggnrd 
^hsions  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  some  extracts  of  which  were  repeated 
by  Mr.  Otis  with  homoroos  eflbct 

F<ur^  years  ago,  continued  Mr.  Otis,  the  place  where  this  adiod  was 
built  was  a  mill-pond.  The  tide  flowed  into  it  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  There  was  th^  no  expectation  that  a  sdiool-house  would 
ever  be  erected  on  this  spot.  There  were  ''  schools  "  of  fishea  here, 
but  there  was  no  schoolmaster,  except  the  successor  of  St  Anthony, 
who,  it  was  said,  could  preach  to  the  fishes.  Mr.  Otis  said  he  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  describe  the  great  advantages  which  the  children 
of  the  present  day  had  over  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  time.  What  did 
they  learn  then?  A  few  Latin  roots  to  squeeae  them  into  college,  and 
mere  ciphering.  They  had  then  none  of  those  advantages  which  be 
DOW  saw.  Therewas  not  then  that  groi^  of  learned  teachers,  whowere 
deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  country.  He  spoke  with  great  venera- 
tion of  those  who  had  lived  in  his  time ;  bat  he  did  not  think  it  was 
any  disparagement  to  their  memory  to  say  that  they  were  not  to  be 
onnpared  to  the  instructors  of  the  present  day.  He  commended  them 
to  their  teachers,  and  theirteachers  to  them;  and  he  prayed  them  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed,  and  to  improve 
the  opportunity  which  was  afiforded  to  them  of  becoming  good  and 
enlightened  citizens.  He  hoped  that,  as  the  school  had  been  called 
after  him,  they  would  remember  him  in  their  good  will ;  and  he  more 
afiectionately  and  fervently  commended  them — teachers  and  pupils  — 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  their  Maker. 

In  connection  with  this  period  in  the  youth  of  Otis,  we  have  a  rem- 
iniscence, finely  woven  in  his  own  charming  language.  ''  Barnstable,'' 
says  he,  ''  was  not  only  the  place  of  the  birth  and  residence  of  my 
immediate  ancestors  for  four  generations,  but  it  afforded  to  my  child- 
hood an  asylum  firom  the  storms  of  war,  and  a  retreat  for  my  peaceful 
studies,  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  weeks 
before  the  news  arrived  of  the  conflagration  of  Gharlestown.  This 
came  to  us  not  in  the  shape  which  it  has  since  assumed,  of  a  real  vic- 
tory, though  nominal  defeat ;  but  with  the  unmitigated  horrors  of  con- 
flagration and  massacre,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  our 
peaoefiil  villages  were  intended  to  be  sw^  with  the  fire  and  sword. 
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*^  I VB8  plfloed  lat  school,"  contiiuMB  Mr.  Otjm  "  with  the  adsiinbto 
{Mtnr,  Mr.  HiUiard,  of  the  east  perish,  iriiere  I  passed  my  time  fron 
Mondi^  to  Satardays.  On  the  last  day  ol  the  week,  I  was  sent  fir 
and  ocm?eyed  to  the  patriarchal  mansion,  and  attended  on  Sundays  the 
iriigjons  instroetions  of  the  pious  and  venerable  Mr.  Shaw.  In  these 
weekly  joomeyings,  I  became  &miliar  with  the  locaticm  of  every  hoose 
and  boilding  between  my  pconts  of  departure,  and  with  the  yoonger 
imnatesof  many  of  them;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  jot  down  the  prindpal 
part  of  them  upon  a  plan  of  the  road.  Barnstable  was  not  only  tlie 
soeoe  of  my  earliest  friendship,  but  of  my  first  love.  I  became  enam- 
end  of  a  very  charming  young  perscxi,  nearly  of  my  own  age, — bat 
die  oonrse  of  this  love  did  not  run  smoothly.  In  an  innocent  ramble 
gvcr  the  fields  and  hedges  with  her  and  other  young  persons,  she  had 
the  aisiortune  to  lose  a  necklace  of  genuine  gold  beads :  the  fimlt  was 
neither  hers  nor  mine,  bat  of  the  string  on  which  they  were  threaded ; 
butatill,  as  real  mint-drops  were  in  that  day  very  valuable,  and  treasury- 
notes  greatly  (m  the  decline,  the  circumstance  brought  me  into  some 
discredit  with  the  &mily,  as  accessory  to  a  loss  which  impaired  tlie 
bcolty  of  resuming  specie  payments  when  the  time  should  arrive,  and 
resulted  in  a  future  non-interoourse."  The  mother  of  young  Otis,  in 
a  letter  to  her  fiUiier,  while  in  this  seclusion,  speaking  of  him,  says, 
"lahall  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Harry,  of  his  own  writing  and  indit- 
ing,  which  will  enable  you  to  form  some  judgment  of  his  genius,  which, 
his  tutor  tells  me,  is  very  uncommon." 

Young  Otis  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1783,  when  but 
^hteen  years  of  age,  receiving  the  highest  honors  of  a  class  among 
whcMn  were  William  Prescott,  Artemas  Ward,  and  Ambrose  Spenoer. 
At  that  period,  his  young  friends  warmly  conceded  that  the  mantle 
of  his  eloquent  uncle,  James  Otis,  had  encircled  him,  for  he  was 
greatly  admired  for  brilliant  and  graceful  oratory : 

'* OtiB  rises  like  a  vernal  mom. 

Clear,  briHiant,  sweet,  in  nature's  gifts  arrayed, 
Where  not  a  olond  obtrudes  its  devious  shade." 

Here  we  will  again  recur  to  the  sprightly  and  delightfril  remembranee 
ef  Mr.  Otis  in  relation  to  this  period,  contained  in  his  letter  read  at 
the  oentennial  celebration  of  Harvard  University,  Sept.  8,  1886.  '^  "h 
is  now  fifiy-three  years  since  I  first  received  the  honcHrs  of  the  univer- 
sity.   Xhe  eurvivkig  number  cf  my  fellow-classmates  is  very  small. 
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To  those  of  us  ivbo  are  present — 'remnant  of  oarselyes'  —  these 
years  probably  appear  like  the  '  tale  that  is  told.'  My  own  career, 
llirough  the  long  period,  seems,  in  the  retrospect,  like  a  rapid  joomey 
through  a  path  beset  with  flowers  and  thorns ;  —  the  woniMb  reoeiyed 
firom  the  latter  remaining,  wh3e  the  oobr  and  fitigrance  of  the  finrmer 
are  gone  forever.  In  the  year  in  which  I  was  graduated,  the  com- 
mencement was  preceded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  independence  and 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  English  oration  was  assigned  to  me.  You 
will  naturally  presume  that  the  event,  adapted  to  enkindle  enthusiasm 
in  an  orator  of  the  gravest  character  and  age,  would  stimulate  the  fervid 
imagination  of  eighteen  to  paint  in  somewhat  gorgeous  colors  the  pros- 
pects unfolded  to  our  country  by  this  achievement  of  its  liberties,  and 
its  probable  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  other  nations.  I  remember 
lliat  I  did  so,  and  indulged  the  impulse  of  a  sanguine  temperament  in 
building  what  doubtless  seemed  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  myself, 
castles  in  the  air.  But,  had  it  been  in  my  imagination  to  conceive, 
and  in  my  power  to  describe,  what  we  now  know  to  be  a  reality,  I 
should  have  been  considered  as  ballooning  in  the  regions  of  bombast, 
and  appeared  ridiculously  aiming  to  be  sublime." 

Mr.  Otis,  in  the  same  admirable  epistle,  of  which  we  cite  only  a  part, 
makes  very  shrewd  remarks  on  the  great  topic  of  education.  ^'  It  is 
of  incomparably  less  moment,"  says  he,  '^  that  a  few  persons  should 
wear  the  gown  of  the  scholar,  than  that  the  great  body  of  the  commu- 
nity should  be  clad  in  the  costume  of  fixed  principles.  But  one  cannot 
flourish  without  the  other.  Unless  a  due  proportion  of  the  pe<^le  be 
educated  in  universities  and  colleges,  learning  must  run  wild.  There 
might  be  plenty  of  itinerant  orators  and  preachers  to  the  dear  people, 
and  of  political  sportsmen  to  set  man-traps  for  straggling  patriots.  It 
is  vain  to  say  '  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,'  unless  he  is  qualified  for 
his  vocation.  When  the  schoolmaster  has  been  educated  at  a  uni- 
versity, or  has  otherwise,  by  means  of  instruction  firom  scholars,  become 
fit  for  the  calling,  then,  indeed,  he  goes  abroad  a  most  respectable  and 
interesting  member  of  an  honorable  profession,  implanting  the  seeds  of 
religion  and  of  morality,  private  and  public,  wherever  he  goes.  With- 
out these,  he  travels,  like  a  pedler,  with  bundles  of  trashy  pamphlets 
and  orations  on  his  back,  scattering  his  miserable  wares  through  all  the 
cottages  and  workshops  and  kitchens  in  the  country,  defirauding  the 
humble  purchasers.  It  is  firom  the  colleges  that  the  wants  of  the 
legislatm-es,  the  pulpits,  the  courts  and  the  school,  can  be  most  e&cta- 
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aflj  Biqtplied.  They  are  the  mints  in  which  the  genuine  buUioQ  it 
hdgt,  and  the  pore  coin  stamped.  The  pulpit,  the  press  and  thesdiooly 
are  the  banks  of  deposit,  whence  it  is  circulated ;  and,  without  fire- 
ipfetkt  recurrence  to  the  standards  kept  in  the  mints,  they  will  put  in 
oirailaticHi  base  coin  and  rag  money,  to  the  confusion  and  destructiaB 
of  the  sound  currency.  Let  us  cultivate  and  adhere  to  the  prindplea 
taught  here,  and  not  trust  to  the  promises  of  the  conductors  on  the 
no&m  intellectual  railroad,  to  grade  and  level  the  hills  of  scienooi 
and  to  take  us  along  at  rates  that  will  turn  our  heads  and  break  oar 
bones.  Let  us  eschew  the  vagaries  and  notions  of  the  new  schodfli 
and  let  each  of  us  be  reminded  of  a  quotation  which  Burke  did  not 
think  unworthy  of  him,  and  be  ready  to  say, 

*  What  though  the  flattering  tapeter  Thomas 
Hang!  his  new  angel  two  doors  firom  us. 
As  fine  as  painter's  daab  can  make  it, 
Thinking  some  traveller  may  mistake  it  ? 
I  hold  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
To  quit  the  good  old  Angel  Inn.'  " 

On  the  year  previous  to  graduating  at  college,  Mr.  Otis  had  an 
impressive  interview  with  his  noble  uncle,  the  great  advocate ;  and  as 
it  was  the  last  period  of  intercourse  with  him,  we  will  quote  his  own 
words :  '^I  brought  James  Otis  in  a  gig  from  Andover  to  Boston,  in 
the  year  1782,  at  a  period  when  my  father  and  his  friends  thought  he 
was  recovered.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightfully  instructive  than 
his  conversation  on  the  journey,  but  it  was  in  reference  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  my  profession,  which  it  was  intended  I  should  pursue  under 
his  patronage.  But  I  went  back  to  college.  He  remained  at  home 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  was  induced  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  where,  it  is  said,  he  displayed  great  powers  in  a  very  pathetic 
case,  but,  as  I  have  learnt  from  those  who  heard  him,  he  appeared  a  sun 
shorn  of  his  beams.  His  house,  however,  became  the  resort  of  much 
company,  calling  to  visit  and  converse  with  him.  Gov.  Hancock  was 
particularly  attentive,  and  forced  him  to  dine  with  him  in  a  very  large 
party.  He  was  observed,  before  this  time,  to  become  thoughtful  and 
sad,  lying  in  bed  until  a  very  late  hour ;  but  immediately  after  the  dinner 
there  was  a  visible  oscillation  of  his  intellect.  He  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  recollection  of  past  days,  impressed,  probably,  with  greater  force  by 
the  presence  of  Hancock  and  others  of  the  convives^  by  the  scene  alto- 
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geiher.  There  was,  koirerer,  iio  ftemy.  A  Unt  iras  gifai  Urn,  If 
tiy  frther,  that  be  had  better  return  to  Afidorer ;  and  be  went  fik»  a 
lunb,  where  in  a  very  short  period  he  was  stitiek  with  li^tning." 

This  statement  implies  that  this  was  the  last  time  of  his  yisit  to 
Boston.  It  is  a  fiict,  howeyer,  that  his  nncle  was  moderator  of  a  town- 
meeting,  in  March,  1788.  Perhaps  Mr.  Otis  mistook  the  date  of 
eonvejing  him  from  Andoter. 

The  profession  of  law  was  the  porsoit  of  bis  cboioe  while  at  ooD^, 
and  he  long  anticipated  the  pririlege  of  entering  Temple  Inns,  Lcmdoii; 
bat  the  confiscation  of  his  grand&ther  Ghraj's  estate,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  his  &ther's  pecnniarj  aflbirs,  consequent  on  the  Beyolati<m, 
crashed  that  hope.  He,  however,  prepared  himself  for  the  profesrion 
under  the  guiduice  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  the  jurist  and  patriot.  He 
pursued  his  studies  with  an  intensity  of  application  unsurpassed  by 
any  young  student  in  the  courts  of  Suffi)lk,  being  well  apprized  of  the 
opinions  of  his  uncle  James,  who  said  once,  in  relation  to  his  fiither, 
when  he  had  it  in  view  to  study  law,  "  I  bold  it  to  bo  of  vast  import- 
ance that  a  young  man  should  be  able  to  make  some  iclat  at  his 
opening.  It  has  been  observed,  before  I  was  bom,  if  a  man  don't 
obtain  a  character  in  any  profession  soon  after  his  first  appearance, 
he  hardly  ever  will  obtain  one."  We  will  relate  a  remarkable  &ct  in 
relation  to  his  devotion  to  study.  Mr.  Bussey,  afterwards  an  eminent 
merchant,  who  was  accustomed  to  rise  early  to  go  to  his  store,  often 
noticed,  m  passing  Judge  LowelVs  office,  a  pair  of  shoes  posted  at  the 
window,  and  soon  discovered  that  a  young  man  was  engaged  there  in 
close  study.  Feeling  curiosity  to  know  whether  he  was  engaged  there 
all  night,  Mr.  Bussey  arose  one  morning  before  daybreak,  and,  as  he 
passed,  he  saw  the  shoes  were  on  the  window.  He  then  ventured 
to  inquire  of  the  young  law-student  if  he  engaged  there  all  night  in 
study .f  On  which  Mr.  Otis  replied  that  early  study  in  the  morning 
was  his  decided  choice. 

"  On  leaving  college,  in  1788,"  relates  Mr.  Otis,  "  I  entered  Mr. 
Lowell's  office  as  a  pupil,  and  in  the  following  autumn  was  graciously 
invited  by  him,  and  permitted  by  my  &ther,  to  accompany  him.  Dr. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Adam  Babcock,  in  a  journey  to  Philadelphia.  This 
aflforded  me  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  hours  of  unguarded 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  business  than  afterwards  occurred.  The 
whole  journey  was  a  continued  scene  of  pleasant  and  instructive  con- 
versation, and  on  his  part  of  kind  and  oondescending  manners,  spark- 


Kig  leodotM,  and  poetical  quotatioiia.  We  came  to  New  Yotk^ 
Utan  the  eYacuation  by  the  British  anny  was  coDsummatedL 
ISiere  Mr.  Lowell  found  Col.  Upham,  ud  of  Sir  Gay  Garleton,  and 
)fr.  Ward  Chipman,  judge-adTOcate,  as  I  recollect,  of  the  British 
amy, — both  old  acquaintances  and  early  companions.  Their  inter- 
liew,  after  eight  years'  separation  and  various  fortunes,  was  moat 
ootdiaL  They  introduced  Mr.  Lowell  to  Sir  Guy,  with  whom  he  and 
my  other  fellow-travellers  dined,  with  a  large  and  splendid  party  of 
military  and  civilians,  into  which  they  had  me  worked^  as  an  attach^ 
to  the  Boston  delegation ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  brilliant  as  Alexan* 
der'a  feast  While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Lowell  received  the  hospitality 
and  attentions  of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  had  begun  to  return 
finom  exile.  In  Philadelphia,  among  others,  ho  was  waited  upon  by 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  who  was  still  in  his  glory,  and  regarded  in  public 
estimation  next  to  Washington,  as  the  man  on  whose  financial  exer- 
tions had  depended  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  He  entertained  ua^ 
I  still  hanging  as  a  bob  to  the  kite,  at  a  dinner  of  thirty  persona,  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  I  left  him  at 
Philadelphia,  and  went  on  an  excursion  to  Baltimore  for  a  few  days. 
On  my  return  to  Boston,  I  resumed  my  desk  and  books  in  his  oSam. 
At  the  end  of  my  probationary  term,  in  1786,  Mr.  Amory,  the  partner 
of  Mr.  Lowell,  set  up  on  his  own  account.  I  was  thereupon  invited 
by  Judge  Lowell  to  take  his  place  and  business  in  the  lower  courts, 
which  I  gladly  accepted."  A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Otis  had  opened 
his  o£Sce,  the  late  Benjamin  Bussey,  already  alluded  to,  —  a  gentleman 
still  remembered  in  this  city,  —  needing  the  services  of  a  lawyer  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  found  none  of  the  profession  in  their  cham- 
bers but  Mr.  Otis,  whom  he  consequently  employed,  and  who  was  his 
advocate  ever  after.  Mr.  Otis  having  at  this  time  no  books,  and  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  any,  borrowed  of  Mordecai  M.  Hayes,  Esq-i 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  in  December,  1786,  which  he 
expended  in  purchasing  a  law  library.  At  the  close  of  his  first  year's 
practice  at  the  bar,  the  loan  was  refunded  out  of  his  professional 
income. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Otis  partially  turned  his  attention  to  military 
tactics,  and  in  1787  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  company  of  young 
gentlemen, —  the  Light  Lifantry,  which  in  1789  escorted  Washington 
on  his  entrance  into  Boston, —  which  station  he  held  until  1798; 
and,  presuming  that  the  present  Boston  Light  Infantry  is  a  scion  of 
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that  stock,  he  gave  this  company  a  splendid  entertamment  at  Us 
dence,  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  an  aid-de-camp  to  Major 
Qeneral  John  Brooks  in  Shays'  Insurrection.  In  1790  Mr.  Otis 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Foster. 

In  1792,  when  Mr.  Otis  spoke  with  great  eloquence  in  town-meeting, 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  opposition  to  Gardiner's  proposed  instmctions  to 
the  representatives,  tolerating  the  drama  in  Boston,  so  strong  was  his 
rhetorical  power,  that  Samuel  Adams  lifted  up  his  hands  in  ecstasy, 
and  thanked  God  that  there  was  one  young  man  willing  to  step  forth 
in  defence  of  the  good  old  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  At  another 
town-meeting,  in  the  Old  South  Church,  in  a  period  of  political  excite- 
ment, Mr.  Otis,  standing  amid  a  great  throng  of  people,  on  the  top  of 
a  pew,  exclaimed,  ''  There  is  ever  a  strong  spirit  of  discontent  am<Mig 
these  democrats.  Why,  Mr.  Moderator,  I  sincerely  believe,  if  they 
were  in  heaven,  they  would  forthwith  rebel"  On  this,  the  £Eunou8 
Dr.  Charles  Jarvis,  who  was  in  the  gallery,  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and 
remarked,  ^^  That's  good,  Mr.  Otis ;  I  should  like  to  have  said  that, 
myself." 

In  1796  Mr.  Otis  was  elected  one  of  seven  representatives  from 
Boston  to  the  State  Legislature ;  and  in  this  year  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  the  successor .  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  became  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  measures  of  Thomas  Jeflbrson.  He  was  one  of  the 
embarrassed  number  who  had  to  choose  between  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr.  From  that  period  to  the  close  of  Madison's  war,  Mr.  Otis  was 
constantly  in  Congress ;  and  towards  the  close  of  Adatns'  administra- 
tion he  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  which  station  he  occupied  until 
he  was  succeeded  by  George  Blake. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798, 
the  government  was  located  at  Trenton.  In  that  summer.  President 
John  Adams  visited  his  seat  in  Quincy :  and  whilst  there,  Mr.  Otis, 
one  morning,  meeting  his  friend  William  Lee  in  State-street,  Boston, 
who  was  an  auditor  of  the  treasury  at  Washington,  and  a  decided 
opponent  of  Mr.  Adams,  proposed  to  him  to  ride  out  and  present  their 
r&^pects  to  the  president  Mr.  Lee  objected,  on  account  of  the  political 
stand  he  had  taken  against  the  federal  administration,  and  presuming 
he  would  not  be  a  welcome  visiter  to  his  excellency  just  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Otis  replied  that  himself  being  a  strong  advocate  to  the  president's 
principles  was  a  sufficient  passport,  not  only  to  the  president,  but  to 
the  whole  Essex  junto.    This  decided  Mr.  Lee  to  visit  Quincy  with 
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Ifr.  Otis.  On  arriying,  ihey  found  Qeorge  Cabot,  with  a  oommitfeM 
of  die  old  Essex  jonto,  who  had  oome  out  to  remonstrate  against  the 
ifipointment  of  Elbridge  (Jerry's  mission  abroad.  Mr.  Otis,  with  his 
friend  Lee,  entered  the  room  in  the  midst  of  the  pretf  dent's  reply  to 
the  oommittee.  He  most  cordially  received  them ;  and,  after  inviting 
tiiem  to  be  seated,  tamed  to  the  committee,  and  continued  in  warm 
terms  his  positive  and  fixed  determination  in  &vor  of  Mr.  Gerry. 
Otis,  seeing  the  committee  wince  at  the  strong  expressions  firom  the 
president,  and  thinking  himself  an  intruder  in  the  eyes  of  the  discom^ 
fited  committee,  all  of  whom  were  his  political  friends,  gave  a  wink  to 
Lee  that  it  was  high  time  to  retire ;  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  the 
president  and  his  speech  to  the  Federal  committee,  returned  to  Boston 
hiiddy  elated ;  and  from  that  day  Lee  became  a  convert  to  the  Adams 
^7,  for  the  independent  lor^  which  the  president  pomed 
towards  the  Essex  junto  committee. 

Li  the  year  1802,  a  political  vilifier  of  Harrison  Ghray  Otis  publicly 
dedared  that  he  was  a  member  from  the  royal  State  of  Massachusetts, 
who  labored,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  quibbling  attorney,  to  have  the 
alim  bill  passed  into  a  law.  This  man,  it  was  said,  is  not  entirely 
devoid  of  &ncy,  but  is  a  stranger  to  argument,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  truth  and  candor.  The  interested  British  merchants,  it 
is  reported,  procured  him  to  be  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  several  pecuniary  &vors  which  he  has  granted  these 
gentlemen  in  return  prove  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
qualification  of  gratitude,  and  a  bountiful  hand  to  his  friends.  He  is 
neither  devoid  of  filial  afiection,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  petty  man- 
oeuvres to  procure  an  addition  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  salary  of 
his  fether.  But  the  fear  he  expresses  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  his 
hatred  at  Lrishmen,  are  the  two  striking  characteristics  of  his  mind. 
Li  the  summer  of  1798,  Mr.  Otis  so  much  dreaded  a  French  invasion, 
that  it  is  said  he  would  have  removed  into  some  of  the  back  settle- 
ments, had  it  not  been  for  the  persuasion  of  Dwight  Foster  and  Greorge 
Thacher.  '^  No  man,"  says  Gallender,  one  of  the  rudest  and  coarsest 
politicians  of  that  day,  '^  can  be  more  ambitious  to  be  the  scavenger  of 
his  party  than  this  calumniator  of  the  Irish  nation.  Mr.  Otis  has 
since  obtained  his  wish,  for  no  man  is  more  employed  in  rallying  and 
collecting  together  the  scattered  dregs  of  Federalism  than  Harrison 
Gray  Otis." 

The  most  decided  refutation  of  vituperative  slander,  like  that  in  the 
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ptmgnfk  pmedingy  appeuB  in  tfie  akqiMBt  eokgna  of  SaMMltk 
Kaapp,  who  ramrked  of  HaRiaon  Gnj  Otk,  tluit  "ftom  Ui  onfli, 
•B  fit>m  Plato's,  swarmed  the  Hjblean  bees,  and  left  the  honeja  of  eia- 
queiiee  on  his  tongue.  Minenra  was  his  tutelar  goddess,  bat  Ae 
Graces  had  no  small  share  in  his  edocatioiL  His  political  ooone  ms 
early  shaped ;  and  &om  the  dawn  of  manhood  to  this  his  meridian  day, 
he  has  been  a  firm,  nndeviating  discipk  of  Washington.  Lcmg  in  pub- 
lic life,  he  has  constantly  been  the  champion  of  the  cause  he  eqxnatted. 
In  every  political  contest  he  has  carried  ternnr  and  dismay  into  the 
ranks  of  his  opponents,  searched  the  dark  caverns  of  corruption  and 
intrigue,  and  dragged,  with  Herculean  strength,  each  Cacus  to  the 
light,  and  held  him  up  for  the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  world. 
Democracy  knew  his  worth,  and  has  used  every  endeavor  to  allure  him 
to  come  over  to  her  cause.  Mighty  meeds  of  honor  have  been  hinted 
as  his  rewards,  but  he  did  not  yield.  We  love  him,  tot  he  has  fre- 
quently turned  aside  from  his  labors,  and,  with  reverence  and  homage, 
sacrificed  si  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Hamilton.  No  envy,  wUdi 
disturbs  little  minds,  chafed  his  breast ;  but,  penetrated  with  grie^  he 
shed  upon  Hamilton's  grave  such  tears  as  genius  weqw  at  the  kaa  of 
kindred  souls." 

Mr.  Otis  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1808  until  1805,  and 
President  of  the  Senate  in  1805,  which  stations  he  filled  during  twelve 
years,  with  grace,  dignity,  and  urbanity.  He  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  its  institution  in  1814,  and  continued 
in  that  vocation  until  April,  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Prescott,  the  &ther  of  the  historian. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Otis  was  his 
connection  with  the  Hartford  Convention.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  which,  October,  1814,  urged  arguments  in  frvor 
of  calling  a  convention  of  the  New  England  States,  because  of  internal 
difficulties  arising  from  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  member 
of  this  convention,  which  gathered  at  Hartford,  Dec.  15th  of  that  year, 
when  Hon.  George  Cabot  was  elected  president  The  nature  of  this 
conclave  may  be  apprehended  from  the  instructions  extended  to  ocmi- 
missioners  sent  to  the  General  Government,  January,  1815,  by  this 
State  and  Connecticut  Mr.  Otis,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  and  William 
Sullivan,  represented  Massachusetts  in  this  matter.  They  were 
instructed  to  make  earnest  and  respectful  ap^cation  to  the  government 
ol  the  United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement 
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wbmAj  Hhe  Sftato  of  BibMaehiisefcts^  sepantely,  or  in  eoooort  wiA 
iMghhnring  StatM,  may  be  enabled  to  aamme  the  defianee  of  their  te^ 
lilofki  aguuit  the  enemy;  and  that,  to  this  md,  a  reaioDable  portkxi 
ff  the  tasee  collected  irithinsaid  Statee  maybe  paid mto  the  respectivia 
trwaaikie  thereof^  and  apprc^riated  to  the  payment  of  the  bahince  doe 
to  die  said  States,  and  to  the  fatare  defence  of  the  same, —  the  amoonl 
to  paid  into  the  treaearies  to  be  credited,  and  the  disboraementB  so 
made  to  be  charged,  to  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  wen 
iinrther  required  to  consult  with,  and  to  solicit  the  assistance  and  oo^ 
vatioo  of,  the  senators  and  representatiyes  of  this  coomionwealth  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee.  The  commission  was  dated  Jan. 
Slf  1815.  The  commissioners  had  just  arrived  at  Washington,  aboat 
the  14th  of  February,  when  the  joyful  news  of  peace  was  proclaimed, 
thna  r^dering  nugatory  the  necessity  of  their  object ;  and  this  result 
was  doubtless  hastened  by  a  fear  of  the  consequences  rf  this  conven- 
IniL 

The  popular  clamor  was  forthwith  raised  against  the  Hartford  God- 
tbil,  accusing  its  managers  of  an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Uni(m ;  and, 
at  a  national  festival  of  the  Washington  Society,  a  democratic  leader 
said  that  it  was  a  dangerous  combination  of  internal  foes,  who  had  art- 
fiilly  entwisted  themselves  within  the  legitimate  branches  of  our  federal 
and  State  governments.  And  the  charge  has  been  reiterated  —  Novem* 
b^,  1850  —  by  another  democratic  leader,  the  moderator  of  a  party 
eancns  at  Faneuil  Hall,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  designed  a  nortb- 
sm  confederacy,  involving  an  entire  change  in  the  organization  of  our 
institutions.  The  lively  and  forcible  language  of  Fisher  Ames,  that 
felsehood  will  travel  from  Maine  to  Georgia  while  truth  is  putting  on 
her  boots,  was  fully  verified  in  the  early  efforts  to  assert  the  patriotic 
intent  of  this  assembly.  The  inquiry  has  often  been  urged.  Was  not 
the  Hartford  Convention  conceived  by  that  constellation  of  very  estima- 
ble and  talented  men,  the  Essex  junto,  as  it  was  brought  forth  by  that 
lener  light,  the  Bay  State  Legislature  of  Caleb  Strong  ?  We  will 
cite  Mr.  Otis  on  this  question.  The  convention  was  not  the  plan  or 
eontrivanoe  of  one  man,  or  of  a  junto,  or  cabal ;  but  a  simultaneous 
and  instinctive  conception  of  many,  prompted  by  the  nature  and  the 
imagined  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  surpassingly  eloquent  defence  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  from 
the  highly-polished  hand  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  like  his  speeches, — 
or,  rather,  orations,  as  they  should  be  tenned, —  so  often  pronounced 
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at  Fanenil  Hall,  in  the  halb  of  CongreeB,  and  in  our  State  Le^dator^ 
for  force  and  beoaty  of  argument,  wOl  be  treaaured  by  posterity  among 
the  noblest  effi>rts  of  patriotism ;  and  posterity  will  rank  the  epistleBef 
Junius  and  Otis,  for  purity  of  diction,  eflfeotiye  sarcasm  and  elevatioo  of 
thought,  as  models  of  diction,  in  both  hemisf^eres.  Moreover,  the 
speeches  of  Otis,  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  lenith  of  his  power, 
awakened  in  the  Bostonians  a  keen  jealousy  of  his  thirst  for  oonquest, 
and  remind  one  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  when  rousing  the 
Athenians  to  precautions  against  the  ambition  of  Philip  of  Maoedon. 

Mr.  Otis  remarks  that  his  mission  to  Hartford  was  forced  upon  him 
by  three-fourths  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  against  his  most 
earnest  remonstrances,  and  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  his  convenience. 
The  germ  of  the  expedient  may  be  traced  to  Gov.  Jones,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who,  in  September,  1814,  proposed  to  this  State,  in  case  of 
invasion,  to  march  his  troops  to  the  aid  of  any  neighboring  State,  and 
requested  the  cooperation  of  our  State  in  like  emergency.  The  great 
objects  of  the  convention  were,  to  devise,  if  possible,  means  of  security 
and  defence,  consistent  with  preservation  from  total  ruin,  adapted  to 
their  local  situation,  and  not  repugnant  to  their  obligations  as  memb^s 
of  the  Union.  The  faculty  of  defending  the  States  by  their  own 
militia,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  has  since  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress.  Mr.  Otis  says,  here  is  a  curious  subject  of  specu- 
lation for  posterity.  The  princi[»l  measure  of  an  assembly  intended, 
as  was  said,  to  concentrate  all  the  force  of  opposition  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  nation,  was,  by  deliberate  act  of  those  authorities, 
virtually  adopted ;  and  the  egg  that  was  laid  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Hartford  conclave  was  hatched  by  daylight,  under  the  wing  and 
incubation  of  the  national  eagle.  Those  who  serve  the  State  in  the 
ciril  department  have  no  court  of  inquiry,  like  those  in  tke  naval  and 
military  service,  for  protection,  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  popinjay, 
says  Otis,  who  can  throw  a  squib  or  discharge  an  air-gun  from  a  garret 
window, —  of  editors  who  pander  for  the  bad  passions  of  party,  and  for 
rivals  who  humble  themselves  to  imitate  the  starlings  and  halloo  ^'  Mor- 
timer," instead  of  giving  an  elevated  tone  to  the  public  sentiment,  in 
which  all  men  of  high  minds,  even  of  their  own  party,  would  be  glad 
to  harmonize. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  convention  was  influenced  by  a  decided 
love  of  country,  and,  of  course,  by  the  most  honorable  motives.  Another 
serious  object  of  this  convention  was  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  ciril 
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r,  M  in  liie  western  parts  of  MaasachuaettB  and  in  Gonnecticat  tliera 
a  decided  opposition  to  an  internal  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  oontin- 
umg  the  contest  with  Great  Britain.  We  make  this  statement  on  the 
antbority  of  the  Hon.  Jadge  Wilde,  probably  the  last  sarvi?or  of  the 
ddegiles  to  the  convention.  ''  I  am  sensible,"  remarks  Mr.  Otis,  '^  that 
among  snch  men  I  was  not  meet  to  be  called  on  ^Apostle.'  But  hsT- 
ing  nothing  to  retract,  no  fayors  to  ask,  no  propitiatory  incense  to  ofier 
upon  new  altars,  I  hope  there  will  be  seen  neither  vanity  nor  conde- 
scension in  my  declaring  that  I  am  unconscious  of  any  conduct  that 
would  justify  the  singling  me  out  as  a  political  desperado,  who  offered 
to  the  convention  projects  by  which  they  were  revolted.  I  challenge 
the  production  or  quotation  of  any  speech  or  writing  for  which  I  am 
accountable,  without  garbling  or  interpolation,  conspicuous  for  unseemly 
violonce,  intolerance,  or  even  disrespect  for  my  political  adversaries ; 
much  less,  pointing  to  a  disunion  of  the  States,  which  I  should  dread 
as  a  national  and  perpetual  earthquake.  In  the  ardor  of  debate,  I  have 
repelled  personalities  by  giving  '  measure  for  measure; '  but  if  I  am 
inimical  to  republican  principles  and  equal  rights,  I  must  have  basely 
d^nerated  from  my  parent  stock.  And  though  I  claim  no  merit 
from  ^  genus  et  proavos,^  yet,  that  I  should  go  into  the  convention 
to  instigate  others  to  pull  down  that  '  temple '  which,  for  at  least 
forty-and-two  years,  my  ancestors  with  their  countrymen  had  been 
engaged  in  building,  from  the  first  trench  and  corner-stone,  and  in 
which  I  had  always  professed  to  worship,  would  seem  to  be  an  unnatu- 
ral act,  at  least,  of  which  all  just  men  will  one  day  require  better  proof 
than  has  been  or  can  be  furnished  by  the  unjust.  My  political  sins 
are  those  of  congresses,  senates,  and  houses  of  representatives, —  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  first  of  the  United  States,  then  of  my  native 
State  and  city.  Of  my  full  ah'quot  part  of  these,  I  would  nothing 
extenuate,  and  more  should  not  be  set  down  to  me  in  malice.  I  have 
lived  to  see  triumphant  all  the  principles  of  the  groat  original  Federal 
party,  of  which  Washington  was  the  head,  and  of  which  I  was  an  indi- 
vidual member,  though,  by  the  perversity  of  the  course  of  human 
affiiirs,  I  have  survived  the  down&ll  of  the  party  itself.  There  is  no 
prominent  feature  of  Federal  policy, — unless  the  alien  and  sedition  law 
be  so  regarded,  by  means  of  a  factitious  importance, —  which  the  ruling 
party  has  not  found  itself  compelled  to  adopt,  and  place  in  a  bolder 
rdief.  The  funding  system,  bank,  navy,  army,  loans,  taxes,  embas- 
sies,—- in  short,  whatever  appertaining  to  the  civil  and  military  estab- 
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lidunents  was  finrmerly  a  tiieme  (tf  oppositum, —  have  horn  patroniaHi 
not  merely  as  appendages,  but  easentials  to  the  machinery  of  goneni- 
ment  All  the  hydras  and  chimeras  are  transformed  into  goodly 
shapes  and  proper  agents.  And  not  a  question  has  beendecided — nor, 
as  fiur  as  I  am  informed,  agitated — upon  old  parly  {»rinciples,  since  the 
peace." 

Let  it  never  he  forgotten  that  the  very  system  recoimnended  by  the 
Hartford  Convention  became,  by  act  of  CkN^gress,  the  law  ct  the  land, 
and  its  effect  has  been  to  consolidate  the  national  union;  andthon^Mr. 
Otis  has  often  beeaa,  denounced  by  political  Hotqiurs,  in  public  caacus, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  posterity  in  all  coming  time  will  aimulfta* 
neously  concede  the  purity  ol  his  motives,  and  exclaim,  in  their  pio^ 
found  sense  of  his  honesty,  like  Aufidius  in  Shakspeare : 

"  If  Japiter  should,  from  yond  olood. 
Speak  dWine  things,  and  say  't  is  troe, 
I'  d  not  believe  them  more  than  thee,  all  nolde  Maxciiu  !  ** 

President  Jdm  Quincy  Adams  declared,  in  a  communication  under 
his  authority,  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Oct.  21,  1828,  that 
during  the  session  of  Congress  in  1808  he  had  informed  his  confiden- 
tial ccmrcspondents  that  he  knew,  from  unequivocal  evidence,  althou^ 
not  provable  in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  object  of  certain  leaders  of  tiie 
party  which  had  in  its  hands  the  management  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  ''  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation ;  and  that 
in  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  efifect  that  purpose 
would  be  as  surely  resorted  to  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  design.''  And  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  following 
persons,  namely,  H.  G.  Otis,  Israel  Thomdike,  T.  H.  Perkins,  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  Daniel  Sargent,  John  Lowell,  William  SuUivan,  Charles 
Jackson,  Warren  Dutton,  Benjamin  Pickman,  Henry  Cabot  (son  of 
Hon.  George  Cabot),  C.  C.  Parsons  (son  of  Chief  Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons),  Franklin  Dexter  (son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter),  who  had 
requested  him  to  state  who  are  the  persons  designated  as  leaders  of  the 
party  prevailing  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1808,  whose  object,  he 
asserted,  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation,  together  with 
the  whole  evidence  on  which  that  charge  is  founded, — at  the  same 
time  protesting  that,  constrained  by  a  regard  to  their  deceased  friends 
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d  to  pQBteritf  ,  as  wdl  as  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  their  own 
Mor,  iDOSt  mAeaadj  to  declare  that  they  have  never  known  nor  sns- 
Mied  diat  any  F>^  ui  Massachnsetts  ever  entertained  the  design  of 
disBoliition  of  the  Union,  or  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confed- 
acy, — President  Adams  replied :  ''That  project,  I  repeat,  had  gcmeto 
0  length  rf  fixing  upon  a  military  leader  for  its  execution ;  and, 
tkmgh  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  time  never  admitted  of  its  execution, 
r  even  of  its  full  development,  I  had  yet  no  doubt  in  1808  and 
W9,  and  have  no  doubt  at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  key  to  all  the  great 
ovwnents  of  these  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  in  New  England,  from 
at  time  forward  till  its  final  catastrophe  in  the  Ebrtford  Convention/' 
nd  President  Adams  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter :  ''  It  is 
It  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  to  my 
fontiy  may  require  me  to  disclose  the  evidence  which  I  do  possess, 
id  for  whidi  you  call.  But  of  that  day  the  selection  must  be  at  my 
m  judgment ;  and  it  may  be  delayed  till  I  myself  shall  have  gone  to 
Bwer  for  the  testimony  I  may  bear,  before  the  tribunal  of  your  God 
li  Biine.  Should  a  disclosure  of  names  ever  then  be  made  by  me,  it 
il,  if  possible,  be  made  with  such  reserve  as  tenderness  to  the  feelings 
*  the  living,  and  to  the  fiimilies  and  friends  of  the  dead,  may  admon- 
II"  The  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
$ver  having  to  this  day  been  exhibited,  and  it  being  admitted  that 

is  not  such  as  would  suffice  to  establish  the  charge  in  a  court  of 
istiee,  the  opinion  remains,  for  all  purposes  of  evidence,  utterly  inef- 
etive.  We  have  the  charity  to  express  the  opinion  that  President 
dams  over-estimated  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relied, 
-an  opinion  which,  at  the  worst,  docs  him  no  injustice,  since,  should 

be  well  founded,  his  mistake  of  judgment  would  be  like  that  of 
gated  partisans  of  every  name  and  age.  The  origin  of  the  whole 
lystery  is  probably  traceable  to  the  disclosures  of  John  Ilenry,  an 
ficer  in  the  British  army,  who,  in  the  year  1809,  was  employed  by 
ir  Junes  Craig,  the  (rovemor  of  Canada,  to  visit  the  United  States  for 
le  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  dominant  party  of  New  £ng- 
ad  would  fiivor  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a  connection  witli 
a«at  Britain.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Dwight's  History  of  the  Hart- 
ird  Convention,  and  to  Walsh's  review  of  that  work  in  the  American 
jnarterly  Review,  for  a  clear  development  of  this  subject.  In  reply 
>  the  inquiry,  Why  not  leave  the  honor  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
here  Ford's  heroine  left  her  &me,  ^<to  Memory,  and  Time's  old 
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dftogfatery  Truth  "  1  —  Mr.  Walsh  says,  in  reply,  finr  the  nmple 
that  all  experienoe  has  taught  us  that  memocy  is  always  defiscfcive,  and 
truth  frequently  perverted.  Already,  in  the  case  befine  us,  newspaper 
surmises  have  gradually  grown  up  into  rhetorical  text  j  and  these,  by 
dint  of  repetition,  are  &st  forming  into  materials  for  history. 

In  the  year  1817  Mr.  Otis  was  elected,  by  a  strong  yote  of  the  Stite 
Legislature,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Joseph 
B.  Vamum,  the  successor  of  Timothy  Pickering.  Here  Mr.  Otis 
shone  with  peculiar  lustre,  for  his  force  as  a  statesman  and  graoefbl 
rhetoric.  His  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  on  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion, January,  1820,  was  a  noble  burst  of  eloquence,  in  a  caveat  on 
slavery,  classed  among  the  imperishable  few  of  the  floor  of  Congress. 
He  was  ever  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  native  State,  especially  in 
asserting  her  claims  in  public  service  during  the  contest  with  Britain. 
Mr.  Otis  resigned  his  seat  in  1823 ;  and,  on  the  retirement  of  John 
Brooks  fit)m  the  chair  of  State,  he  became  the  Federal  candidate,  in 
competition  with  William  Eustis.  Mr.  Otis  was  defeated ;  and  he 
remarked  to  a  friend,  ''  My  &ilure  in  this  contest  was  a  mortification 
and  a  severe  disappointment  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  look  back  upon 
it  now  without  regret.  I  regard  it  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of  my 
life.  I  have  been  a  happier  and  better  man,  since  I  vras  thrown  out  of 
political  life,  than  I  should  ever  have  been  had  I  remained  in  it" 

Mr.  Otis  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  city  in  1829,  and  in  the 
inaugural  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  he  remarks :  '^  With  the 
friends  of  former  days,  whose  constancy  can  never  be  forgotten,  others 
have  been  pleased  to  unite,  and  to  honor  me  with  their  sufirages,  who 
hold  in  high  disapprobation  the  part  I  formerly  took  in  political  affidrs. 
Their  support  of  me  on  this  occasion  is  no  symptom  of  a  change  of 
their  sentiment  in  that  particular.  I  presume  not  to  infer  from  it  even 
a  mitigation  of  the  rigor  with  which  my  public  conduct  has  been 
judged.  But  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  take  it  for  granted  that  those 
who  have  favored  me  with  their  countenance  on  this  occasion  confide 
in  my  sense  of  the  obligation  of  veracity,  and  of  the  aggravated  prof- 
ligacy that  would  attend  a  violation  of  it,  standmg  here  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  my  country.  On  this  faith,  I  feel  myself  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion, —  the  first,  and  probably 
the  last,  so  appropriate,  that  it  will  be  in  my  power, —  distinctly  and 
solemnly  to  assert,  that  in  no  time  in  the  course  of  my  life  have  I 
been  present  at  any  meeting  of  individuals,  public  or  private,  (tf  the 
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mtaj  or  liie  fisw,  or  priTj  to  anj  oorraqpondeaoe  of  whatever  desonp- 
tioQ,  in  which  any  proposition  having  for  its  object  the  dissolution  of 
the  Unicm,  or  its  dismemberment  in  any  shape,  or  a  separate  confed- 
eracy, or  a  forcible  resbtance  to  the  government  or  laws,  was  ever 
made  or  debated;  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
Bdieme  was  ever  meditated  by  distinguished  individuak  of  the  old  Fed- 
Bnl  ffBTty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  which  habits  of 
intimacy  and  communion  of  sentiment  with  most  of  them  aflforded,  fat 
the  persuasion  that  they  looked  to  the  remote  possibility  of  such  events 
ss  the  most  to  be  deprecated  of  all  calamities,  and  that  they  would 
have  received  any  serious  proposal,  calculated  for  those  ends,  as  a  par- 
oiyam  of  political  delirium.  This  statement  will  bear  internal  evi- 
dence of  truth  to  all  who  reflect  that  among  those  men  were  some  bj 
the  firesides  of  whose  ancestors  the  principles  of  the  union  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  States  were  first  asserted  and  digested ;  firom  which 
was  taken  the  coal  that  kindled  the  hallowed  flame  of  the  Revolution; 
from  whose  ashes  the  American  eagle  rose  into  life.  Others,  who  had 
conducted  the  measures  and  the  armies  of  that  Revolution, —  Solo- 
mons in  council,  and  Samsons  in  combat ;  others,  who  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  watched  over  its  infimcy  with 
paternal  anxiety ;  — and,  I  may  add,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  that  all  of  them  regarded  its  safety  and  success  as  the  best  hope 
of  this  people,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  firiends  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world.  I  again  express  my  hope  that  these  remarks  will  not  be 
considered  ill-timed.  They  are  a  testimony  ofiered  in  defence  of  the 
memory  of  the  honored  dead,  and  of  patriotic  survivors,  who  have  not 
the  same  opportunity  of  speaking  for  themselves.  Their  object  is  not 
personal  favor,  though  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  desire  of  removing  doubts  and  giving  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of 
uiy  who,  by  a  magnanimous  pledge  of  kind  feelings  toward  me,  have  a 
claim  upon  me  for  every  candid  explanation  and  assurance  in  my  power 
to  afford." 

In  this  connection,  we  cannot  restrain  the  desire  to  introduce  an 
instance  of  the  condescension  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Otis  towards  his 
political  opponents.  At  a  festival  of  Federal  advocates  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  when  it  was  splendidly 
lecorated  with  the  banners  of  the  old  Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
March  4,  1829,  Mr.  Otis,  the  mayor,  gave  —  '^  Homage  to  the  oon- 
ititution,  manifested  in  respect  to  its  chief  functionary :    May  New 
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Eo^^Mid  oonquer  hk  esteem,  as  be  ocwquered  die  paUie  eaemj^  bj 
meeting  him  more  than  half-way."  And  when  Mr.  Otia  had  retired, 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  gate  this 
sentiment  —  '^  The  Mayor :  May  the  discerning  citisens  of  Boston  ven- 
der full  justice  to  his  patriotio  endeavors  for  the  welfiure  of  a  dtj  of 
which  he  has  so  long  been  a  conspicaous  ornament" 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  day  of  September,  1880,  just  previous 
to  the  delivery  ol  the  centennial  disooorse  on  the  history  of  Boston,  by 
Josiah  Qoincy,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Otis,  the  mayw,  on 
the  removal  of  the  monicipal  government  to  the  old  State-house,  in 
which  he  chronicles  the  men  and  the  occurrences  giving  celebrity  to  the 
edifice,  thereafter  named  the  City  Hall,  until  its  removal  to  Goort- 
square.  We  will  cite  a  few  passages  from  this  graphic  view  of  remem- 
branoes :  The  history  of  the  town-house,  considered  as  a  compagei  of 
brick  and  wood,  is  short  and  simple.  It  was  erected  between  the  years 
1657  and  '59,  and  was  principally  of  wood,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained. The  contractor  received  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  on  a 
final  settlement,  in  full  of  all  contracts.  This  was  probably  the  whde 
amount  of  the  cost,  being  double  that  of  the  estimate, —  a  ratio  pretty 
regularly  kept  up  in  our  times.  The  population  of  the  town,  sixty 
years  afterwards,  was  about  ten  thousand;  and  it  is  allowing  an 
increase  beyond  the  criterion  of  its  actual  numbers  at  subsequent  peri- 
ods, to  presume  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  erection  of  the  Town-house 
it  numbered  three  thousand  souls.  In  1711  the  building  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  built  with  brick.  In  1747 
the  interior  was  again  consumed  by  fire,  and  soon  repaired  in  the  form 
which  it  retained  until  the  present  improvement,  with  the  exception  of 
some  alterations  in  the  apartments  made  upon  the  removal  of  the  L^- 
islature  to  the  new  State-house.  The  eastern  chamber  was  originally 
occupied  by  the  Council,  afterwards  by  the  Senate.  The  representa- 
tives constantly  held  their  sittings  in  the  western  chamber.  The  floor 
of  these  was  supported  by  pillars,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  doors, 
and  at  one  end  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  State-street  In  the 
day-time  the  doors  were  kept  open,  and  the  floor  served  as  a  walk  for 
the  inhabitants,  always  much  frequented,  and  during  the  sessions  of 
the  courts  thronged.  On  the  north  side  were  offices  for  the  clerks  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  courts.  In  these  the  judges  robed  them- 
selves, and  walked  in  procession,  followed  by  the  bar,  at  the  opening 
of  the  courts.    Committee-rooms  were  provided  in  the  upper  stay* 
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Snee  tiie  reiiio?al  of  the  Legblatare,  it  has  been  faifernalfy  divided 
Dio  qMurtmentB  wad  leased  for  Tarions  uses,  in  a  mode  fiuniliar  to  yott 
JI,  and  it  has  now  undergone  great  repairs.  This  floor  being  adi^ted 
(T  the  aooonnnodatio&  oi  the  city  government  and  principal  offieerSy 
Aile  the  first  flocnr  is  allotted  to  the  post-o£Bce,  news-room,  and  priTate 
nrehooaee. 

"In  this  hrieS  account  of  the  natural  body  of  the  building,  which,  it  is 
olieTed,  comprehends  whatever  is  material,  there  is  nothing  certainly 
baling  or  extraordmary.  It  exhibits  no  pomp  of  architectural  grand- 
■r,  or  refined  taste ;  and  has  no  pretensions  to  vie  with  the  magnifi- 
eai  structures  of  other  counties,  or  even  of  our  own.  Yet  it  is  a 
goodly  and  venerable  pile ;  and,  with  its  rec^t  improvements,  is  aa 
■Bament  of  the  place  of  whose  liberty  it  was  once  the  citadel.  And 
thaa  an  interest  for  Bostonians  who  enter  it  this  day,  like  that  which 
I  Ht  by  grown  children  for  an  ancient  matron  by  whom  they  were 
saved,  and  whom  visiting  after  years  of  absence,  they  find  in  her  neat, 
haste,  old-foshioned  attire,  spruced-up  to  receive  them,  with  her  oom- 
iarlB  about  her,  and  the  same  kind,  hospitable  creature  and  ezcelloit, 
pliom  they  'left  in'  less  flourishing  circumstances.  But  to  this 
£fioe  there  is  not  only  a  natural,  but '  a  spiritual  body,'  which  is 
hs  immortal  soul  of  independence.  Nor  is  there  on  the  &ce  of  the 
arth  another  building, —  however  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  or  stately 
a  its  magnificence,  however  decorated  by  columns,  and  porticos,  and 
artoons,  and  statues,  and  altars,  and  outshining  '  the  wealth  of  Ormus 
r  ci  Ind,' —  entitled  in  history  to  more  honorable  mention,  or  whose 
pies  and  turrets  are  surrounded  with  a  more  glorious  halo,  than  this 
upretending  building.  ^ 

''This' assertion  might  be  justified  by  a  review  of  the  parts  performed 
J  those  who  have  made  laws,  for  a  century  after  the  first  settlement 
f  Boston ;  of  their  early  contention  for  their  chartered  rights ;  of  their 
srib  and  difficulties  with  the  natives;  of  their  costly  and  heroic 
nrtions,  in  fovor  of  the  mother  country,  in  the  common  cause.  But 
pass  over  them  all,  replete  as  they  are  with  interest,  with  wonder,  and 
fith  moral  Events  posterior  to  these  —  growing  out  of  them,  indeed. 
ad  taking  fix)m  them  their  complexion  —  are  considered,  by  refiecting 
MB,  as  having  produced  more  radical  changes  in  the  character,  rela- 
ionsy  prospects,  and,  so  fiu:  as  becomes  us  to  prophesy,  in  the  destinies 
f  the  bman  fiimily,  than  all  other  events  and  revolutions  that  hav« 
since  the  Christian  era.    I  do  not  say  that  the  principles 
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which  hftve  led  to  these  eventB  origiiiated  here.  But  I  Teniare  to 
assert'  that  here,  within  these  walls,  they  were  first  practioally  a{^>tied 
to  a  well-r^ulated  machinery  of  human  passions,  ocmscioiis  rights  and 
steady  movements,  which,  forcing  these  United  States  to  the  summit 
of  prosperity,  has  been  adopted  as  a  model  by  which  other  nations  have 
been,  and  will  yet  be,  propelled  on  the  railroad  which  leads  to  univerBal 
fireedom.  The  power  of  these  engines  is  self-moring,  and  the  motion  is 
perpetaal.  Sages  and  philosophers  had  discovered  that  the  world  was 
made  for  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  that  kings  were  less  entitled 
in  their  own  right  to  its  government,  than  lions,  whose  claims  to  be 
lords  of  the  forest  are  sapported  by  physical  prowess.  Bat  the  books 
and  treatises  which  maintained  these  doctrines  were  read  by  the  admir- 
ers of  the  Lockes,  and  Sidneys,  and  Miltons,  and  Harringtons,  and 
replaced  on  their  shelves  as  brilliant  theories.  Or,  if  they  impelled  to 
occasional  action,  it  ended  in  bringing  new  tyrants  to  the  throne,  and 
sincere  patriots  to  the  scaffi>ld.  But  your  progenitors,  who  occupied 
these  seats,  first  taught  a  whole  people  systematically  to  combine  the 
united  force  of  their  moral  and  physical  energies,  to  learn  the  rights  of 
insurrection  not  as  written  in  the  language  of  the  passions,  but  in 
codes  and  digests  of  its  justifiable  cases ;  to  enforce  them,  under  the 
restraints  of  discipline ;  to  define  and  limit  its  objects ;  to  be  content 
with  success,  and  to  make  sure  of  its  advantages.  All  this  they  did ; 
and  when  the  propitious  hour  had  arrived,  they  called  on  their  coun- 
trymen, as  the  angel  called  upon  the  apostles,  '  Gome,  rise  up  quickly ! 
—  and  the  chains  fell  from  their  hands.'  The  inspiring  voice  echoed 
through  the  welkin  in  Europe  and  America,  and  awakened  nations. 
He  who  Vould  learn  the  efiects  of  it  must  read  the  history  of  the 
world  for  the  last  half-century.  He  who  would  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences must  ponder  well  the  probabilities  with  which  time  is  preg- 
nant, for  the  next.  The  memory  of  these  men  is  entitled  to  a  full 
share  of  all  the  honor  arising  from  the  advantage  derived  to  mankind 
firom  this  change  of  condition,  but  yet  is  not  chargeable  with  the  crimes 
and  misfortunes,  more  than  is  the  memory  of  Fulton  with  the  occa- 
sional bursting  of  a  boiler. 

'^  Shall  I.  then,  glance  rapidly  at  some  of  the  scenes,  and  the 
actors  who  figured  in  them,  within  these  walls  ?  Shall  I  carry  you 
back  to  the  controversies  between  Gov.  Bernard  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  conmieifcing  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent  1 
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So  the  stead  made  against  writs  of  assistance,  in  the  ehamber  now 
intfmd^  for  your  mayor  and  aldermen,  where  and  when,  aooording  to 
John  Adams,  'Independence  was  bom,'  and  whose  star  was  then 
leeo  in  the  east  by  wise  men.  To  the  memorable  yindication  of  the 
ttoaae  of  Bepresentetives  by  one  of  its  members?  To  the  '^ Bights 
of  the  Colonies,"  adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  a  text-book,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  British  ministry?  To  the  series  of  patriotic  resolutions, 
protests,  and  State  papers,  teeming  with  indignant  eloquence  and  irre- 
sistible  argument  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  and  other  tax  acts  —  to 
the  landing  and  quartering  of  troops  in  the  town  ?  To  the  rescinding 
of  resolutions  in  obedience  to  royal  mandates  ?  To  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  untiring  struggle  in  which  the  Legislature 
was  engaged  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  supported  by  the  Adamses, 
the  Thachers,  the  Hawleys,  the  Hancocks,  the  Bowdoins,  the  Quincys, 
and  their  illustrious  colleagues  ?  In  fiict,  the  most  important  measures 
which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies,  according  to  Hutchinson, 
a  competent  judge,  originated  in  this  house,  in  this  apartment,  with 
dkose  men  who,  putting  life  and  fortune  on  the  issue,  adopted  for  their 
motto 

'  Let  tnoh,  saoh  onlj,  tread  this  secred  floor. 
Who  dare  to  Ioto  Uieir  ooimtiy  and  be  poor.' 

*'  Events  of  a  different  complexion  are  also  associated  with  the  Boston 
Town-house.  At  one  time  it  was  desecrated  by  the  king's  troops 
quartered  in  the  Representatives'  chamber,  and  on  the  lower  flo<Nr. 
At  another  time,  cannon  were  stationed  and  pointed  towards  its  doors. 
Below  the  balcony  in  King-street,  on  the  doleful  night  of  the  fifth  of 
March,  the  blood  of  the  first  victims  to  the  military  executioners  was 
shed.  On  the  appearance  of  the  governor  in  the  street,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  throng,  who,  to  prevent  mischief  to  his  person, 
though  ho  hod  lost  their  confidence,  forced  him  into  this  building,  with 
the  cry,  '  To  the  Town-House !  to  the  Town-House  I '  He  then 
went  forth  into  the  balcony,  and,  promising  to  use  his  endeavors  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  and  advising  the  people  to  retire,  they 
dispersed,  vociferating  '  Home !  home ! '  The  Qovemor  and  Goundl 
remained  all  night  deliberating  in  dismal  conclave,  while  the  friends  ot 
their  country  bedewed  their  pillows  with  tears,  '  such  tears  as  patrioto 
shed  for  dying  laws.'  But  I  would  not  wish,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  dwell  upon  incidents  like  these,  thankful  as  I  am  that  time,  which 
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ku  secured  oor  freedom,  has  extiDgaiflhed  our  reeentmenti.  I  them- 
fiire  turn  frmn  these  psinfiil  remmisoeDoee,  and  refor  joa  to  the  dej 
when  Independenee,  mature  in  age  and  loTeliness,  adyanoed  with  angefie 
grace  from  the  chamber  in  which  she  was  bom,  into  the  same  balcony; 
and,  holding  in  her  hand  the  immortal  scroll  on  which  her  name  aiid 
character  and  chums  to  her  inheritance  were  inscribed,  receired,  from 
the  street  filled  with  an  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  windows  glittering 
with  a  blaze  of  beauty,  the  heartfelt  homage  and  electrifying  peak  of 
the  men,  women  and  children,  of  the  whole  city.  The  splendor  of  that 
^orious  vision  of  my  childhood  seems  to  be  now  present  to  my  riew, 
and  the  harmony  of  universal  concert  to  vibrato  in  my  ear." 

When  our  immortal  Webster,  — that  presiding  genius  of  the  consti- 
tution, often  characterised  as  the  modem  Dexter,  —  on  the  decision  of 
the  Whig  party,  in  the  presidential  contest,  to  adopt  Zachary  Taylor 
as  their  candidate,  exclaimed,  in  the  heat  of  disappointed  ambition, 
that  it  was  a  nomination  not  fit  to  be  made,  thus  exciting  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  party,  our  venerable  octogenarian,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Otis,  in  a  magnanimous  spirit  of  conciliation,  addressed  an  epbde  to 
the  public,  in  the  style  of  freshness,  beauty  and  effect,  so  peculiar  to 
him  before  the  prime  of  life,  advocating  the  expediency  of  this  nomina- 
tion. It  had  a  tendency  to  unite  the  party,  and  insure  the  elevation  of 
Zachary  Taylor ;  and  this  last  generous  act  of  his  life  so  overpowered 
his  mind,  that  it  accelerated  his  decease,  written  as  it  was  under  the 
pressure  of  years  and  infirmity.  ''  The  general  objectiixis  to  placing  a 
military  chieftain  at  the  head  of  the  nation  are  two-fi>ld,"  says  Mr. 
Otis,  in  this  document :  *'  first,  the  apprehension  that  the  habits  of 
absolute  authority  may  be  carried  from  the  field  to  the  cabinet, —  that 
he  may  thus  be  inclined  to  say,  '  I  am  the  State ; '  and,  if  he  cannot 
bend  the  constitution  to  his  will,  to  pierce  it  with  his  sword.  But  a 
soldier  of  this  species,  before  he  is  intrusted  with  civil  oflSces,  displays 
his  character  sufficiently  to  give  warning.  like  the  rattlesnake,  he 
may  be  known  by  his  notes  of  preparation ;  and  if  the  people  will  incur 
a  danger  equal  to  plague,  pestilence  and  fiunine,  it  is  their  own  fi&ult 
Second,  the  want  of  political  experience,  and  other  qualifications  for  a 
new  sphere  of  action.  But,  for  these,  the  constituency  must  generally 
take  its  chance.  In  our  country,  few  persons  '  make  commonwealth's 
affikirs  their  only  study.'  Politics  are  not  a  regular  profession  for 
which  men  are  educated,  though  too  many  make  it  a  trade.  This 
last  objection,  therefore,  applies  to  all  other  professions.    Eminence 
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m  either  of  them,  eflpeciallj  of  the  bar,  k  regaided  as  an  eanaal 
of  abifity  adequate  to  the  moat  elevated  station.  Yet  a  great  lawjer, 
ai  fall  praotice,  can  do  litde  more,  if  so  mnch,  to  qualify  himself  tat  a 
new  vocation,  than  a  general  Thej  will  each  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  of  aflbirs  firom  the  public  journals  and  from  inter* 
course  with  others ;  and  neither  will  have  been  able  to  do  more.  The 
eoldier,  perhaps,  has  most  leisure  for  such  pursuits,  except  in  time  of 
aetoal  war.  The  studies  and  occupation  of  the  lawyer  seem  to  be 
moat  congenial  to  those  of  a  civil  chieftain ;  yet  great  names  may  be 
found  to  ccmtend  that  these  very  studies  and  pursuits  contract  the 
mind  of  the  practical  jurist,  and  impair  his  qualifications  for  enlarged 
views  of  civil  administration  and  adroit  diplomacy. 

"  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  a  truly  great  man  will  always  show 
himself  great  The  talents  called  forth  by  the  strategy  of  a  suooessioii 
oi  military  campaigns,  in  a  country  new  and  unexplored,  and  inaoeea- 
nUe  by  ordinary  means,  where  resources  must  be  created,  and  embar- 
rassments  not  to  be  foreseen  are  constantly  met  and  surmounted, 
would  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  varying,  though  less 
difficult  exigencies  of  civil  affairs.  For  myself,  I  rest  satisfied  that 
G«ieral  Taylor  would  be  found  fully  competent  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, for  the  same  reasons  that  I  think  Daniel  Webster  would  make  a 
great  general.  Each  would  require  some  little  training  and  experienoOi 
in  a  new  harness,  and,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  consultation  with  others. 
History  is  replete  with  heroes  transformed  into  statesmen.  Who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  great  Marlborough, 
in  the  councils  as  well  as  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne?  Where  did 
the  greater  Duke  of  Wellington  qualify  himself  to  settle  the  peace  of 
Europe,  which  he  had  won  by  his  sword,  associated  in  congress  with 
emperors  and  kings,  and  the  most  accomplished  diplomatists  from  the 
principal  cabinets  of  the  old  world  ?  And  whence  did  be  derive  the 
&culty  which  since  that  period  has  been  displayed,  in  the  intuitive 
sagacity  with  which  he  has  controlled  the  measures  of  the  British 
cabinet  and  peerage,  and  enabled  his  country  to  persevere  in  her 
career  of  power  and  glory,  despite  the  most  novel  and  serious  embar- 
rassments? In  what  school  did  the  great  Napoleon  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  affiurs  which  enabled  him  to  hold  the  strings  of  his 
administration  in  his  own  hands,  to  reform  the  interior  management  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  to  preside  in  a  council  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  and  civilians  in  the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  himself  initialing 
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some  of  the  most  esaential  improvmnentB?  finally,  our  own  great 
Washington  was  a  Samson  in  combat  before  he  became  a  Solomon  in 
ooanciL  On  very  mature  reflection,  I  am  satisfied  that  General 
Taylor,  in  a  short  time  after  he  shall  have  taken  the  chair,  will  acquit 
himself  of  his  high  duties  to  the  entire  public  satisfaction. 

'^  It  is  further  objected  that  General  Taylor  is  a  slave-holder.  This 
objection  comes  sixty  years  too  late.  It  was  disposed  of  in  substance 
by  the  original  articles  of  confederation,  and  annulled  in  form  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Northern  States  were  glad 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cooperation  of  the  South  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  '  no  questions  asked.'  Not  less  thankful 
were  they  to  cement  the  incipient  alliance  by  a  most  solemn  compact, 
expressly  recognizing  their  right  to  property  in  their  slaves,  and  engag- 
ing to  protect  it, —  treating  with  them,  as  proprietors  of  slaves,  as  our 
equals  in  all  respects,  and  eligible,  of  consequence,  to  all  offices  under 
the  constitution.  What  would  have  been  the  &te  of  a  motion  in  that 
^orious  assembly  which  formed  the  constitution,  or  of  those  who  might 
have  made  it,  —  George  Washington  present, —  to  declare  a  slave-holder 
ineligible  to  any  office  under  it  1  I  well  remember  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  State,  when  Hancock,  muflled 
in  red  baize,  was  brought  into  the  convention,  to  sign  the  ratification. 
The  evening  preceding,  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  measure  was 
made  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  by  an  assemblage  &vorable  to  it,  whose 
numbers,  Paul  Revere  assured  Samuel  Adams,  were  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  or  like  the  stars  in  heaven." 

This  vigorous  document  was  published  on  Oct  2,  and  the  decease 
of  Otis  occurred  on  the  28th  day  of  that  month.  His  remains  were 
entombed  at  Mount  Auburn.    He  was  aged  83  years  and  twenty  days. 

**  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast,  he  died, 
But  feU  Uke  autumn  fruit  that  meUowed  long,  — 
E'en  wondered  at,  beoause  he  dropped  no  sooner  ; 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  to  fourscore  years, 
Tet  fireshly  ran  he  on  three  winters  more. 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time. 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  siilL" 

Old  Faneuil  Hall  will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  forum  whence,  with 
a  voice  of  silvery  sweetness^  the  flashes  of  wit  and  stirring  eloquence  of 
our  Boston  Cicero  captivated  the  people.  Like  Cicero,  our  Otis  was 
by  nature  a  statesman ;  but  the  honestly-conceived  Hartford  Conven- 
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tioD,  of  whidi  he  was  the  most  powerful  advocate,  blighted  his  politioal 
eleratioQ  above  that  of  the  Senate  m  Congress.  Otis,  however,  was  the 
pride  of  die  Boetonians;  and,  while  many  a  political  opponent,  both 
from  the  press  and  the  roetnim,  to  use  the  words  of  our  native  poel| 
Sprague, 

"  Soils  the  green  gftrla&dt  that  for  Otk  Uoom, 
And  plants  a  brier  eren  on  Cabot's  tomb,** 

we  are  confident  that  posterity  will  view  him  as  a  luminous  star  in 
the  constellation  of  American  patriots.  He  was  never  rivalled  for 
eloquence  by  any  politician  of  his  native  city,  or  any  of  his  native 
State,  excepting  only  his  noble  kinsman,  and  the  accomplished  Fisher 
Ames.  The  contour  of  his  head  was  beautiful,  with  animated  eyeSi 
aii3  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  was  rather  tail,  of  noble  bearing,  grace- 
ful gestures,  and  courteous  manners.  A  fuU-length  portrait  of  Otis  is 
in  the  care  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association,  and 
an  accurate  portrait  by  Stuart  is  in  the  &mily.  William  Sullivan  aptly 
remarks  of  him,  that  he  was  the  orator  of  all  popular  assemblies, —  the 
guide  of  popular  opinion  in  all  the  trying  scenes  of  commercial  restrio- 
tioDS,  embargo,  and  war.  With  a  fine  person  and  commanding  ek>- 
quence,  with  a  clear  perception  and  patriotic  purpose,  he  was  the  first 
among  his  equals,  alike  ready  at  all  times  with  his  pen  and  his  tongue. 
And  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  his  pastor,  says  of  him,  that  the  action  and 
play  of  his  mental  power  was  so  easy,  that  one  was  apt  to  forget  the 
profound  and  subtle  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  dealing. 
His  power  of  nice  analysis  and  sharp  discrimination  was  extraordinary, 
and  the  broad  and  deep  wisdom  of  his  thought  was  often  as  remarkable 
as  the  language  in  which  he  clothed  it  was  brilliant  and  beautifuL 
The  biography  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  remains  to  be  written.  It  was 
well  said  of  him,  at  the  Harvard  centennial,  by  William^  H.  G^ard- 
iner,  that  he  was  the  first  scholar  of  the  first  class  of  a  new  nation, 
the  career  of  whose  life  has  been  according  to  the  promise  of  his  youth; 
who  has  touched  nothing  which  he  has  not  adorned,  and  who  has  been 
rewarded  with  no  office,  nor  honor,  nor  emolument,  to  which  he  was 
not  richly  entitled. 

19 
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GEN.  WILLIAM  HULL. 

JULY  4,  1788.    FOR  THB  MASSACHUSKTES  SOGEKTY  OF  CDrdNNATL 

The  patriotic  appeal  of  the  orator  to  his  oompanioDS  in  arms 
arouses  in  their  descendants  an  impressive  conception  of  the  boming 
ardor  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes :  The  return  of  this  joyful  anniver- 
»«y,  my  dear  friends  and  companiona,  will  naturally  recall  to  your 
minds  the  various  interesting  scenes  which  have  fellen  to  your  lot 
while  on  the  theatre  of  action.  The  rugged  and  thorny  paths  you 
have  together  trod, —  the  dangerous  but  honorable  part  you  have  been 
called  to  act, — the  mingled  emotions  which  have  been  excited,  while 
the  &te  of  your  country  was  uncertain,  and  the  scenes  of  your  military 
drama  were  continually  shifting.  In  the  recollection  of  these  important 
transactions,  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  companions  in  danger. 
Are  they  all  present  to  partake  in  the  festivity  of  the  day,  and  to  com- 
memorate those  great  events  for  the  acquisition  of  which  their  valor 
and  their  virtue  have  largely  contributed?  No,  my  friends,  many  of 
the  most  ornamental  pillars  have  fiJlen,  in  erecting  the  great  &bric  of 
freedom ;  and,  while  our  feelings  are  alive  on  the  subject,  scarcely  does 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  compensate  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice. 
May  unSEiding  laurels  ever  bloom  around  their  tombs !  May  monu- 
ments more  durable  than  marble  be  erected  to  their  memories !  May 
we,  my  brethren,  ever  bear  on  our  minds  the  amiable  and  manly  virtues 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  while  actors  on  the  stage,  and  the 
glory  and  dignity  with  which  they  closed  the  scene.  And  while  their 
memories  live  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  and  affections  of  a  grate- 
ful people,  may  faithful  history  transmit  their  illustrious  deeds  to  the 
latest  time,  and  her  Surest  pages  be  ornamented  with  the  lustre  of  their 
&me ! 

The  memorable  day  we  now  celebrate,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
we  are  assembled,  will  recall  to  our  recollection  the  period  which  gave 
birth  to  our  institution,  the  motives  from  whence  it  originated,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Having  for  more  than  eight  years 
devoted  our  lives  to  the  service  of  our  country, —  having  cheerfully 
endured  the  dangers  and  &tigues  which  are  incident  to  a  military 
employment,  and  having  seen  our  efforts  crowned  with  success,  the 
period  arrived  when  we  were  to  take  a  farewell  of  each  other.     A 
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80  mterarting  must  have  exeited  a  varietj  of  emolioDS.  Whilo, 
<m  the  one  hand,  we  were  animated  with  joy  that  oor  country  was  freed 
from  danger,  and  honorably  seated  in  the  chair  of  independence, — on 
the  other,  we  must  have  been  penetrated  with  grief;  not  that  we  were 
about  to  quit  the  splendid  scenes  of  military  command,  and  mingle 
with  our  f^ow-dtiaens ;  not  that  toil  and  poverty  would  probably  be 
our  portion, — for  to  them  we  had  long  been  wedded; — but  that  we  were 
to  act  the  last  affectionate  part  of  our  military  connection,  and  to  sep- 
arate, perhaps  never  to  meet  again.  Was  it  possible  to  suppress  the 
feelings  which  the  occasion  excited?  Did  not  the  same  principles 
whidi  had  animated  you  to  endure  the  fiektigues  of  war  and  dangers  of 
the  field,  for  the  attainment  of  independence,  loudly  call  upon  you  to 
ffistitute  a  memorial  of  so  great  an  event  ? 

When  the  representatives  of  your  country  bestowed  upon  yon  the 
honorable  appellation  of  the  patriot  army,  and  honored  you  with  the 
vnited  thanks  of  America  for  the  part  you  had  acted,  was  it  not  your 
duty,  by  your  future  conduct,  to  give  the  highest  possible  evidence 
that  the  applause  was  not  unmerited  ?  Gould  you  possibly  have  exhib- 
ited a  more  striking  example,  or  given  a  higher  proof,  than  by  forming 
an  institution  which  inculcated  the  duty  of  laying  down  in  peace  the 
arms  you  had  assumed  for  public  defence?  K  the  various  fortunes 
q{  war  had  attached  you  to  each  other,  if  there  was  sincerity  in  that 
friendship  you  professed,  if  you  wished  to  contribute  a  small  portion 
of  the  little  you  possessed  to  the  relief  of  your  unfortunate  compan- 
ions, was  it  possible  for  you  to  separate,  without  forming  yourselves 
into  a  society  of  friends,  for  the  continuance  and  exercise  of  these 
benevolent  purposes  ?  Heaven  saw  with  approbation  the  purity  of  your 
intentions,  and  your  institution  arose  on  the  broad  foundation  of  patri- 
otism, friendship,  and  charity. 

William  Hull  was  born  at  Derby,  Gt.,  June  24,  1753.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1772 ;  studied  divinity  during  one  year,  and 
then  attached  himself  to  the  Law  School  in  Litchfield,  Ct.,  and  entered 
the  bar  in  1775 ;  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
as  a  captain. 

The  first  incident  recorded  by  Gapt.  Hull,  on  his  arrival  in  camp,  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  deficiency  of  military  order,  discipline  and 
etiquette,  with  which  Washington  had  to  contend.  A  body  of  the 
enemy  landed  at  Lechmere's  Point,  in  Gambridge.  It  was  expected 
an  attack  would  be  made  on  die  American  lines.    The  alarm  was 
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g^ven,  and  the  troops  ordered  to  their  respective  stations.    When  Ae 
regiment  of  GoL  Webb  was  formed  for  action,  the  captains  and  snbal- 
terns  appeared  dressed  in  long  cloth  frocks,  with  kerchiefii  tied  aboot 
iheir  h^ds.     Capt.  Hall  was  the  only  man  in  uniform.    The  cS&oesn 
inquired  why  he  came  out  in  full  dress, —  that  the  r^ment  was  going 
into  action,  and  that  he  would  be  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  fire.    He 
replied  that  he  thought  the  uniform  of  an  officer  was  designed  to  aid 
his  influence  and  increase  his  authority  over  his  men ;   and  if  ever 
important  in  these  points,  it  was  more  particularly  so  in  the  hour 
of  batde.    They  referred  to  their  experience,  remarking  that  in  the 
French  war  it  was  not  customary,  and  they  had  never  worn  it     Capt 
Hull  yielded  to  age  and  experience,  sent  his  servant  for  a  frock  and 
kerchief,  and  dressed  himself  after  the  &shion  of  his  companions.    His 
company  was  in  advance  of  the  British  lines.    While  at  this  station, 
Gen.  Washington  and  suite,  in  the  course  of  reviewing  the  troops, 
stopped  at  the  redoubt,  and  asked  what  officer  commanded  there.    With 
feelings  of  inexpressible  mortification,  says  Gen.  Hull,  I  came  fi)rward 
in  my  savage  costume,  and  reported  that  Capt  Hull  had  the  honor  of 
commanding  the  redoubt     As  soon  as  Gren.  Washington  passed  on, 
Capt.  Hull  availed  himself  of  the  first  moment  to  despatch  his  ser- 
vant, with  all  possible  speed,  to  bring  him  his  uniform.     As  he  put  it 
on,  he  quietly  resolved  never  more  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  men, 
however  loyal  and  brave  in  their  country's  service,  whose  views  were 
so  little  in  unison  with  his  own.     After  the  troops  had  waited  four  or 
five  hours  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  the  enemy  returned  to  his 
encampment,  having  no  other  object  in  making  the  descent  than  to 
procure  provisions.     Hull  was  in  the  surprise  on  Dorchester  Heights, 
at  White  Plains,  battle  of  Trenton,  and  Princeton,  where  he  was 
promoted  as  major ;   was  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  at  the  capture  of  Stoney  Point ; 
was  appointed  army-inspector  under  Baron  Steuben,  became  a  colonel 
in  the  capture  of  Gomwallis,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Quebec 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Forts  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  several 
smaller  forts.     In  Shays'  insurrection,  Gol.  Hull  had  command  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  troops  under  Gen.  Lincoln,  and,  in  making  a 
forced  march  through  a  violent  snow-storm,  surprised  the  insur- 
gents in  their  camp,  who  fled  in  every  direction.    In  1781  Col.  Hull 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Judge  Fuller,  of  Newton.    In  1789  he 
was  the  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  .AjiUlery  Company. 


WnJJAM  HULL.  2S1 

Li  1798  be  was  a  oommisrioDer  to  Upper  Oanada  fin*  t  treaty  with 
the  IndiaiiB.  In  1798  he  yisited  Europe,  and  on  his  retom  he  was 
appomted  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  in  the  Mat- 
sacbnaetts  Senate.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  the  Qof' 
eraof  of  Michigan,  when  he  surrendered  Detroit  to  Maj.  Grcn.  Isaac 
Brock,  Aug.  15,  1812.  In  1814  he  was  condenmed  by  court-martial 
far  cowardice,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was  pardoned  by  President 
Madiacm.  In  1824  Maj.  Gen.  Hull  published  a  series  of  letters  in 
defiance  of  his  conduct  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  The  North  Amer- 
ican Review  said  that,  from  the  public  documents  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  them,  the  conclusion  must  unequivocally  be  drawn  that  Oen. 
Hull  was  required  by  the  government  to  do  what  it  was  morally  and 
physically  impossible  that  he  should  do ;  and  his  grandson,  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  author  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Life  of  Gen.  William 
Hull,  in  482  pages  8vo.,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  whole  case, 
remarks  that  the  charge  of  cowardice,  when  examined,  becomes  incred- 
iUe  and  absurd.  The  only  questions  which  can  now  be  raised  by  rea- 
sonable men  arc  these :  Did  not  Gen.  Hull  err  in  judgment  in  some 
of  his  measures  ?  Might  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  attacked  Mai- 
den ?  And  was  the  surrender  of  his  post  at  Detroit,  without  a  struggle 
for  its  defence,  reconcilable  with  his  situation  at  that  time? 

The  reason  for  not  attacking  Maiden  was  the  deficiency  of  suitable 
cannon  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  militia,  aa 
acknowledged  by  the  officers  in  command,  to  storm  the  works  at  Mai- 
den, which  were  defended  by  cannon  batteries,  while  rcliaDCo  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  was  on  militia  bayonets  almost  entirely. 

In  considering  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Hull,  in  surrendering  Detroit, 
we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  ho  was  governor  ef  the  territory 
as  well  as  general  of  the  army ;  that  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 
army  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  territory;  and  that 
though,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  government,  he  had  invaded 
Canada,  a  principal  object  was  still  the  defence  of  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan. If,  therefore,  his  situation  was  such  that  even  a  successful  tem- 
porary resistance  could  not  finally  prevent  the  fall  of  Detroit,  had  he 
any  right  to  expose  the  people  of  Michigan  to  that  universal  massacre 
which  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  result  of  a  battle  at  Detroit? 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  the  fort 
was  crowded  with  women  and  children,  who  had  fled  thither  for  protec- 
tion firom  the  town,  which  tended  still  more  to  embarrass  the  situatkm 
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and  moTe  the  sympathies  of  the  governor.  If,  therefi)re,  some  pemns, 
with  whom  military  glory  stands  higher  than  hnmanity  and  plain  duty, 
may  still  blame  Gen.  Hull  for  not  fighting  a  useless  IxB^le,  and  for  not 
causing  blood  to  be  shed  where  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  its  effusion, 
we  are  oonfident  that  all  high-minded  and  judicious  persons  will  con- 
clude that,  to  sign  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  was  an  act  of  greater  cour- 
age and  truer  manliness,  on  the  part  of  Oen.  Hull,  than  it  would  hare 
been  to  have  sent  out  his  troops  to  battle.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
expressed  his  happiness  that  he  had  thus  saved  die  wanton  destruction 
of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  liGchigan.  He  died  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov. 
29,  1825. 


SAMUEL  STILLMAN,  D.   D. 

JULT  4,  1789.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBS. 

Samuel  Stillman  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27,  1787 ;  was 
educated  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Evin 
Morgan,  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  May  23,  1759.  He  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  James'  Island,  but  impaired  health  occasioned  his  removal 
to  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1760,  where,  after  continuing  two  years,  he 
visited  Boston,  became  an  assistant  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  and 
was,  on  Jan.  9,  1765,  installed  as  successor  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Condy. 
over  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Stillman  published  a  patriotic 
sermon,  which  was  greatly  admired.  This  occurred  May  17,  1766. 
^^  Should  I  serve  you  a  century  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  says  Stillman 
in  this  performance,  '^  I  might  never  again  have  so  &vorable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  passage, — '  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is 
good  news  fix)m  a  far  country.'  It  is  a  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  you 
are  now  feeling ;  hence,  great  is  the  propriety  of  improving  its  spirit- 
ual meaning.  And  the  preacher  will  have  the  advantage,  while  he 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  glories  of  the  Gospel,  by  what  the  people  feeL 
Has  not  a  general  joy  diffused  itself  amongst  us?  Does  not  Boston 
and  the  country  wear  a  &ce  of  pleasantness  ?  You  may  read  good 
news  in  every  countenance.  How  great  the  alteration  that  has  taken 
place  amongst  us,  in  consequence  of  a  hte  most  interesting  decision  in 
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oar  &vor !  When  the  news  arrived,  so  as  to  be  confidently  believed^ 
ibfBKe  ms  a  uniyersal  shout  It  now  became  impossible  for  every  lover 
and  his  country  to  conceal  the  gladness  of  his  heart, — pnb- 

and  private  were  the  expressions  of  joy  on  this  important  oocaaoo. 
Yea^  your  children,  yet  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  this  event  to 
tiieae  cdonies,  bear  a  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  day, —  in  imitation, 
ai»  doubt,  of  their  parents  and  others,  whom  they  observe  pleased  on 
thb  happy  occurrence.  Well,  thought  I,  good  news  from  an  earthly 
prinoe,  that  brings  deliverance,  and  gives  us  the  prospect  of  the  contin- 
laooe  of  our  most  dear  and  invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  which  we 
ipprohended  on  the  brink  of  departing  from  us,  fill  us  with  such  a  gen* 
end  gladness  that  scarce  a  tongue  will  be  silent  0 !  how  much  more 
might  we  expect  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  —  salvation  from 
crverlasting  misery,  to  the  fruition  of  endless  happiness  —  would  difibse 
a  universal  joy ! "  Samuol  Stillman,  at  that  period,  was  a  loyal  subject 
of  King  George  the  Third,  as  appears  by  this  passage :  ^'  May  the 
British  Parliament  receive  that  deference  fix)m  us  that  they  deserve, 
and  be  convinced  by  our  future  conduct  that  we  aim  not  at  independ- 
SDoy,  nor  wish  to  destroy  distinctions  where  distinctions  are  necessary, 
—  that  we  rejoice  in  being  governed  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
ooostitation  of  which  we  make  our  boast  as  Englishmen ;  yea,  further, 
tkat  if  it  was  put  to  our  choice,  whether  our  connection  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  dissolved,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  would 
nse  like  a  cloud,  and  deprecate  such  a  disunion." 

Mr.  Stillman  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of 
Ui  day,  and  was  consequently  appointed  to  preach  on  great  occasions. 
He  pronounced  a  sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Ilonorable  Artillery 
Company,  under  William  Heath,  and  the  train  of  Artillery,  under 
O&fL  Adino  Paddock,  June  4,  1770.  In  allusion  to  the  massacre  in 
£iig-8treet,  he  says,  '^  On  account  of  which  we  have  wept  sore,  our 
ave  still  on  our  cheeks;  which  doubtless  will  be  a  moumfrd 
in  years  to  come.  And  it  is  but  entertaining  such  an 
0|BDioii  of  his  miyesty's  paternal  regards  for  his  subjects  as  they  ought 
ever  Id  dierish,  to  suppose  that  he  has  wept,  or  will  weep  with  us,  over 
tte^  fivQ  mnhappy  men  who  fell  on  that  gloomy  night  What  heart  is 
ImpI  enoBg^  to  refuse  a  tear  ?  "  And  in  a  note  Stillman  says,  '^  How- 
well  a  wound  may  be  healed,  a  scar  always  remains.  So,  however 
to  the  colonists  the  present  disputes  may  terminate,  they 
AaebfittgQt  the  names  of  thoaei  who  were  the  cause  of  troops  being 
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quartered  in  this  metropolis  in  a  time  of  peace,  nor  the  emnd  on 
which  they  came."  Sach  eloquence  like  this,  together  with  the 
living  voice,  whose  tones  and  emphases,  in  an  orator  like  our  own 
Stillman,  says  Dr.  Park,  of  Andover,  are  themselves  almost  a  doc- 
trine :  not  with  the  voice  alone,  bat  with  the  hand,  which  opens  in 
order  to  give  oat  the  truth ;  with  the  eye,  which  radiates  a  tboaght 
unutterable  by  the  lips ;  with  the  whole  person,  which  bodies  forth  what 
is  concealed  within.  Mr.  Stillman,  in  this  discourse,  urges  the  neoes- 
sity  of  a  well-organized  militia,  and  says :  '*  In  this  town  there  are 
above  two  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms,  many  of  whom  are  excused 
from  duty,  except  in  cases  of  alarm ;  others,  inattentive  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  well-disciplined  militia,  choose  rather  to  pay  their  fines  than 
appear  in  the  field.  Permit  me,  then,  with  modesty  to  ask,  how  is  it 
possible,  things  continuing  thus,  that  the  regiment  should  appear  either 
complete  or  respectable^  Whereas,  would  gentlemen  of  reputation 
among  us  set  the  good  example,  it  would  render  our  militia  repu- 
table, and  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  volunteers  in  the  service. 
Hence  it  is  in  their  power,  in  a  great  degree,  to  strengthen  the  things 
which  remain  in  this  respect,  and  seem  ready  to  die.  This,  among 
other  things,  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  truly  public  spirit,  and  a& 
honor  to  those  who  should  lead  the  way."  In  Mr.  Stillman's  Electioii 
Sermon,  delivered  May,  1779,  we  find  the  following  bold  passage,  in 
which  he  says  that  '^  the  very  men  who  were  appointed  the  guardians 
and  conservators  of  the  rights  of  the  people  have  dismembered  the 
empire,  and,  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  have  forced 
fix)m  the  bosom  of  their  parent  country  miUions  of  Americans,  who 
might  have  been  drawn  by  a  hair,  but  were  not  to  be  driven  by  aU  the 
thunder  of  Britain.  A  few  soft  words  would  have  fixed  them  in  her 
interest,  and  have  turned  away  that  wrath  which  her  cruel  conduct 
had  enkindled.  The  sameness  of  religion,  of  language,  and  of  man- 
ners, together  with  interest,  that  powerful  motive,  and  a  recollection 
of  that  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  which  had  long  prevailed,  would 
have  held  America  in  closest  friendship  with  Grreat  Britain,  had  she 
not  governed  too  much;"  and,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this 
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article,  Dr.  Stillman  remarks,  ''  We  have  often  been  tokl  that  the 
independence  of  America  hath  taken  place  fifty  or  an  hundred  years 
too  soon.  Rather,  it  hath  happened  at  the  very  time  Infinite  Wisdom 
saw  best  He  without  whose  knowledge  the  sparrow  doth  not  fiJl  to 
the  ground  hath  directed  the  innumerable  intermediate  events  whioh 


tfie  flettlenient  <^fhe  ooontry  with  die  deolantkmof  independ* 
in  1776.  It  18  beoaoBe  unerring  wisdom  chose  it  shoald  bet 
What  makes  this  event  appear  altogether  providential  is,  that  it  was 
aoi  the  ground  of  the  qoannel  with  (}reat  Britain,  nor  the  object  for 
viiidi  the  Americans  first  contended.  They  fought  for  liberty,  not  for 
^dependence.  There  was  a  period,  after  the  contest  began,  when  they 
vonld  have  rejoiced  to  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they 
in  1768.  And  when  the  proposition  of  independence  was  first 
le,  the  people  in  general  were  much  opposed  to  it,  and  consented  to 
it  at  last  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity." 

Dr.  Stillman  wss  a  delegate  from  Boston  to  the  Massachusetts 
Skate  convention,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  federal  constitution,  in 
Viebruary,  1788.  Li  his  speech  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  he 
rtmarked :  '^  I  have  no  interest  to  influence  me  to  accept  this  constitu* 
tkm  of  government,  distinct  from  the  interest  of  my  country  at  large. 
Wis  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom,  and  must  sink  or  swim  together. 
Heavmi  has  stationed  me  in  a  line  of  duty  that  precludes  every  pros- 
pect of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.  Let  who  will  govern,  I 
must  obey.  Nor  would  I  exchange  the  pulpit  for  the  highest  honors 
mj  country  can  confer.  I,  too,  have  personal  liberties  to  securcj  as 
lear  to  me  as  any  gentleman  in  the  convention ;  and  as  numerous  a 
Gunily,  probably,  to  engage  my  attention.  Besides  which,  I  stand 
here,  with  my  very  honorable  colleagues,  as  a  representative  of  the 
citiaens  of  this  great  metropolis,  who  have  been  pleased  to  honor  me 
with  their  confidence, —  an  honor,  in  my  view,  unspeakably  greater 
than  a  peerage  or  a  pension."  After  an  elaborate  course  of  argument, 
be  remarks  :  '^  Viewing  the  constitution  in  this  light,  I  stand  ready  to 
^ve  my  vote  for  it,  without  any  amendments  at  all.  I  am  ready  to 
submit  my  life,  my  liberty,  my  &mily,  my  property,  and,  as  far  as 
my  vote  will  go,  the  interest  of  my  constituents,  to  this  general  gov- 
smment  After  ail,  if  tliis  constitution  were  as  perfect  as  is  the  sacred 
volume,  it  would  not  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people,  unless  they 
iratch  their  own  liberties.  Nothing  written  on  paper  will  do  this.  It 
iSy  therefore,  necessary  that  the  people  should  keep  a  vigilant,  not  an 
>yer-jealous  eye,  on  their  rulers ;  and  that  they  should  give  all  due 
encouragement  to  our  colleges  and  schools  of  learning,  that  so  knowl- 
edge may  be  diffused  through  every  part  of  our  country."  Dr. 
Btillman  was  a  decided  Whig,  and  a  Federalist  of  the  Washington 
BohooL    He  died  Maich  13,  1807. 
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A  Uogrepliy  of  Dr.  Stilhun,  written  hy  Ub  fnoriii-kiry  9Iiobm 
Gnj,  D.  D.,  of  Boxbnrj,  is  prefixed  to  a  voliune  c^ooouuoihI  uft- 
mom,  pnblkhed  in  1808.  It  shotdd  be  Btsted  that  the  analyu  of  Ins 
doctrinal  opmionB  was  written  by  a  hyman  of  Dr.  Btillmui'B  ohmch. 
Madam  Stillman,  his  wife,  founded  the  Boston  Femak  Aajlsm,  m 
1800,  where  her  portrait  is  exhibited.  A  person  detraetiii^  re- 
marked of  StiUman,  in  oonversatioii  with  Moses  Stnarti  of  Andopivr, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  talents.  '^  How  long  was  Dr.  StiDiBiii 
pastor  of  the  ohorch? "  inquired  Stuart  ''  He  was  its  pastor  fiir^ 
years,"  was  die  reply.  ^'  Was  he  popular  daring  all  that  period  f  " 
''He  was."  <<What!  and  not  a  man  of  talents— impossible  I"  said 
Stoart 

The  oratory  <^  StiUman  was  a  rare  exception  to  the  reply  of  OanidL 
to  a  deigyman  who  inquired  of  him  how  it  was  that  the  stage  pro- 
dnoed  so  much  greater  an  eflbct  on  an  audience  than  die  pulpit  j'Tk 
diflforence  consists  in  this,"  said  Garrick;  ''that  we  speak  fietion  as  if 
we  belieted  it  fiict,  while  you  preach  the  truth  as  if  you  supposed  it 
fiction."  So  fl^le  was  the  bow  of  StiUman,  howefer,  that  die  welt- 
directed  arrow  was  sure  to  reach  the  heart 

"  One  of  the  best  specimens  <^  eflbct  in  preaching,"  remarks  the 
Panoplist,  "was  Dr.  StiUman,  of  the  B^ytist  dmrbh.  It  shoaU 
always  be  remembered  that  when  speaking  of  oratory  we  mean  two 
distinct  things,  which  are  seldom  found  united  in  one  person.  Wc 
caU  Burke  an  orator,  and  the  same  appellation  we  give  to  White- 
field.  But  how  different!  Burke  was  a  very  tedious  speaker: 
no  man  thinned  the  benches  <^  the  House  of  Commons  more,— 
and  it  was  not  until  his  rich  and  flowing  style  appeared  from 
the  press  that  his  merits  were  appreciated.  With  Whitefield  it  was 
exacdy  the  reverse.  He  was  thrilling  from  the  desk,  but  it  vroulil 
have  been  happy  for  his  memory  if  none  of  his  discourses  had  ever 
been  published.  We  cannot  claim  for  Dr.  StiUman  the  oratory  of 
Burke.  His  printed  sermons  are  no  reflection  <^  the  man.  The 
voice  is  wanting, —  tho  melting  tones,  the  resdess  activity,  the  match- 
less  emphasis  (sometimes,  at  least),  the  fervor,  the  life,  the  enagy. 
He  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  dressed  with  the  utmost  neatness;  be 
wore  a  large,  powdered,  bushy  wig ;  his  motions  very  quick,  and  his 
tones  some  of  the  most  melting  and  quickening  we  ever  heard. 
There  was  a  sort  of  nervous  impatience  in  him  during  the  singing  of 
die  last  hymn  before  the  sermon,  whidi  seemed  to  say  to  you,  'I 


Img  to  be  at  mj  work ;'  and  tlie  moment  the  cboir  etoiqpedy  be  storied 
ftom  bis  eeet,  like  shot  bwn  the  camKm's  moath,  and  was  annoonciqg 
Ub  text  before  your  bymn-book  waa  half  ckaed.  It  waa  onoe  our  lot 
ta  eee  him  enter  the  jail,  in  Court-street,  where  a  criminal  waa  con* 
fned,  waiting  for  execution.  A  vast  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  yard, 
ihe  old  court-hoose,  Uocking  up  all  the  passages.  He  was 
npby.an  elderiy  negro  man,  who  sat  on  ja  straf^ied  aeat  befbie 
the  iNidy  of  the  chaise.  The  impatient  chajdain  leaped  fixmi  his  qaii^p 
Sha-a  hkd;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  his  motions  made 
«a  me,  as  he  darted  through  the  crowd,  like  a  glancing  arrow  or.a 
bounding  rocket,  rushing  through  every  opening,  aad  aimo$t  pusUag 
ene  one  way,  and  another  another,  seeming  to  say  by  his  very  motions, 
^liake  way,  gentlemen,  make  way;  your  business  cannot  be  equal  to 
nine.  I  have  but  one  work  to  do;  it  must  be  done;  I  go  to  leacoe  a 
slaner  fiom  the  darkness  of  his  ignoranoe  and  the  pangs  of  the  seoovd 
daalh.    Make  way,  gentlemen,  make  way.' 

"His  «iunciatian  wss  rapid,  and  his  emphasis,  as  I  have  befine 
wd,  aometimes  inimitable.  He  had  some  nice  flexures  of  voice,  whiok 
I  have  never  heard  fix)m  another  man,  and  which  never  can  be  reaUxred, 
Dsnr  that  the  voice  that  modulated  them  is  silent  in  the  grava  For 
•HMfnplft,  the  following  hymn  : 

'  Wall,  the  Redeemer's  gone, 
To  appeer  before  our  God ; 
To  tprimkle  o'er  the  flamliig  throne, 
WHh  his  fttoning  blood.* 

'^  Some  coU-blooded  critic  has  lately  censured  this  verse ;  but  I  think 
be  must  have  been  disarmed,  could  he  have  heard  Dr.  Btillman  read  it 
Wb  voice  had  a  beautifiil  circumflex  to  it;  be  linew  this  emphasis  on 
the  word  *  well,',  then  a  pause,  and  the  rest  of  (lie  wrse  pronounced  in 
that  cheerful  and  animating  tone  which  seemed  to  i^end  the  veil,  and 
tranqKKrt  the  hearer  into  the  unseen  world.  The  most  skilful  actor 
never  made  a  more  sudden  and  happy  transitbn.  His  voice,  however, 
Wiamcnw  felicitous  in  sweetness  and  pathos  than  in  majesty  and  terror. 
Ihe  aolemn,  .guttural  tones  were  entirely  wanting  to  him ;  and  there 
PM  no  iffMurent  art  m  his  style  or  delivery.  It  was  all  earnest  sim- 
plicity.'' 
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DR.  SAMUEL  WHITWELL. 

JULY  i»  1780.    lOB  THB  KASBAGHUSSTTS  SOCEETT  OF  CINCINNAXL 

Was  bom  at  Boston;  entered  the  Latin  School,  1762;  gradnated 
at  Princeton,  1774 ;  student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  and 
married  Lucy  Tyler,  of  Boston,  1788.  Was  an  army  surgeon  in  OoL 
James  Jackson's  regiment,  and  died  at  Newton,  November,  1791, 
aged  88  years. 

In  Dr.  Whitwell's  oration  we  have  a  happy  allusion  to  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution :  "  Fearful  of  exhibiting  any  appearance  of 
despotism,  at  a  time  when  eveiy  heart  was  animated  with  repubUcan 
principles,  the  most  rigid  in  their  form ;  at  a  period  when  the  cry  of 
liberty  was  ushered  to  the  ear  as  the  goddess  of  the  country,  ensigns 
of  which  were  waved  around  as  emblems  of  true  contentment,  and  a 
name  which  our  little  ofipring  were  taught  to  repeat  before  they  could 
scarcely  articulate ;  when  all  ranks  of  people  united  in  sentiment  to 
repel  every  principle  that  seemed  derogating  firom  freedom,  suspicious 
of  infringing  their  darling  rights,  —  it  was  wisdom,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
sary, to  adapt  public  conduct  and  measures  to  the  temper  and  fteling 
of  the  times.  But  what  a  train  of  evils,  my  friends,  was  hence  gener- 
ated,—  our  treasures  exhausted,  trade  decaying,  credit  sinking,  our 
national  character  blasted,  and  ruin  and  destruction  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect !  Where  was  the  soul  that  was  not  affected  with  the  most  poignant 
sensations  ?  Where  was  the  patriot  that  did  not  bleed  at  every  vein, 
and  shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  his  expiring  country  ?  —  But  what  do  1 
say  —  expiring  ?  I  recall  the  word ;  phoenix-like,  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  a  new  constitution  is  fi*amed,  adopted,  and  is  now  in  operation. 
What  prospects  of  future  benefits  will  hence  result,  I  leave  my  antici- 
pating audience  to  determine ;  but,  as  your  countenances  bespeak  the 
sentiments  of  your  hearts  and  the  wishes  of  your  breasts,  suffer  me,  in 
all  the  warmth  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  to  congratulate  you  on  this  memo- 
rable era.  May  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  great  potentate  of 
the  universe,  and,  in  the  sublime  language  of  insjuration,  exclaim. 
'  Praise  waited  for  thee,  oh  God,  in  Zion,  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow 
be  performed.'  " 


SDWABB  GE4Y.  9g9 


EDWARD  GRAY. 

JULt  4,  1790.    lOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIHB 

.  E0WABD  Qbat  was  bom  at  Boston,  1764 ;  entered  the  Latin  School 
L772,. graduated  at  Hanrard  College  1782,  was  a  coonsellor-at-laWi  and 
narried  Susanna  Torell,  1790 ;  was  a  polished  gentleman  of  great 
ilaadneas  of  manners,  and  highly  esteemed.  Bev.  Frederick  T.  Graj 
m  his  son.    He  died  at  Boston,  Dec.  10,  1810,  aged  fbrty-siz. 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

JULY  4,  17M.    FOB  THB  MASSACHUSBTIB  8001817  OF  dNCINNATL 

William  Tudob,  the  last  orator  for  this  veteran  institation,  very 
pertinoitlj  remarks,  that  '^  to  ascertain  the  precise  time,  under  die 
idministration  of  a  Cecil  or  a  Chatham,  when  Britain  and  her  colonies 
mast  have  separated,  might  afford  amusement  to  a  speculative  inquirer, ' 
i>ut  can  be  of  no  utility  now.  That  the  crisis  was  precipitated,  is  con- 
ned. But  it  was  not  the  despotic  statutes  of  England, —  it  was  not 
the  haughty  and  fiistidious  manners  of  her  officers,  civil  or  military, 
—  which  compelled  the  mighty  Revolution  which  severed  her  empire, 
rhese  did  rouse,  but  they  could  not  create,  that  unconquerable  spirit 
irhich  stimulated  America  to  vindicate,  and  irrevocably  to  fix,  those 
rights  which  distance  and  other  causes  might  for  ages  have  kept  indef- 
inite, dependent,  and  precarious.  No ;  it  was  that  native,  fervid  sense 
jf  freedom,  which  our  enlightened  ancestors  brought  with  them  and  fos- 
tered in  the  forests  of  America,  and  which,  with  pious  care,  they  taught 
their  oflbpring  never  to  forego.  Although  the  present  age  cannot 
Eorget,  and  posterity  shall  learn  to  remember,  those  violences  which 
impelled  their  country  to  war,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  period 
»f  parting  had  arrived.  British  influence  and  foreign  arts  might  have 
corrupted,  silenced  or  destroyed,  that  spirit  which,  thus  early  outraged| 
became  invincible,  gave  birth  to  the  immortal  edict,  and  all  those  f^ 
nous  circumstances  in  which  we  this  day  rejoice. 
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"  Whole  oGoms  rolled  between,  yet  the  oohmies  retaiiied  •  flroag 
attachment  to  their  pareot  State.  The  muneroas  memorialB  transBit- 
ted  from  eTeiy  provinoe  to  that  infitoated  ooantij  remain  the  eifidaioe 
al  their  patience  and  aifection.  But,  deaf  to  the  yoiee  of  anppfiealion 
and  aloof  to  entreaty,  she  added  indignity  to  wrong,  nntil  'hnoulitf 
was  tortnied  into  rage.'  Oppresrion  was  crowded  upon-  iippiwiiuiij 
itntflenbrnieaioii  was  criminal,  and  reaialance  became  an  oUigitio^  On 
tfiis  anspidonaday,  and  throogh  etery  revolving  year,  themagnattinity 
exhibited  by  our  country  at  that  all-intereath^  and  momentoos  criaiB 
shall  cheer  the  patriot  mind,  and  raise  a  g^ow  of  honest  pride.  Sh» 
neither  hesitated  nor  halted ;  tmt,  sacrificing  her  attachments  al  the 
shrine  of  duty,  appealed  to  God  and  to  her  sword  finr  justice  and  suc- 
cess. Heaven  af^robated  the  appeal,  invigorated  her  coandls,  and 
pointed  the  road  to  victory.  That  sword  which  she  drew  by  eompol- 
sion  she  wore  with  honor,  and  her  enemies  have  confisssed  that  she 
sheathed  it  withoat  revenge.'* 


THOMAS  GRAFTS,  JB. 

JULT  4,  1791.    lOB  TBI  TOWN  AUTHOBIUHB. 

In  the  peroration  of  &is  perfi>rmance  Mr.  Grafts  says :  **  Locally 
remote  from  tiie  causes  of  quarrel  which  drench  the  European  world 
in  blood,  what  have  we  to  do  but  cultivate  in  peace  those  virtues  which 
make  a  nation  great,  as  well  as  happy?  The  goddess  of  Liberty  has 
condescended  to  reside  among  us.  Let  us  cherish  the  lovely  guest, — 
for  where  will  she  find  an  asylum,  if  driven  from  these  h^ppj  shores? 
To  look  before  us,  a  field  presents  itself  over  which  the  ezcursiye  wing 
of  fimcy  might  soar  unwearied.  Li  a  few  years,  our  extensive  lakes 
diall  be  crowded  with  ships  chai^ged  with  the  rich  jnroduce  of  yet  unfur- 
fowed  sdls.  On  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  human  footstep  yet  has 
never  trod,  cities  shall  rear  their  gilded  spres.  The  trackleBs  wilder- 
uMf  where  now  die  tawny  aboriginals,  in  frantic  yells,  celebrate  their 
etfgies^  shall  become  the  peaceful  abodes  of  civilisEcd  Ufe.  And  America 
^MSl  be  renowned  for  the  seat  of  sdence  and  the  arts,  as  she  already 
has  been  for  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels  and  the  valor  of  her  arms." 


CSnft%  Jr^  WM  bom  at  Botton,  Apd  9, 1767;  tttandlhtt 
Sdbod  1774,  and  gnduatodst  Harmd  Ckdlege  1785,  when  be 
Mt  in  a  qrUogistiodiBpatatiaii —  '^  Sol  est  hamtabili^"  and  need 
ilk  Go?.  Quae.  He  waa  probaUy  a  son  oC  CoL  Thomaa  Crafti,^ 
rodaimed  the  Declaratioii  of  Independence  from  the  baloonj  of 
1  State-house,  in  1776,  in  presence  of  the  people.  The  son  was 
)lIor-at-hiw.  He  was  secretary  to  Hon.  Mr.  Gore,  in  the  mission 
ooort  oi  St  James,  and  was  appointed  United  States  consol  for 
leaox.  He  was  a  bachelor.  He  was  an  eflS^ctive  political  writer, 
is  diaste  prodactioos  often  appeared  in  BusseU's  CentineL  He 
n  infinite  fond  of  wit  and  humor,  and  his  companionship  was 
J  sought  The  elder  Adams  remarked  of  him  that  he  was- one 
rarest  wits  he  ever  knew.  He  died  Aug.  25,  1798. 
B  was  not  the  person  so  graphically  characterized  by  the  Boston 
t  Mr.  Crafts  was  too  decided  an  advocate  for  the  Federal  party 
the  subject  of  such  shafts.  Old  Democratic  Justice  Crafia  was 
)ly  a  near  kinsman. 

**  Dear  Jostioe  Craftt,  fldr  fiustioii*8  partiBan, 
I  like  thee  mueb,  thou  fiery-Tisaged  man ; 
I  lore  to  bear  tliee  charm  the  listening  throng. 
Thy  head  and  wig  still  moving  with  thy  tongoe ! 
Thus  Jove  of  old,  the  heathen's  highest  god. 
Their  minor  godships  goyemed  with  his  nod. 
In  this  you  differ  fh>m  that  great  divine,  — 
Onee  from  his  head  came  wisdom,  ne'er  from  thine. 
The  mind  of  Justiee  Crafts  no  siihjeot  balks. 
Of  kingcraft,  priestcraft,  craftily  he  talks ; 
Oft  have  we  heaitf  his  crafty  tales,  and  laughed. 
But  never  knew  him  mention  justice-craft." 


JOSEPH  BLAKE.  JR. 

JDLT  4,  1791.    FOB  THE  TOWN  ACTHOBITIES. 

BPH  Blake,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  a  broker  of  Hon. 
3  Blake ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786,  when  he  gave 
glish  oration;   became  an  attomey-at-law,  and  married  Anna 
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Black,  in  1798.    He  remoyed  to  New  York,  and  died  aft  Kingpton, 
Jamaica,  July  10,  1802,  aged  ihirty-foar  yean. 

We  find  in  the  Democratiad,  printed  in  1796,  a  poetical  sketch  of 
Dr.  Charles  Jarvis'  speech  at  Fanenil  Hall,  against  Jay's  trea^,  which 
elicited  an  aUnsion  to  Mr.  Blake : 

**  Now  loud  and  olamoroas  the  ddiate  begins,  — 
Jftnrie  his  thread  of  tropes  and  figures  qpins ; 
And  often  pauses,  often  ealls  akmd. 
To  every  member  of  the  gaping  erovd. 
To  show  Jiim,  if  the  treaty  should  go  down. 
Why  fiction's  hopes  were  not  forever  flown. 
He  wished  delay  —  delays  most  not  be  had  ; 
I 'Te  never  read  it,  bat  I  say 'tis  bad. 
If  it  goes  down,  I  'U  bet  my  ean  and  ^yes 
It  will  the  people  all  nnpopnlarise ; 
Boobies  may  hear  it  read  ere  they  deoide»— 
I  moTe  it  quickly  be  unratified." 

We  quote  the  above  for  the  porpose  of  introducing  the  alhifflon  in 
a  note  of  the  Democratiad,  as  follows :  '^  The  doctor  said  this  '  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Cicero,'  says  his  printer,  Mr. 
Adams.  Pray,  Mr.  Adams,  who  ever  told  you  anything  about  Gioero  t 
Why  did  you  not  say,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Joseph  Blake, 
Jr.,  that  classical  young  orator  who  seconded  the  doctor  at  the  town* 
meetings  in  routing  poor  Mr.  Hall  ?  You  might  then  have  appealed  for 
proof  to  an  oration  he  spoke  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in 
which  he  says  that  this  continent  is  very  happily  situated,  being  *•  bar- 
ricaded on  one  side  by  vast  regions  of  soil.'  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Blake, 
before  you  decide  against  the  treaty,  as  to  tell  us  which  side  of  this  con- 
tinent  is  barricaded  by  vast  regions  of  soil."  We  will  quote  the  passage 
exactly  as  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Blake's  oration  :  '^  Most  favorable  is  the 
situation  of  this  continent  It  stands  a  world  by  itself  Barricaded 
from  external  danger  on  one  side  by  vast  regions  of  soil ;  on  the  other, 
by  wide  plains  of  ocean.  The  Atlantic,  upon  her  bosom,  may  undulate 
riches  to  its  shore,  but  all  the  artillery  in  Europe  cannot  shake  it  to 
its  centre." 


ioms  QvraoT  adamb.  SB8 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

JULY  4,  179S.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIBB. 

In  this  model  oration,  our  orator,  with  a  burst  of  fervor,,  exclaims : 
''  Americans !  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  situation  of  our 
xmntrj  at  that  eventful  daj  when  our  national  existence  commenced. 
In  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  those  prerogatives  for  which 
jroa  then  dared  to  adventure  upon  '  all  the  varieties  of  untried  being,' 
libe  calm  and  settled  moderation  of  the  mind  is  scaroelj  competent  to 
conceive  the  tone  of  heroism  to  which  the  souls  of  freemen  were  exalted 
in  that  hour  of  perilous  magnanimity.  Seventeen  times  has  the  sun,  in 
the  progress  of  his  annual  revolutions,  difiused  his  prolific  radiance 
over  the  plains  of  independent  America.  Millions  of  hearts,  which 
then  palpitated  with  the  rapturous  glow  of  patriotism,  have  already 
been  translated  to  a  brighter  world, —  to  the  abodes  of  more  than  mor- 
tri  freedom !  Other  millions  have  arisen,  to  receive  from  their  parents 
and  bene£M^rs  the  inestimable  recompense  of  their  achievements.  A 
hxge  proportion  of  the  audience  whose  benevolence  is  at  this  moment 
listening  to  the  speaker  of  the  day,  like  him,  were  at  that  period  too  little 
advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  life  to  partake  of  the  divine  enthu- 
siasm  which  inspired  the  American  bosom,  which  prompted  her  voice 
to  proclaim  defiance  to  the  thunders  of  Britain,  which  consecrated 
the  banners  of  her  armies,  and,  finally,  erected  the  holy  temple  <^ 
American  Liberty  over  the  tomb  of  departed  tyranny.  It  is  from 
dioee  who  have  already  passed  the  meridian  of  life, —  it  is  from  you,  ye 
venerable  assertors  of  the  rights  of  mankind, — that  we  are  to  be  informed 
what  were  the  feelings  which  swayed  within  your  breasts,  and  impelled 
you  to  action,  when,  hke  the  stripling  of  Israel,  with  scarce  a  weapon 
to  attack,  and  without  a  shield  for  your  defence,  you  met,  and,  undis- 
mayed, engaged  with  the  gigantic  greatness  of  the  British  power. 
Untutored  in  the  disgraceful  science  of  human  butchery, —  destitute  of 
die  fiktal  materials  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  combined  to  sharpen 
the  scythe  of  death,  —  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  any  friendly  alliance, 
and  unfortified  against  the  powerful  assaults  of  an  unrelenting  enemy, 
—  you  did  not  hesitate  at  that  moment,  when  your  coasts  were  invaded 
by  a  numerous  and  veteran  army,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  eter- 
nal separation  from  Britain,  and  to  throw  the  gauntlet  at  a  power  the 

20* 
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tenor  of  whoBe  reoent  triumphs  was  almost  ooextensifeifidi  tlie«tlL 
The  interested  and  selfish  propensities,  whidi  in  times  of  pnBp&nm 
tranquiUitj  have  snch  powerfnl  dominioB  over  die  heart,  wen  all 
expelled;  and,  in  their  stead,  the  public  virtues,  the  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  common  caose,  a  contempt  of  every  danger  in 
ison  with  the  sabservienoy  of  the  ooontry,  had  an  «nlimftMl 
The  passioafinr  the  paUic  had  absorbed  all  the  rest,  as  tiie 
laminarj  of  the  heaven  extinguishes,  in  »  flood  of  nfiilgaiosi,  As 
twinkling  splendor  of  every  inferior  pbnet  Tbfcme  of  you,  my  mut- 
trymen,  who  were  actors  in  those  intoesting  seeiies,  will  best  kamt 
how  feeble  and  impotent  is  the  language  of  this  description  to 
the  impassioned  emotions  <^  the  soul  with  which  yon  were  then 
tated;  yet  it  were  injustice  to  conclude  from  thence,  or  from  the 
greater  prevalence  of  private  and  personal  motives  in  these  days  of 
calm  serenity,  that  your  sons  have  degenerated  tnm  the  virtues  of 
their  &thers.  Let  it  rather  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  reflection  to  yQ% 
that  the  generous  and  disinterested  energies  whidi  you  wmb  sunmoBsd 
to  display  are  permitted,  by  the  bountUiil  indulgenos  (^  HieaveOi  to 
remain  latent  in  the  bosoms  of  your  children.  From  the  presentpMS- 
porous  ajqpearance  of  our  public  affiiirs,  we  may  admit  a  ratiooal  hsps 
that  our  country  will  have  no  occasion  to  require  of  us  those  eztnn^ 
dinary  and  heroic  exertions  which  it  was  your  fortune  to  exhibit  Bd^ 
from  the  common  versatility  of  all  human  destiny,  should  the  prospesi 
hereafter  darken,  and  the  clouds  <^  public  misfortune  thidLon  to  a  teos- 
pest, —  should  the  voice  of  our  country's  calamity  ever  call  ns  to  hsp 
relief, —  we  swear,  by  the  precious  memory  of  the  sages  who  toiled  and 
of  the  heroes  who  bled  in  her  defence,  that  we  wiU  prove  ourselves  not 
unworthy  of  the  prize  which  they  so  dearly  purchased, —  that  we  wiH 
act  as  the  fiuthfol  disciples  of  those  who  so  magnanimously  tan^  us 
the  instructive  lesson  of  republican  virtue." 

President  John  Adams,  the  &ther  of  the  subject  of  this  artiefey— 
one  of  the  most  ardent  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  firmest 
advocates  for  the  Dechiration  of  Independence,  and  the  first  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  St  James, —  was  characterized  by  Thomas  Jeffisr* 
son  as  our  Colossus  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  not  gracefiil,  not  deguii^ 
not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  yet  he  came  out  with  a  power, 
both  of  tiiought  and  expression,  that  moved  us  from  our  seats.  Ob 
his  interview  with  King  Oeorge,  in  1786,  Mr.  Adams  displayed  • 
manly  dignity  that  would  have  honored  the  representative  of  the  mosft 


(litHitil  MMBgflh  of  «ny  natioa  Emg  Gborge  laid  to  him :  ^<  I  hbs 
lk».lM^toeoBftrmtotiie8eptratioii;  bat,  the  sepamtkni  haying  beocmio 
iiilttMe,  I  have  ahrftys  aaod,  as  I  aaj  now,  that  I  would  be  the  fiist 
ik»eel  die  frieBdahip  of  the  United  States,  as  an  independent  power." 
baiifly  to  an  insmnation  itom  the  king,  r^;arding  an  sttachment  to 
Rnea,  Adams  remarked,  '^  I  mnst  ayow  to  your  majesty  I  have  no 
Owiliinimt  hot  to  my  own  ooontry."  The  king  replied,  as  quick  as 
j^llktningy  '^  An  honest  man  will  never  have  any  other." 

As  an  indication  of  the  malignant  prejudioe  of  the  royalists  towards 
iiaeminent  statesman,  we  will  cite  a  paragraph  written  by  a  Tory 
RsfiigBe,  pabliabed  in  the  London  Political  Magazine  of  1781 :  "  This 
AdnoB  was  cnriginally  bred  to  the  law,  and  is  a  native  <^  the  province 
i£  MasaachnsettB,  in  New  England ;  he  was  bom  at  BraintreOj  a. 
riDage  ten  miles  south,  or  rather  soath-east  of  Bostcm.  In  person,  he 
if  a  dnmsy,  middle-sixed  man ;  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  by 
kikiiig  to  the  law  and  pditics,  has  qpoiled  an  able  pbughman  or  porter, 
lmq;h  the  trade  of  a  batdier  would  have  better  suited  the  bent  of  his 
nind.  He  has  read  Tristram  Sl^dy,  and  affects,  awkwardly  enough, 
which  does  not  at  all  correspond  either  with  his  personal 
or  with  his  natural  dulness.  What  has  tended  chiefly  to'distin<* 
jpdsh  him  among  the  rebels  is,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  urged  the 
kridng  up  arms,  and  his  continued  malignity  towards  all  the  friends  of 
peaee  and  the  mother  country.  For  these  excellent  qualities,  he  was 
oinsen  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Congress.  When  al 
Blnladelphia,  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  New  England  were 
i&tsroepted  in  the  mail,  as  die  post  courier  was  crossing  Narraganset 
Perry.  In  one  of  them,  dated  July  24,  1775,  and  addressed  to  his 
irife,  Bdrs.  Abigail  Adams,  he  tells  her,  by  way  of  secret,  diat  no 
Bortal  tale  could  equal  the  fidgets,  the  whims,  the  caprice,  the  vanity,. 
the  superstition  and  the  irritability,  of  his  compatriots,  on  their  journey 
fifcm  New  England  to  Philadelphia.  These  compatriots  were,  Thomas 
Ghnliing,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Bobert  Treat  Paine.  The  first  of  these 
a  distiller,  and  the  last  a  lawyer ;  and  both  were  weak  and  insig* 
men,  the  tools  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  grand  confederate  and 
aaimpoudent  of  that  hoary  traitor,  Franklin.  In  another  letter, 
iatod  the  day  after,  addressed  to  Col.  Warner,  of  Plymouth,  then  at 
Wiatertown,  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  ho 
Kqdayed  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition,  by  asking  him,  '  Will  your 
Iqpslative  and  executive  fie»el  bold  or  irresolute?    Will  your 
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judicial  hang,  and  whip,  and  fine,  and. imprison,  widionl  aorapbt'  r 
It  is  to  this  advice  that  he  aUndes,  when  he  mentions  die  xefiigeeS|Cli  \ 
his  letter  firom  Amsterdam.  Hewas  fin*  stopping  their  caieer  by  hang* 
ing  them  on  the  spot,  without  fiivor  or  aftction.  ff  this  nan  sfaeaU 
live  till  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  and  be  fi>nnd  in  America^  so  gni 
subject  will  lament  if  he  should  meet  with  that  fiite  whidi  he  ao  atiiM 
ously  prescribed  fi>r  others.  The  public  will  not  be  surprised  tfaat^  with 
respect  to  the  refugees  fix)m  America,  there  should  be  such  a  coiofli* 
dence  of  opinion  between  certain  speechifiers  and  a.  rebel  ambassador. 
Neither  will  thej  be  surprised  that  this  man  should  r^ret  his  rebel 
confederate  Laurens ;  prognosticate  the  ruin  of  this  country ;  promiM 
his  rebel  fiiends  the  assistance  of  Russia,  and  money  firom  the  Buleh; 
abuse  the  British  ministry ;  talk  of  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  supe^ 
fluities  in  dress,  where  there  is  not  even  a  sufficiency  of  the  most  or£- 
nary  clothing ;  and  of  paying  the  whole  of  their  lumy  expenses  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  be  felt,  by  a  few  duties  and  excises,  in  a 
country  where  the  paper  money  has  gone  to  wreck,  and  where  sdii 
coin  is  not  to  be  seen." 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom  in  a  house  still  standing,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  in  which  his  fiither  had  been  bom,  within  what  is 
Quincy,  and  was  then  Braintree,  July  11,  1767 ;  and  was  baptiaed  ia 
the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church,  by  Rev.  Anthony  Wibiid,  J0a 
the  day  after  his  birtL  Mr.  Adams  once  related,  in  r^ard  to  his  grand- 
fiither  Quincy :  ^'  The  house  at  Mount  Wollaston  has  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  me,  as  the  dwelling  of  my  great-grandfikther,  whose  name  I  bear. 
The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  this  circumstance  is  not  without  its  monl 
to  my  heart.  He  was  dying  when  I  was  baptized ;  and  his  daughter, 
my  grandmother,  present  at  my  birth,  requested  that  I  might  receive 
his  name.  The  fact,  recorded  by  my  fiither  at  the  time,  has  connected 
with  that  portion  of  my  name  a  charm  of  mingled  sensibility  and 
devotion.  It  was  filial  tenderness  that  gave  the  name.  It  was  the 
name  of  one  passing  fi:x)m  earth  to  immortality.  These  have  been 
among  the  strongest  links  of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quincy, 
and  have  been  to  me,  through  life,  a  perpetual  admonition  to  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  it"  Senator  Davis  said  of  him,  ''  the  cradle  hymns  of 
the  child  were  .the  songs  of  liberty;"  it  being  the  period  when  our 
country  was  struggling  fi}r  liberty.  To  the  plastic  influence  of  his 
masculine  mother,  John  Quincy  ascribed  whatever  he  had  been,  and 
hoped  to  be  in  fiiturity.    His  mother  writes  to  one,  ''I  have  taken  a 
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fKfffmi  Ibiicbiefls  fixr  leading  BoUin's  Ancieiii  Hktoiy,  nnoe  joa  left 
■e.  1  am  determined  to  go  through  with  it,  if  poesible,  in  these  dayi 
f  way  Bolitade.  I  find  great  pleasore  and  entertainment  firom  it,  and 
wan  pefBoaded  Johnny  to  read  a  page  or  two  every  day,  and  hope  he 
dB,  firom  his  desire  to  obUge  me,  entertain  a  fondness  for  it"  "  The 
fcild  of  seven  years  old,"  says  Everett,  '^  who  reads  a  serioos  book 
iidi  fimdness,  bom  his  desire  to  oblige  his  mother,  has  entered  the 
ii|^  road  of  usefulness  and  honor." 

An  eflbctive  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Adams  was  related  by  Robert  C. 
Vinthrop,  at  the  Acton  celebration,  Oct  29,  1851,  which,  remarked 
IB,  is  ^^one  of  the  most  interesting  personal  incidents  that  I  can 
ook  back  upon  in  the  course  of  a  ten-years'  service  in  Congress.  It 
ns  an  interview  which  I  had  with  our  late  venerated  fellow-citixen, 
rdm  Quincy  Adams,  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  was  on  the  floor 
»f  the  Capitol,  not  fiur  fi:x)m  the  spot  where  he  soon  afterwards  fell. 
Fhe  house  had  adjourned  one  day  somewhat  suddenly,  and  at  an 
Murly  hour;  and  it  happened  that  after  all  the  other  members  had  left 
the  hall,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  were  left  alone  in  our  seats,  engaged 
in  our  private  correspondence.  Presently  the  messengers  came  in 
mAer  unceremoniously  to  clean  up  the  hall,  and  began  to  wield  that 
Bifizorable  implement  which  is  so  often  the  plague  of  men,  both  under 
puUic  and  private  roofs.  Disturbed  by  the  noise  and  dust^  I  observed 
Mr.  Adams  approaching  me  with  an  unfolded  letter  in  his  hands. 
'  Do  you  know  John  J.  Gurney?'  said  he.  *I  know  him  well,  sir, 
by  reputation ;  but  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  per- 
lonally  when  he  was  in  America.'  '  Well,  he  has  been  writing  me  a 
letter,  and  I  have  been  writing  him  an  answer.  He  has  been  calling 
DM  to  account  for  my  course  on  the  Oregon  question,  and^  taking 
me  to  task  for  what  he  calls  my  belligerent  spirit  and  warlike  tone 
towards  England.' 

''And  then  the  'old  man  eloquent'  proceeded  to  read  to  me,  so 
Bur  as  it  was  finished,  one  of  the  most  interesting  letters  I  ever  read 
or  heard  in  my  life.  It  was  a  letter  of  auto-biography,  in  which 
he  described  his  parentage  and  early  life,  and  in  which  he  particu- 
brly  alluded  to  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  jealousy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  his  readiness  to  resist  her,  even  unto  blood,  when- 
Bver  he  thought  that  she  was  encroaching  on  American  rights.  He 
nid  that  he  was  old  enough  in  1775  to  understand  what  his  &ther  was 
about  in  those  days;  and  he.  described  the  lessons  whidi  his  mother 
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taught  him  daring  hb  fiiiber's  absenee  in  alteiiSng  the  CoiigMi4f 
independenoe.  Eyery  day,  he  said,  after  saying  his  prayevB  to  CM, 
he  was  required  to  repeat  those  exquisite  stansas  of  CoUiDS,  whaoh  hb 
had  carefully  transcribed  in  his  letter,  and  which  he  recited  to  me  jnHk 
an  expreasicm  and  an  energy  which  I  shall  never  fiyrget — tke  tean 
coursing  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  Toioe,  CTery  now  and  then,  ^sboksd 
with  emotion : 

*  How  sleep  the  bnTe,  iHio  liiik  to  reel. 
By  aU  their  countiy's  wishee  bleit  t 
When  q^ring,  with  dewy  fiDgen  oold, 
Betorns  to  deck  their  hallowed  inoiild» 
She  there  Bhall  drefls  a  iweeter  sod 
Than  Finn's  ftet  hareefer  tvod. 

'  By  fitiry  hands  their  knell  is  rang ; 
By  forms  anseen  their  dirge  is  song ; 
There  Honor  oomes,  a  pilgrim  gray* 
To  bless  tiie  turf  that  wraps  their  ohu. 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair. 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there.' 

''  And  there  was  another  ode,  by  the  same  author,  which,  he  nid, 
he  was  also  obh'ged  to  repeat,  as  apart  of  this  same  morning  exercise, — 
the  ode,  I  believe,  on  the  death  of  Col.  Charles  Ross,  in  the  adioii  it 
Fontenoy,  one  verse  of  which,  with  a  slight  variation,  would  not  h 
inapplicable  to  your  own  Davis : 

*  By  rapid  Soheld's  desoending  wave. 

His  ooanti7*s  tows  sliall  bless  the  giaf<B» 

Where'er  the  yonth  is  laid  ; 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  every  sweetest  tarf  shall  bind. 

And  Peaoe  proCeot  the  shade.* 

^'  Such,  sir,  was  the  education  of  at  least  one  of  our  MassaohnsetiB 
children  at  that  day.  And,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  the 
mothers  of  1775  were  like  Mrs.  Adams,  yet  the  great  migori^of 
them,  we  all  know,  had  as  much  piety  and  patriotism,  if  not  as  much 
poetry,  and  their  children  were  brought  up  at  once  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  and  of  liberty." 

In  February,  1778,  being  thena  lad  in  the  deventh  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  taken  to  France  by  his  &ther  (in  ship  Bostcm,  Capt  Toeker), 
^Ao  was  sent  by  (kmpmB  as  joint  oomiwaiinnor  with  Bg\jaBiin 
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md  Aiibar  Lee,  to  tlie  court  of  Fruioe.  Dnriiq;  the  pM- 
liii§e,  tfiey  were  exposed  to  extreme  danger  in  a  Tiolent  storm,  and  his 
aaid  of  him,  ''  I  confeas  I  often  regretted  that  I  bad  brought  my 
I  was  not  80  clear  that  it  was  my  daty  to  expose  him  as  myself; 
teil  had  been  led  to  it  by  the  diild's  inclination,  and  by  the  advice 
^>all  my  friends.  Mr.  Johnny's  behavior  gave  me  a  satisfiiction  that 
I  cannot  express;  fully  sensible  of  our  danger,  he  was  constantly 
endeavoring  to  bear  it  with  a  manly  patience,  very  attentive  to  me,  and 
his  thoughts  constantly  running  in  a  serious  strain.  My  little  son  is 
Tery  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  all  the  sails,  and  the  captain  put  him 
io  learn  the  mariner's  compass."  His  &ther  established  himself  at 
Paasy,  the  residence  of  FnnUin.  Here  he  was  sent  to  school,  and 
acquired  the  French  language.  His  dear  mother,  in  writing  to  him, 
aays :  ''I  would  much  rather  you  should  have  fimnd  your  grave  in  the 
ocean  you  have  crossed,  or  that  any  untimely  death  should  crop  yon  in 
your  infSuit  years,  than  see  you  an  immoral,  profligate,  or  graceleas 
diild."  And  his  fiUher,  in  writing  to  his  mother  under  date  of  1779, 
aaya,  young  John.'' is  respected  wherever  he  goes,  for  his  vigor  and 
Wivacity  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  his  constant  good  humor,  and  lor 
•Ihs  rapid  progress  in  French,  as  well  as  for  his  general  knowledge, 
flriuch  at  h»  age  is  uncommon."  The  treaty  of  alliance  being  consum- 
jaated,  John  Adams  returned  with  his  scm,  and  arrived  at  Boston  Aug. 
a,  1779. 

In  1781,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  became  private  secre- 
tary to  Hon.  Francis  Dana,  the  minister  to  Russia.  He  remained  at 
8t  Pet^nbuig  until  October,  1782,  when  he  left  Mr.  Dana,  and 
journeyed  alone  to  Holland,  where  he  joined  his  &ther,  April,  1788. 
After  the  treaty  at  Paris,  signed  in  September  of  that  year,  he  went 
to  the  court  of  St  James  with  his  &ther,  which  occurred  in  1785.  He 
^was  a  remarkably  precocious  youth,  and  since  he  was  twelve  years  old 
ted  talked  with  men.  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  minister  at  Paris,  in  writ- 
JBg  to  Mr.  Gerry,  says :  *'  I  congratulate  your  country  on  their  pros- 
feet  in  this  young  man." 

tin  1786  he  was  admitted  at  Harvard  College  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing, and  graduated  in  1787.  The  subject  of  his  oration  evinces  the 
^itnrity  of  his  mind;  it  was  on  ''  The  Importance  and  Necessity  of 
BliUic  Faith  to  the  Well-being  of  a  Community."  He  entered  on 
Hwatady  of  law  under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  TheophihiB 
at  Newbarypoit;  and  in  1790  he  commenced  legal  praetiee. 
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which  he  oontinned  until  1794,  dmiBg  which  period  he  pwnomoeiifa 
oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  became  a  liberal  contributor  of 
political  essays  in  Russell's  Gentinel,  over  the  signatores  of  Pabficoh 
and  Maroellns,  which  developed  the  tme  policy  (^  union  at  home,  and 
independence  of  all  foreign  comhinationa  abroad.  Orer  ''  Cdnm- 
bus"  he  also  adTocated  a  national  neutral  policy  toward  finreiga 
nations. 

Washington,  in  1794,  appointed  Mr.  Adams  mmister  to  the  Hugw^ 
who  remained  in  Europe  on  public  business  nntO  his  recall  bj  Im 
fi^er,  the  successor  of  Washington.  In  1797,  our  first  prerideDt 
declared  that  he  was  "  the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have 
abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps."  On  the  28tt 
of  July,  1797,  Mr.  Adams  was  mamed  to  Louisa,  the  daughter  of 
Joshua  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  then  acting  as  consular  agent  d  the 
United  States  at  London,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  waa  the 
partner  of  his  aflbctions  and  fortunes. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and  m 
1808  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  statkn 
in  the  national  ooundls  he  filled  until  he  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  State,  from  the  support  which  he  gave  to 
parts  of  Jefferson's  administration ;  and,  in  oonsequence,  he  resigned 
his  seat,  in  March,  1808.  .  He  was  the  first  Boylston  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College,  from  1806  to  1809.  Id 
1810  he  published  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  oratory,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  At  this  period  he  was  confirmed  as  mimster  to  Russia, 
on  the  nomination  of  Madison,  and  was  abroad  ei^t  years.  In 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated,  at  Ghent,  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  second  war  between  Great  SMtain 
and  the  United  States.  In  1815  Mr  Adams  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  court  of  St  James,  under  Madison.  In  1817  he  returned  to 
America,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
whole  administration  of  President  Monroe.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Andrew  Jackson  said,  at  this  period,  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  was 
^'the  fittest  person  for  the  oflSoe;  a  man  who  would  stand  by  the 
country  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

In  1825  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  first  ballot 
His  administration,  in  its  principles  and  policy,  was  similar  to  that  of 
his  very  popular  predecessor.    Not  long  after  Mr.  Adams  was  sue- 
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bj  Andrew  Jackson,  he  wrote  to  a  ftiend,  aaji^g,  "  One  of  Ae 
90ft  padietie  and  terrible  pofisages  in  that  maaterpieoe  of  Shakapeare 
and  of  die  drama  is  that  ezdamation  of  the  dymg  Hamlet : 

*  0  God  !  Hoimtio,  what  a  woonded  nAme 
TUxigB  standing  thus  nnknown  shall  Uyb  behind  me ! ' 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  thrill  with  which  I  first  read  these  lines, 
generalizing  the  thought  as  one  of  thctaielanchol j  conditions  of  human 
lifr  and  death;  nor  say  to  you  how  often,  in  the  course  of  my  long 
career,  I  haVe  applied  these  lines  to  myself  My  name,  conduct  and 
character,  have  been  many  years  open  to  the  constant  inspection  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  that  portion  whose  notice 
iSbej  have  attracted,  I  am  deeply  conscious  that  the  estimate  they  have 
fiirmed  of  me  has  been  and  is  neither  just  nor  kind."  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  says  Lunt,  that,  between  the  time  when  the  words  just  quoted 
were  penned  and  his  death,  he  lived  long  enough  to  have  his  name 
vindicated.  He  continued  on  the  stage  of  action  till  he  could  put  his 
car  to  the  confessional  of  posterity,  and  hear  much  that  must  have 
gmtified  a  mind  conscious  of  high  aims  and  patriotic  endeavon.. 

Mr.  Adams  pronounced  eulogies  on  his  two  immediate  predecessors. 
at  the  request  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston.  '^  Too  happy  should 
I  be,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  ^^  if,  with  a  voice  speaking  from  the  last  to  the 
coming  generation  of  my  country,  I  could  effectively  urge  them  to  seek. 
in  the  temper  and  moderation  of  James  Madison,  that  healing  balm 
which  assuages  the  malignity  of  the  deepest-seated  political  disease, 
redeems  to  life  the  rational  mind,  and  restores  to  health  the  incorpo- 
rated union  of  our  country,  even  from  the  brain  fever  of  party  strife." 
And  of  James  Monroe  he  emphasized,  that  he  was  of  a  mind  anxious 
and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  right,  patient  of  inquiry, 
patient  of  contradiction,  courteous  even  in  the  collision  of  sentiment, 
sound  in  ultimate  judgments,  and  firm  in  its  final  conclusions.  In  his 
administration  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  federative  edifice  of 
bis  country's  union,  till  he  was  entitled  to  say,  like  Augustus  Caesar 
of  bis  imperial  city,  that  he  had  found  her  built  of  brick,  and  left  her 
constructed  of  marble. 

Mr.  Adams,  ever  ready  for  political  life,  once  more  put  on  the  har- 
necs,  and  served  ten  successive  years  as  Representative  in  C!ongre8S 
from  the  twelfth  district  of  Massachusetts,  until,  in  1842,  upon  a  new 
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tfMrilmtkAi  of  political  power,  ke  was  ekcted  lo  ifeproaftrt  tlitf  «jg!Ub 
iiBtriet  of  his  natire  State,  where  he  wis  aooeeeded  by  Hanse^Maitt. 

In  'the  autonm  of  the  year  1888,  Hon.  John  Qnin^  AdiiDi  wai 
nnanimooslj  nominated,  at  a  large  convention  of  the  Anti-masonio 
party,  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  MasBachnaetta 
The  result  was  a  triangular  ccmtedt,  at  the  election,  between  the  three 
political  parties  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  and  the  fialava  of  a 
didoe.  The  election  devolved  en  the  State  Legislatiire,  on  whidi  Mr. 
Adams  withdrew  from  the  contest  Daring  the  periods  of  1881  and 
1888,  Mr.  Adams  published,  in  papers  of  the  day,  a  series  of  letien 
to  eminent  persons  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Freemasonry.  We 
tokct  a  striking  passage  from  his  letl»r  to  Hon.  Edward  livingiloa, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  U.  S.  Royal  Ar^ 
Chapter  of  Masonry. 

''  When  John  Milton,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  *^  published  his  Pteadise 
Lost,  Andrew  Marvell  declared  that  he  for  some  time  miadottbted  Us 
intent, — 

*  That  he  would  ruin 
The  saored  truths  to  SiUe  mad  old  sdbs.* 

And  he  adds, — 

*  Or,  if  a  work  so  infinite  be  spanned* 
Jealous  I  was  that  some  less  skilfsl  hand 
Blight  henoe  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  plaj.* 

''That  which  the  penetrating  sagacity  and  sincere  piety  of  Ammw 
Marvell  apprehended  as  an  evil  which  might  result  even  trom  the  sub- 
lime strains  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  precisely  what  the  contrivers  of  the 
Masonic  mysteries  have  effected.  They  have  travestied  the  awful  and 
miraculous  supernatural  communications  of  the  ine&ble  Jehovah  ta 
his  favored  people  into  stage-plays.  That  Word,  which  in  the  ban- 
ning was  with  God,  and  was  God ;  that  abstract,  incorporeal,  essential, 
and  ever-living  existence ;  that  eternal  presence,  without  past,  without 
future  time ;  that  Being,  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years, 
declared  to  Moses  under  the  name  of  I  Am  that  I  Am, —  the  moun- 
tebank juggleries  of  Masonry  turn  into  a  farce.  A  companion  of  the 
Royal  Arch  personates  Almighty  God,  and  declares  himself  the  Being 
of  all  eternity, —  I  Am  that  I  Am.  Tour  intention,  in  the  perfcnnn- 
Hxtoeot  this  ceremony,  is  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  candidate 
with  terror  and  amazement    I  acquit  the  fraternity,  therefiurei  of 


Ipqpbenj ;  bat  I  onsot  «oquit  them  of  ^ztreiper  iodiacrelioay  m^ 
ttWcmwJile  ikbuse  of  the  Holy  SoriptoreB.  The  sealed  obligatioiiy  the 
Wnkittg  of  wine  from  a  human  akiUl,  is  a  oeremony  not  loss  olyeetipii- 
Ue.  This  yea  know,  sir,  is  the  scene  in  which  the  candidate  talffia 
he  akollin  his  hand  and  says,  'As  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ^w^sa 
aid  upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  so  may  the  sins  of  the  person  whpie 
iknU  this  once  was  be  heaped  upon  my  head  in  addition  to  my  own, 
ind.  may  they  appear  in  judgment  against  me  both  here  and  hereafter, 
ihoiald  I  tiolate  any  obligation  in  Masonry,  or  the  orders  of  Jmight- 
M!pd,whieb  I  bave  heretofore  taken,  take  at  this  time,  or  may  be  here- 
ifier  instructed  in, —  so  help  me  God ! '  and  he  drinks  the  wine  fiwi 
lie  akull.  And  is  not  this  enough?  No;  the  Knight  Templar  tftkes 
m  oath,  containing  many  promises,  binding. himself  under  no  less  pen'* 
ii^  than  to  have  his  head  struck  off  and  placed  on  the  highest  spire  in 
Shnstendom,  .should  he  knowingly  or  willing^  vidate  any  part  oi  his 
nlemn  obligation  of  a  Knight  Templar." 

The  fearless  stand  which  Mr.  Adams  maintained  through  all  the 
itorm  and  tempest  of  opposition  on  the  right  of  petition,  says  Watw- 
Ktcm,  alone  were  enough  to  give  him  immortality.  He  looked  upon 
davery  as  the  immitigated  curse  of  his  country.  He  loathed  it  with 
m  utter  detestation ;  and  when  the  slave-power  refused  to  hear  the  ciy 
liat  was  coming  more  and  more  loudly  from  distant  sections  of  tbs 
and,  and  trampled  beneath  its  feet  the  holiest  privileges  of  the  consti- 
»tion,  the  fire  in  his  soul  kindled.  His  efforts  and  his  triumphs  at 
liat  time  will  never  be  forgotten. 

We  have  an  important  political  reminiscence  of  this  period,  related 
iy  President  Millard  Fillmore,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Freder- 
cksburgh,  Va.,  June,  1851,  on  his  arrival  in  that  city.  Mr.  Fillmore 
iraa  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Congress :  '^  I  had  an  old  and  val- 
led  friend, —  one  whom  I  esteemed,  yet  who  possessed  some  eccentric- 
ties,  and  peculiar  notions  of  political  duty  which  I  did  not  approve.  I 
leod  net  say  that  I  allude  to  the  venerable  Mr.  Adams.  You  are  <all 
irejl  aware  that  he  was  early  imbued  with  the.  principle,  upon  which  he 
miversally  practised,  that  every  citizen  bad  the  right  to  be  heard  in  Con- 
prfss  by  his  petition ;  and  that  he  was  often  made  the  mediam  of  pre- 
lenting  to  the  house  matters  oi  whidi  he  entirely  disapproved.  His 
aajdm  was,  that  eveiydtiMi  bad  the  right  to  petition,  aad  that  it  was 
hfi.d^ty  of  Cotfgnm  to  oonsider  9uch  petition.  Acting  upon  this 
IQOWii  pm^hj  he  was  often  played  upoui  doubtlesS|  by  those  who  were 
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by  misdiieToai  purposes.  I  well  reoolleci,  on  one  nocisioni 
that  he  rose  and  stated  to  the  hoose  that  he  had  reoeived  a  petitioiiQf  li 
a  very  pecahar  character,  the  sentiinents  of  which  he  did  not  afqprovB;  e 
bat,  on  the  jninciple  upon  which  he  nniTersally  acted,  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  present  it  to  the  house.  He  stated  that  it  was  a  petitiai 
from  certain  dtiiens  whose  names  were  signed  to  it,  praying  fi^  a  di^ 
solution  of  the  Union ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  fredng  himself  froD 
the  imputation  of  fitvoring  such  a  sentiment,  he,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  discharged  his  duty  in  the  presentation  of  the  petition;  fiH  it  aba 
to  be  his  duty  to  accompany  it  with  a  resolution  thast  it  be  referred  toa 
select  committee,  with  positive  instructions  to  report  against  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners.  What  were  the  proceedings  upon  that  occasion? 
This  annunciation  was  no  socmer  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
than  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  in  a  ferment ;  and  in  a  very  &v  ' 
moments  a  resolution  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  Mr. 
Adams  from  the  house,  for  having  dared  to  introduce  a  petition  then 
fer  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  althaugh  accompanied  at  the  same  | 
time  with  a  positive  declaration  on  his  part  that  he  was  opposed  to  it^  | 
and  an  appeal  to  the  house  to  sanction  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  [ 
But  what  do  we  see  now?  Ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since  that  scene 
took  place,  and  since  that  man  who  for  four  years  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union  stood  at  the  bar  of  tint 
house,  and  morning  after  morning  came  to  me  and  asked  of  me  not  to 
move  the  public  business,  so  as  to  force  a  vote  on  the  resolution  expel- 
ling him  from  the  house,  until  he  had  a  chance  to  bo  heard.  He  { 
feared  that  he  might  be  expelled  from  that  body,  for  doing  what  he 
deemed  to  be  his  imperative  duty,  in  preservation  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, although  he  wa9  imbued  with  the  strongest  sentiments  in  &vor  of 
the  Union  of  these  States.  I  was  forced,  from  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  regard  for  him,  to  suffer  the  public  business  to  be  delayed,  from 
day  to  day,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  in  order  that  he  might  present  bis 
sentiments  to  the  house  on  the  subject,  to  convince  them  that,  although 
he  presented  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  he  did  not 
approve  of  those  sentiments.  I  doubt  whether  anything  short  of  that 
oould  have  saved  this  distinguished  man  from  expulsion  from  tiiat 
body." 

''  The  patriotism  of  Mr.  Adams,"  says  Horace  Mann,  his  sucoeasor  in 
Congress,  ''  was  coextensive  with  his  country;  it  could  not  be  crushed 
and  squeezed  in  between  party  lines.    Though  liable  to  eir, —  and 
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liiunMi  bttngisnot? — yet  his  principles  were  bdieved  bjhni 
t»  be  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  great  moral  laws  of  the  nmferse.  Th&f 
I  Aoo^toat  from  datjand  religion,  and  not  carved  oat  from  ezpe* 
When  invested  with  patronage,  he  never  dismissed  a  man  from 
because  he  was  a  political  opponent,  and  never  af^nted  one  to 
merely  because  he  was  a  political  friend.  Hence  he  drew  from 
Ifr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carohna,  this  noble  eulogium, — a  eulogium, 
esnaidering  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  it  came,  as  honorable 
to  its  author  as  to  its  object, —  that  '  he  crushed  no  heart  beneadi  the 
rude  grasp  of  proscription;  he  left  no  heritage  of  widows'  cries  or 
orphans'  tears.'  Gould  all  the  honors  which  Mr.  Adams  ever  won 
fitMn  offices  held  under  the  first  five  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  a  public  service  which,  commencing  more  Ihan  fifty  yean 
ago,  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  be  concentrated  in  one  effulgent 
Uaae,  they  would  be  far  less  shining  and  inextinguishable  than  the 
hooor  of  sacrificing  his  election  fi}r  a  second  presidential  term,  because 
he  would  not,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  prostitute  the  patronage  and  power 
which  the  constitution  had  placed  in  his  hands.  I  regard  thb  as  the 
sablimest  spectacle  in  his  long  and  varied  career.  He  stood  within 
reach  of  an  object  of  ambition  doubtless  dearer  to  him  than  life.  He 
oonid  have  laid  his  hands  upon  it  The  still  small  voice  said.  No ! 
Without  a  murmur,  he  saw  it  taken  and  borne  away  in  triumph  by 
another.  Compared  with  this,  the  block  of  many  a  martyr  has  been 
an  easy  resting-place." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  mind  was  the 
universality  of  its  acquirements.  There  was  hardly  a  subject  upon 
which  he  had  not  thought,  and  few  upon  which  he  was  not  wise.  The 
amount  of  his  information  was  immense.  He  was  well  versed  in  polit-( 
ical  economy,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  government  As  a 
philologist,  he  passed  much  time  in  critical  research.  He  was  skilled 
in  science  and  art.  Philosophy  had  not  been  neglected,  and  religion 
was  a  subject  of  laborious  study.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  gen- 
eral literature ;  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  the  words  of  our 
great  dramatic  and  epic  poets  were  &miliar  to  him  as  household  words. 
The  wide  sweep  of  history  seemed  to  lay  clearly  open  to  his  mind ; 
while  he  was  intimate,  also,  with  its  minutest  details,  and  could  repeat 
names  and  dates  as  if  they  had  been  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
By  the  wonderful  power  of  his  memory,  he  seemed  able  to  recall  what- 
ever he  read,  or  saw,  or  heard.    He  repeated,  without  limit,  passages  fioa 
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Mb  6vm nfe,  back  to  b»  earfy  cUIdhood,  seejoled  olollied^ m  nrMUjwtiiil 
Bght  Conv^MMions  he  had  enjdj^d  iritk  peraoos  ihom  tibtai  » hilf- 
eentury  baek,  he  could  recall  at  pleMmne;  and  the  taried  aoMBrh^hdi 
uritnessed  stood  otil  Kke  pictam  before  his  view.  Quiok  m  fMiag^ 
indKgnant  af  injufttice  and  wrong,  there  was  at  times  impettMsHjf;  aa^ 
ivhen  occasion  culled  for  it,  his  words  were  like  consmnhig  Mgfctning, 
and  shattered  what  they  struck.  No  man  could  be  more  nhUmhifjtj 
severe, —  wiAering  with  terrific  tnrfh.  Bat  tlien  he  was  also  sinipb 
#1  a  child,  and  naturally  overflowing  with  genial  aftotien.  Of  few 
cooM  it  be  more  apdy 
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Hi  was  a.adholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Ezoeeding  wise,  fidr-Bpoken,  and  penmadiBg 
Ijo^  and  sour  to  fliem  tfiat  lofttd  hfah  not ; 
9ost  to  thoA  UMS  Ifaat  iooglat  nHf  swMt  aa 
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.  A  few  years  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Adams  was  invited,  by  the 
school-committee  of  the  town  of  Qoincy,  to  accompany  them  in  thor 
ronnd  of  visits  to  the  several  district  schools  in  the  town.  He  com- 
plied very  readily ;  gave  his  attention,  daring  a  sessiwi  of  three  hoois 
in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day,  to  the  lessons 
of  the  pupils  \  and  entered  into  the  humble  work  before  him  with  as 
much  animation  of  manner  as  he  would  have  evinced  in  political  dis- 
cossions,  or  in  managing  the  affiurs  of  a  nation.  Lord  Bacon  has  said 
that  ^^  he  who  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  diq)er9e 
and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  quality."  This  mark  of  true  greatness 
was  not  wanting  in  President  Adams. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  gave  his  sig- 
nature to  the  efiiision  herewith,  laid  aside  in  his  desk  in  the  hall  of 
Congress,  addressed  to  the  Muse  of  History,  perched  on  her  rook- 
wheeled  and  winged  car  over  the  front  door  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington: 

**  M na^ !  quit  thy  osr,  oomn  doihi  upon  tlie  floor, 
And  wHh  thee  bring  that  voHima  In  thj  band ; 

Bap  with  thy  marble  knnokles  at  the  door. 
And  take  at  a  reporter's  desk  thy  stand. 

Send  roand  thjr  album,  and  oolleet  a  store 
Of  autographs  from  mlers  of  liie  land ; 

lavHe  eaeh  Soloo  to  insoribe  his  name* 

A  self-reoorded  candidate  for  Sune." 


Ahmm,  on  the  Slat  of  February,  1848,  entered  the  hatt  of 
Ae  Hoose  of  RepresentatiyeB  apparently  in  his  nsoal  healtli  and  qpuil|i 
the  boose  had  been  in  session  abont  an  hour,  the  yeas  and  ni^ 
ing  oNkred  on  the  question  of  a  vote  of  the  thanks  of  Congrsis, 
and  awardbg  gold  medals,  to  Generals  Twiggs,  Worth,  Pillow,  ShieUii 
QnitDuin,  and  others,  for  their  services  in  the  Mexican  war,  Mr.  Adams 
rssponded  in  the  native  in  a  voice  unusually  clear,  and  with  more  than 
ordinary  emphasis.  After  the  speaker  had  risen  to  put  another  ques- 
tkm  to  the  house,  a  sudden  cry  was  heard  on  tho  left  of  the  chair, 
^^  Mr.  Adams  is  dying ! "  Taming  their  ey^  to  the  spot,  the  mem- 
bers beheld  the  venerable  man  in  the  act  of  fiilling  over  the  left 
arm  of  his  chair,  while  his  right  arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk 
for  support  He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor,  had  he  not  been 
caoght  in  the  arms  of  the  member  sitting  next  to  him.  A  great  sensa- 
tion was  created  in  the  house ;  members  finom  all  quarters  rushing 
firom  their  seats,  and  gathering  round  the  &llen  statesman,  who  was 
immediately  lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's  table.  The 
qpeaker  instantly  suggested  that  some  gentleman  move  an  adjoam- 
ment,  which  being  promptly  done,  the  house  adjourned.  A  sob 
was  brought,  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  state  of  perfect  helplessnesSi 
though  not  of  entire  insensibility,  was  gently  laid  upon  it.  The  so& 
was  then  taken  up  and  borne  out  of  the  hall  into  the  rotunda,  where  it, 
was  set  down ;  and  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  strangers  who 
were  &st  crowding  around,  were  with  some  difficulty  repressed,  and  an 
open  space  cleared  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but  a  medical  gentleman, 
a  member  of  the  house,  advised  that  he  be  removed  to  the  door  of  the 
rotunda,  opening  on  the  east  portico,  where  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing. 
This  was  done ;  but,  tho  air  being  chilly  and  loaded  with  vapor,  the 
sofa  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  once  more  taken  up  and 
removed  to  the  speaker's  apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  forthwith 
dosed  to  all  but  professional  gentlemen  and  particular  friends.  While 
lying  in  this  apartment,  Mr.  Adams  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his 
speech,  and  observed,  in  faltering  accents,  '*  This  is  the  end  of  earth; " 
but  quickly  added,  '^  I  am  composed."  Members  had  by  this  time 
reached  Mr.  Adams'  abode  with  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and  soon 
after,  Mrs.  Adams  and  his  nephew  and  niece  arrived,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  appalling  scene.  Mrs.  Adams  was  deeply  affected,  and  for 
some  moments  quite  prostrated,  by  the  sight  of  her  husband,  now 
insensible,  the  p^or  of  death  upon  his  countenance,  and  those  sad  pre- 
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monitories  &8t  mftkixig  llieir  wppeuutoe  whieh  fiill  vith  Bocii  •  <Affl 
ii|Hm  the  heart 

Mr.  Adams,  after  having  heen  removed  to  the  ^mrtment  of  Speakor 
Winthrop,  sank  into  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility,  and  expired  at  a 
quarter  post  seven  o'ckck,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  28, 1848. 


JOHN  PHILLIPS. 

JULT  4,  1794.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTH0RITIB3. 

This  production  bears  the  finest  marks  of  inteUectual  vi^or  and  cor- 
rect principles ;  and  so  well  was  it  received,  that  extracts  m>m  it  were 
for  a  long  time  going  the  rounds  in  the  newspapers  of  the  daj,  and 
some  of  these  passages  have  a  permanent  place  in  our  school-books,  as 
models  for  our  youth.  We  will  glean  a  passage :  ''  The  effects  of 
the  event  we  this  day  commemorate  were  not  confined  to  our  own 
country,  but  soon  extended  across  the  Atlantic.  The  prospect  of 
humbling  a  powerful  rival  induced  an  arbitrary  prince  to  aid  the 
American  cause  with  numerous  armies  and  powerful  fleets,  exhibiting 
the  paradoxical  appearance  of  slavery  fighting  the  battles  of  freedont 
The  subjects  of  despotism  soon  imbibed  the  principles  they  were 
employed  to  defend,  and  caught  the  ardor  which  flamed  in  the  Amer- 
ican bosom. '  Surrounding  circumstances  led  to  reflections  highly  unfii- 
vorable  to  their  own  situation.  They  perceived  the  tree  of  liberty 
profusely  watered  with  their  blood ;  its  foliage  spreading,  yet  yielding 
them  no  shelter ;  its  fruit  blooming  and  mellowing  in  luxuriance,  yet 
denied  the  delicious  taste,  it  excited  no  passion  but  despair.  When 
the  mandate  of  their  sovereign  summoned  them  to  their  native  shores, 
a  deeper  horror  seemed  to  shade  the  darkness  of  despotism.  They 
beheld,  with  mingled  grief  and  indignation,  a  people  in  the  most  fertile 
country  of  Europe,  amid  the  profusion  of  the  bounties  of  nature, 
iibliged  to  live  on  the  gleanings  of  their  own  industry.  The  scanty  pit- 
tance, saved  from  the  exactions  of  arbitrary  power,  yielded  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  to  satisfy  the  boundless  demands  of  a  rapacious 
clergy.  A  kingdom  converted  to  a  Bastile,  in  which  the  mind  was 
imprisoned  by  a  triple  impenetrable  wall  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  despotism.     The  fervid  spirit  which  ^owed  within  them  soon  per- 
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idbd  tbmr  comtrj,  tod  threateDed  destrnclioii  to  their  goreniiiwiit 
On  the  first  fiiycnrable  oontingency,  the  enthuriastio  energies  of  reriTiiig 
IBmai^om  barrt  the  oerements  which  had  confined  it  (or  two  thouaaiMl 
ywm,  and  the  Gothic  &bric  of  feudal  abeurdity,  with  all  its  pompoQi 
pageants,  colossal  pillars  and  proscriptive  bulwarks,  the  wonder  and 
Toleration  of  ages,  was  indtantlj  levelled  with  the  dust. 

''An  astonished  world  viewed  with  awful  admiration  the  stupendous 
wreck.  They  beheld,  with  pleasing  exultation,  the  fair  fiibric  of 
Freedom  rising  in  simple  proportion  and  majestic  grace  upon  the  mighty 
ruin.  The  gloomy  horrors  of  despotism  fled  before  the  splendid  efiul- 
gsooe  of  the  sun  of  liberty.  The  potent  rays  of  science  pierced  the 
mist  of  ignorance  and  error,  '  republican  visions  were  realized,  and  the 
rogn  of  reason  appeared  to  commence  its  splendid  progress.'  But  the 
whirlwind  of  discord  threatened  to  raze  the  fiibric  from  its  foundation. 
The  lowering  clouds  of  contention  hung  around,  and  darkened  the 
hariion.  Fayette,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  was  abandoned  by  the  people 
whom  he  saved,  and  became  a  victim  to  despotic  cruelty  and  coward- 
ice. The  damp,  poisonous  exhalations  of  a  gloomy  dungeon  now 
encircle  and  chill  that  bosom,  whose  philanthropy  was  coextensive  with 
the  universe,  whose  patriotism  no  power  could  extinguish,  no  dan- 
gers appaL  But,  illuminated  by  the  rectitude  of  thy  heart  and  the 
magnanimity  of  thy  virtue,  the  trickling  dews  of  thy  prison- walls  shall 
sparkle  with  more  enviable  lustre  than  the  most  luminous  diadem  that 
glitters  on  the  brow  of  the  haughtiest  emperor."  The  apostrophe  to 
Lafiiyette  was  uttered  at  the  precise  time  when  the  patriot  was  lan- 
guishing in  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz. 

John  Phillips,  a  son  of  William  Phillips  and  Margaret,  a  daughter 
of  Jacob  Wendell,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1770.  His  mother 
was  a  lady  of  fervent  piety ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey  relates  that  her  son 
informed  him  that  his  mother,  at  the  last  interview  when  she  was  able 
to  sustain  a  connected  conversation,  on  the  occasion  of  an  assurance  from 
him  that  her  directions  should  be  strictly  fulfilled  after  her  death, 
raised  herself,  and,  addressing  him  in  a  manner  of  the  most  emphatic 
solenmity,  she  charged  him  to  remember  then  the  many  official  oaths 
he  had  taken.  His  birthplace  was  on  the  ancient  Phillips  estate,  now 
known  as  No.  39  Washington-street,  where  his  widowed  mother  kept 
a  dry-goods  shop  for  many  years. 

When  seven  years  of  age,  he  entered  Phillips'  Academy,  at  Ando- 
Ter,  fimnded  by  his  relatives,  where  he  received  instruction,  residing 
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ia  Ae  fiuadly  of  Lieut  Ckm  SiHDiiilFliiIKpt,«Bia  ke-eatetft 
College  in  1 784.  After  his  gradaalian,  wfaeft  be  gmne  ife 
ention,  he  read  hm  with  Judge  Dswoi^  the  iwcecBBor  of  OiErw  WtiH 
deU^m  Soflblk  Probate^  On  being  of  age,  he  nas  adnuttedto  paetbu 
la  the  Sufiblk  bar,  and  in  1794  married  Salfy,  daa^^ilier  of  Thwmnn 
WaUey,  a  merchant  and  selectman  of  Boston. 

la  the  year  1800,  says  Enapp,  the  papulation  of  Boeton  had  so 
much  increased  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  petitioii  die  Legiahr 
tore  to  establish  a  Municipal  Court  of  criminal  jurisdictiien  ftv  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  llie  ConiMon 
Pleas,  had  become  burdened  l^  the  numerous  entries  on  the  oriBMual 
aide  of  the  docket;  and  parties  in  dviLacdons  suftred  tedious 
delays,  while  the  courts  were  engaged  in  jail  delirny.  The  Muai- 
cipal  Court  was  established  in  1800,  and  George  Richards  Ifiaot 
became  its  first  judge,  and  John  PhiHipa  was  selected  as  a  pubGe  pios- 
ecutor,  to  vmdicate  the  majesty  of  the  lawa.  He  was  aanoally  elaeted 
lowu  advocate  for  this  purpose,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Feter  0. 
Thacher.  In  1803  he  was  elected  a  repreeentatife,  and  in  1804  he 
was  seat  to  the  Senate,  w)iich  station  he  occupied  for.  twenty  yeara,  aad 
was  president  of  this  body  for  ten  years,  in  1809  he  became  a  ju^ge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  until  that  court  waa  abolished  for 
another  on  a  new  model.  In  1820  Mr.  Hiillips  was  elected  to  the 
convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  the  State,  where  he  die- 
I^yed  great  wisdom  and  playful  humor.  In  remarks  on  the  th»d 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights,  on  which  there  was  great  diversity  at  opin- 
ion, he  urged  its  indefinite  postponraient,  saying  it  was  wdl  to  remem-^ 
her  the  adage.  When  you  know  not  what  to  do,  take  care  not  to  do  you 
know  not  what  He  hoped  they  should  not  resemble  the  man  who  had 
the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone,  '^I  was  well;  I  would  be  better,  and 
here  I  am.'' 

In  1812  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  College,  which  station  he  filled  until  his  decease,  and  waa 
frequently  moderator  of  the  town-meetings  of  the  old  town  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  twelve  who  rq)orted 
a  city  charter,  which  was  adopted  by  the  town  on  January  1,  1822. 
One  attempt  having  been  made  to  elect  a  mayor,  without  success,  Mr. 
Phillips  was  solicited  to  stand  as  candidate,  in  order  to  eftot  a  union ; 
and  he  received  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.     He  was  inaugurated, 
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mdriai'ohai  gystem  of  Ae  seleotanen.  Otibsn  decidedly  advoeaied 
and  energptio  measures.  In  aedng  out  the  prineiplea  of  iba 
MaycMT  Phillips  was  kiiid,  ooociliatoFy,  and  oonservainpe. 
tin  general  ecmfidenee  at  the  time  in  his  taste  and  judgment, 
Alt  he  oonid  have  taken  what  direetion  he  preferred  in  rq;ard  to  Iba 
mode  in  whieh  the  majw  should  in  fiiture  bear  the  forms  of  oflfoe. 
fliaie  were  for  di^ky  and  pomp.  Mr.  PhiUips  preferred  republicfli 
sboplieity,  and  proW)ly,  6y  his  example,  we  are  saved  the  trappings 
of  a;  lord  mayor^s  day^  or  any  profuseness  at  an  annual  organiaatioB  ef 
city  ftudiorities.  Mayor  Quincy,  his  sucoessor,  said,  ^  The  firal 
have  hid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  our  eity 
deep,  and  on  right  prineiples ;  and  whatever  suoeess  may  attend  dme 
wks^come  after  them,  they  will  be  largely  indebted  for  it  to  the  wisdom 
aad  fidelity  of  their  predecessors."  The  eourse  of  his  control  o?«r  die 
eily  govemm«2t  was  unruffled  as  Lake  Ontario  on  a  calm,  sunny  day, 
and  a  strikii^  contrast  to  the  measures  of  his  successor,  whose  opera- 
fiooiy  Uke  the  rushings  of  the  resistless  Niagara,  in  its  ricinity,  washed 
wmmj  the  old  landmarks,  when  Boston  lost  its  identity  as  a  town. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Phillips  was  clear,  forcible,  conciliatory  nd 
jofiebus.  His  voice  was  strong,  without  harshness,  and  his  words 
flowed  without  any  great  effort  If  he  never  gave  any  striking  sped- 
men  of  eloquence,  he  certiunly  never  mortified  his  friends  by  a  fuloie 
in  debate,  so  often  the  misfortune  amongst  those  who  sometimes  reaeb 
tibe  sublime.  Ho  was  not  unfrequently,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  called 
to  make  speeches  before  several  different  bodies  of  men,  on  various 
tttlgects, —  political,  educational,  commercial,  financial  or  philanthropies 
— ^and  at  all  times  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and 
pieasore ;  bxA  probably  no  cotemporary  of  any  standing,  in  a  moment 
of  rivalry,  could  say  to  him,  ''  My  advice  is  as  often  followed  as  yours, 
and  the  influence  you  have  I  have  also.'' 

Mayor  Phillips  was  of  the  common  height  in  stature.  His  face  was 
oval,  with  expressive  eyes,  and  his  cheeks  were  of  a  very  ruddy  hue ; 
with  partially  gray  hair,  like  a  half-powdered  dressing,  and  very  neat 
attire.  His  appearance  as  president  of  the  Senate,  or  at  the  meetings  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  was  manly  and  dignified.  In  his  countenance 
there  was  a  peculiar  calmness,  indicative  of  that  purity  of  heart  for 
which  he  was  greatly  distinguished.  Indeed,  from  the  decease  of  his 
excellent  mother,  there  was  more  than  a  commonly  serious  train  of 
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thought  in  his  letters  and  oonyersation ;  and  it  is  not  singular  that  the 
last  impressions  of  a  man  should  be  religious,  who  learned  to  praj  as 
he  learned  his  alphabet,  in  his  mother's  arms,  and,  at  school,  was  as 
careful  to  commit  his  biblical  lesson  as  to  retain  his  classical  studies. 
He  presided  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  preyious  to  his  death,  and  was  a 
spectator  at  the  delivery  of  the  election  sermon  at  the  Old  South 
Church.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night  he  became  so  unwell 
as  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  and  in  the  morning  he  for 
a  short  time  appeared  relieved,  but,  on  a  relapse  of  spasms,  occasioned 
by  an  ossification  of  the  heart,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
expired.  May  29,  1828.  The  clamorous  notes  of  fiime,  breathed  over 
the  conqueror's  bier,  have  no  music  in  them,  without  the  conception  of 
indestructible  virtue  in  his  mind,  as  it  shone  in  Phillips. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Phillips  fiaimily  of  New  England  was  Rev. 
Greorgo  Phillips,  of  Raymond,  Norfolk  county.  Old  England,  who  came 
to  America  in  1630,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  Watertown.  The 
children  of  Mayor  Phillips  were  Thomas  Walley,  H.  G.  1814 ;  Greorge 
W.,  H.  G.  1829;  Wendell,  H.  G.  1831,  ever  active  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  a  graceful  speaker  and  fine  classical  scholar;  Orenville 
Tudor,  H.  G.  1836 ;  John  G.,  H.  G.  1826,  in  the  ministry ;  Sarah 
H.,  married  Alonzo  Gray,  of  Brookline;  Margaret  W.,  married  Dr. 
Edward  Reynolds,  of  Boston ;  Miriam,  married  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  of 
the  Old  South  Ghurch.  The  eldest  son  was  for  many  years  clerk  of 
Suffolk  Municipal  Court.  It  were  glory  enough  to  have  had  such  a 
fiunily,  and  lived  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  without  being  in  elevated 
public  stations.  Blessings  on  the  memory  of  the  first  mayor  of  Boston ! 
Mr.  Otis,  a  successor,  said  of  him,  that  '^  his  aim  was  to  allure,  and 
not  to  repel ;  to  reconcile  by  gentle  reform,  not  to  revolt  by  startling 
mnovation, —  so  that,  while  he  led  us  into  a  new  and  fitirer  creation, 
we  felt  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  scenes  and  comforts  of  home." 

**  His  hand  and  heart  both  open  and  both  firee» 
For  what  he  has  he  gives,  —  what  thinks,  he  shows  ; 
Tet  giyes  he  not  till  judgment  guides  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath.*' 
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GEORGE  BLAKE. 

JULY  4,  1796.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIES. 

Thb  impassioned  and  declamatory  oration  of  Mr.  Blake  is  strongly 
evincive  of  the  zeal  of  a  youthful  politician :  '^  The  whole  continent  of 
America,  according  to  ministerial  calculations,  was  destined  to  become 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  George  the  Third ; 
and  the  people  of  America,  like  the  dragon  of  Hesperides,  woidd  have 
been  allowed  the  honor  to  cherish  and  protect  the  fruit  of  which  they 
were  refused  the  power  to  participate.  A  project  so  infernal  in  its 
design,  at  the  same  time  so  uncertain  in  its  event,  could  have  been 
generated  but  by  a  ministry  in  the  very  dotage  of  wickedness,  approved 
but  by  a  monarch  in  leading-strings,  and  seconded  only  by  the 
unthinking  automatons  who  never  move  or  act  but  from  the  impulse  of 
their  sovereign.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  more  rational  part  of  that 
deluded  people,  we  shall  not  forget  the  feeling  remonstrances  which 
were  poured  forth  by  the  purer  spirits  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  vain ! 
In  vain  did  a  Chatham,  and  a  Camden,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  foresee 
and  pronounce  the  fatal  issue  that  awaited  the  measures  of  their  gov- 
ernment." Again  Mr.  Blake  says,  '^  Parliament,  by  their  usual  sanc- 
tity of  pretension,  could  no  longer  conceal  the  malignity  of  their 
designs.  That  secret  cabinet  of  iniquity  was  now  thrown  open,  and, 
behold !  like  the  den  of  the  Cyclops,  it  exhibited  a  group  of  demons 
busied  in  forging  engines  of  destruction, —  in  fabricating  chains,  dag- 
gers, and  fetters,  to  enslave  or  destroy  her  devoted  colonies." 

George  Blake  was  a  descendant  of  William  Blake,  the  common 
ancestor,  who  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct.  25,  1663,  and  bequeathed  by 
his  will  funds  for  keying  a  fence  or  wall  around  the  burying-ground 
in  Dorchester,  to  keep  hogs  and  other  vermin  from  rooting  up  the 
bodies  of  the  saints.  George,  the  subject  of  this  outline,  was  bom  at 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  1769,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789, 
when  he  took  part  in  a  conference  with  Samuel  Haven —  ^'  Whether 
unlimited  toleration  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion."  He  was  a 
student  at  law  under  Governor  Sullivan,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1794.  He  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  when  he  delivered 
the  oration  at  the  request  of  the  town.     On  the  same  day.  Gov. 

22 
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Samaol  Adams  laid  the  cornor-Btone  of  the  State-houae  in  BoatoOi 
inrho  said,  *^  Maj  the  principles  of  our  excellent  constitution,  fiHuided 
in  nature  and  in  the  rights  of  man,  be  ablj  defended  here;"  and  in 
the  year  previous,  Gt>7.  Adams  said,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  in  Paris,  '^  May  the  laurel  of  victory 
never  ^?ither  on  the  brow  of  republicanism."  Mr.  Blake  married 
Badiel  Batj,  who  died  in  early  life,  and  he  married  a  second  time 
Sarah  Murdodc.  On  the  fourth  of  February,  1800,  Mr.  Slake  deliv- 
ered a  eulogy  on  Washington,  for  St  John's  Lodge.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts,  at 
which  time  he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  Mr. 
Blake  was  a  delate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  convention  for  the 
revision  of  the  State  constitution,  in  1820.  His  speedies  on  important 
topics  were  frequent,  and  no  man  displayed  a  keener  jeaknisy  for  the 
democracy,  or  readier  adroitness  of  conception.  Li  his  speech  on  s^- 
atorial  apportionment,  ho  remarked  that  he  cousidered  the  constitntiso 
of  this  commonwealth  the  purest  and  most  perfect  model  of  repuUiesii 
government  that  ever  existed  on  the  fiioe  of  the  globe.  There  oaiinat 
be  found  in  any  State,  or  in  the  world,  a  oonstitution  so  free  and  so 
liberal  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  we  now  have,  independent  sC 
any  amendments  which  may  be  proposed.  He  had  been  a  republicsn 
in  the  most  gloomy  times, —  it  was  foshionaUe  to  be  republican  now,^- 
and  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  desert  republicanism  at  such  a  time. 
He  said  that  he  had  used  the  other  day  a  very  improper  figure,  -when 
he  called  the  Senate  the  rich  man's  citadel.  It  was  no  more  the 
citadel  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor  man.  It  was  the  only*  branch  fii 
the  government  which  was  particularly  designed  for  the  protection  of 
property,  and  the  protection  was  as  important  for  those  who  have  little 
as  for  those  who  have  much.  Mr.  Blake  opposed  the  investiture  of 
Boston  into  a  city  corporation,  and  also  opposed  the  city  charter,  as 
subversive  of  democracy.  He  was  the  first  Dcm.ocratic  candidate  for 
the  mayoralty.  In  1829  Mr.  Blake  resigned  his  office  of  District 
Attorney,  and  was  again  (elected  to  the  House,  until  his  advance  to  the 
Senate,  in  1833.  He  was  profound  in  legal  acquirement,  and  Jbis 
forensic  powers  were  of  a  high  order.  His  control  over  the  jury  was 
often  irresistible.  The  propriety  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  his 
fervor  in  debate,  excited  admiration.  He  was  an  active  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Woroester 
National  .£g^,  edited  by  his  brother,  Franois  Bkke,  and  a  decided 
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iJwiite  ^the  tteawMPai  <tf  JefisraoD.  Hib  qieeehcs  in  Oenml  Oouii 
MdleatBed  aigaments  at  the  bar,  were  often  published.  All  that 
Mr.  Rake-said  was  delivered  * 


—— ~  *' in  Booh  apt  Mid  gncioos  words 
That  younger  ears  played  tmant  at  his  tale. 
And  older  hearings  were  quite  rayished, 
"So  voluble  and  sweet  was  his  discourse." 

Aeiiiea  October  6, 1841. 


JOHN  LATHROP,  JR. 

JUtY  4,  1796.    lOB  THS  fOWN  AUTMOKl'i'UB. 

^'the  nervous  -add  patriotic  perforamnce  of  our  orator,  we  have 
happy  exordium :  ''  It  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  fitct  in  poUtioal 
fabgrqihj,  that  Liberty  descended  from  heaven  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776.  We  are  assembled  on  this  day,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
iitt  advent,  to  sympathise  in  ibose  pleasures  which  none  but  fiemnen 
em  «^joy,  to  exchange  those  mutual  congratulations  which  none  but 
fieemen  can  express. 

"The  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  liberty  was  the*  declaration 
of -American  independence.  Her  apostles,  the  venerable  Congress^ 
^riioee  mode  of  evangelizing  made  many  a  Felix  tremble,  sealed  the 
doom  and  issued  the  death-warrant  of  despotism.  The  measure  of 
ker  iniquity  was  filled  up.  The  decree  was  gone  forth,  and  Amer* 
leans  were  elected  by  Gh)d  to  redeem  from  bondage  the  miserable 
victims  of  arbitrary  power.  But  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail  for 
them  to  publish  to  the  enslaved  the  beauties  of  freedom,  describe  her 
efaarms,  and  urge  the  duty  of  possessing  her,  while  they  themselves 
•wete^declared,  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  liable  to  beboundmi 
liy  the  will  and  laws  of  that  overbearing  kingdom,  '  in  all  cases  what-, 
aeever.'  They  disdained  an  inconsistency  of  character, —  they  pre*> 
tinted  the  world  with  a  glorious  example,  by  efiecting  their  own 
ettanciplition.  Yes,  my  fellow*oountrymen !  you  indignantly  refused 
submission  to  the  usurpation  of  Great  Britain  —  to  the  impeai- 
of  her  Parliament,  -and  the  insolence  of  her  ministry.  After 
0|||^Mil)g  reasoning' and  argument  to  her  absurd  pretensions^  and  dign*- 
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fied  remoDBtranoe  to  her  unjustifiable  eiierotdmieDti,  Ae  tdemi  9sppml 
was  made  to  Heaven, —  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  once  insepvalilA 
tie  of  connection  between  the  two  countries  severed  in  twain*  Tbt 
mighty  blow  resounded  through  the  universe.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  were  astonished,  dumb  with  surprise,  or  trembling  with  appre- 
hension. The  deep-rooted  thrones  of  aged  monarchies  were  shaken  to 
their  centres.  The  Bastiles  of  tyranny,  riven  by  the  shook,  relnetsntfy 
admitted  the  rays  of  hope  to  gladden  the  desponding  hearts  of  their 
wretched  tenants,  and  opened  to  their  view  a  distant  prospect  of 
scenes  illumined  with  Liberty's  full  and  perfect  day." 

John  Lathrop  was  bom  in  Boston,  January,  1772.  His  fiitherwas 
pastor  of  the  New  Brick  Church,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  had  been 
the  minister.  Owing  to  differences  in  the  church,  which  originated 
the  New  North  Church,  when  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  was  its  first 
pastor,  the  New  Brick  Society  elevated  the  figure  of  a  cock,  as  a  vanoi 
upon  the  steeple,  out  of  derision  to  Mr.  Thacher,  whose  Gfarislian 
name  was  Peter,  says  Eliot,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  north  wind, 
which  turned  the  head  of  the  cock  towards  the  New  North  Ghueh, 
when  it  was  placed  upon  the  spindle,  a  merry  fellow  sat  astride  over 
it,  and  crowed  three  times,  to  complete  the  ceremony.  Rev.  Dr. 
Lathrop  was  a  fervent  patriot ;  and,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  masBacrd 
in  King-street,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was  printed,  entitled  "  Inno- 
cent Blood  Crying  to  God  from  the  Streets  of  Boston."  The  subject 
of  this  outline  pursued  the  study  of  law  under  Christopher  Gore,  bat 
he  was  soon  known  more  as  a  poet  than  a  lawyer,  as  his  poetry 
appeared  in  the  journals.  In  1797,  after  the  delivery  of  the  oration 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  removed  to  Dedham,  and  became  clerk 
of  Norfolk  courts,  but  soon  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  became  an 
intimate  with  Paine  and  Prentiss,  the  poets. 

In  1799  he  made  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  where  he  hoped  the  patron- 
age of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  In  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for 
instructing  the  rising  generation  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Lathrop  presented  to 
.the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  governor-general,  a  plan  of  an  insti- 
tution at  which  the  youths  of  India  might  receive  an  education,  patron- 
ized by  government,  without  going  to  England  for  that  purpose.  In 
an  interview  with  his  lordship,  Mr.  Lathrop  urged  with  great  eloquence 
the  advantages  of  such  a  plan ;  but  his  lordship  decidedly  opposed 
him,  remarking,  with  vehemence,  *^No,  no,  sir;  India  is,  and  ever 
ought  to  be,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain ;  the  seeds  of  independence 
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lot  be  sown  here.  EBtablishmg  a  semniarj  in  New  Bnghnd  at 
\j  a  period  of  time  hastened  jovir  revolution  half  a  century/' 
tablished  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  became  a 
for  the  Calcutta  Post;  and,  after  a  ten  years'  residence,  returned 

country.    His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Joseph  Peirce,  Esq.. 

he  married  in  1793 ;  and  he  married  a  second  time, —  Iffiss 
if  Calcutta.  His  work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  India 
ever  publi^ed.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  taught  a  school, 
"ed  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  published  songs  and  orations, 
mtributed  to  the  public  journals.    He  published  a  school-book 

use  of  globes.  He  soon  removed  to  Washingtcm,  where,  and  at 
Btown  in  the  vicinity,  he  practised  as  an  instructor,  lecturer,  and 

in  the  newspapers.  He  obtained  a  situation  in  the  post-office, 
led  Jan.  30,  1820,  a  victim  of  sensibility,  and  a  son  of  firailties 
isfortune. 

Iirop's  best  poem  was  the  ^'  Speech  of  Canonicus."  In  181B  he 
m  the  first  anniversary  discourse  for  the  Associate  Instructors 
ith  in  Boston;  in  1798,  an  oration  for  4th  of  July,  at  Dedham ; 
snic  address  at  Charlestown,  in  1811,  and  a  Monody  on  John  L. 
,  in  1815.  When  he  graduated  at  college,  in  1789,  he  delivered 
1  on  the  Influence  of  Civil  Institutions  on  the  Social  and  Moral 
ies.     Lathrop  once  closed  an  ode  as  follows  : 

**  Ye  saiBted  spirits  of  the  just, 

Departed  friends,  we  raise  our  eyes 
From  humbler  scenes  of  mouldering  dost. 

To  brighter  mansions  in  the  skies,  — 
Where  Faith  and  Hope,  their  trials  paat, 

ShaU  smile  in  endless  jojr  secure, 
And  Charity's  blest  reign  shall  last 

While  heaTcn's  eternal  courts  endure.** 


JOHN  CALLENDER. 

JULT  4,  1797.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTH0BITIE3. 

[N  Gallendeb  was  bom  at  Boston,  Feb.  4,  1772,  and  son  of 
Eleazar  Gallender,  who  married  Elinbeth,  sister  of  Got.  Gore, 
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Hot.  28, 1768.  Hb  entered  the  Latin  Scbool  in  1779,  and  gndnded 
at  Harvard  Goll^  in  1790.  His  topic  at  commenoement  was  an  ora- 
tion, in  French,  on  the  reyolution  in  France.  He  was  an  attoraoy- 
at-law,  and  married  Catharine  Templeman,  of  Geor^getown,  Md., 
KoY.  23,  1794 ;  was  lieutenant  of  the  Boston  Light  Lo&ntjy,  on  ili 
insiitation,  in  1798 ;  was  a  representatiye  in  the  State  L^gislatue, 
aeoretary  of  Massachusetts  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  clerk  of  tfas 
Supreme  Judicial  Court    He  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  21,  1888. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Callender  it  is  remarked  ''  that  our  Berolutioa 
was  so  little  disgraced  by  cruelty  and  injustice,  much  is  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  our  clergy;  and  it  is  with  pride  I  here  oflfer  my  humble  tribute 
of  applause  to  that  devout  and  learned  profession.  The  holy  preoqyti 
of  our  religion  which  they  inculcated,  and  the  bright  examples  of  virtue 
which  they  exhibited,  gave  them  a  great  and  merited  inflaenoe  with 
the  people.  To  their  eternal  honor  be  it  recorded,  that  influenos, 
exerted  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  humanity,  in  a  great  measue 
restrained  those  wild  excesses  which  have  too  frequently  bhiated  in  the 
execution  a  cause  designed  by  the  noblest  motives  of  the  human 
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OuB  orator  remarks,  with  nervous  vigor:  ''The  Actions  spirits 
whose  intrigues  have  produced  such  losses  and  distress  to  the  United 
States,  and  forced  our  federated  stars  from  the  pathway  of  peace  and 
heaven,  are  servile  copyists  of  those  ancient  enemies  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence. They  have  neither  the  claim  of  originals,  the  merit  of 
ingenuity,  or  the  charm  of  novelty.  It  is  not  a  mere  general  resem- 
blance ;  it  is  the  old  piece  in  a  new  position, —  the  same  in  character 
and  attitude,  in  expression  and  passion,  in  drapery  and  design.  The 
tories  and  royalists  of  old  time,  compared  with  the  true  friends  of  Amer- 
ica, were  a  small  and  weak  party,  unable  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Ambition  which  cannot  be  gratified  by  honorable  means 
has  a  sure  resource  in  intrigue.  Their  invitations  stimulated  and 
encouraged  aggression.    They  marked  out  the  plan  for  our  enemies. 
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BMriU  and  oooqaer.  Insert  your  inflnenoe  anud  tbe  parties  of  tte 
Slite.  Oorropt  the  anuncious,  firi^ten  the  ireak,  vilify  yirtuei  tiuni 
taleniB  to  ridicule,  weaken  the  obligations  of  morality,  destroy  tha 
iDflnence  of  religion,  make  men  worthy  to  be  slaves,  and  they  will  sue 
far  fetters.  How  minutely  the  opponents  of  the  will  of  the  people 
have  adhered  to  these  principles  in  our  day,  is  too  obvious  to  remaiL 
We  shall  find  the  likeness  not  less  striking,  if,  keeping  our  own  times 
in  view,  we  call  to  recollection  the  arts  by  whidi  the  tories  and  royal- 
JBtB  formerly  played  this  eternal  game  of  tyranny.  To  encourage  and 
unite  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  they  everywhere  proclaimed  ns 
a  divided  people :  that,  embarked  in  a  common  cause,  we  refused  to 
bear  our  share  of  expense ;  that,  reared  under  their  wing,  incur  strength, 
we  were  unmindful  of  our  patrons.  In  America  di&rent  changes  were 
mi^.  They  attempted  to  set  at  variance  the  southern  and  northen 
cokoies ;  to  make  the  orders  of  State  contend ;  to  render  the  poor  sua- 
picioiia  of  the  rich, —  the  rich  fearful  of  the  poor.  They  told  the  people 
of  fleets  and  armies ;  of  the  power  of  the  adversary,  and  their  weak* 
ness.  The  arms  and  victories  of  a  nation,  then  styled  terrible  to  her 
enemies  and  generous  to  her  friends,  were  painted  in  colors  best  suited 
to  alarm.  The  sin,  the  crying  sin,  of  ingratitude  to  a  nation  who  had 
fought  our  battles,  the  bones  of  whose  warriors  were  mingled  in  the 
same  plains  with  ours,  was  blazoned  in  terms  designed  to  niake  us 
odious  and  contemptible  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  man  of  talent 
and  virtue  was  designated  as  an  object  of  the  most  atrocious  slander. 
Our  clergy, —  God  ever  preserve  to  them  the  glorious  prerogative !' — 
calumniated  by  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Our  patriots,  loaded  with 
every  insult  which  abandoned  minds  could  invent:  — Otis,  the  spirited 
and  elegant  statesman ;  Mayhew,  the  man  of  wit,  learning,  and  piety; 
Adams,  the  equal  pride  of  past  and  present  times." 

Josiah  Quincy  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  Phil- 
lips, who  were  married  October,  1769.  The  memory  of  his  &thw 
will  be  ever  dear  in  the  records  of  patriotism,  for  his  dignified  defence 
of  the  British  soldiers,  and  his  manly  arguments  on  the  Boston  Port 
Bill.  Previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  April  26,  1775,  just  as 
he  reached  within  sight  of  Oape  Ann,  in  his  beloved  country,  when  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  London  for  his  health,  Mr.  Quincy  says,  in 
hia  will, ''  I  give  to  my  son,  when  he  sh^l  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
jeara,  Algernon  Sidney's  works,  John  Locke's  works.  Lord  Bacon's 
works,  Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  Cato's  Letters.    May  the  spirit  of  liberty 
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rart  upon  him ! "  This  only  loii,  Joiiah,  irai  bora  it  Bottoft,  Fdk  4, 
1772,  on  the  CUlender  estate,  now  166  Washingtoii^treet,  tliea  MhI- 
boro'-street ;  and,  by  the  Old  South  reoords,  he  was  baptiisd  Eak  16, 
1772.  It  is  said  that  his  fiither  was  the  first  Boston  lawyer  who  pat 
np  a  sign-boaid  over  his  <rfb»-door.  Many  of  his  nearest  eonneo- 
aoDB  were  dispersed  by  the  siege  of  Boston.  His  mother  had  been 
detained  in  the  town  by  the  dangerous  iUnesB  of  both  their  ohildrea. 
His  only  sister  died  April  18, 1776.  After  this  event,  his  mother,  wiA 
her  only  sorriving  child,  sought  the  protection  of  her  paarents,  at  their 
place  of  refuge  at  Norwich,  in  Connecticat  Youi^Joskih  was  prepared 
for  college  at  Phillips'  Academy,  in  Andover,  an  institution  established 
by  a  relative  in  1778.  He  graduated  at  Hamird  College  in  1790, 
when  he  gave  an  English  oration  on  the  Ideal  Supericxity  of  the  Pkesent 
Age  in  Literature  and  Politics ;  engaged  in  legal  studies  under  Hon. 
Judge  Tudor;  was  early  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  married  Eliza  Sussn, 
daughter  of  John  Morton,  Esq.,  merchant  and  banker,  of  New  York,  June^ 
1797.  He  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Eaj^  oration  at  Cambridge,  in  1794. 
In  1796  Mr.  Qoincy  became  a  m^nber  of  the  Massachusetts  Historiod 
Society,  and  was  its  treasurer  from  1808  to  1820.  He  was  president 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  from  1820  to  1880,  and  author  of  its  Histoiy 
and  Biography  of  its  Founders,  published  in  1861.  Mr.  Quinoy  wis 
in  1804  elected  to  the  State  Soiate;  a  representative  in  Gongren 
bom  the  year  1805  to  1818,  and  ccmsequently  present  at  the  creation 
of  commercial  restrictions,  embargo,  and  war.  Naturally  impetuous 
from  his  earliest  youth,  indiscretion  (rften  marked  his  career ;  but  his 
ingenuous  heart  always  guided  him  to  retract  his  rashness.  He  was 
ever  fearless,  and  of  fervent  eloquence.  His  speeches  are  among  the 
best  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  His  admirable  minority 
address  in  Congress  is  imperishable.  As  an  indication  of  the  playful 
wit  of  Mr.  Quincy,  we  find  in  the  diary  of  his  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Buckminster,  this  record  under  date  September,  1805 :  '^  President 
Nott  preached  in  Brattle-street  Church ;  the  fullest  audience  ever 
known  there,  except  on  ordination-day.  Epigram  made  on  by  Joeiah 
Quincy. 

*  Delight  and  instniction  have  people,  I  wot, 
Who  in  seeing  not  see,  and  in  hearing  hear  not*  *' 

Mr.  Quincy  was  major  of  the  Boston  Hussars,  on  its  institution,  in 
1810,  and  continued  its  commander  until  1816.  It  was  tiiie  most 
superb  troop  of  horse  ever  known  in  the  town. 
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PmiQg  the  difoii8Bi<m  in  Congrees  on  the  war  with  Great  Britaii^  Mr. 
taiiioy  anflfared  himself  at  timeB  to  be  so  pasaionately  inflamed  with 
^waitioQ  to  the  Democratio  members,  as  to  forget,  in  the  warm  exdte- 
MDt,  the  pore  feeling  of  deoorum  and  dignified  respect  so  important 
>  their  elevated  station;  and  the  poignancy  of  his  grief,  after  impetn- 
oslj  pouring  out  such  figures  as  follow,  fiir  overbalanced  the  moment* 
rj  pleasure  of  hurling  around  bitter  invectives.  He  described  them, 
;  18  said,  as  '^  young  politicians,  with  the  pin-feathers  yet  unshed,  and 
le  shell  sticking  upon  them, —  perfectly  unfledged, —  though  they 
uttered  and  cackled  upon  the  floor  of  Congress ;  bloodhound  mongrels, 
rho  were  kept  in  pay  to  hunt  down  all  that  opposed  the  court ;  a  pock 
r  mangy  dogs  of  recent  importation,  their  backs  still  sore  with  the 
tripes  of  European  castigation,  and  their  necks  marked  with  the 
heck-coUar."  At  another  time  he  described  them  as  '*  fiiwning  syo- ' 
phants,  reptiles  who  crawled  at  the  feet  of  the  president,  and  left 
leir  filthy  slime  upon  the  carpet  of  the  palace." 

Henry  Clay,  th^  the  champion  of  the  Democratic  party,  repelled 
16  rude  severity  of  Josiah  Quincy  with  great  effect,  remarking  of  Jef- 
nrson,  that  ''  he  is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence  upon  the 
lunmit  of  his  own  favorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted  by  the  serenity 
f  his  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the 
lalignant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No !  his  own 
eloved  Monticello  is  not  less  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  against 
8  sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man  by  the  whole  British  pack,  set 
>06e  from  the  Essex  kennel !  When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
een  compelled  to  allude  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his 
bused  ancestors, —  when  be  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or, 
^  he  lives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain 
into, —  the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  bailed  with  gratitude,  his  mem- 
ry  honored  uid  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of 
le  people,  and  the  period  of  his  administration  will  be  looked  back  to 
B  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  history  —  an 
ssis  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert  But  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
anion  ;  he  has,  indeed,  secured  to  himself  a  more  imperishable  &me 
lian  I  had  supposed.  I  think  it  was  about  four  years  ago  that  he 
ubmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an  instructive  proposition 
ir  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  house  condescended  to 
DQBider  it  The  gentleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  moder- 
laoBy  and  urbanity.    The  house  decided  upon  it  in  the  most  solemn 
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manner,  and,  although  the  gentleman  had  somewhere  obtamed  a 
second,  the  final  vote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hundred  and  aerentMn 
against,  the  proposition !  The  same  historic  page  that  transmitted  to 
posterity  the  virtue  and  the  glory  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  France^  6r 
their  admiration  and  example,  has  preserved  the  infiunous  name  of  the 
itantic  assassin  of  that  excellent  monarch !  " 

In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Quincy  on  the  proposal  to  revive  and  enforce 
.the  non-intercourse  law  against  Great  Britam,  wherrin  he  aignes  thai 
it  is  not  fiscal,  nor  protective  of  manufiictures,  nor  competent  to  coerce, 
nor  the  product  of  any  prospective  intelligence,  but  the  result  of 
chaotic  opinions,  he  remarked  that  ''  they  who  introduced  it  abjured 
it  They  who  advocated  it  did  not  wish.  Mid  scarcely  knew,  its  use. 
And  now  that  it  is  said  to  be  extended  over  us,  no  man  in  this  nation, 
who  values  his  reputation,  will  take  his  Bible  oath  that  it  is  in  efiectoal 
and  legal  operation.  There  is  an  old  riddle,  on  a  c(din,"  said  Mr. 
Quincy,  '^  which  I  presume  we  all  learnt  when  we  were  boys,  that  is 
as  perfect  a  representation  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of 
this  thing  called  non-intercourse,  as  is  possible  to  be  ooncmved : 

*  Tliere  was  a  man  beq>oke  a  thing* 
Whioh,  when  the  maker  home  did  bring. 
That  flame  maker  did  refiue  it, — 
The  man  that  spoke  for  it  did  not  nee  it, — 
And  he  who  had  it  did  not  know 
Whether  he  liad  it,  jea  or  no.' 

True  it  is,  that  if  this  non-intercourse  shall  ever  be,  in  reality,  sub- 
tended over  us,  the  similitude  will*fiul,  jn  a  material  point.  The  poor 
tenant  of  the  coffin  is  ignorant  of  his  state.  But  the  poor  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  literally  buried  alive  in  non-intercourse,  and 
realize  the  grave  closing  on  themselves  and  their  hopes,  with  a  fall 
Mid  cruel  consciousness  of  all  the  horrors  of  their  condition." 
Our  rustic  bard,  Dinsmore,  says : 

**  Non-interoooree !  the  thing  is  hoUow, — 
A  measure  oauselefls,  Tagae,  and  shallow ! 
The  heads  who  formed  it  sure  were  mellow  !  *' 

We  find  the  following  bold  figure  in  Mr.  Quincy's  speech  on  the 
necessity  of  repealing  the  embargo  law :  "  An  embargo  liberty  was 
never  cradled  in  Massachusetts.     Our  liberty  was  not  so  mooh  a 
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Mountain,  as  a  sea-nymph.  She  was  free  as  air.  She  oonld  swim, 
or  she  oould  run.  The  ocean  was  her  cradle.  Our  &ther8  met  her 
as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the  waves.  Thejr 
eaoght  her  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach.  They  courted  bar 
whilst  she  was  spreading  her  nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an  embargo 
liberty,  a  handcuffed  liberty,  a  liberty  iu  fetters,  a  liberty  traversing 
between  the  four  sides  of  a  prison,  aqd  beating  her  head  against  the 
walls,  is  none  of  our  of&pring.  We  abjure  the  monster.  Its  parent- 
age is  all  inland."  * 
When  the  exciting  question  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the 
Union  was  agitated,  Mr.  Quincy  used  strong  language  against  it, 
remarking,  *'  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dissolved ; 
that  the  States  which  compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations, 
and  that,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some, 
to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation, — amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  must."  Language  like  this  excited  the  severe  rebuke  of  Mr. 
Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  who  said :  ''  Lifluenced  by  a  desire  to  stamp 
on  these  expressions  their  merited  disgrace,  and  to  preserve  dignity  and 
decorum  in  our  deliberations,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  gentleman 
to  order.  These  sacred  walls  ought  not  to  be  polluted  by  direct  invi- 
tations to  rebellion."  In  allusion  to  Aaron  Burr,  Mr.  Poindexter 
said,  that,  had  he  used  such  expressions,  "  instead  of  exile,  he  would 
have  been  consigned  to  a  gibbet ;  and  his  fate  ought  to  be  a  warning  ' 
against  treasonable  machinations."  Mr.  Quincy  promptly  replied  to 
Mr.  Poindexter,  that,  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  it  was  agreed, 
in  the  treaty-making  power,  that  old  States  within  the  ancient  limits 
could  not  be  sold  from  us ;  '*  and  I  maintain,"  said  he,  '^  that  by  it 
new  States,  without  the  ancient  limits,  cannot  be  saddled  upon  us.  It 
was  agreed  at  that  time  that  the  treaty-making  power  oould  not  cut  off 
a  limb.  And  I  maintain  that  neither  has  it  the  competency  to  clap  a 
hump  upon  our  shoulders."  In  relation  to  the  moral  and  political  con- 
sequences of  usurping  this  power,  said  Mr.  Quincy,  "  I  have  said  that 
it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  and  gentlemen  express 
great  sensibility  at  the  expression.  But  the  true  source  of  terror  is 
not  the  declaration  I  have  made,  but  the  deed  you  propose.  With 
respect  to  this  love  of  our  Union,  I  have  no  fear  about  analyzing  its 
nature.  There  is  in  it  nothing  of  mystery.  It  depends  upon  the 
qualities  of  that  Union,  and  it  results  from  its  effects  upon  our  and  our 
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ooontry's  liappinesB.  It  k  valuable  for  'that  aolwr  oerturtj  cf 
waking  bliss '  which  it  enables  ua  to  realise.  It  grows  oat  of  lbs 
aflfections,  and  has  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  hare,  aajthing  vnivinal 
in  its  nature.  Sir,  I  confess  it,  the  first  public  love  of  my  beait  is 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  my  fireside,  thefs  an 
the  tombs  of  my  ancestors : 

*  Low  lies  that  land,  yet  blest  with  fhiitlbl  etores  ; 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rockj  are  her  shores  ; 
And  none,  ah  !  none  so  lo?elj  to  my  sight. 
Of  all  the  lands  whieh  heaven  o'erspreads  with  light* 

.w  iovo  of  the  Union  grows  out  oi  this  attachment  to  my  natiTe  aoOy 
and  is  rooted  in  it  I  cherish  it  because  it  afibrds  the  beat  external 
hope  of  her  peace.  I  oppose  this  bill  from  no  animosity  to  the  people 
of  New  Orleans,  but  from  the  deep  conviction  that  it  contains  a  prin- 
ciple incompatible  with  the  liberties  and  safety  of  my  country.  I  have 
no  concealment  of  my  opinion.  The  bill,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death-blow 
to  the  constitution.  It  may  afterwards  linger,  but,  lingering,  its  fiUe 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  consummated." 

The  speech  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  Congress,  January  1,  1811,  on  the 
influence  of  place  and  patronage,  was  one  of  his  most  successful  eflforts; 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  exclaimed,  after  its  delivery,  ^' It  ought  to  be 
hung  up  in  every  office  of  every  office-holder  in  the  Union."  We  wiD 
cite  two  passages  from  this  effective,  patriotic  speech : 

'*Is  there  on  this  earth  any  collection  of  men,  in  which  exists  a 
more  intrinsic,  hearty,  and  desperate  love  of  office  or  place,  particularly 
of  fat  places  ]  Is  th^re  any  country  more  infested  than  this  with  the 
vermin  that  breed  in  the  corruptions  of  power  ?  Is  there  any  in  which 
place  and  official  emolument  more  certainly  follow  distinguished  ser- 
vility at  elections,  or  base  scurrility  in  the  press?  And  as  to  eager- 
ness for  the  reward,  what  is  the  fact?  Let,  now,  one  of  your  great 
office-holders  —  a  collector  of  the  customs,  a  marshal,  a  commissioner 
of  loans,  a  post-master  in  one  of  your  cities,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
factor,  for  your  territories,  or  public  lands,  or  person  holding  a  place 
of  minor  distinction,  but  of  considerable  profit  —  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  last  great  debt  of  nature.  The  poor  man  shall  hardly  be  dead, — 
he  shall  not  be  cold, —  long  before  the  corpse  is  in  the  coffin,  the  mail 
shall  be  crowded  to  repletion  with  letters,  certificates,  recommendations 
and  representations,  and  every  species  of  sturdy,  sycophantic  aolicita- 
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liaii,  hj  irbkh  obtrosiTe  mendicitj  seeks  charitj  or  inTites  oompaHdoa. 
Why,  sir,  we  hear  the  clamor  of  the  craving  animals  at  the  treasar|f^ 
Imj^  here  in  this  capitol.  Such  mnning,  such  jostling,  such  wrig- 
^iDg,  such  clambering  over  one  another's  backs,  such  squealingi 
because  the  tub  is  so  narrow  and  the  oompanj  so  crowded !  No,  sur ; 
let  US  not  talk  of  stoical  apathy  towards  the  things  of  the  national 
treasury,  either  in  this  people,  or  in  the  representatives,  or  senators." 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  this  speech,  uttered  a  prediction  which  should  be 
revived  previous  to  every  presidential  election.  '^  Without  meaning, 
in  this  place,"  says  he,  ^'  to  cast  any  particular  reflections  upon  this, 
ir  upon  any  other  executive,  this  I  will  say,  that  if  no  additional 
juanls  are  provided,  and  now,  after  the  spirit  of  party  has  brought 
Bto  so  full  activity  the  spirit  of  patronage,  there  never  will  be  a  prea- 
deot  of  these  United  States,  elected  by  means  now  in  use,  who,  if  he 
leak  honestly  with  himself,  will  not  be  able,  on  quitting,  to  address 
kia  presidential  chair  as  John  Falstaflf  addressed  Prince  Hal:  '  Before  I 
mew  thee  I  knew  nothing,  and  now  I  am  but  little  better  than  one  of 
lie  wicked.'  The  possession  of  that  station,  under  the  reign  of  partji 
(rin  make  a  man  so  acquainted  with  the  corrupt  principles  of  human 
xmdact, —  he  will  behold  our  nature  in  so  hungry  and  shivering  and 
nraving  a  state,  and  be  compelled  so  constantly  to  observe  the  solid 
lewards  daily  demanded  by  way  of  compensation  for  outrageous  patri- 
»Cism, —  that,  if  he  escape  out  of  that  atmosphere  without  partaking 
if  its  corruption,  he  must  be  below  or  above  the  ordinary  condition 
if  mortal  nature.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  he  should  remain  altogether 
ininfectedl" 

Mr.  Quincy  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  embargo,  and  the  war 
fith  Oreat  Britain ;  and,  in  his  oration  for  the  Washington  Benevolent 
Society,  April  80,  1813, —  an  institution  consisting  of  the  Federal 
Murty, —  he  impugns  the  motives  of  our  national  rulers.  '^  The  prin- 
aple  of  Washington,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  glory,"  saya 
^uncy,  '^  and  was  the  basis  of  the  blessing  of  his  day,  was  to  introduce 
irtoe  and  talent  into  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  principle  d[ 
mx  present  rulers  is  to  introduce  tools  and  instruments.  With  these 
aen,  the  great  requisite  is  political  subserviency.  This  single  feature  is, 
loBei  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  difference  of  our  political  oon- 
Stioa.  For  the  particular  in  which  that  difference  consists  is,  in  &ct, 
he  comer-stone  of  the  republican  system  of  government  The  theory 
f  which  rests  upon  this  basis,  that,  in  its  result,  the  virtue  and  talents 
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of  a  ooontay  shall  preside  orer  its  destmies.  WheiieTer  thia  fiuli  and 
attachment  to  a  party,  or  fidelity  to  a  chief^  or  sabsenrieiiey  to  a 
cabal. —  whenever,  as  was  distinctly  avowed  in  the  oatset  of  the  power 
of  these  men,  other  considerations  than  '  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity 
to  the  constitution,'  become  the  criterions  of  office  and  appointment, — 
the  moral  basis  of  the  republic  is  gone.  Its  form  may,  indeed,  remain  ; 
but  its  vital  spirit  has  fled.  The  stream  of  corruption,  whoi  once  it 
begins  to  flow,  in  a  firee  country,  never  retreats  to  its  fountain,  nor 
does  the  spring  which  feeds  it  ever  become  dry.  At  first,  it  winds  its 
way  in  secrecy  and  silence,  attracting  to  its  current  only  what  is  light 
and  hollow,  and  rotten  and  feculent ;  but  soon,  gathering  boldness  in 
its  course,  it  advances  with  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  sweeps  away 
every  honor  of  the  field,  and  every  mound  of  safety. 

"  Whenever  the  rulers  of  a  nation  become  the  mere  heads  of  a  party, 
the  last  and  least  consideration  with  them  is  the  good  of  the  peopla 
How  to  secure  their  power, —  how  to  manage  the  elections, —  who  is 
the  fittest  tool, —  who  will  run  the  fastest,  go  the  &rthest,  and  hcdd  out 
the  longest  for  the  least  wages  of  corruption, —  are  the  only  inquiries. 
To  give  muscle  and  durabilily  to  their  influence  is  the  sin^  end  of 
their  political  system.  For  this,  British  antipathies  are  stimulated. 
For  this,  British  injuries  are  magnified.  For  this,  French  afifeetioos 
are  cultivated,  and  French  insults  and  injuries  palliated  or  concealed. 
For  this,  we  had  restriction.  For  this,  embargo.  For  this,  we  have 
war.  For  this,  war  shall  be  continued.  And  if  peace  come,  for  this 
peace  shall  be  concluded.  For  unprincipled  ambition,  in  power,  eflfects 
not  even  public  good,  except  from  corrupt  motives." 

Mr.  Quincy  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  June,  1813,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  for  the  adoption  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
sense  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  of 
the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  that  ship, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Peacock,  the  preamble 
and  resolve  of  which  were  proposed  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy.  As  this 
resolve  is  a  political  curiosity,  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  decided  opposition  of  the  author  to  the  existing  war,  we 
will  quote  the  document  almost  entire  : 

'^  Whereas^  It  has  been  found  that  former  resolutions  of  this  kind, 
passed  on  similar  occasions,  relative  to  other  officers  engaged  in  similar 
service,  have  given  great  discontent  to  many  of  the  good  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  them  as  an  encouragement  and 
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eaDntement  to  the  ooantenAnoe  of  the  present  uDJnst,  uimeoessarj,  and 
iniqiutoiis  war ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  Senate  of  Massachosetta  have 
deemed  it  their  dotj  to  refrain  from  acting  on  the  said  proposition. 
And  whereas,  this  determination  of  the  Senate  may,  without  explana- 
tkm,  be  misconstrued  into  an  intentional  slight  of  Capt  Lawrence,  and 
ft  denial  of  his  particular  merits,  the  Senate  therefore  deem  it  their 
doty  to  declare  that  they  have  a  high  sense  of  the  naval  skill  and  mil- 
itary and  civil  virtues  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence ;  and  they  have  been 
withheld  from  acting  on  said  proposition  solely  from  considerations 
relative  to  the  nature  and  principle  of  the  present  war :  and,  to  the  end 
diat  all  misapprehension  on  this  subject  may  be  obviated,  Resolved^ 
tt  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the 
present,  waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not 
becoming  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  express  any  approbation  of 
military  or  naval  exploits  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  defence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil."  On  Feb.  10, 1814,  Mr.  Holmes 
moved  that  this  resolution  be  erased  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate; 
on  which  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  twenty-one  nays  to  eight 
jeas.  In  the  administration  of  Gov.  Eustis,  on  the  motion  of  Hon. 
Seth  Sprague,  Jan.  28, 1824,  it  was  voted  that  the  preamble  and  reeo- 
Intion  be  expunged,  as  it  was  predicated  upon  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  late  war,  and  involves  and  asserts 
principles  unsound  in  policy,  and  dangerous  and  alarming  in  tendency. 
It  is  related  in  RusselVs  Centinel,  that  on  Jan.  26,  1814,  after  a 
speech  from  Hon.  John  Holmes,  warmly  advocating  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  closed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Quincy  rose  and  entered  on  a  full  exposition  of  the  measures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  subject ;  but,  after  having  spoken  about  forty  min- 
utes, in  a  room  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  in  a  hot  and  close  air,  he 
(bund  his  strength  fail  him,  and,  fainting,  he  fell  in  his  chair.  The 
Senate  immediately  voted  to  adjourn  ;  the  windows  were  thrown  open, 
und  in  a  short  time  he  was  recovered.  The  Chronicle  relates  of  this 
incident  that  Mr.  Quincy  drank  '^  two  tumblers  of  cold  water  in  about 
thirty  minutes,  to  extinguish  the  volcano  within  his  bosom ;  and  yet, 
with  all  this  salutary  cooUng  application,  he  was  so  far  burnt  up  with 
iident  passion,  that  he  cried  out,  ^  I  am  gone,'  and  fell  immediately  back- 
wards into  his  chair.  But  if  this  was  a  faint  attempt  to  imitate  the  Earl 
it  Chatham,  it  was  a  poor  description  of  that  sublime  scene.     The  Esrl 
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of  Chatham  reaUy  expired ;  bat  Josiah  Qniney,  oq  Ae  next  daj,  nw 
siore  alert  than  ever."  And  Forsyth,  of  (Georgia,  said  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  in  allusion  to  this  incident,  ascribed  to  serere  iUDeas,  that  he 
who  cowers  under  the  fidoon  eye  of  an  indignant  adrersary  will  not 
court  the  fiery  glance  of  angry  steeL 

This  war  with  Great  Britain  prompted  the  philanthropic  Noah 
Worcester  to  originate  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  in  1815,  and 
Mr.  Quincy  w^  one  of  its  earliest  members.  In  1820  Mr.  Quincy  deliv- 
ered an  address  for  the  society,  in  which  he  said  that  war  establish- 
ments are  everywhere  scions  of  despotism,  which,  when  engrafted  on 
republics,  always  begin  by  determining  the  best  sap  to  their  own 
branch,  and  never  £ul  to  finish  by  withering  every  brandi  excepting 
their  own.  Peace  societies  are  the  moral  armories  desUned  to  break  in 
pieces  the  sword,  the  spear  and  the  battle-axe,  in  like  manner  aa  the 
rays  of  light  and  of  truth,  concentrated  by  the  magic  mirror  of  Cer- 
vantes,  melted  into  air  and  dissipated  the  dwarb,  the  knights,  the 
giants,  the  enchanters  and  battlements,  of  ancient  chivalry. 

Mr.  Quincy  continued  a  member  of  the  Senate  until  1821,  and  in 
the  two  successive  years  he  was  elected  to  the  house,  on  the  last  of 
which  he  was  chosen  speaker.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of 
1820,  on  revising  the  State  constitution.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  which  he  resigned  on  his  election  to  die 
mayoralty  of  Boston,  on  the  decease  of  Hon.  John  Phillips,  the  first 
incumbent  of  that  station. 

At  one  of  the  political  meetings  subsequent  to  the  contest  between 
Mr.  Otis  and  bis  quondam  friend  and  rival,  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was 
viewed  as  the  most  efficient  man  to  effect  the  great  projects  in  founding 
the  city,  the  latter  took  occasion  to  account  for  his  success  over  his 
brilliant  competitor,  on  the  decease  of  Phillips,  by  remarking  that  the 
result  was,  after  all,  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  superior  genius  of 
Mr.  Otis,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrated  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
their  mutual  constituents,  that  to  degrade  Mr.  Otis  by  such  a  compar- 
atively subordinate  office  would  be  like  making  a  common  drag-chain 
of  a  diamond  necklace. 

Mayor  Quincy  was  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic  director  of  the 
municipal  interests  of  his  native  city  than  any  of  his  successors,  and 
effected  most  for  its  advancement  and  elegance.  The  establishment  (ji 
the  House  of  Industry,  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  O&nd- 
ers,  the  new  avenue  to  the  north  part  of  the  city  by  Commercial- 
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Itreet,  and  the  Qniney  Market^hoiise,  standing  between  two  totj 
hvoad  streets,  are  alone  monuments  of  his  taste  and  enterprise.  Be 
tnnaformed,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  the  antiquated  town  of  Bostcm 
into  the  most  elegant  city  of  the  United  States.  At  daylight,  Mayor 
Qoincy  mounted  his  horse,  and  traversed  the  streets  and  lanes  oi  the 
eity,  reforming  abuses,  devising  improvements,  and  performing  the 
iuties  of  a  vigilant  police-officer.  He  was  founder  of  the  noble  fire 
department,  in  1827.  Our  city  exhibits  traces  of  his  efficiency  never 
to  be  obliterated. 

We  cannot  resist  here  introducing  ui  effective  allusion  to  the  Quincy 
Market-house.  At  the  annual  festival  for  the  public  schools  of  Boa- 
Ion,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  August  1826,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
granite  market-house,  the  Hon.  Judge  Story,  being  present,  volunteered 
the  sentiment  herewith  :  '^  May  the  &me  of  our  honored  mayor  prove 
aa  durable  as  the  material  of  which  the  beautiful  market-house  is  coii- 
atrocted."  On  which,  quick  as  light.  Mayor  Quincy  responded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  stupendous  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our  fore&thers, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States :  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
may  it  be  raised  one  Story  higher ;  "  which  was  received  with  raptur- 
ous applause.  At  the  public  dinner  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
after  the  institution  of  the  Story  Association,  Mr.  Quincy  gave  thia 
sentiment :  *'  The  Members  of  the  Bar :  Let  them  rise  as  high  as  they 
may,  they  can  never  rise  higher  than  ane  Story.''  We  will  relate  an 
incident  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Otis,  his  successor,  in  regard  to 
his  character  for  energy  of  action.  On  the  occasion  when  Mayor  Otis 
was  inspecting  the  excavation  of  earth,  *'  where  the  gravestone  of  Wil- 
liam Paddy  and  human  bones  were  discovered,"  Mr.  Quincy,  who  was 
present,  remarked  to  Mr.  Otis  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  administration, 
he  had  never  been  accused  of  disturbing  the  bones  of  his  ancestors. 
On  this,  Mr.  Otis  archly  replied,  **  Why,  Mr.  Quincy,  I  always  sup- 
posed you  never  made  any  bones  of  doing  anything." 

During  the  early  period  of  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Quincy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destructive  fire  in  Central  and  Kilby  streets,  which 
occurred  April  8,  1825,  when  fifty  warehouses  of  our  merchants  were 
destroyed,  it  was  resolved  by  the  city  authorities,  on  the  12th  of  that 
date,  to  effect  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for  protection  firom  fire ; 
and,  on  the  second  of  May  following,  a  joint  committee  on  this  subject, 
of  which  Mayor  Quincy  was  chairman,  reconmiended  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fire  department,  which  was  organized  June  18th  of 
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that  year.  On  this  committee  was  John  Parker  Bioe,  Esq.,  a  ta&^ 
of  Princeton,  Mass.,  a  resident  of  Boston  since  1818,  and  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  from  ward  No.  10,  who  proposed  to  the  oomr 
mittee  the  consideration  of  the  subject*  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  pure, 
soft  water,  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  security  against  fire,  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  control  of  the  city.  Mr.  Quincy  pnnnptly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  could  not  bring  the 
subject  before  the  public,  if  they  wished  to  retain  their  official  stations, 
or  their  due  influence.  ''  But,"  he  added,  '^  if  you  gentlemen  of  the 
Common  Council  will  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  forward  the 
subject,  it  shall  receive  due  attention.''  On  the  16th  of  May,  Mr. 
Rice  introduced  the  following  order  to  the  notice  of  the  Council,  whidi 
was  accepted :  ''Ordered,  that  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  protect- 
ing the  city  against  fire  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability, 
expense  and  expediency,  of  supplying  the  city  with  good,  wholesome, 
soft  water,  both  for  the  general  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  extinguishing  fire."  It  is  not  named  on  the  original  record 
who  presented  this  order ;  but  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  that  date 
states  that  it  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  John  P.  Rice,  who  confirms 
the  fiu^t  also  himself,  and  further  states  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  protecting  the  city  against  fire  was  made  and 
accepted  at  this  meeting ;  and  their  duties  having  thus  been  brouj^t 
to  a  close,  a  new  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of  introducing 
water,  and  the  order  was  made  to  conform  accordingly.  Moreorer,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rice  that  Spot  Pond  was  a  source  that  could  be  ren- 
dered and  kept  more  pure,  under  the  oontrol  of  the  city  authoritieB, 
than  any  other  source.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  June  9tli  fol- 
lowing, it  was  resolved,  on  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the  subject, 
that ''  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  be  empowered  to  cause  a  survey  of 
suitable  points  for  this  object"  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Quincy  had 
decided  to  forward  the  enterprise;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Trcadwell  was 
appointed  to  make  a  survey,  who  reported  to  the  city  Council,  Nov. 
14, 1825,  his  opinion  in  iavor  of  Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham.  Mr.  Quincy 
decidedly  advocated  the  project  in  his  inaugural  address,  Jan.  2, 1826, 
arguing  the  necessity  of  ^^  a  sufficient  and  never-failing  supply  for  onr 
city  of  pure  river  or  pond  water,  which  shall  be  adequate  for  all  pur- 
poses of  protection  against  fire,  and  for  all  culinary  and  other  domestic 
purposes,  and  capable  of  being  introduced  into  every  house  in  the  dty. 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state,  unequivocally,  that  the  object  ought  never 
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»  be  loBt  sight  of  by  the  city  Gooncil,  until  effected  upon  a  scale  pro* 
KXtioDate  to  its  convenienoe  and  our  argent  necessities.  If  there  be 
0jr  privilege  which  a  city  ought  to  reserve  exclusively  in  its  own  hands, 
Odd  under  its  own  control,  it  is  that  of  supplying  itself  with  water.'* 
Daring  a  period  of  twenty  years  this  vastly  important  enterprise  was 
i  subject  of  warm  controversy,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  earth,  by 
lie  hands  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  on  the 
nnbankments  of  Lake  Cochituate,  Aug.  20,  1846. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Otis  to  the  mayoralty  of  his 
Mitive  city,  in  the  year  1829  ;  and  President  Kirkland  having  resigned 
Its  station  as  the  head  of  Harvard  University  in  the  year  previous, 
Ifr.  Quincy  was  elected  by  the  corporation  to  the  presidency,  Jan. 
L5,  1829.  The  intellectual  capacities,  energetic  manners,  and  espec- 
ially the  financial  penetration,  of  Mr.  Quincy,  induced  such  men  as 
Bowditch,  Story  and  Jackson,  to  single  him  as  the  individual  peculiarly 
(oalified  to  improve  the  fiscal  concerns  and  control  the  insubordinate 
ipirit  of  the  students.  The  inauguration  occurred  June  2, 1829 ;  and, 
ifter  the  seal  of  the  university  and  other  badges  of  office  were  extended 
to  the  president  elect,  by  Gov.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Quincy  responded  in  Latin, 
when  he  made  a  happy  allusion  to  the  &cit  of  his  being  unexpectedly 
sailed,  from  the  dust  and  clamor  of  the  capital,  to  preside  over  our  great 
literary  institution,  which  elicited  a  prompt  expression  of  applause  from 
the  audience.  The  president  then  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit,  and 
assumed  the  academic  cap,  on  which  occasion  the  old  house  rang  again 
with  applause.  He  delivered  an  inaugural  discourse  on  the  occasion,  in 
which  he  urged  the  expediency  of  concentrating  public  patronage  to 
one  great  university,  in  preference  to  wasting  away  the  resources  of  the 
State  upon  small  institutions,  where  its  benefits  would  not  be  generally 
felt  An  apt  volunteer  sentiment  for  this  university  was  given  at  the 
dinner,  which  was — '^  May  it  unite  the  beauty,  strength  and  dura- 
bility, of  Quincy  granite."  The  same  decision  of  character,  so 
strongly  marked  in  his  city  administration,  forthwith  operated  to  the 
benefit  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning,  which,  fi-om  being  heavily  encum- 
bered with  debt,  emerged  into  the  light  of  pecuniary  independence; 
and  he  has  done  more  to  improve  and  beautify  the  premises  of  venera- 
ble Harvard  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  once  said  of  the  uni- 
?ersity,  '^May  it,  like  the  royal  mail  packets,  distribute  good  letters 
over  our  land.'' 

We  cannot  forbear  introducing  an  incident  iDustrative  of  Mr.  Qoin- 
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oj's  happj  presence  of  mind.  We  find  it  in  a  letter  of  WilUam  Ifiit, 
addressed  to  William  Pope,  Ang.  29,  1829,  in  which  he  rdates  rf 
President  Quincy :  '^  He  happened,  when  I  made  him  a  Yifflt,  to  adc 
me  in  what  college  I  had  graduated.  I  was  obHged  to  admit  thall 
had  never  been  a  stadent  at  any  college.  A  shade  of  embarraflomeot, 
scarcely  perceptible,  jnst  flitted  across  his  conntenance ;  bat  he  veoor- 
ered  in  an  instant,  and  added,  most  gracefully,  "  Upon  my  word,  yon 
famish  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  utility  of  a  college  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Quincy  had  but  just  entered  on  his  new  sphere  of  usefolness, 
when  he  was  called  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  celebration  of  the  dose 
of  the  second  century  from  the  settlement  of  his  native  city,  in  the  last 
sentence  of  which  he  says :  '^  In  all  times  to  come,  as  in  all  times  past, 
may  Boston  be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest  to  exemplify  and 
uphold  whatever  constitutes  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  tiie  glory, 
of  New  England."  At  the  festival  in  FaneuQ  Hall,  Sept  17, 1880,  on 
this  occasion,  the  following  sentiment  was  advanced  by  William  Hayden: 
'^  The  Peninsula  of  Shawmut :  Bought  by  Edmund  Quincy,  hr  the 
benefit  of  our  ancestora.  The  City  of  Boston :  Improved  and  embel- 
lished by  Josiah  Quincy,  for  our  benefit" 

At  the  centennial  celebration  of  Harvard  College,  September,  1886, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey  read  a  passage  firom  the  will  of  the  fiither  of 
President  Quincy,  by  which  he  bequeathed  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  the  college,  in  case  his  son  should  die  a  minor.  After  com- 
puting the  relative  value  of  money  at  the  date  of  the  will,  and  its  value 
at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Palfrey  estimated  the  conditional  bequest  to  be 
equal  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  forthwith  proposed  this  toast :  '^  Har- 
vard College :  A  strangely  fortunate  yet  disappointed  legatee,  who,  in 
losing  ten  thousand  dollars,  gained  a  president."  On  this  occasion, 
Edward  Everett,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  of  President  Quincy, 
announced  the  sentiment,  that  '^  his  fiime  shall  not  be  left  to  a  dog- 
gerel dirge  and  a  Latin  epitaph ;  we  pronounce  him,  while  he  lives,  in 
our  mother  tongue,  the  ornament  of  the  forum,  the  senate,  and  the 
academy." 

President  Quincy  was  remarkable  for  ready  wit  on  public  iiastive 
occasions,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which  appears  in  his  speech 
at  the  dinner  to  Charles  Dickens,  the  famous  author  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  at  the  Trcmont  House,  in  Boston,  Feb.  2,  1842.  When  Judge 
Loring  introduced  a  happy  compliment  to  Mr.  Quincy,  in  an  allusion 
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0  Bbnnid  Oollege  at  the  close  of  an  efiediTe  speech, — tbt  there  is 
ne  lesson  of  hers  that  we  have  learned  by  heart,  and  would  repeal 
low  when  we  meet  her  at  our  own  festival ;  it  is,  '^  To  give  honor  to 
hose  who  in  their  high  office  do  honor  to  her," — President  Qoincy, 
mid  enthusiastic  greetings,  immediately  replied :  '^  It  isn't  quite  fSur, 
jentlemen ;  it  is  n't  quite  &ir.  When  I  received  your  invitation,  I  had 
;reat  doubts  on  the  subject  of  accepting  it ;  for  I  saw  very  plainly  that 
r  I  did,  by  some  hook  or  crook,  I  should  be  spt  up  for  a  speech ;  and  I 
elt  like  giving  myself  the  same  advice  that  Swift  gave  to  the  man. 
Said  the  man,  '  I  have  set  up  for  a  wit'  '  Well,'  replied  Swift,  '  I 
rould  now  advise  you  to  sit  down.'  But  I  thought  that  I  had  laid  an 
nchor  to  the  windward ;  that  I  was  not  to  be  assailed  by  toast  or 
entiment,  and  that  no  machinery  of  any  kind  would  be  set  to  work 
lere  to  rasp  speeches  out  of  dry  and  reluctant  natures.  But,  gentle- 
oen,  I  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  you  should  no  more  expect  a  man  d 
hree-score  and  ten  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech  than  to  dance  a 
lompipe.  Nature  is  against  you ;  for,  to  make  a  good  after-dinner 
peech,  many  things  are  required  which  an  old  man  has  not  Such  a 
peech  should  be  witty  as  well  as  wise ;  and,  with  an  abundance  of 
magination,  it  should  have  a  sprinkling  of  salt  —  the  pure  Attic.  It 
hould  be  strewn  with  roses,  such  as  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  Pamas- 
us.  There  should  be  alternate  layers  of  the  utile  and  the  duke,  and 
»n  the  top  of  all  these  should  be  a  layer  of  sugared  sentiment.  Gen- 
lemen,  it  is  impossible  that  an  old  man  can  compound  anything  like 
his,  for  he  is  deficient  in  the  two  great  requisites,  memory  and  fancy. 
Co  an  old  man,  memory  is  an  aiTant  jade,  and  she  is  no  way  delicate 
n  letting  him  know  that,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  she  gives  young  men 
he  preference.  An  old  man's  fancy  will  neither  run  nor  walk ;  and 
till  less  can  it  fly,  for  there  is  not  a  pin-feather  in  its  wings.  Besides, 
;entlemen,  it  is  a  universal  rule,  that  when  a  son  has  set  up  for  himself 
n  the  world,  and  is  doing  a  pretty  good  business,  it  is  time  for  the 
ather  to  retire,  lest  his  presence  may  give  rise  to  unpleasant  compari- 
ons.  For  to  say  that  the  young  man  beats  the  old  man,  would  be 
ruel ;  and  to  say,  as  in  this  case  I  fear  it  cannot  be  said,  the  old  man 
leats  the  young  man,  would  be  anything  but  complimentary."  After 
i  round  of  witty  remarks.  President  Quincy  said,  ^^  I  will  detain  you 
10  longer,  but  conclude  by  giving  you  a  toast,  if  my  treacherous  mem- 

Ty  will  so  far  serve  me.     I  will  give  you,  Genius  — in "    Here, 

Bowever,  the  venerable  president's  memory  did  desert  him ;  and,  after 
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H,  brief  int^ryal  ^ent  in  viia  aUemptt  lo  saimnoii  her  to  hii  aUp  In 
looked  pteasantly  roondi  and  Mid:  '^Gentlemen,  a  good  memory  it » 
great  thing,  and  I  wiU  give  you  all  a  piece  of  advice,  whidi  it  maj  he 
neefid  to  yoa  to  remember :  whoi  you  ana  not  certain  that  yoa  can 
keep  a  thing  in  your  memory,  be  sure  to  keqp  it  in  yoor  pocket"  He 
then,  enforcing  his  precept  by  example,  drew  from  his  own  pocket  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and  read  :  '^Gbniub,  in  its  Intimate  use,  uniting  wit 
with  purity;  instructing  the  high  in  their  duties  to  the  low ;  and,  b^ 
improving  the  morals,  elevating  the  social  condition  of  man." 
the  delivery  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Quincy  was  frequently  interrupted 
bursts  of  q)plause  and  hearty  peals  of  laughter ;  and  the  happy  saify 
with  which  he  got  over  his  concluding  difficulty  set  the  company  in  t 
roar,  which  continued  until  the  president  of  the  company,  Jceiali 
Quincy,  Jr.,  arose  and  said  that  as  the  president  c^  Harvard  Unive^ 
sity  had  introduced  to  them  Samuel  Weller,  he  would  take  the  libertj 
to  read  to  them  one  of  the  sayings  of  that  distinguished  personage: 

"  If  ever  I  wanted  anything  of  my  &ther,"  said  Sam,  '^  I  always 
asked  for  it  in  a  werry  'spcctful  and  obliging  manner.  K  he  did  nH  give 
it  me,  I  took  it,  for  fear  I  should  be  led  to  do  anything  wrong,  throu^ 
not  having  it"  President  Quincy  had  felt  an  intmise  deure  to  know 
whether  the  present  company  was  to  be  composed  of  any  but  young 
men,  and  said,  by  way  of  illustration :  *'  I  felt,  in  regird  to  the  com* 
position  of  this  meeting,  much  as  Sam  Weller  did.  You  have  all  heard 
of  Sam  Weller,  gentlemen,  when  he  was  invited  to  dine  upon  real-pie: 
'A  weal-pie  is  a  werry  nice  thing  —  werry  nice ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  beforehand  how  it  is  composed,  and  whether  there  is  anything 
there  besides  kiitena.*  "  This  was  the  point  to  which  the  president  of 
the  meeting  alluded. 

Amid  the  arduous  duties  necessarily  involved  in  the  administratioii 
of  the  university,  Mr.  Quincy  prepared  an  extensive  history  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  the  year  1840, 
with  engravings.  This  work,  though  deeply  lined  with  personal  and 
sectarian  prejudice,  exhibits  profound  research,  and  furnishes  valuable 
materials  for  a  candid  and  impartial  history.  It  should  be  specially 
noticed  that  Quincy  lashes  the  Mathers  with  a  caustic  severity  unwor- 
thy of  this  golden  age  of  toleration.  Moreover,  is  there  not  a  ahade 
of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  our  time-honored  Hancock  1  The 
memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  by  his  son,  one  of  the  most  valoabk 
works  of  the  sort,  representing  his  revered  image  in  the  best  expna- 
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tei^' AoDld  be  Jxrinted  in  a  popohr  fiiniL  ffiBBSsiaryof  theBoflai 
AA6IMBIIBI,  with  the  Biography  of  its  Foonden,  is  anodier  pnd^atniAm 
of  his  hst  days,  evincing  the  researdi  of  an  antiqiuaiaii,  and  the  pot^ 
Uirfa  sohohur.  He  prepared  also  the  MemoirB of  Maj.  Samuel  Sbur, 
mi,  the  Memoir  of  James  Grahame,  productions  of  historical  value. 

President  Quincy,  on  the  inauguration  of  Edward  Everett  as  sii^ 
SBiior  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  University,  April  80, 1846,  im 
iqpfQBsing  his  grateful  sense  to  the  corporation  and  the  &oulty,  ibr 
llmrfiriaidly  concurrence  in  his  measures,  remarked,  they  had  received 
Um  covered  with  the  dust  from  the  streets  of  Bostcm,  in  which  he  had 
Imd  sent  to  work,  as  if  it  had  been  gathered  on  the  top  of  Hiel* 
iSQn,  or  in  the  walks  of  Plato's  academy.  He  stated  that  seventeen 
yean  ago  he  proposed  Mr.  Everett  finr  the  presidency,  to  the  eminent 
Bowditch,  who  replied,  '^  That  may  do  in  twenty  years  hence,  but  it  wiD 
not  do  now."  ''Why  noti "  said  Quincy.  <'The  eagle  must  have 
its  flight,"  said  BowditcL  And  so  Mr.  Quincy  was  called  to  the  eta* 
tm,  who  was  as  much  surprised  by  it,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  as  if 
he  had  received  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Old  South  Church," 
where  he  was  baptized. 

The  greatest  achievement  probably  ever  effected  by  Mr.  Quincy  con- 
rists  of  the  concise  History  of  Boston  from  its  first  settlement^  in 
1630,  and  more  especially  from  its  incorporation  as  a  city, —  a  labor 
which  has  absorbed  many  of  the  best  days  of  his  life,  during  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years.  This  valuable  legacy  to  his  native  city  can 
only  be  measured  in  importance  by  the  inconceivable  advantages  he 
secured  to  its  citizens  during  bis  administration  over  its  destinies.  We 
know  not  the  man  whose  decision  and  perseverance  could  have  conceived 
•nd  completed  such  a  noble  memorial  for  posterity  as  our  own  Josiah 
Quincy.  We  know  not  the  writer,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
sity,  who  has  nerved  himself  to  more  intense  mental  'labor  than  the 
renerated  Josiah  Quincy.  In  his  address,  or  rather  eloquent  appeal^ 
m  taking  final  leave  of  the  mayoralty,  on  Jan.  8,  1829,  Mr.  Quincy 
implied  his  intention  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  city;  when  ho  remarked 
that  it  was  his  purpose  in  another  way  and  in  a  more  permanent  form 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  had  fitvored  his  most  important  measures. 
Fhis  &rewell  exhibit  of  his  six  years'  administration  was  prepared  aa  a 
ihield  to  ward  off  the  calumnies  of  partisans  who  wished  him  to  retire 
bom  his  station.  '^  The  public  officer,"  said  Mr.  Quincy, ''  who,  from 
I  aenae  of  puUie  duty,  dares  to  cross  strong  interests  in  their  way  to 
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gnlifieation  at  the  pnUie  expense,  alwajs  baa  bid,  and  eTer  wiD  bme^ 
meted  to  him  tiie  same  measure.  The  beaten  coarse  is  first  to  dander 
in  order  to  inthnidate ;  and  if  that  &il,  to  slander  in  order  to  aaerifioe. 
He  who  loves  his  oflbw  better  than  his  dntj  wfll  ^Id,  and  be  flattered 
as  long  as  he  is  a  tool.  He  who  loTes  his  duty  better  than  bis  office 
will  stand  erect,  and  take  his  frte.''  Mr.  Qnincy  had  been  abeoibed  in 
a  laborious  fiilfilment  of  ererj  known  dn^,  a  pmdent  ezeidse  of  every 
invested  power,  a  disposition  shrinking  from  no  official  responaibflity, 
and  an  absolute  self-devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  dty.  This  is  an 
eloquent  defence,  comprising  thirty-two  pages  of  argument,  exhihitmg 
the  fact  that  he  retired  fitnn  the  mayoralty  when  the  real  estate  owned 
by  the  city  exceeded  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  debt  of  the  city  was  six  hundred  andthirty-8evlQ^  thousand  dollars^ 
the  income  and  interest  of  their  real  estate,  including  bonda  and  mort- 
gages, amounting  to  fifty-two  thousand  dollars,  while  the  annual  inter- 
est of  the  debt  was  only  fi)rty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Mayor  Quincy 
further  exhibits  what  he  had  efiected  for  the  public  health,  the  popular 
education,  and  advance  in  the  public  morals. 

The  last  political  communication  of  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  people  of 
his  native  dty,  with  the  exception  of  his  sucoessftd  remonstrance  to 
proposed  alterations  of  the  city  charter,  was  presented  at  a  meeting 
in  Eaneuil  Hall,  October  14,  1850,  on  the  expediency  of  the  fugitive- 
alave  law,  occasioned  by  the  invitation  of  citizens  without  distinction 
of  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  own  name.  Mr.  Quincy 
expressed  a  hope,  in  his  letter  to  the  meeting,  that  this  assembly  would 
not  partake  of  a  party  or  political  character,  as  he  had  been  assured 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  interested  in  this  invitation  that  it 
should  not  be  a  party  movement.  The  meeting  was,  however,  con- 
ducted by  advocates  of  the  free-soil  or  abolition  project.  The  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  was  appointed  the  moderator;  and  it  was 
at  this  meeting  that  the  proposed  resolve  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver 
was  adopted,  declaring,  emphatically, "  Constitution  or  no  constitution, 
law  or  no  law,  we  will  not  allow  a  frigitive  slave  to  be  taken  firom 
Massachusetts."  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  policy  of  this  party,  that 
Daniel  Webster  advanced  the  bold  comparison  herewith,  in  his  fiimous 
speech  at  Albany.  *'  It  was  in  Cromwell's  time,"  remarks  he,  "there 
sprung  up  a  race  of  saints,  who  called  themselves  I^flh  Monarchy 
Men.  A  happy,  felicitous,  glorious  people  they  were;  for  they  had 
practised  so  many  virtues,  they  were  so  enlightened,  so  perfi^ct,  that 
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iSbejg/oi  to  be,  in  the  langaage  of  that  day,  above  ordinaiiCM.  That 
ii.tiie  higher  law  of  this  day,  exactly.  It  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
Kfth  Monarchy  Men  of  Cromwell's  time  revived.  They  were  aboya 
ficdinances, —  walked  about  like  the  man  in  the  play,  prim  and  spmoe^ 
lelC-satisfied,  thankful  to  Grod  that  they  were  not  as  other  men,  but 
had  attained  so  far  to  salvation  as  to  be  above  ordinances.''  We  are 
q£  opinion  that  this  figure  is  not  too  brood  to  cover  the  shoulders  of 
many  enthusiasts  of  the  free-soil  party ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  our 
decided  belief,  that  Josiah  Quincy,  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  almost 
entire  majority  of  advocates  for  emancipation,  would  repudiate  such  a 
doctrine.  Indeed,  we  know  that  our  country  never  had  a  more  devoted 
advocate  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  than  Josiah  Quincy. 

Mr.  Quincy's  letter,  dated  Quincy,  Oct  14, 1850,  contains  an  inter- 
esting political  reminiscence  in  his  own  career,  which  we  will  quote : 

'^  I  can  speak  of  this  subject  with  a  somewhat  persooal  certainty,  so 
fiff  as  respects  the  existence  of  the  feeling  prevalent  on  this  subject 
fifty-six  years  ago.  Sometime  about  the  year  1794,  soon  after  the 
first  law  on  this  subject  was  passed,  I  was  sent  for,  as  a  counsellor-at- 
law,  to  appear  before  one  of  our  acting  justices  of  the  peace, —  Green* 
lea^ —  to  defend  a  person  then  on  trial,  under  the  charge  of  being  a 
slave,  on  the  claim  of  his  master  for  delivery  to  him.  On  appearing 
before  the  justice,  I  found  the  room  filled  with  a  crowd  of  persons,  not 
one  of  whom  I  knew,  but  who  were  attending  the  court  apparently 
from  interest  or  curiosity.  Among  them  were  the  constables,  and  the 
agent  of  the  master ;  but  who  the  other  persons  were,  or  what  was 
the  object  of  their  assembling,  I  was  ignorant  I  entered,  of  course, 
on  my  duties  as  an  advocate ;  called  for  the  evidence  of  the  agent's 
authority,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
magistrate  under  it,  to  deliver  an  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  into  the 
custody  of  another,  unless  after  trial  by  jury,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State.  While  occupied  with  my  argument,  I  waa 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise  behind  me ;  and,  on  turning 
round,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  both  the  constable  and  the  agent 
on  the  floor,  and  the  alleged  slave  passing  out  of  the  room  between  the 
files  of  bystanders,  which  were  opened  to  the  right  and  left  tor  his 
escape. 

''  About  a  fortnight  elapsed,  when  I  was  called  upcm  by  Ruftui 
Greene  Amory,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  at  the  Boston  bar  in  that  day, 
who  showed  me  a  letter  from  a  southern  skve-holder,  directing  him  to 
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ftVMoate  Jonah  Qoiiioy  ftr  tfie  pentltj  under  die  kw  of  ITM,  flr 
ebstraeting  the  agent  of  the  claimant  in  obtaining  his  dafe  under  tfit 
proeees  eetaUished  by  that  law. 

*'  Mr.  Amory  feh,  not  less  than  myeelf,  the  Mty  of  aneh  »  pie- 
lenoe ;  and  I  never  heard  finom  him,  or  from  any  one,  anything  moie 
«pon  the  Bubjeet  of  proeecation.  This  fiict,  and  the  nniTeraal  gratifi- 
cation which  the  result  appeared  to  gi?e  to  the  public,  satisfied  mj 
mind,  that,  unless  by  accident,  or  stealth,  or  in  some  very  thin  settfad 
parts  of  the  country,  the  law  of  1798  would  forever  be  inoperative,  u 
die  event  has  proved,  in  Massachusetts.  And  the  same  will,  in  nj 
opnion,  be  the  case,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  the  law  of  1850." 

President  Quinoy,  having  represented  Suffolk  right  years  in  the 
national  Congress,  his  native  city  in  the  State  Lq^lature  ei^  yean, 
the  mayoralty  tar  a  period  of  six  years,  and  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
University  during  sixteen  years,  has  retired  to  his  residence  on  As 
location  of  Beacon  Hill,  now  levelled  and  overspread  by  el^ant  dwd- 
ii^  and  the  granite  Cochitnate  reservoir;  the  spot  fitmi  the  smnmil 
of  which  was  a  striking  view  of  Bunker  Hill,  thus  fiuned  by  Mrs. 
Morton: 

•«  WitMfli  jon  trtot,  where  flnl  the  Briton  bM ! 
Prifw  1^  our  yoolh,  rtdoobtod  Pwej  fled. 
There  BnedMoemto,  uid  Bunker'e  Ueedingstoefik 
StiU  o*er  whose  brow  abortire  Tictorj  weepe.*' 
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JULY  4,  1799.    lOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBimS. 

'^  A  FREE  government,^'  says  our  orator,  ''  is  the  very  hoi-bed  of 
ambition.  Ambition  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  democracies,  whidi  pro- 
duces and  scatters  its  seeds  like  the  balsamine,  and  propagates  with 
indescribable  rapidity.  In  such  governments,  therefixre,  there  is 
always  a  plentiful  crop  of  candidates  for  promotion, —  of  proud  and 
haughty  claimants,  as  well  as  servile  beggars,  of  popular  &vor.  These 
gormandizers  of  popularity  are  no  epicures, —  they  have  not  very  nice 
discriminating  palates.    They  are  ready  to  taste  ihe  sweets  of  every 


ftom  the  higli  dignity  of  the  presideiicy,  down  to  Ihe  lowest 
ei|«l  employment  in  the  State.  Still,  however,  with  this  huiiAli 
wfitit  of  accommodation,  they  cannot  all  be  gratified.  The  diaappoiali4 
wS  pursue  their  revenge  with  an  acrimony  proportioned  to  the  ravii^ 
•us  hunger  after  &me  which  impelled  them.  The  mortified  aitbitioiii 
«re  never  in  want  of  tools  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  faction.  The  igMK 
taut,  the  jealous,  and  the  envious, —  the  bankrupt  in  morals  and  ohar* 
actof,  and  the  insolvent  in  purse, —  are  the  small  weapons  with  whick 
die  great  leviathans  in  opposition  continually  operate.  Review  thi 
past  history  of  the  United  States,  and  what  page  is  there  in  which  ll» 
prods  of  these  principles  are  not  inscribed  ?  Coeval  with  our  govwi* 
has  been  an  inveterate  opposition, —  an  opposition  growing  with 
growth,  and  strengthening  with  our  strength.  At  first,  small  and 
ftebk,  it  uttered  its  discontents  only  in  the  gentle  whispers  of  disap* 
probation;  —  now,  bold,  hardy  and  shameless,  it  thunders  its  anatheoMB 
ai  die  hinguage  of  rebellion.  We  have  remarked,  that  faction  is  the 
qMmtaneous  production  of  a  free  soil ;  but,  like  all  native  plantSi  it  ii 
Bot  destined  wholly  to  destroy  the  vegetation  which  surrounds  it  II 
18  by  the  introduction  of  exotics,  alone,  that  the  work  of  exterminatios 
can  be  effected.  In  vain  would  our  domestic  enemies  assail  the  goodly 
fiibric  of  our  constitution, —  vain  would  be  the  calumny  against  osr 
ablest  patriots, —  feeble  and  nerveless  would  be  the  assaults  of  our 
internal  enemies, —  if  they  were  not  supported  by  foreign  gold,  and 
encouraged  by  external  assistance.  Without  this  aid,  our  infiml 
Hercules  would  have  strangled  the  rebellious  reptile  in  his  cradle. 
Still  our  young  and  vigorous  Samson  would  have  burst  asunder  the 
cords  with  which  an  insidious  faction  had  bound  him,  if  this  internal 
foe  had  not  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  a  foreign  adversary. '* 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Lowell,  an  object  of  which  is  to  vindicate  our 
Revolution  from  the  misrepresentation  and  calumnies  of  those  who 
have  endeavored,  by  its  example,  to  justify  that  of  France,  our  orator 
has,  with  much  warmth  of  coloring  and  fervor  of  imagination,  exhih- 
ked  a  comparison  between  the  spirit  and  character  of  both.  The  two 
pictures  present  a  perfect  contrast.  In  that  of  America,  we  behold  a 
people  distinguished  for  unsullied  virtue,  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and 
a  pore  and  undefiled  religion,  impelled  by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  an 
unoonquerable  spirit  of  independence,  a  hatred  of  foreign  dominion, 
and  detestation  of  domestic  oppression,  calmly  and  dispassionately 
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rmfAye  to  resiBt  the  earliest  encroadunents  of  irfaitnLry  poweTi  aal 
pnrstting,  with  moderati<m  and  firmness,  that  one  legitimate  objeeti 
preserving  inviolate  moral  and  religions  institntionSy  the  principles  of 
jostioe,  the  order  of  civil  society,  and  the  rights  of  persons, —  ud, 
when  their  loftj  purpose  was  accomplished,  return  to  the  enjoyment 
of  innocence  and  repose. 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Lowell  pcxnts  out  the  more  imminent  and 
striking  hazards  to  which  the  United  States  were  then  exposed,  from 
the  open  attacks  and  secret  machinations  of  the  rulers  of  Franoe, 
boundless  in  their  ambition,  and  insatiable  in  their  avarice,  whose 
support  was  plunder,  whose  nutriment  was  carnage,  and  whoee  pastime 
was  human  wretchedness.  He  depicted  the  conduct  of  the  Froieh 
republic  towards  surrounding  nations,  and  demands  if  frmn  so  ferodoos 
a  monster  we  have  reason  to  expect  forbearance,  to  hope  for  its  friend- 
ship, to  trust  to  its  moderation,  or  to  confide  in  its  justice.  Thoee  who 
still  cherished  the  love  of  peace,  and  persevered  in  their  fiuth  of  the 
professions  of  France,  he  reproaches  for  their  supineness  and  crednlityi 
reminding  them  of  the  opinion  of  John  Adams,  then  the  president, 
that  '^  there  can  be  no  peace  without  d^radation  and  submission,  and 
no  security  in  negotiation  and  conventicm."  The  law  dissolving  the 
treaties  and  consular  convention  with  France  was  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  July  7,  1798. 

John  Lowell  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Lowell,  whom  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  very  graphically  describes  as  being  about  five  feet  teir 
inches  in  height,  and  inclined  to  corpulence.  '^  His  gait  was  rapid  and 
hurried ;  his  conversation,  animated  and  ardent.  He  appeared  to 
strangers,  at  first,  to  speak  too  much  ex  cathedra  ;  but  he  was  firee 
of  all  propensity  to  browbeat  or  show  ill  humor.  On  the  contrary, 
ho  was  the  very  mirror  of  benevolence,  which  beamed  in  and  made 
attractive  a  countenance  not  remarkable  for  symmetry  of  feature  or 
beauty ;  and  liis  companionable  talents,  though  never  displayed  at  the 
expense  of  dignity,  made  him  the  delight  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved,  and  which  he  always  put  at  ease.  His  private  character  was 
irreproachable ;  his  honesty  and  moderation,  proverbial.  In  a  satirical 
and  very  personal  farce,  got  up  by  a  witty  desperado,  and  which  had 
a  great  run,  he  was  dubbed  by  the  author  —  no  friend  of  his  —  Lawyer 
Candor ;  a  most  appropriate  sobriquet,  which  the  world  unanimously 
applied  to  him.  He  was  most  ardent  in  his  attachment  to  his  partic- 
ular firiends,  who,  in  their  turn,  looked  to  him  as  their  oracle.    Hia 
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health,"  oontmnes  Mr.  Otb,  5'  daring  the  time  of  my  inth 
villi  him,  W88  good,  thooj^  occaaionally  inelined  to  be  a  nuUade  imag^ 
immire^  an  ordinary  symptom  of  ardent  temperament  and  ethereal 
genkifl."  He  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  c(mfidential  advisers  of  Iha 
meaaareB  that  were  successfully  adopted  to  suppress  that  formidabb 
outbreak  of  Shays*  Insurrection,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Dis- 
triot  Court  U.  S.  by  Washington,  on  its  institution. 

John  Lowell,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Oct  6,  1769.  Soon 
after  the  town  and  harbor  of  Boston  were  evacuated  by  the  royalists, 
m  1776,  his  Cither  removed  to  the  city  with  his  &mily,  where  hia  res? 
idenoe  was  in  the  dwelling  afterwards  occupied  by  the  late  Samuel 
EUot,  Esq.,  directly  opposite  King's  Chapel.  He  was  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  Latin  School,  but  was  fitted  for  college  in  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy, and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786.  On  this  occaskxi 
Ub  part  was  in  a  forensic  dispute  00"  this  subject :  Whether  the  tu^ifii- 
ness  of  the  people  consists  most  in  the  constitution  or  administratioii 
of  government ;  and  in  the  year  1789,  when  a  candidate  for  the  degrea 
of  Master  of  Arts,  he  engaged  in  another  forensic  dispute,  with  Isaao 
Parker,  afterwards  the  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts :  Whether  a  law 
making  administration  between  an  insolvent  by  vice  and  one  by  mis- 
fortune, would  tend  to  the  good  of  society?  He  studied  law  with  hia 
&ther,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age^ 
In  preparing  arguments,  he  was  laborious  and  searching.  Li  his  man- 
ner he  was  animated,  eloquent,  vehement,  rapid,  and  highly  logical  \ 
his  memory  was  tenacious.  Li  his  person  he  was  a  great  contrast  to 
his  fiither,  being  very  short  and  slender.  On  June  8,  1798,  Mr. 
Lowell  married  Rebecca  Amory.  He  was  a  representative  in  the 
State  Legislature  from  1798  to  1801.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College  from  1810  to  1822,  and  was  on  overseer 
from  that  period  to  1827.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  State 
Senate. 

Mr.  LowelFs  articles  in  Russell's  Centinel,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Boston  Rebel,  in  opposition  to  the  war  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  were  of  a  character  the  most  inflammatory  of  any  political 
writings  of  that  day.  His  productions  were  in  a  highly  nervous  style, 
abounding  in  piquant  philippics.  His  remarks  on  Madison's  war,  in 
a  large  pamphlet,  exhibited  the  most  exciting  attack  on  the  democratic 
administration  that  emanated  from  any  political  writer.  His  fervid 
genius  and  rapid  pen  poured  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  and  column 
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iAer  oolaiim  in  tiie  newspopen,  repltte  with  tpirit  nd  Ihweiad 
pose,  on  the  side  of  the  Federal  party,  in  ivam  oppomAoa  to  the  gMi- 
eral  gOYernment  In  theee  exciting  times,  a  mmor  ivm  di^riMd 
that  some  of  those  who  had  been  exasperated  hy  his  political  renaifa 
had  threatened  to  bum  his  honse  in  Boxburj  to  the  ground.  TUi 
nunor  was  so  fiur  believed,  that  some  of  his  friends  went  ont  or  aeat 
oat  from  Boston  to  oflfer  themselves  as  the  gnard  of  his  person  and 
property  for  the  night  Mr.  Lowell  expressed  his  belief  that  his  fid- 
low-townsmen  were  incapable  of  such  an  act,  and  insisted  on  deoliniag 
the  oflfer  of  defence.  Indeed,  no  assistance  beyond  the  limits  of 
fine  town  would  in  any  case  have  been  reqnhred ;  imr  several  of  tte 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Boxbnry  itself,  and  of  both  politieal 
parties,  voluntarily  ofered  to  stand  ready  to  defend  to  the  last  extrem* 
ity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lowell  was  an  extraordinary  man,  adapted  to 
exciting  times.  He  was  a  tenacious  sectarian  in  theology,  and  wrote 
with  fervent  severity.  He  entered  with  deli^^t  on  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  To  hear  him  converse  in  his  &rm  or  his  garden,  one 
would  suppose  that  his  entire  occupation  was  ferming  and  gardening. 
He  would  discuss  the  qualities  of  a  fruit-tree,  or  an  exotic  plant,  with 
ihe  same  earnestness,  copiousness  and  tact,  that  he  would  have  given 
to  a  question  of  politics,  law  or  divinity.  Horticulture  was  also  an 
object  of  devoted  interest,  and  the  periodical  was  enriched  with  articles 
for  the  florist  from  his  ready  hand.  His  residence  in  Boston  was 
directly  opposite  Horticultural  Hall,  in  School-street. 

Amid  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  Mr.  Lowell's  sincerity  and 
integrity  were  never  seriously  questioned.  His  motives  were  manifesdy 
pure.  ^*  He  never  sought  a  political  ofSce,  and  never  would  accept  one. 
Amid  all  the  buffets  of  the  conflict,  he  never  cherished  one  spark  of 
malice,"  says  Greenwood,  '*  or  one  root  of  bitterness,  in  his  heart,  which 
was  no  place  for  one  or  the  other ;  and,  as  I  lately  glanced  over  some 
of  the  pamphlets  of  which  he  was  the  author, — not  with  all  the  attention 
they  deserved,  but  with  all  I  could  spare, —  entertaining  the  common 
impression  that  the  zeal  of  the  times  and  the  zeal  of  his  own  nature 
had  betrayed  him  into  offensive  and  uncharitable  statements,  and 
remembering  also,  as  I  well  remembered,  the  language  of  mutual  exas- 
peration which  was  everywhere  to  be  heard  during  that  tempestuous 
period,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  there  was  of  an  objection- 
able description  in  these  writings ;  and  was  rather  struck  with  th^ 
power  of  argument  and  store  of  rich  illustration,  than  with  their  heat 
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Bat  ai^  Ibb  gone  bj;  and,  though  the  side  whioh  he  esponBedie 
JMntnrr  wtffidly  did  not  prevail,  I  am  dispoeed  to  ihink  that  Us  and  kb 
Stedt'  eflforts,  with  all  the  dedactioni  which  may  be  made  finom  thtM, 
«DBftribated  to  restore  the  morning."  By  reeolate  opposition,  they  imH 
fiobably  modified  the  measaies  of  the  other  party  to  beneficial  resnhik 
She  winter  of  1889  was  spent  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the  West  India  Islandi, 
wUeh  he  had  visited  for  his  health.  He  returned  with  improved  health, 
tat  very  much  enfeebled.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1840,  as  he  waa 
walling  a  daily  paper  in  his  residence  in  the  city,  the  summoner  cam^; 
the  paper  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he  expired  that  very  ho«r, 
without  sufiering.     He  was  buried  in  Soxbury.     Dinsmofe  thm 

**  LoweU  And  Channing  maj  debate, 
Ab  politicians  wise  and  great 
Predict  their  ooontrir'i  ftiture  &ta, 

Bj  reasoning  clear, 
And  show  blind  mten  of  the  State 

What  course  to  tleer.*' 


ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

XULT  17, 1799.  ON  THE  DISSOLUTION  0?  THB  TREATIES  AND  OONSULAR  OOW. 
ySNnON  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THB  UNITED  STATES.  FOB  THB  TOUH O 
MSN  OF  BOSTON. 

"  It  is  a  day,"  says  our  orator,  "which  will  forever  be  illustrious iti 
our  annals.  It  is  the  completion  of  our  liberties,  the  acme  of  our  inde- 
pendence. The  Fourth  of  July  will  be  celebrated  by  our  latest  pos- 
terity, as  the  splendid  era  of  our  national  glory ;  but  the  Seventh  wiD 
be  venerated  as  the  dignified  epoch  of  our  national  character.  The 
one  annihilated  our  colonial  submission  to  a  powerful,  avowed,  and 
determined  foe ;  the  other  emancipated  us  from  the  oppressive  friend- 
dup  of  an  ambitious,  malignant,  treacherous  ally.  The  former  asserted 
our  political  supremacy,  which  preserved  to  us  our  country  from  sub- 
jection, our  liberties  from  encroachment,  and  our  government  from  for- 
eign control;  the  latter  united  to  the  same  momentous  object  a 
declaration  of  our  moral  sovereignty,  which  rescued  our  principles 
from  subjugation,  as  well  as  our  persons  from  slavery;  which  secured 
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our  cities  from  maanore,  as  well  aa  thor  inhabitanta  from  debaaameat; 
which  preserved  our  fidr  ones  fitmi  yiolatioii,  as  weB-aa  oiur  tfl&ffixk 
from  bondage.  In  fine,  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe,  which  dia- 
aolved  our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  may  be  correctlj  denomi- 
Dated  the  birth-day  of  our  nation,  when,  as  its  ii^Guit  genius  was  uliered 
into  political  existence,  a  lambent  flame  of  glorjr  played  around  its 
brows,  in  presage  of  its  future  greatness.  But  the  period  which  son- 
dered  our  alliuice  with  France  may  be  pronounced  the  day  of  our 
nation's  manhood,  when  this  genius  had  become  an  Hercules,  who,  no 
longer  amused  with  the  coral  and  bells  of  '  liberty  and  equality,' — 
no  longer  'pleased  with  the  rattles,  tickled  with  the  straws,'  of 
'health  and  fraternity,' — no  longer  willing  to  trifle  at  the  distaff  of 
a  '  lady  negotiator,' — boldly  invested  himself  in  the  toga  virilis^  and 
assumed  his  rank  in  the  forum  of  nations. 

''  It  will,  therefore,  in  all  ages  be  pointed  to  as  a  luminous  page  in 
our  history,  when  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  America,  with  a  dedaion 
of  character  which  has  shot  a  ray  of  enthusiasm  into  the  coldest  regions 
of  Europe,  cut  asunder  the  inexplicable  knot  of  so  contagious  a  con- 
nection, and  forever  abolished  the  impolitic  and  deleterious  instrument 
which  bad  created  it ;  when  that  memorable  treaty,  which  had  linked 
together  two  heterogeneous  nations  in  an  unnatural,  unequal  and  hate- 
ful alliance,  after  an  attenuated  life  of  twenty  years,  was  ignominionsly 
committed  to  the  grave,  where,  in  the  language  of  French  philosophy, 
'its  death  will  prove  an  eternal  sleep.'  " 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  whose  name  was  originally  Thomas,  and  changed 
in  1801  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  as  he  was  desirous 
of  being  known  by  a  Christian  name,  abhorring  an  association  of  the 
man  who,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  lost  his  Common  Sense,  waa  bom 
in  Taunton,  Bristol  county,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1773.  His  fiither  was  the 
celebrated  Robert  Treat  Paine,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  the  jrown,  in 
company  with  Samuel  Quincy,  in  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  for 
the  massacre  in  King-street ;  and  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  residence  was  at  the  comer 
of  Milk  and  Federal  streets.  Young  Robert  was  early  in  the  school 
of  Master  James  Carter.  In  the  year  1781  he  entered  the  Latin 
School,  under  Master  James  Hunt ;  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1792,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  Nature  and 
Progress  of  Liberty, —  a  theme  naturally  expected  from  a  scion  of 
the  Revolutiim.    He  was  stimulated  to  a  taste  for  poetry  by  the  fionoas 
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Joi^  Allen,  the  laureate  of  his  class,  who  ineeribed  on  tiie  wXieg^ 
HsU  eeveral  abusive  satirical  verses  on  Paine,  who  fearlessly  repelM 
bim  in  rhyme ;  and  he  once  remarked,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  eir- 
dunetance,  probably  he  never  should  have  undertaken  a  couplet  On 
leaving  college,  he  entered  the  store  of  Mr.  James  Tisdale,  a  Boston 
nerchant ;  but  his  mind  was  so  much  absorbed  in  poetry,  that  he  made 
entries  in  the  day-book  in  verse,  and  once  made  out  a  charter  party  in 
the  same  style.  He  soon  became  devoted  to  the  theatre,  which,  con- 
trary to  law,  had  been  established  in  Board-alley,  in  1792,  by  a  small 
party  of  actors  from  England,  — 

"  And  playg  their  heftthen  names  fonook, 
And  those  of  '  Moral  Lectures  *  took.** 

The  law  was  abrogated,  and  in  1793  an  elegant  brick  theatre  was 
erected  in  Federal-street,  on  which  occasion  the  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  him  for  the  best  prologue  on  the  occasion.  His  mind  was 
so  averse  to  mercantile  pursuits,  that  he  left  Mr.  Tisdale  in  1794.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  established  a  political  and  literary  paper, — > 
"The  Federal  Orrery," — in  which  appeared  "The  Jacobiniad,"  a 
political  poem,  and  also  "The  Lyars,"  from  both  of  which  passages 
appear  in  this  volume.  So  caustic  and  personal  were  these  produc- 
tions, that  it  drew  upon  him  the  summary  vengeance  of  a  mob,  who 
attacked  the  dwelling  of  Major  Wallach,  with  whom  he  resided,  and 
who  gallantly  defended  his  castle,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  The 
son  of  a  gentleman  at  whom  the  shafts  of  wit  had  been  aimed  caUed 
upon  Paiue  for  satisfaction,  which  was  denied.  The  parties  accident- 
ally met, —  Mr.  Paine  presented  his  pistol,  but  the  assailant  fearlessly 
rushed  forward,  and  violently  assaulted  him.  In  1797  Mr.  Paine 
married  Elizabeth  Baker,  who  was  a  retired  actress,  and  they  were 
forbid  his  father's  dwelling.  They  were  hospitably  sheltered  in  the 
fiunily  of  Major  Wallach  for  the  period  of  fifteen  months.  With  teara 
of  gratitude  Mr.  Paine  once  remarked,  "  When  I  lost  a  father,  I 
gained  a  wife  and  found  a  friend.''  In  the  year  1798  a  reconciliation 
was  effected ;  and  it  is  related  that  at  a  congratulatory  party  the  forth- 
coming sentiments  were  publicly  advanced,  "The  love  of  liberty  and 
the  liberty  of  loving ; ''  "  Champagne  to  real  friends,  and  real  pain  to 
aham  friends."  Paine  was  bold  in  his  views,  quick  at  retort,  and 
sometimes  fearfully  sarcastic.  His  genius  was  certainly  of  a  high 
OideTy  and  his  imagination  prolific.    His  talents  always  commanded 
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admintion,  his  wit  eioited  merriment  and  deligbt  He  ww  ftlbmi 
and  ealogised,  honored  by  social  attentions  in  the  higgler  nakB,  and 
▼iewcd  as  the  first  poet  of  the  town.  His  poem  on  *^  The  InventiaB 
of  Letters  "  was  greatly  admired,  and  WasUngton  sent  him  a  letter 
highly  expressive  of  admiration  at  its  merits.  It  aflbrded  him  a  profit 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  *'  The  Roling  Passion,"  intended  aa  a 
gallery  of  portraits,  is  a  rare  production,  for  whidi  he  realiaed  a  profit 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

In  1798  Mr.  Paine  wrote  the  celebrated  national  song  of  Adams 
and  Liberty ;  and  never  was  a  political  song  more  &voraUy  reoeifvd 
than  this  patriotic  effusion.  Visiting  Major  Russell,  of  the  Centind, 
it  was  pronounced  as  imperfect,  for  the  conception  of  Washington  was 
not  advanced.  The  sideboard  was  replenished,  and  Paine  was  ready 
for  a  libation,  when  Major  Russell  fiuniliarly  interposed,  and  insisted, 
in  his  humorous  manner,  that  he  should  not  slake  his  thirst  till  he 
had  written  an  additional  stanza,  in  which  Washington  should  be 
introduced.  Paine  paced  back  and  forth  a  few  minutes,  and,  sudden^ 
starting,  called  for  a  pen.  lie  forthwith  wrote  the  following  sublime 
stanza: 

**  Bhoold  the  tempest  of  war  OYenhadow  <mr  land. 

Its  bolts  oould  ne*er  rend  Freedom's  temple  asander  ; 
For,  unmoTed,  at  its  portal,  woald  Washington  stand* 
And  repolse,  with  his  breast,  the  assanlts  of  the  thniidar ! 
His  sword  fh)m  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap, 
And  conduct  with  its  point  OTery  flash  to  the  deep  !  " 

Paine's  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Washington  was  serious  even  to 
sadness,  with  the  melancholy  reflections  inspired  by  that  event 

In  a  political  discussion,  which  was  conducted  with  warmth,  in 
1807,  Mr.  Paine  onco  said  of  the  Essex  Junto,  '^  Washington  was  its 
sublime  head,  and  the  tower  of  its  strength ;  it  was  informed  by  the 
genius  and  guided  by  the  energy  of  Hamilton.  Since  their  decease, 
nothing  but  the  Attic  salt  of  Fisher  Ames  has  preserved  it  from  pntre- 
fiustion.  When  the  ethereal  spirits  escaped,  the  residuum  settled  into 
fiiction.    It  has  captured  Boston,  and  keeps  it  in  tow,  like  a  prize-ship." 

In  1799  Mr.  Paine  became  a  student  at  law  under  the  eminent 
Judge  Parsons,  at  Newburyport,  who  greatly  esteemed  him;  was 
admitted  to  Suffolk  bar  in  1802 ;  retired  from  ^e  profession  in  1809, 
and  removed  to  Dorchester ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Boston,  and 
beeame  an  inmate  at  his  &ther's  mansion,  where  he  wrote,  at  the 


ef  tiie  Jockej  Club,  ''Tlie  Steeds  of  .^x^Uo."    This 
leii  fiuDOQS  efiiaioD.     Depressed  in  spirits,  afflicted  with  disease,  aad 
miarffiil  in  his  circomstanoes,  he  died,  Not.  14,  1811. 

fveaident  Allen  remarks  of  Paine,  '^  There  is  nothing  of  simple, 
nrtml  beauty  in  his  writings ;  his  poetry  is  entirely  unworthy  ef 
ike  praise  extended  in  its  &Yor,  and  his  prose  is  in  bad  taste ; "  whila 
Bnd&rd,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion  that  Paine  resemUsd 
Pope  more  than  any  English  poet,  and  was  always  happy  in  hii 
plsraaeology :  bat  it  is  probable  the  &ct  lies  between  the  two  extremsi. 
Setton  may  well  be  proud  of  his  talent,  and  throw  away  the  weeds 
tlMt  Uemish  his  fiune.  Everett  says  that  *' Paine  was  a  luckksss 
AMD,  but,  oh !  how  sweet  a  bard !  " 

"  Nerer  shaU  his  tuneful  niunben  ^ 

^  Chftrm  the  listening  ear  agtun, — 

Gold  and  silent  where  he  slamhen, 
Qenins  weeps  the  tSOe  of  Psineu** 

Tba  Hon.  Judge  Stoiy  remarks  of  him  that  he  enjoyed  reputatioDy  ift 
Ids  day,  not  sinoe  attained  by  any  American  poet. 


JOHN  THORNTON  KIRKLAND. 

DEC.  39,  1799.    BULOOT  Olf  WASHINaTON. 

**  America,  without  Washington,"  says  Kirkland,  '^  resembles  the 
earth  without  the  light  of  day.  Associated  as  he  was  with  all  we 
loved  and  valued  in  our  country,  possessions,  pursuits  and  pleasures, 
fiir  a  time,  sink  in  our  esteem.  We  exulted  in  our  country,  because 
it  gave  him  birth ;  we  thought  better  of  our  nature,  because  it  pro- 
duced such  a  man.  The  sense  of  this  gift  of  Heaven  increased  the 
finrvor  of  our  devotions ;  and  our  national  felicity  seemed  to  be  crowned 
in  Washington.  Time  has  been,  when,  indeed,  his  services  were  more 
immediately  necessary,  and  the  political  salvation  of  his  country 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  continuance  of  his  life.  But  if  his  departurs 
•t  this  time  has  a  less  unpropitious  aspect  upon  the  public  prosperity, 
y0l  itcannot  be  thought  unimportant  to  the  momentous  interests  of  the 
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empire,  whilst  it  arrests  our  melancholy  fteUngs,  and  womria  oai 
fond  attachment  to  his  name.  His  sun  approached  the  hmriaoii;  j^ 
with  delighted  eyes,  we  gazed  on  its  parting  splendor,  belieTing  Aat, 
if  clouds  should  thicken  to  a  tempest  in  our  political  sk  j,  it  would 
shine  out  in  all  its  meridian  brightness,  and  chase  them  away.  Thou^ 
he  had  left  the  drama  to  distinguished  actors,  yet  he  might  again  be 
called  out  to  support  a  part  in  some  master  scene,  to  which  no  other 
man  might  be  found  suited.  Nay,  he  was  already  prepared,  if  the 
catastrophe  should  require  it,  to  step  upon  the  stage,  and  be  the  heio 
of  the  eventful  tragedy  into  which  his  country  seemed  to  be  hastenii^. 
Was  the  nation  to  be  roused  from  dangerous  sleep?  — hia  name  was 
sounded  in  their  ears.  Was  fiustion  to  be  driven  from  the  light?  — it 
was  pointed  to  his  awful  frown.  Was  a  foreign  foe  to  be  deterred  fitmi 
invasion  ?  —  it  was  shown  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  With  him  its 
patron,  the  federal  administration  would  not  despair  of  final  support; 
with  him  their  leader,  the  armies  of  America  would  be  ineflbctoally 
held  up  to  odium,  would  be  created  with  &cility,  and,  in  every  con- 
flict, would  feel  invincible.  In  the  present  dubious  aspect  of  our 
national  interests,  everything  was  hoped,  in  aid  of  the  present  system, 
fix>m  the  part  which  he  would  take,  in  case  of  civil  dissension,  or 
increased  danger  from  foreign  arts  or  arms." 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  was  bom  at  Little  Falls,  Herkimer 
county,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1770;  entered  Phillips'  Academy  in 
1784;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789;  became  assistant 
teacher  at  Andover  Academy ;  studied  theology,  and  was  a  tutor  in 
Harvard  College,  when  he  gave  the  salutatory  oration.  A  singular 
episode  in  his  college  life  was  his  having  borne  arms  in  the  winter 
vacation  of  his  sophomore  year,  during  the  campaign  to  suppress 
Shays'  Insurrection.  He  was  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church,  from 
Feb.  5, 1704,  until  his  induction  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Collie, 
Nov.  14,  1810,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  resignation,  Aug. 
27,  1828.  He  was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  at  Cambridge  in 
1798.  Ho  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Hon.  George 
Cabot.  Sept.  1,  1827.  After  his  retirement  from  public  life.  Dr. 
Kirkland  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  paralysis,  with  powers  of  mind 
and  body  considerably  impaired ;  but  with  the  same  undisturbed  and 
delightful  temper,  and  with  an  occasional  flash  of  those  clear  and 
profound  thoughts,  says  Eliot,  that  intellectual  humor,  and  those 
generous  affections,  which  in  previous  years  had  been  the  deUght  of  all 
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tlio  knew  him.  The  careleBsness  which  made  him  write  his  sennons 
ipon  mere  scrape  of  paper,  in  an  almost  illegible  hand,  and  the  physical 
ariMence  which  made  him  neglect  to  transcribe  or  arrange  them,  might 
eKoite  a  smile,  rather  than  provoke  a  fix>wn ;  and  it  has  been  well  said 
cf  Dr.  Kirkland,  that  his  sermons  were  full  of  intellectual  wealth  and 
pvaetical  wisdom,  with  sometimes  a  quaintness  that  bordered  on  humor, 
je/t  had  never  been  inspired  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
Hie  was  president  of  the  Anthology  Club.  His  biography  of  Fisher 
Ames  is  one  of  the  most  classic  productions  of  an  American  mind. 
After  having  visited  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  he  died  at  Boston, 
of  an  inveterate  disease  that  had  long  afficted  him,  April  26,  1840. 

His  successor.  President  Quincy,  remarks  of  him:  '^ Possessing 
talents  of  a  high  order,  which  he  had  diligently  cultivated,  enjoying 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  many  of  the  most  influential  and 
eminent  men  among  his  contemporaries,  combining  great  sagacity  with 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  conducted  this  seminary  for  a 
succession  of  years  prosperously  and  with  great  popularity.  Under 
his  auspices,  the  standard  necessary  for  obtaining  admission  to  its 
privileges  was  raised,  its  literary  character  elevated,  the  general  sphere 
of  its  usefulness  extended,  and  great  improvements  effected ;  "  and  Dr. 
Young,  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  New  South  Church, 
says  of  him,  in  his  highly  graphic  biography,  of  which  a  divine  of  another 
sect  said  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  better  written,  ^^  What  style 
shall  I  set  forth  of  this  excellent  man,  to  whom  I  never  came  but  I 
grew  stronger  in  moral  virtue,  from  whom  I  never  went  but  I  parted 
better  instructed  ?  If  I  speak  much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  if  I 
speak  frankly,  it  is  not  lo  be  blamed ;  and  though  I  speak  partially, 
it  were  to  be  pardoned/' 

The  preaching  of  Kirkland  was  of  the  same  character  with  his 
conversation,  says  Young.  It  was  sententious,  and  full  of  apo- 
thegms. There  was  not  much  visible  logic  or  induction  in  his  dis- 
courses. The  description  which  he  gives  of  Fisher  Ames'  writings  is 
strikingly  applicable  to  his  own.  When  the  result  of  his  researches 
was  exhibited  in  discourse,  the  steps  of  a  logical  process  were  in  some 
measure  concealed  by  the  coloring  of  rhetoric.  It  was  the  prerogative 
of  his  mind  to  discern  by  a  glance,  so  rapid  as  to  seem  intuition, 
those  truths  which  common  capacities  struggle  hard  to  comprehend. 
His  style  is  conspicuous  for  sententious  brevity,  for  antithesis  and 
point    Single  ideas  appear  with  so  much  lustre  and  prominence,  that 
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the  connection  of  the  seyeral  parts  of  his  discourse  is  not  always  obvious 
to  the  common  mind,  and  the  aggregate  impression  of  the  composition 
is  not  always  completely  obtained.  His  learning  seldom  appeared  as 
such,  but  was  interwoven  with  his  thoughts,  and  became  his  own. 

There  was  little  apparent  method,  arrangement  or  connection,  in 
Dr.  Kirkland's  preaching ;  so  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
bring  into  the  pulpit  half  a  dozen  sermons  or  more,  and,  on  the  instant, 
construct  a  new  sermon  as  he  went  along,  turning  the  leaves  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  connecting  them  together  by  the  thread  of  his 
extemporaneous  discourse.  These  scattered  leaves  resembled  those  oi 
the  Sybil,  not  only  in  their  confusion,  causing  many  to  marvel  how  he 
could  marshal  and  manage  them  so  adroitly,  but  also  in  their  hidden 
wisdom,  and  in  the  fact  that  when  two-thirds  of  what  he  had  thus 
brought  into  the  pulpit  was  omitted, —  thrown  by,  as  unworthy  of 
delivery, —  the  remaining  third,  which  he  uttered,  was  more  precious 
than  the  entire  pile  of  manuscript,  containing,  as  it  did,  the  spirit  and 
essence,  the  condensed  and  concentrated  wisdom,  of  the  whole. 

Condensation,  indeed,  continues  Dr.  Young,  was  his  crowning 
faculty.  It  was  here,  especially,  that  he  manifested  the  supremacy  of 
his  intellect.  He  always  spoke  from  a  crowded  and  overflowing  mind. 
Although  he  said  so  much,  you  felt  that  there  was  much  more  behind 
unsaid.  He  poured  himself  forth  into  a  full  stream  of  thought,  whidi 
evidently  flowed  from  a  living  and  inexhaustible  fountain.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  used  to  say  that  Dr.  Eirkland  put  more  thought  into 
one  sermon  than  other  ministers  did  into  five.  And  how  much  weight 
and  wisdom  were  there  even  in  single  sentences  of  his  writings,  as 
when,  in  his  Life  of  Fisher  Ames,  he  says,  ^^  He  did  not  need  the 
smart  of  guilt  to  make  him  virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly  to  make 
him  wise ;  "  and  when,  in  the  same  work,  he  says,  ''  The  admission  of 
danger  implies  duty ;  and  many  refuse  to  be  alarmed,  because  they 
wish  to  be  at  ease."  Such  was  his  wonderful  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  his  clear  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  that  sometimes,  when  I  have  heard  Kirkland  preach,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  had  actually  got  his  hand  into  my  bosom,  and  that  I 
could  feel  him  moving  it  about,  and  inserting  his  fingers  into  all  the 
interstices  and  crevices  of  my  heart.  According  to  Dr.  Palfiney, 
there  were  twelve  hundred  graduates  of  Harvard  College  who  enjoyed 
his  care,  having  been,  at  the  period  of  his  decease,  nearly  one  quarter 
part  of  the  whole  that  had  been  educated  at  that  institution. 
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FISHER  AMES. 

FBB.  8,  1800.     STATE  EULOGY  ON  WASHINGTON. 

In  the  speech  of  Hon.  Fisher  Ames,  on  Jay's  treaty,  April  28, 

1796,  delivered  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  says  :    "  We  are  either  to 

execute  this  treaty,  or  break  our  faith.     To  expatiate  on  the  value  of 

pabUc  fiuth,  may  pass  with  some  men  for  declamation.     To  such  men 

I  liave  nothing  to  say.     To  others,  I  will  urge,  can  any  circumstance 

mark  upon  a  people  more  turpitude  and  debasement?     Can  anything 

tend  more  to  make  men  think  themselves  mean,  or  degrade  to  a  lower 

point  their  estimation  of  virtue,  and  their  standard  of  action  1    It  would 

not  merely  demoralize  mankind ;  it  tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of 

society,  to  dissolve  that  mysterious  charm  which  attracts  individuab  to 

liie  nation,  and  to  inspire  in  its  stead  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame  and 

disgust. 

^'  What  is  patriotism  1  Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the  spot  where  a 
man  was  born  ?  Are  the  very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this 
ardoit  preference,  because  they  are  greener?  No,  sir;  this  is  not 
the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars  higher  for  its  object.  It  is  an 
extended  self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  twist- 
ing itself  with  the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart.  It  is  thus  we 
obey  the  laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws  of  virtue.  In 
their  authority  we  sec  not  the  array  of  force  and  terror,  but  the  vener- 
able image  of  our  country's  honor.  Every  good  citizen  makes  that 
honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only  as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He 
is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defence,  and  is  conscious  that  he  gains 
protection  while  he  gives  it.  For  what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be 
deemed  inviolable,  when  a  State  renounces  the  principles  that  consti- 
tute their  security  ?  Or,  if  his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  would 
its  enjoyment  be,  in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  dis^ 
honored  in  liis  own?  Could  he  look  with  affection  and  veneration  to 
such  a  country  as  his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one  would  die 
within  him.  He  would  blush  for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any ; 
and  justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  man  in  his 
native  land. 

^'  I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid'among  nations  to  the 
law  of  good  fidth.    I£  there  are  cases  in  this  enlightened  period  wh^ 
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it  is  yiolated,  there  ue  none  when  it  is  denied.  It  h  die  phikeoiihy 
of  politics,  the  reli^on  of  governments.  It  is  obserred  by  bariiaiiaiis. 
A  whiff  of  tobaoco-smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads,  gires  not  merely  bind- 
ing force,  but  sanctity,  to  treaties.  Even  in  Algiers,  a  tmoe  may  be 
bought  for  money ;  but,  when  ratified,  even  Algiers  is  too  wise  or  too 
just  to  disown  and  annul  its  obligation.  Thus,  we  see,  neither  die  igao- 
ranee  of  savages,  nor  the  principles  of  an  association  Ibr  piracy  and 
rapine,  permit  a  nation  to  despise  its  engagements.  If,  sir,  there  cooU 
be  a  resurrection  from  the  &ot  of  the  gallows, — if  the  victims  of  jus* 
tice  could  live  again,  collect  together,  uid  ferm  a  society, — they  woaU, 
however  loath,  soon  find  themselves  obliged  to  make  justice  —  that 
justice  under  which  they  fell  —  the  fundamental  law  of  their  state. 
They  would  perceive  it  was  their  interest  to  make  odiers  respect,  and 
they  would  therefore  soon  pay  some  respect  themselves,  to  the  oUigib- 
tions  of  good  fiiith." 

Fisher  Ames  was  bom  at  Dedham,  April  9, 1758,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  who  was  for  forty  years  a  noted 
author  of  almanacs;  of  whom  it  is  related,  having  accidentally  altered 
in  one  of  them  the  prediction  of  snow  in  June,  and  a  snow-storm 
occurring  on  the  day  named,  it  caused  a  rapid  sale  of  his  almanafes. 
It  is  related  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  that  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Ames,  whose  son  Nathaniel  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  had  two  wives,  Mary  and  Deborah,  successively  of  the 
name  of  Fisher.  The  first  dying  young,  but  not  until  after  his 
mother,  and  her  estate  having  vested  in  him,  gave  rise  to  the  &moas 
lawsuit,  in  which  it  was  first  determined  that  real  estate  ascended,  con- 
trary to  the  English  rule,  to  the  father,  as  next  of  kin,  by  the  province 
law.  Dr.  Ames  was  a  public  tavemer  at  Dedham ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that,  after  this  case  was  decided,  a  sign-board  was  suspended 
over  his  door,  with  the  painted  figure  of  the  judges,  in  full-bottomed 
wigs  and  robes,  among  whom  were  caricatured  the  two  who  were  of 
adverse  opinion.  This  being  viewed  as  a  contempt  of  court,  it  was 
shortly  after  taken  down.  Dr.  Ames  died  at  Dedham  in  1764,  aged 
fifty-seven  years.  His  son  Fisher  was  bom  in  the  Woodward  man- 
sion, on  the  north  side  of  the  court-house,  opposite  the  monumental 
stone,  surmounted  by  a  pillar  and  a  bust,  erected  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  for  his  services  to  the  colonies.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1774 ;  studied  law  under  Judge  Tudor,  and  became  a  counsellor-at- 
law.    In  1788  he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature ;  and 
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leeied  to  Coiigr^»  for  Snflfolk  county,  December  18th  of  tlie  same 
in  opposition  to  Samnel  Adams,  and  was  probably  tbe  junior 
ler  of  the  house.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
B  federal  constitution,  in  1788  ;  and  was  of  the  State  Executive 
oil,  in  1800.  Mr.  Ames  married  Frances,  daughter  of  John 
bington,  Esq.,  July  15,  1792.  He  continued  in  Congress  during 
iod  of  eight  years,  where  he  displayed  irresistible  eloquence ;  and, 
his  memorable  speech  in  &Yor  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  a  passage  is  presented  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  mem- 
qpposed  to  Ames,  objected  to  taking  a  vote  at  that  time,  as  they 
leen  overwhelmed  by  his  eloquence.  One  day,  when  in  the  book- 
of  Manning  &  Loring,  in  Boston,  on  observing  their  new  edi- 
if  Perry's  Dictionary,  which  was  on  the  counter,  in  which  words 
ccented, — ''Here  is  a  book,"  said  Ames,  ''showing  us  how  to 
nnce  words.''  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  continued,  "  But 
e  told  that  the  best  standard  of  pronunciation  is  the  imitation  of 
3st  speakers."  The  residence  of  Fisher  Ames  was  in  the  dwell- 
ow  occupied  by  John  Gardner,  Esq.  He  died  at  Dedham,  July 
08.  The  stanzas  herewith  added  were  sung  in  King's  Gluqpel, 
6,  1808,  after  the  delivery  of  the  eulogy  of  Samuel  Dexter  over 
Huains  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  are  ascribed  to  Sev.  Dr.  Gardiner : 

"  As,  whea  dark  clouds  obscure  the  dawn. 

The  daj-star*B  lostre  disappears, 
So  Ames  beheld  our  natal  mom. 

And  left  desponding  ftiends  in  tears. 
Soon  as  the  distant  cannon's  roar  * 

Announced  that  mom's  returning  ray. 
He  feared  its  early  hopes  were  o'er, 

And  flew  to  everlasting  day. 
O,  drt^  thy  mantle,  sainted  shade. 

On  some  surviving  patriot  name, 
Who,  great  by  thy  example  made. 

May  yet  retrieve  a  nation's  flune  ! 
The  manly  genius,  ardent  thought. 

The  love  of  truth,  and  wit  refined. 
The  eloquence  that  wonders  wrought. 

And  flashed  its  light  on  every  mind,  — 
These  gifts  were  thine,  immortal  Ames ! 

Of  motive  pure,  of  life  sublime ; 
Their  loss  our  flowing  sorrow  claims,  — 

Their  praise  survives  the  wreck  of  time." 
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President  Dwi^t,  of  Yale  College,  remarked  of  Fmher  AaMsAit 
few  men  hare  so  mnch  good  sense,  and  none  with  whom  I  ha?e  ocn- 
Torsed,  a  mind  so  ready  to  furnish,  at  eyeiy  call,  the  fiuets  which  shoald 
be  remembered,  the  troths  which  should  be  declared,  the  argumentB 
which  should  be  urged,  language  in  which  they  might  be  clearly  and 
forcibly  expressed,  and  images  with  which  they  might  be  beaatifiillj 
adorned.  His  imagination  was  perhaps  too  briUiant,  and  too  rich.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  the  pictures  which  it  drew  were  iD- 
drawn  or  out  of  place ;  yet  it  might,  I  think,  be  traly  said,  that  die 
gallery  was  crowded.  The  excess  was  not,  however,  the  consequgMe 
of  a  defective  taste,  or  a  solicitude  to  shine ;  but  the  produce  dT  a  fiuiej 
over  creative,  always  exuberant,  and  exerting  its  powers  more  easily  in 
this  manner  than  in  any  other.  To  speak  and  write  as  he  actnallj 
spoke  and  wrote,  was  only  to  permit  the  thoughts  and  images  which 
first  offered  themselves  to  flow  from  his  Ups  or  his  pen. 

"Mr.  Ames  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  and  veiyamiaUe  aim. 
plidty  of  character.  In  circles  where  any  man  would  have  thought  it 
an  honor  to  shine,  and  where  he  always  shone  with  superior  lustre,  he 
appeared  entirely  to  forget  himself,  and  to  direct  all  his  observations  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  sabfect 
Whenever  he  conversed,  it  was  impossible  to  fidl  of  receiving  both 
instraction  and  delight.  But  the  instruction  flowed  not  fitHn  the  pride 
of  talents,  or  the  ambition  of  being  brilliant  Whatever  was  the  field 
of  thought,  he  expanded  it ;  whatever  was  the  theme  of  discussion,  he 
gave  it  new  splendor.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  did  both  showed 
irreBistibly  that  they  were  the  most  obvious  and  the  least  laborious 
employments  of  such  a  &ncy.  His  sense  of  rectitude,  both  public 
and  personal,  was  not  only  exact,  but  delicate  and  exquisite.  His 
patriotism  was  glowing.  Eminent  as  he  was  among  those  who  were 
most  eminent,  I  should  more  strongly  covet  his  private  character;"  and 
President  Allen  says  of  Ames,  he  compelled  assent  more  by  striking 
allusions  than  by  regular  deductions,  and  for  charms  of  conversation 
was  unequalled.  Ames  was  opposed  to  democracy,  as  it  would  end  in 
monarchy ;  and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Federal  party,  as  being 
the  shield  of  our  constitution. 

Though  the  professional  brethren  of  Fisher  Ames  held  him  in  the 
highest  respect,  they  concurred  with  President  Kirkland,  who  prepared 
the  biography  prefixed  to  his  collected  works,  that  he  was  more  adapted 
for  the  senate  than  the  bar.     It  was  easy  and  delightful  to  him  to  illus- 
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1^  a  picture,  but  painfal  and  kborious  to  prove  by  a  diagram. 
Bb  was  a  man  of  purest  morals,  of  most  amiable  disposition,  and  most 
flbioerelj  beloved  by  his  friends,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most 
anhient  men  of  that  day.  He  was  graphically  sketched  by  Sulliyan, 
^  as  above  the  middle  stature,  and  well  formed.  His  features  were  not 
strcmgly  marked.  His  forehead  was  neither  high  nor  expansive.  His 
eyes  were  blue  and  of  middling  size,  his  mouth  handsome,  his  hair 
Uack,  and  short  on  the  forehead,  and  in  his  latter  years  unpowdered. 
He  was  very  erect,  and  when  speaking  he  raised  his  head,  or  rather  his 
chin,  with  the  most  projected  part  of  his  &ce.  His  face  had  a  most 
oimiplacent  expression  when  he  was  speaking ;  and  when  he  meant  to 
%6  severe,  it  was  seen  in  good-natured  sarcasm,  rather  than  in  ill-natured 
words.  It  was  said  that  the  beautiful  productions  of  his  pen  were  the 
first  flowings  of  his  mind,  and  hardly  corrected  for  the  press.  His  life 
is  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  by  his  excessive  anxiety  about  his 
eountry.  Many  of  his  predictions  have  been  realized,  and  some  of 
them  in  his  lifetime.  His  air,  manner  and  countenance,  were  those 
of  an  honest  and  sincere  man.  The  condition  of  the  country  furnishes 
abundant  proof  that  he  was,  politically,  a  wise  man.  All  his  moumfiil 
prophecies  seem  to  be  in  the  course  of  fulfilment" 

Fisher  Ames  once  said :  "If  every  gravestone  of  a  departed  repub- 
lic bore  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  warning,  the  democrats  would  shut  their 
^es  rather  than  look  upon  it.  They  have  no  idea  of  any  principles, 
excepting  their  extremes  when  they  are  no  longer  principles;"  and, 
in  his  Dangers  of  American  Liberty,  he  asserts  "  it  never  happened 
in  the  world,  and  it  never  will,  that  a  democracy  has  been  kept  out  of 
tlie  control  of  the  fiercest  and  most  turbulent  spirits  in  the  society. 
They  breathe  into  it  all  their  own  fury,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the 
worst  designs  of  the  worst  men ; "  and  in  another  paragraph  exclaims : 
**  All  history  lies  open  for  our  warning, —  open  like  a  church-yard, 
all  whose  lessons  are  solemn,  and  chiselled  for  eternity  in  the  hard 
stone;  —  lessons  that  whisper, —  0  !  that  they  could  thunder  to  repub- 
lics,— *  Your  passions  and  your  vices  forbid  you  to  be  free ! '  " 

Upon  one  occasion,  Judge  Story  related  the  following  anecdote  in 
relation  to  three  great  men.  "  Samuel  Dexter,"  said  he,  "  was  one 
of  those  men  whom,  as  was  said  of  Burke,  if  you  should  meet  on  a 
rainy  day  beneath  a  shed,  you  would  at  once  distinguish  as  a  great 
man.  A  few  moments'  conversation  with  Mr.  Dexter  showed  this ; 
and  I  remember  that  when  I  first  met  him,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  I 
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Stared  in  wonderment, —  and  yet  hia  mind  was  ralihflr  of  a  btilliaiil 
shade  than  a  great  one.  Mr.  Dexter  was  once  in  company  with  fUier 
Ames  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  latter  commenced  a  conver- 
sation, or  rather  an  opinion  (for  he  was  almost  solos  in  the  dialogoe), 
which  lasted  some  three  hours.  On  breaking  up,  the  two  former  a»n- 
menced,  on  their  way  homeward,  praising  the  depth  and  learning  of 
their  noble  host.  Said  Ames,  after  a  short  talk,  'To  oonfiass  the 
truth,  Dexter,  I  have  not  understood  a  word  of  his  argument  for  half 
an  hour.'  'And  I,'  good-humoredly  rejoined  Dexter,  ' have  been  out 
of  my  depth  for  an  hour  and  a  half.'  " 

In  Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw,  we  find  it  stated  by  TTAnimli 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shaw,  that  in  the  year  1790  she  sent  a 
petition  to  Congress,  which  Mr.  Ames  presented  at  her  request,  f<Hr  a 
general  law  to  be  passed  which  would  secure  to  authors  the  exclusive 
right  of  their  pubUcations.  We  find,  on  turning  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, that  this  act,  which  is  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  etc.,  was  established  on  the  81st  of  May,  1790. 

The  following  incident  regarding  Fisher  Ames  is  worthy  of  record. 
There  lived  in  Dedham  a  farmer  of  great  natural  wit  and  smartness  of 
repartee, —  one  Joseph  Kingsbury, —  who  had  a  great  partiality  for  Mr. 
Ames,  yet  would  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  tact,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  firiend.  A  town-meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr. 
Ames  made  an  eloquent  speech.  Kingsbury,  in  his  dirty  frock  and 
trousers,  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  adjoining  pew ;  and  no  sooner  had  our 
orator  finished,  than  he  rose  and  said,  ''  Mr.  Moderator,  my  brother 
Ames'  eloquence  reminds  me  of  nothing  but  the  shining  of  a  fire-fly, 
which  gives  just  light  enough  to  show  its  own  insignificance:"  and 
down  he  sat,  having  thus,  at  a  blow,  by  exciting  the  risibles  of  the 
audience,  defeated  the  effect  of  Mr.  Ames'  eloquence. 

In  public  speaking,  Fisher  Ames  trusted  much  to  excitement,  and 
did  little  more  in  his  closet  than  draw  the  outlines  of  his  speech  and 
reflect  on  it,  till  he  had  received  deeply  the  impressions  he  intended  to 
make ;  depending  for  the  turns  and  figures,  says  Kirkland,  of  lan- 
guage, illustrations,  and  modes  of  appeal  to  the  passions,  on  his  imag- 
ination Olid  feelings  at  the  time.  This  excitement  continued,  when  the 
cause  had  ceased  to  operate.  After  debate,  his  mind  was  agitated  like 
the  ocean  after  a  storm,  and  his  nerves  were  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship 
torn  by  the  tempest.  When  Washington  died,  he  pronounced  his 
eulogy  before  the  State  Legislature.     This  performance,  though  it 
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contNas  toaeheB  of  real  pa&oe,  is  less  impassioned  than  mig^t  at  Ibst 
be  expected.  The  numerous  funeral  honors  pdd  to  the  memory  of  this 
beloyed  man  had  ahead j  made  a  great  demand  on  the  public  sensibil- 
itj.  Mr.  Ames  chose  rather  to  dwell  on  the  political  events  and  acta 
which  illustrated  his  character,  than  merely  to  draw  tears  for  his  loss ; 
and  it  abounds  in  accurate  discrimination  and  sententious  wisdom. 

From  his  knowledge  of  affidrs,  says  Kirkland,  and  his  confidential 
standing  with  those  who  were  princip^  in  effecting  a  measure  regard- 
ing the  public  credit,  he-  might  have  made  himself  a  gainer,  along  wilii 
the  public,  by  the  funding  system.  But  he  consulted  his  lively  sense 
of  reputation  by  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  participating  in  this 
advantage.  He  observed  upon  a  calumny,  which  was  uttered  not 
because  it  was  deserved,  but  because  it  might  be  believed,  *'  I  have  too 
good  proo&  of  the  want  of  property  for  surmise  to  the  contrary  to  have 
weight ;  I  have  much  more  occasion  to  justify  myself  to  my  ftmily  for 
being  poor,  than  to  repel  the  charge  by  being  rich."  His  delicate 
mind  and  amiable  temper  made  the  contests  of  his  public  station  often 
irksome.  Though  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  complain,  yet  he  some- 
times felt  these  irritations  with  much  sensibility.  ''  The  value  of 
friends,"  he  observes,  '^  is  the  most  apparent  and  highest  rated  to 
those  who  mingle  in  the  conflicts  of  political  life.  The  sharp  contests 
for  Uttie  points  wound  the  mind,  and  the  ceaseless  jargon  of  hypocrisy 
overpowers  the  &culties.  I  turn  from  scenes  which  provoke  and  dis- 
gust me,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  interest  I  have  in  private  life,  and 
to  the  pleasures  of  society  with  those  friends  whom  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  esteem." 

Fisher  Ames  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Dedham,  and  ever  entered  with  spirit  and  devotion  into  the  service,  by 
audibly  responding  in  the  litany  and  gloria  patri.  He  observed  to  a 
friend,  one  day,  after  reading  ''  Nelson  on  the  Fasts  and  feasts,"  that 
he  admired  the  church,  though  he  would  wish  to  be  understood  that  he 
did  not  consider  all  those  holy  days  to  be  essential.  It  was  observed 
to  him  that  the  Episcopal  church  differed  very  widely  from  the  Con- 
gregational platform,  in  her  ordination,  government,  and  mode  of  wor- 
ship. He  replied :  ^^  The  difference  is  what  I  like,  and  for  which  I  ^ve 
the  church  the  preference."  He  directed  his  parish  taxes  to  be  paid  to 
the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church,  whom  he  requested,  during  his  last 
illness,  to  come  to  his  house  and  have  the  church  service,  and  make  it 
fiuniltar  to  his  fiunily.     On  the  Christmas  eve  of  1807,  he  had  hb 
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house  decorated  with  green  bom^m,  and  made  some  beantifol 
tions  on  that  ancient  custom,  wbdch  has  beooome  as  venaraUe  by  agB  is 
the  church  catechism.  Some  time  after  he  mis  a  member  id  tbe 
church,  one  Madam  Sprague  proposed  to  dispose  of  her  pew  in  tbe 
Congregational  church  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  which  was  the  best 
pew  in  the  house.  He  replied  to  her  that  he  did  not  desire  it  Ske 
then  said,  ^^  If  they  build  a  new,  splendid  meeting-house,  Mr.  Ames,  I 
pi*c8ume  you  will  return  to  the  old  society."  On  which  he  graydy 
replied :  ^^  No,  madam ;  if  they  erect  a  meeting-house  of  silver,  and 
hue  it  with  gold,  and  give  me  the  best  pew  in  it,  I  shall  go  to  the 
Episcopal  church." 

In  the  poem  by  John  Pierpont,  recited  at  the  oelebratioii  of  tbe 
Newburyport  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  Oct  27, 1812,  appean 
this  glowing  tribute  to  Fisher  Ames : 

"  Then  a  bright  Bpirit,  firee  firom  eyery  vice 
As  was  the  rose  that  bloomed  in  Paradise,  — 
A  leal  as  warm  to  see  his  country  blest 
As  liyed  in  Cato*8  or  Lycargus'  breast ; 
A  fiwoy  chaste  and  Tigoroos  as  strong 
To  holy  themes  Isaiah's  hallowed  tongue ; 
And  strains  as  eloquent  as  Zion  heard. 
When,  on  his  golden  harp,  her  royal  bard 
Waked  to  a  glow  deTotion*s  dying  flames. 
Flowed  fh>m  the  lips  and  warmed  the  soul  of  Ames. 
Like  Memnon*8  harp,  that  breathed  a  moumfdl  tone 
When  on  its  strings  the  rays  of  morning  shone. 
That  stainless  spirit,  on  approaching  night. 
Was  touched  and  saddened  by  prophetic  light ; 
And,  as  the  vision  to  lus  view  was  given, 
That  spirit  sunk,  and,  sighing,  fled  to  heaven.*' 


TIMOTHY   BIGELOW, 

FEB.  11, 1800.    EULOGY  ON  WASHINGTON.    FOR  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GRAND 

LODGE. 

"  His  administration  was  a  satire  on  those  who  are  born  to  rule," 
says  Mr.  Bigelow.  *'  Making  the  general  good  the  sole  object  of  his 
pursuit,  and  carefully  distinguishing  the  attention  which  was  due  from 
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tti  individual  to  the  claims  of  rektion  and  friendship,  from  the 
duties  he  owed  to  the  public,  he  never  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
inriyate  partiality,  nor  stooped  to  the  low  policy  of  aggrandizing  his 
ftmily  by  the  gifts  of  office.  He  bestowed  employments  on  those  only 
who  added  to  integrity  the  qualities  necessary  to  discharge  them. 
Patient  in  investigation,  and  cautious  in  research,  he  formed  his  reso- 
lutions with  deUberation,  and  executed  them  with  decision.  Conscious 
ef  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  his 
determinations, —  daily  estimating,  also,  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining 
the  constitutional  rights  of  his  office, —  he  was  not  to  be  soothed  into 
dishonorable  compliance  by  the  blandishments  of  flattery,  nor  diverted 
fit>m  his  purposes  by  the  terror  of  numbers,  or  the  imposing  weight  of 
public  character.  When  a  revolution,  unprecedented  in  its  kind,  had 
involved  the  European  world  in  confusion,  and  the  flame  of  war 
was  spreading  into  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  neither  the  insidious 
attempts  of  the  emissaries  of  France,  nor  the  treacherous  arts  of  her 
American  adherents,  could  induce  him  to  hazard  our  quiet.  Thou^ 
himself  a  soldier,  and  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  war,  he  perceived 
not  only  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  but  justice  and  humanity, 
enjoined  a  continuance  of  peace.  He  therefore  wisely  adjusted  the 
misunderstandings  which  threatened  our  tranquillity,  and  resolved  on 
a  strict  neutrality.  Our  own  experience,  and  the  events  which  have 
since  transpired  in  other  countries,  have  fully  justified  the  measure. 
Yet,  strange  to  tell,  disappointed  faction,  despairing  of  success  in  an 
impeachment  of  his  discernment  or  understanding,  has  dared  here  to 
arraign  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Circumstances  seem  to  have  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  His  wealth  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  purposes  of  splendid  enjoyment ;  he  had  no  posterity 
to  inherit  hereditary  honors ;  and  he  was  surely  too  wise  not  to  know 
that  a  crown  would  tarnish  his  glory, —  that  his  own  reputation  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  his  country, —  that  his 
&me  would  mount  no  higher  than  her  eagle  could  soar.  What  more 
than  he  possessed  could  ambition  pant  for  ?  What  further  had  the 
world  to  bestow  ]  *  *  *  ♦  Animated  with  a  generous  philan- 
thropy, our  deceased  brother  early  sought  admission  into  our  ancient 
and  honorable  fraternity,  at  once  to  enable  him  to  cherish  with  advan- 
tage this  heavenly  principle,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operation. 
He  cultivated  our  art  with  sedulous  attention,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  the  interest  or  promoting  the  honor  of  the 
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craft.     While  commander-m-chief  of  the  Ampirican  Bevohitioiitiy 

army,  he  oountenanoed  the  eBtablishment  and  aioounged  the  labon 
of  a  travelling  lodge  among  the  military.  He  wisely  ocmaidered  it  ag 
a  school  of  urbanity,  well  calculated  to  disseminate  those  mild  Tirtnei 
of  the  heart  so  ornamental  to  the  human  character,  and  so  pecolisrly 
useful  to  correct  the  ferocity  of  soldiers,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
war.  The  cares  of  his  high  ofiBce  engrossed  too  much  of  iiis  time 
to  admit  of  his  engaging  in  the  duties  of  the  diair ;  yet  he  found 
frequent  opportunities  to  visit  the  lodge,  and  thought  it  no  derogatioQ 
from  his  dignity  there  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  brethren.  True  to 
our  principles  on  all  occasions,  an  incident  once  occurred  which  enaUed 
him  to  display  their  influence  to  his  foes.  A  body  of  American  troops^ 
in  some  successful  rencounter  with  the  enemy,  possessed  themselves, 
among  other  booty,  of  the  jewels  and  furniture  of  a  British  travelling 
lodge  of  Masons.  This  property  was  directed  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  be  returned,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  its  former  proprietors, 
accompanied  with  a  message,  purporting  that  the  Americans  did  not 
make  war  upon  institutions  of  benevolence." 

We  find  a  highly  independent  and  dignified  passage  in  the  oratioii 
of  Mr.  Bigelow,  pronounced  for  the  Washington  Benevolent  Societj, 
that  deserves  to  be  perpetuated :  '^  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  still  retain 
the  right  of  expressing  our  opinions  !  Nor  will  we  ever  surrender  it 
It  is  our  inheritance.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  our  ancestors, 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  landing  on  these  shores,  were  always 
free ;  that  their  resistance  to  Great  Britain  was  not  so  much  the 
effect  of  actual  sufiering,  as  of  apprehension  of  approaching  danger. 
It  was  not  the  resistance  of  slaves,  but  of  those  who  were  determined 
never  to  become  such.  It  is  proverbial,  in  our  country,  that  Boston 
is  the  cradle  of  liberty.  It  is  not  so  much  her  cradle  as  her  asylum ; 
not  so  much  her  place  of  nurture  as  her  citadel.  If  this  were  her 
birth-place,  she  must  have  been  produced  at  once,  as  Minerva  is  said 
to  have  sprung  forth  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  full-grown  and  com- 
plete in  armor.  Except  a  short  exile  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  this  always  was,  and  I  trust  always  will  be,  her  &vorite 
abode.'' 

Col.  Timothy,  the  father  of  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  married  Anna 
Andrews,  of  Worcester,  an  orphan,  July  7, 1762.  He  was  an  intrepid 
adherent  of  the  cause  of  the  Revolution ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, with  the  assistance  of  General  Warren,  effected  the  removal 
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if  the  printing-presB  and  the  materials  of  the  printing-office  of  the  Mas- 
MdiosettB  Spy,  a  decided  Whig  paper,  conducted  by  Isaiah  Thomas, 
imnder  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  incorporated  in  1812. 
rhey  were  conveyed  across  Charles  River  to  Lechmere  Point,  thence 
b>  Worcester,  and  deposited  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Col.  Bigelow, 
where  the  operations  of  this  patriot  paper  were  boldly  executed. 
During  the  Revolution,  many  towns  voted  that  they  would  have  no 
slaves ;  and  it  is  related  of  Col.  Bigelow,  that,  when  solicited  to  make 
wle  of  a  slave  whom  he  owned,  he  replied  that,  "  while  fighting  for 
liberty,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  selling  slaves.'*  Col.  Bigelow,  then 
a  major,  was  captured  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  when  Montgomery 
was  killed.  In  1777  he  became  a  colonel  in  the  continental  army, 
and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  actfve  at  Saratoga, 
Valley  Forge,  and  West  Point.  After  the  war,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  national  arsenal  at  Springfield,  and  died  March 
81,  1790,  aged  61. 

Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  the  second  son  of  six  children,  was  bom  at 
Worcester,  April  30,  1767.  His  elementary  education  was  at  the 
pnblic  school  of  his  native  town ;  but  the  perils  of  the  war  suspending 
adiool  operations,  he  entered  the  office  of  Thomas'  Spy,  where  he  was 
occupied  during  two  years,  in  which  period  Benjamin  Russell  was  also 
employed  in  the  same  office.  In  1778  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Pope,  of  Spencer,  and  was  finally  prepared  for  college  under 
the  care  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1786,  and  on  commencement  day  he  took  part  in  a  forensic  dispute, 
whether  religious  disputation  promotes  the  interest  of  true  piety. 
Mr.  Bigelow  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  under  the  guidance  of  Levi 
Lincoln,  senior,  at  Worcester.  Previous  to  entering  college,  he  first 
engaged  in  classical  studies  under  the  care  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Gen. 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Hingham.  Among  his  fellow-companions  pre- 
paring for  the  bar,  were  Judge  Edward  Bangs,  Joseph  Dennie,  the 
essayist,  and  Theophilus  Wheeler.  The  insurrection  of  Shays  occur- 
ring in  1786,  these  young  patriots  threw  aside  Blackstone  and  the  dry 
study  of  law,  and  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  marched  to  Petersham 
as  volunteers,  to  thwart  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  reckless  rebels, 
who  were  soon  defeated.  In  1789  Mr.  Bigelow  entered  on  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Groton,  in  Massachusetts.  In  1806  he  removed  to 
Medford,  and  practised  law  in  Boston.  He  was  of  the  State  Legisk- 
tore  during  more  than  twenty  years.    He  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
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daring  eleven  years.     He  was  a  State  Senator  during  fimr  jean,  and 
of  the  Executive  Council  during  two  years. 

In  the  popular  period  of  Freemasonry,  Mr.  Bigelow  presided  doring 
two  triennial  terms  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts: 
and,  in  tliat  capacity,  with  a  splendid  escort  of  craftsmen,  in  the  year 
1808,  made  a  journey  to  Portland,  for  the  instalment  of  officers  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Maine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  He  was  an  originator  of  the  institution  of  Middlesex  Hus- 
bandmen. His  devoted  taste  for  horticulture  prompted  him  to  adopt  a 
tasteful  plan  of  ornamental  gardening  around  his  mansion  at  Medford. 
which  his  social  spirit  made  the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  where  were 
cxhibite<l  domestic  virtues  rendering  his  society  as  desirable  as  his 
public  career  was  eminent.  He  was  profoundly  endowed  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  theology,  and  was  so  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  to 
easily  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages. 

Li  a  period  of  political  excitement,  when  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Dr.  Park's  Repertory  was  pouring  out  his  political  philippics,  inflatning 
the  whole  State,  "Mr,  Bigelow,  having  a  great  desire  to  know  who  he 
was,  proceeded  to  the  printing-office,  where  he  remarked  that  he  wis 
somewhat  familiar  with  case-work,  and  requested  leave  to  try  his 
hand ;  on  which,  some  manuscript  copy  was  passed  to  him,  when, 
seizing  the  composing-stick,  he  set  up  several  Unes,  and  immediately 
recognizing  the  hand-writing  as  that  of  the  famous  John  Lowell,  he 
quitted  the  office,  rejoiced  at  the  discovery. 

There  are  those  liring  who  remember  the  eminent  position  sustained 
by  Mr.  Bigelow,  both  in  law  and  politics.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  manly  dignity  which  he  sustained  in  presiding  over  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State ;  nor  of  his  remarkable  memory,  which  enabled  him 
to  call  all  the  seven  hundred  members  of  that  house  by  name,  on  the 
second  day  after  they  had  assembled ;  nor  the  unexampled  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  that  body  during  sessions  of  intense  political 
excitement.  They  may  be  able  to  repeat  a  few  of  his  brilliant  sayings 
and  admirable  repartees ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  now  be  related  of  his 
wit,  which  ever  shone  at  the  bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
enlivened  the  social  banquet,  for  which  he  was  not  excelled  by  any  of 
his  associates,  of  whom  were  Strong,  Gore,  Dexter,  and  Otis.  A  few 
printed  orations  are  all  that  inform  the  present  day  of  the  clear 
reason,  strong  logic,  and  fervid  eloquence,  which  marked  the  advocate 
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and  the  politician,  and  which  rendered  his  control  over  juries  and 
popular  gatherings  almost  unbounded.  His  exordium  on  the  immor- 
talitjr  of  the  soul,  in  his  oration  on  Samuel  Dana,  is  wortjiy  of  a  divine. 
It  should  be  stated,  moreover,  that  several  of  his  speeches  and  reports 
sre  to  be  found  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  may  still  be  read  by  men 
of  taste  with  applause  who  embrace  his  political  views,  and  with 
Twaeration  by  his  opponents.  Some  of  those  who  loved  him  best  can 
declare  how  honorable  was  his  legal  and  political  course,  and  how 
scrupulous  he  was  in  observing  the  duties  of  religion.  But  these 
memorials  are  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  this  eminent  civilian ;  an<l 
before  many  of  these  have  faded  away,  a  learned  scion  of  the  stock, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow,  would  perform  a  great  public  service  by  gath- 
ering memoirs  and  remains  of  his  venerated  flitlicr,  embracing  orations. 
political  speeches,  and  legal  arguments  that  he  has  delivered,  to  be 
published  in  a  permanent  form. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  ready  speaker,  and  during  a  practice  of  thirty- 
two  years  he  argued  more  cases  than  any  one  of  the  profession  in  New 
England.  Possessing  rare  wit,  as  we  have  said,  and  force  of  argu- 
ment, with  fluent  narrative  powers,  his  society  was  endeared  to  all  that 
knew  him.  His  figure  was  tall,  and  courtesy  graced  his  manners. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  old  Federal  party.  His  oration  for 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
political  spirit  in  that  burning  period.  He  was  an  honored  member 
of  the  greatly-defamed  Hartford  Convention.  May  our  country  cvrr 
have  such  men  as  Cabot,  Otis,  Bliss,  Dane,  Prcscott,  and  Bigelow, — 
not  forgetting  Biiylies,  Thomas,  Waldo,  Lyman,  Wilde,  and  Longfel- 
low !  The  gathering  of  this  venerable  convocation  was  the  principal 
means  of  hastening  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  contest 
advanced  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bigelow  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Prescott,  of 
Groton,  September,  1791.  His  children  were,  Katliarine,  who  mar- 
ried Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew,  formerly  of  Medford  and  Taunton,  minister  at  large  for 
Boston,  and  author  of  Leaves  of  a  Journal  in  North  Britain  and 
Ireland,  also  Notes  of  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta ;  whose  life  of 
philanthropy  will  sweeten  his  last  days.  Hon.  John  Prescott,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Mayor  of 
BoBtOQ,  elected  in  1849.  When  at  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,'  on 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  September  17. 
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1880,  Mayor  Bigebw  gave  the  {brtboomii^  ieDtunent:  ^'Thetiio 
most  celebrated  cradles  in  history, —  the  cradle  of  HercoIeB,  and  Ail 
old  Cradle  of  Liberty :  Both  memorable  tor  the  eiieigy  of  their  infcil 
occupants  in  resisting  the  emissaries  of  oppression."  Edwaid,  i 
brother  beloved,  who  died  in  1888 ;  Francis,  a  merchaat  of  Boston; 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  HeDry  Steveos,  Esq.,  t 
merchant  of  New  York.  Hon.  Timothy  Bigebw  died  in  Medftri, 
May  18,  1821, 


JOHN  DAVIS. 

FEB.  19,  1800.     EULOGT  ON  WASHINGTON.     FOR  THB  AMBBICAN  AGABBCT 

OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  25, 1761.  Ghraduated  at  Hanrard  Col- 
lege in  1781 ;  and  when  he  took  his  degree,  his  theme  was  a  poem  on 
^^  Commencement"  He  became  teacher  in  the  &mily  of  Qeiu  Joseph 
Otis,  a  brother  of  the  patriot  He  prepared  for  the  bar  under  Ae 
direction  of  Benjamin,  a  son  of  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  cooh 
pletcd  under  Oakes  Angler,  Esq.,  of  Bridgewater.  He  married  Ellen 
Watson,  June  7,  1786,  and  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  conTenlJoii 
on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1788,  and  last  of  the 
survivors.  Was  a  senator  for  Plymouth  county  in  1795,  and  a 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1795.  Was  appointed 
by  Washington  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts.  In  1801 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  for  this  State.  Was  counsellor  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  member  of  that  institution,  and  of  the  Masssr 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  from  their  foundation.  Judge  Davis  was 
treasurer  of  Harvard  University,  member  of  the  corporation  and  board 
of  overseers  of  that  college,  and  member  of  the  N.  E.  Grenealogical 
Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
convention  on  revising  the  State  constitution,  in  1820.  He  devised 
the  city  seal,  with  this  inscription,  adopted  by  Boston  on  its  incorpora- 
tion,* Feb.  23,  1822 :  ^*  As  with  our  fathers,  so  may  God  be  with  us." 
Judge  Davis  resigned  his  station  as  district  judge  of  U.  S.  Courtj 
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Jwljj  1841,  on  whidi  oooaaioii  he  said  to  tibe  ooort,  '<It  is  painfal  to 
«iB{doj  the  solemn  word  dissolved.  Our  oflKaal  conDeetioii  will  cetse ; 
Int  redprocal  esteem  and  good-will  will,  I  trust,  remain  in  continued 
eiarmse."  Judge  Davis  was  present  at  the  fi^stival  in  Faneuil  Hall  on 
tlie  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  on  which  oocasioQ 
lie  advanced  the  following  sentiment,  "  History  and  poetry, —  Black- 
•tone's  spring  and  the  Pierian  spring:  'To  keep  the  Pilgrims' 
memory  green,'  Boston  is  satisfied."  This  occurred  after  the  delivay 
of  the  oration  by  Quincy,  and  the  poem  by  Sprague. 

Judge  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  profound  antiquarians  in  New 
England.  His  learned  notes  to  Morton's  New  England  Memorial  have 
done  more  to  incite  research  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  than 
any  other  work.  It  created  a  new  era  in  antiquarian  lore ;  and,  had  he 
possessed  the  active  vigor  of  Camden  of  Old  England,  he  would  have 
been  his  rival  in  New  England. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  party,  at  which  Judge  Story  and  others 
eminent  in  the  legal  profession  were  present,  the  conversation  turned 
apon  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  different  periods  of  life. 
Some  preferred  for  enjoyment  youth  and  manhood ;  others  ascribed 
more  satisfisu^tions  to  old  age.  When  the  opinion  of  Judge  Davis  was 
asked,  he  said,  with  his  usual  calm  simplicity  of  manner,  ''  In  the 
warm  season  of  the  year,  it  is  my  delight  to  be  in  the  country ;  and, 
every  pleasant  evening  while  I  am  there,  I  love  to  sit  at  the  window, 
and  look  upon  some  beautiful  trees  which  grow  near  my  house.  The 
mnrmunDg  of  the  wind  through  the  branches,  the  gentle  play  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  flickering  of  light  upon  them  when  the  moon  is  up,  fill 
me  with  indescribable  pleasure.  As  the  autumn  comes  on,  I  feel  very 
sad  to  see  these  leaves  falling,  one  by  one ;  but  when  they  are  all  gone, 
I  find  that  they  were  only  a  screen  before  my  eyes ;  for  I  experience 
a  new  and  higher  satisfaction,  as  I  gaze  through  the  naked  branches  at 
the  glorious  stars  beyond.'' 

The  following  version  of  Judge  Davis'  sentiment  on  the  autumn  of 
life,  is  fix)m  the  hand  of  Allen  G.  Spooner,  Esq. : 

*'  Before  mj  door,  in  8ammer*8  heat, 

Proudlj  the  elms  their  branches  spread  ; 
Cool  Terdure  sprang  beneath  my  feet. 

And  shadows  played  aroond  my  head  ; 
Joyftil  I  passed  the  sultry  hoars. 
And  mooked  the  son's  meridian  powtr. 
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•*  B«t  wbfln,  with  wHheriiig  hand,  the  frost 
Shrifttlled  the  leaTes,  and,  gaunt  and  bare. 

Their  naked  arms  the  elm-trees  tossed. 
While  antnmn  tempests  rent  the  air, 

I  mourned  the  summer's  glories  fled, 

And  copious  tears  of  sadness  shed. 

"  When  winter  came,  and,  cold  and  still. 

The  ice-king  forged  his  froien  chain. 
And  oyer  snow-clad  Tale  and  hill 

Ifidnigfat  assumed  her  solemn  reign. 
Forth-looking  from  my  window-bars. 
Through  the  stripped  limbs  I  saw  the  stars. 

**  Thus  earthly  lores,  like  summer  leaTes, 

Gladden,  but  intercept  our  view  ; 
But  when  bereft,  the  spirit  gricTes, 

And  hopes  are  crushed,  and  comfbrts  tbw. 
Lo !  in  the  depth  of  sorrow's  night 
Beams  forth  firom  fiur  celestial  light" 

Judge  Davis  onoe  said :  '*  In  the  happy  country  which  we  inhabit, 
we  find  from  its  earliest  history  pinciples  of  polity  and  rules  of  oondnct 
have  prevailed  that  give  it  an  honorable  rank  among  the  nations,  and 
to  which  our  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity  must,  in  a  degree,  be 
ascribed.  In  its  infimt  condition,  a  sober  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
men,  through  the  whole  of  their  existence,  distinguished  its  illustrious 
founders.  Their  scrupulous  care  to  render  satisfitction  for  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  grain  which  the  erratic  savage  had  left  buried  in  the  sand  mani- 
fests their  delicate  regard  to  justice.  And  when  we  follow  a  Winslow 
travelling  through  the  wilderness  to  visit  the  sick  sachem  Masassoit, 
we  behold  an  amiable  example  of  that  mercy  %hich  droppeth  as  the 
gentle  dew  fit)m  heaven.  '  Faithful  to  ourselves,'  said  the  revered 
Washington,  '  we  have  violated  no  obligations  to  others.'  "  In  allu- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  American  social  polity.  Judge  Davis  remarked,  at 
another  time,  "Onward,  ever  onward,  more  marjarum  in  the  march 
of  improvement  and  advancement  of  human  happiness." 

How  inexpressibly  beautiful  was  his  own  estimation  of  old  age ! 
Simplicity  and  truthfulness,  says  Dr.  Francis,  were  essential  elements 
of  his  whole  being.  No  provocation  could  tempt  him  to  be  unjust  to 
any  person  or  subject  The  evenness  of  his  mind  and  the  serenity  of 
his  spirit  had  a  sedative  effect  on  the  ruffled  feelings  of  others.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  his  presence  was  a  restraint  on  impetuosity.  He 
died  Jan.  14,  1847. 
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JOSEPH  HALL. 

JULT  4,  1800.    lOB  THB  10WH  AlFIH(XBIXDBl 

JosxFH  Hall  was  bom  April  26, 1761,  in  Pordand-Btreet,  Botte ; 
gndnaled  at  Hanrard  CoU^e  in  1781 ;  atadent  at  law  with  CoL 
BeDJamin  Hichborn,  and  married  Anna  Adama  in  1787 ;  he  maniad 
a  second  timei  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Ellis  Gray.  On  the  erening  of 
tlie  maich  of  the  British  regolarB  npon  Leziii^gton  and  Ccmoord,  he 
was  despatdied  by  his  fiither  to  Boxbury,  in  order  to  oonyey  inteOi- 
genoe  to  Greneral  Wanenof  the  intended  attack.  His  &Uier  had 
learned  at  that  early  period  the  purpose  for  which  the  tro(^  weva 
mustering,  through  a  domestic  in  the  fiuuily,  who  was  intimate  with 
one  of  the  nurses  employed  in  the  military  hospital  near  the  &niil j 
residence,  in  Portland-street  In  1786  liLr.  Hall  was  an  aid  to  Mi^ 
General  Brooks,  in  Shays'  Insurrection.  In  1788  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  was  a  Beaton 
representatiYe.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Suflb)|k.; 
In  1825  he  succeeded  Judge  Dawes  as  judge  of  Suffolk  Probate, 
which  station  he  resigned  in  1886.  Judge  Hall  died  April  15, 
1848. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  Judge  Hall  was  a  manly 
and  decided  honesty,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  striking  incident  TIm 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  conducted  by  John  Jay,  was,  like  the 
Mexican  treaty  of  1847,  surreptitiously  disclosed  previous  to  its 
confirmation  in  the  Senate.  This  trea^  was  at  first  violently  con- 
tested. In  Boston  opposition  to  it  was  decided.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
1795,  a  town-meeting  was  held  at  Boston,  and,  amid  universal  enthu- 
siasm, a  vote  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  report  objecti(ms  to 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  that  the  same  may  be  returned  to  President 
Washington.  This  committee  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  hdd 
July  13  ;  and,  according  to  the  town  records,  this  report  was  unani- 
mously accepted.  The  record  is  not  strictly  correct  One  person 
had  the  firmness  to  oppose  their  measures, — and  that  man  was  Joseph 
HalL  The  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  his  last  pastor,  states  that  he 
received  the  fisMsts  firom  his  own  lips.  Mr.  Hall  stood  in  the  gaUery  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  and,  before  the  question  was  put,  addressed  the  audienee. 
Being  at  this  time  a  young  man  of  pc^ular  character,  and  an  energetie 
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speaker,  he  readQj  gained  listening  ears;  but  die  momenC  it 
peroeiyed  he  intended  to  advocate  the  treaty,  in  oppoaitioii  to  tiieir 
proposed  measure,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  groans  and  hisses.  He 
persevered,  however,  in  stating  boldly  his  arguments  fiir  i^iproviBg  llie 
treaty,  and  opposing  the  doings  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hall  conehided  his 
speech  by  reprobating  a  proceeding  which  he  said  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  unsenatorize  the  Senate.  The  citizens,  emted  already  by  llie 
publication  in  the  Chronicle,  were  frenzied  by  the  inflammatory  elo- 
quence of  Dr.  Jarvis,  the  unrivalled  decWmer  of  the  day,  who 
instantly  caught  the  expression.  ''The  gentleman,"  exclaimed  he, 
*'  would  not  unsenatorize  the  Senate :  I  will  never  consent  to  unpop- 
ularize  the  people."  Old  Faneuil  Hall  rang  with  applauding  shouts, 
and  the  measure  was  adopted  with  acclamation.  The  public  excite- 
ment was  so  strong  that  mobs  paraded  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  in 
one  of  which  was  a  riotous  procession  of  watermelon  lanterns,  with  the 
intention  of  burning  John  Jay  in  effigy.  Several  of  the  boys  engaged 
in  it  declared,  when  they  were  taken  into  custody,  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
Austin,  Jr.,  had  given  them  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each  to  eflbet 
this  design ;  and  it  was  thus  celebrated  by  a  satirical  poet : 

**  To  aoU  of  briberj  it  belongs  tbe  priie. 
Let  my  bold  Ute  of  yesternight  soffioe. 
When  half  the  sohool-boys  in  the  town  I  paid. 
Our  streets  in  mob-like  phalanx  to  parade, 
A  melon  lanthom  on  a  pole  display. 
And  bom  it  for  an  effigy  of  Jay.** 

In  less  than  one  year  from  that  time, —  on  the  27th  of  April,  1796, 
— Mr.  Hall  had  the  satis&ction  of  witnessing  another  town-meeting, 
so  densely  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  from  Faneuil  HaD 
to  the  Old  South  Church,  at  which,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
an  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  it  was  voted, 
almost  unanimously,  to  address  a  memorial  to  Ckmgress,  urging  that 
body  to  make  the  necessary  appropriaticMis  to  fulfil  the  stipnlatioDs  of 
the  treaty.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  thirteen  hundred  citisena  of 
Boston.  At  this  final  meeting  the  rolling  thunder  of  Jarvis  was 
again  heard ;  but  a  new  and  bright  planet  blazed  through  the  darkness, 
and  dispelled  the  clouds.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  fi)r  the  first  time  oame 
before  the  people  on  a  political  question;  and  they,  to  their  admiration, 
discovered  that  the  talent  of  popular  eloquence  was  not  a  m<mopoly. 


JOaDH  HALL.  IM 

BillMp  CktfHnmf  aftemaids  a  eudmal,  in  the  nptee  of  his  wbdn- 
fktkf  threw  his  anna  around  0ti8,ani  while  tears  irereatreamingdoim 
his  ebeekSi  exclaimed,  ''  Future  generationsi  young  man,  will  rise  up 
andcantheeUessed!" 

Br.  CSiarks  Janris  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  ever  coop 
taraOed  the  people  inFaneuil  HalL  Hewas  both  vehement  and  ardent; 
aad  when  he  went  over  to  the  Jacobin  party,  the  Boston  political  peek 
tboa  apostrophiied,  in  the  Federal  Orrery  of  1795,  edited  by  Paine: 

**  Mneh  I  regret  from  power  thy  fbroed  retreat. 
By  Ames  <mt>Toted,  and  by  Woodward  beat ; 
Wai  it  Sir  tUi.  before  the  liakeniag  throng. 
Too  poured  the  patriot  torrent  of  your  tongve? 

•  «  •  • 

Then  sliall  thy  sone,  oh  goddeae,  nerer  more 
Fh>m  anti-Federal  throats  their  Toioea  poor. 
Yoor  wanaeet  frienda  wiU  foSiBr  freeh  delbat. 
And  Ames,  your  bittereat  foe,  retain  hia  seat ; 
On  our  whole  oorpa  oontempt  and  aoandal  foil. 
And  uniTeraal  ruin  whebn  ns  alL 

•  •  •  • 

Tet  to  thysdf,  regretted  Charles,  retnm,  -^ 
Bid  tliat  warm  heart  with  nobler  passions  bom ; 
With  ooDScioQS  pride  those  twining  weeds  disolaim. 
That  kill  the  laorels  of  thy  formor  fome." 

The  candidate  for  Congress,  in  opposition  to  Fisher  Ames,  besides 
Samuel  Adams,  was  Charles  Jarvis,  who,  it  is  said,  forsook  the  M 
Federal  party,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Jefierson  party, — an  orator 
of  tall,  fine  person,  expression  and  voice ;  fluent,  accurate  and  grace- 
ful, in  oratory ;  with  a  head  bald,  and  fiice  rather  large,  beautifully 
shaped,  an  aquiline  nose,  small,  piercing  eyes,  and  remarkably  express- 
ive countenance.  He  was  characterised  by  Gardiner  as  the  Bald 
Eagle  of  the  Boston  seat. 

Dr.  Jarvis  was  accustomed  to  pause  in  his  eloquence,  when  he  had 
said  something  which  he  thought  impressive,  and  to  look  round  upon 
his  audience  for  the  effect ;  and  he  never  seemed  to  &il  of  success.  It 
is  said  that,  in  early  life,  he  was  one  of  a  party  given  to  foz-himt* 
ing  and  cock-fighting;  and,  meeting  a  friend  shordy  previous  to  an 
evening  lecture,  who  inquired  if  he  should  attend  there,  Jarvis 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  ready  in  season.  On 
this,  a  game-cock,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  doak,  most  luslfly 
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Qwnd)'  to  tn0'  mpriio  of  hk  friend,  w1k>  wbs  lalirfirii  inst  Idi 
WM  unfitted  fer  doTotion  at  that  tfaae. 

He  was  bom  in  Bofltcm  in  1748,  and  xnanied  the  sistor  of  Sir  Wy^^ 
P^pperell ;  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  surgeon  to  the  Marine  Hoqilil 
atCharlestown;  in  1788  was  a  delegate  to  the  MassachnsettBOOiiTQDlioBi 
and  was  of  the  State  Legislatare  until  1796.  Dr.  Jarvis  was  elected 
|iresident  of  the  Society  of  Republican  Citizens,  gathered  at  the  State- 
house  July  4, 1803,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  this  sentiment :  ''  May 
the  light  of  Heaven  disappear,  before  the  people  of  this  country  shall 
oeasetobefree."  This  was  probably  the  first  democratic  socie^  in  Mas^ 
sachusetts.  He  was  of  ready  conception  and  acute  penetration,  hig^y 
popular,  until  his  opinions  on  Jay's  Treaty  and  the  French  Revolution 
left  him  in  the  minority.  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  the  last  days  of  his  exiatenoe, 
when  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  life,  remarked,  with  oomposuxe, 
fliat  he  should  not  die  like  a  certain  French  philosopher,  who  boasted 
that  he  died  without  hope  and  without  fear ;  for,  though  he  slKmld  die 
without  fear,  he  should  not  die  without  hope.  Benjamin  Austin  sud 
of  Charles  Jarvis,  that  he  Was  a  Demosthenes  in  eloquence,  a  Gate  in 
integrity,  a  Howard  in  philanthropy,  and  a  Sidney  in  patriotism.  It 
is  said  of  Jarvis  in  the  poem  ''  The  Demos  in  Council " : 

**  A  fkirer  intdleoiy  mon  MiiTe  mind. 
Warped  not  from  tmth  uid  gOTemment ; 
For  hiB  tongne  dropt  mannft,  and  oonld  Bometinflt 
Hake  the  woroe  ajqpear  the  better  reaaon." 


CHARLES  PAINE. 

JOLT  4,  1801.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORmBB. 

Charles  Paikb  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  bom 
at  Taunton,  Aug.  30, 1776 ;  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1782 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1798,  when  he  engaged  in  a  oon- 
ftrence  on  the  comparatiye  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  mankind 
from  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  printing ;  was 
a  counsellor-at-law,  a  partner  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  married 
Sarah,  a  dauj^ter  of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Cushing,  clerk  of  the  Suffi)Ik 
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He  defifmd  m  addrM  finr  the  UmmkmMB  (JhmMk 
Fire  Sooiety,  in  1808.  Mr.  Biiiie  waa  a  young  nm  of  greeft  fowmm 
iff  irit  and  ftree  of  dbaraoter.  Had  he  not  died  in  early  life,  it  ia 
la||^7  probaUe  that  he  would  ha?e  risen  to  eminence.  He  died  iH 
Feb.  16, 1810. 


WILLIAM  EMERSON. 

JULT  4,  180S.    lOK  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIRS. 

"  The  dnat  of  Zi<m,"  aays  Emerson,  ''  waa  predoas  to  the  eziM 
Jew,  and  in  her  very  stones  and  rains  he  contemplated  the  lesorre^ 
tion  of  her  waUs,  and  the  augmented  magriificence  of  her  towers.  A 
new  g^ory,  too,  shall  yet  oyersivead  onr  beloyed  constitntbn.  The 
goaidian  God  of  America  —  he  who  heard  the  groans  of  her  oppressioB, 
and  led  her  hosts  to  victory  and  peace — has  still  an  ear  for  her  com* 
plaints,  and  an  arm  for  her  salvation.  That  confidence  in  his  cam 
which  consists  in  steadfiutness  to  his  eternal  statates  will  dispel  the 
clouds  which  darken  her  hemisphere. 

''  Ye,  therefore,  to  whom  the  wel&re  of  your  country  is  dear,  unite  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Christian,  scientific,  political,  md  military  insti- 
tutions of  your  &ther8.  This  high  tribute  is  due  to  those  venerable 
sages  who  establisbed  this  Columbian  festival,  to  the  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  that  army  which  secured  your  rights  with  the  sword,  and 
to  the  memory  of  their  departed  brethren.  You  owe  it  to  the  ashes  of 
him  who,  whether  considered  as  a  man  among  men,  or  an  hero  among 
heroes,  will  command  the  love  and  admiration  of  every  future  age. 
Yes,  immortal  Washington !  amidst  all  the  rancor  of  party  and  war  of 
opinions,  we  will  remember  thy  dying  voice,  which  was  raised  against 
the  madness  of  innovation :  '  We  will  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  our  national  union,  accustoming  ourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  political  safety  and 
prosperity.'  You  owe  it  to  his  great  successor,  who  has  now  carried 
into  retirement  the  sublime  and  delightful  consciousness  of  having  been 
an  everlasting  bene&ctor  to  his  country.  Enjoy,  illustrious  man,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  the  recompense  of  the  wise  and  good  !  And  may 
the  principles  of  free  government  which  you  have  developed,  and  the 
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ooQstitatioiiB  wliioh  you  have  defended,  eontinue  the  pride  of  Americi, 
until  the  earth,  pained  with  age,  shall  shake  the  mountains  from  thm 
bases,  and  empty  her  oceans  into  the  imm^mity  of  space !  You  owe 
it  to  the  civil  &thers  of  this  commonwealth,  and  in  particular  to  him 
who,  ihrioe  raised  to  its  highest  dignity,  watches  over  its  immunities 
with  painful  diligence,  and  governs  it  with  unrivalled  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency.  You  owe  it,  in  fine,  Americans,  to  yourselvea,  to 
your  posterity  and  to  mankind." 

William  Emerson  was  son  of  Bev.  William  Emerson,  of  CkmeaA, 
Mass.,  who  left  his  church  in  1776  to  serve  as  chaplain  in  the  aimy  at 
Ticonderoga;  and  was  bom  at  Concord,  May,  1769;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1789,  when  he  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on  the  oompam- 
live  value  of  riches,  knowledge,  and  refinement  of  manners; 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard,  1792,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Firat  Church  in  Boston,  in  1799.  He  was  Phi 
Kiqppa  orator  in  1789.  In  1805  he  was  elected  the  first  vioe-pren- 
dent  of  the  Literary  Anthology  Club,  and  was  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Anthology.  It  was  on  his  motion,  seconded  by  William  Smith  Shaw, 
the  vote  to  establish  a  library  of  periodical  publications  was  adc^yted  bj 
the  society ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  Athemeum.  Mr.  Emerson  prepared  a  history  of  {be  Knt 
Church  in  Boston,  a  work  which  will  ever  identify  him  with  antiqua- 
rian research.  He  published  several  occasional  discourses,  and  died 
May  11,  1811. 

He  was  a  devoted  student,  and  of  chaste  classical  taste,  both  in  com- 
position and  rhetoric,  and  was  a  graceful  and  dignified  speaker.  The 
sweetness  of  his  demeanor,  being  attended  with  general  courtesy,  was 
a  ready  passport  to  the  heart  Though  he  had  not  the  fervor  that 
rouses  the  many,  or  the  originality  to  overpower  the  few,  the  elegance 
of  his  style,  united  to  his  natural  equanimity  and  kindness  of  heart, 
gave  him  devoted  admirers.  He  married  Buth  Haskins,  of  Boston, 
Oct.  25,  1796.  His  son,  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  is  an  ingenious  writer,  of  peculiar  fione. 


•woLum  mjusftat.  ni 


WILLIAM  SULLITAN. 

SfJLY  4,  180S.    lOB  TBE  TOWN  AUTHOBHIflB. 

*'  Thi  e?il8  whidi  are  said  to  menaoe  oar  happiness,"  remarb  Sol* 
liTHi,  "are  attributed  to  the  monarohical  and  aristocratkal  taideDciea 
of  our  gOYemment  on  the  one  part,  and  to  its  democratical  prepoD- 
deranoe  en  the  other.  We  are  told  that  there  are  men  among  ns  who 
covet  distinctions  incompatible  with  the  general  welfiire, — distinctioos 
whidi  will  require  the  radiance  of  monarchy  and  the  finroe  of  obedient 
l^giooa  to  cherish  and  sapport  them.  The  throne,  it  is  said,  must  firal 
be  established,  becaose  it  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  whence  is  to  flow  the 
stream  which  is  to  render  its  partakers  illustriousand  noble.  A  throne 
coald  be  estaUished  only  by  the  will  of  the  people,  or  by  militarj 
power.  Who  will  be  mad  enough  to  expect  such  a  will  amoDgBt  people 
who  possess  the  best  infinrmation,  and  to  whom  death  and  dependence 
ha^e  equal  terrors?  And  whence  do  the  plottings  of  turpitude,  or  the 
dreaiiw  of  imbecility,  pretmd  to  gather  that  finroe  which  is  to  Tanquish 
a  people  who  have  arms  in  thdr  hands,  and  whose  hearts  are  the 
dwellings  of  valor?  . 

"  It  is  often  repeated,  that  aristocrats  will  raise  the  storm  of  civil 
discord,  and  will  direct  its  course  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 
Oan  it  be  seriously  pretended  that  men,  who  must  be  allowed  to  have 
some  understanding, —  men  who  must  know  something  of  the  history 
of  their  species, — men  to  whom  are  secured,  by  the  admired  results 
of  I^islation,  tiieir  patrimonial  possessicms  and  their  fruits  of  industry, 
—  men  who  enjoy  ail  that  life  can  give, —  will  court  the  bloodiest  con* 
flicti,  and  hazard  everything  dear  to  ihem,  to  obtain  an  empty  titular 
distinction?  They  who  tell  us  that  such  distinctions  are  pursued  seek 
to  deceive  us.  They  do  not  tell  the  truth.  Well  do  ihey  know  that, 
with  whatever  materials  and  by  whatever  hands  the  &bric  of  nobility 
may  be  raised,  it  will  rise  only  to  &11,  and  to  crush  its  short-sighted 
fi>unders.  The  informed  and  the  opulent  ask  only  that  their  country 
Biay  be  saved  from  the  horrors  of  democracy.  They  want  no  other 
nobmty  than  that  which  springs  from  the  .union  «f  wisdom  Willi  good. 
ness ;  a  nobility  whose  orders  are  registered  in  heaven ;  a  nobility 
fimnded  by  the  Author  of  the  universe. 

*'  It  is  not  from  monarchy — it  is  not  from  aristocracy — thatdangers 
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direftten;  but  do  theynot  threaten  firom  democncjl  IhdieafiBiBrf 
men  there  is  no  test  of  trath  but  experience ;  and  ezperienoe  proves  M^ 
"whenever  free  goyemments  have  been  lost,  iheir  loss  is  dated  fron  till 
innovations  of  those  who  prcmonnoe  themselves  patriots  and  finends  of 
the  people.  Oar  republic  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Carthage  moit 
than  any  other  of  mdent  times.  Like  us,  its  citiieiis  eahmled  Isl^ 
ters,  arms,  and  commerce.  It  flourished  in  remarkable  qdendor 
ing  five  hundred  years,  and  was  that  power  which  oj^posed  the 
formidable  resistance  to  the  d<»ninion  of  Rome.  The  evils  wkidi 
from  popular  turbulence  at  length  enabled  the  Romans  to 
auMmg  their  triumphs  the  total  destruction  of  the  CartfaaginiBn  peopk 
Such  was  the  debasement  which  preceded  their  last  days,  Aat  tfavf 
were  reproached  with  having  wept  for  the  loss  of  thdr  jewels,  wkfle 
the  loss  of  their  honor  and  of  their  liberties  could  not  command  a  s^** 

William  Sullivan  was  the  second  son  of  Gov.  James  Sulliyan,  whose 
fiMher,  John,  came  frx)m  Ireland  in  1780,  as  passengw  in  a  ship  wWeh 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  port  on  the  coast  at  IfaiDa,  mi 
settled  at  Berwick,  then  a  town  of  Massachusetts. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Saco,  in  the  District  of  IbiM^ 
Nov.  12,  1774 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1781,  and  was  pnpuni 
for  college  under  the  instruction  of  Bev.  Phillips  Pbyson,  D.D.,  of 
Chelsea,  near  Boston ;  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792;  at 
which  time  he  took  part  in  a  conference  on  law,  physic,  and  divimtf. 
He  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  his  fiither,  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  at  the  July  term  of  the  Court  ci  GommoQ 
Pleas,  in  1795,  and  married  Sarah  Webb,  a  daughter  of  CoL  James 
Swan,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May,  1802.  He  soon  became  an  emi- 
nent counsellor.  At  this  period,  it  was  his  habit  to  rise  at  four  o'clodc 
in  the  morning,  and  closely  engage  in  study.  He  thus  acquired  tiuid 
taste  for  intense  application  which  led  him  gradually  into  such  sedentary 
practice  that  shortened  his  days.  In  the  year  1808  he  pronounced  the 
oration  on  our  national  independence ;  and  it  is  related  that  it  ejfoctsi 
such  a  strong  impression,  that  it  led  to  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  in  1804,  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
Executive  Council,  until  his  withdrawal  in4880.  In  1820  Mr.  SuUivui 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  on  the  revision  of  the  State  constito* 
tion,  uid  was  appointed  by  the  convention  to  draft  an  address  to  the 
people,  which  accompanied  the  amendments,  uid  was  published  Jan.  9, 
1821.    He  was  major  of  the  Independent  Cadets,  a  member  of  the 
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'mH  andHooonbk  ArtOkvyCbiiqpHiy,  and  bngMllkft'gmeinl  of  die 
on  mQitia.  In  1812  Mr.  SolliYBn  pioiioanced  the  fini  ontion  ftr 
VMhingtOD  Benefokut  Soeiety;  aseeloiie  pditicaleflfort,  in  which, 
iridng  of  Waehingten,  he  Bftyi :  ''If^  from  the  abode  whidi  his  vir- 
Iiave  aoqnired  to  him,  he  can  behold  the  ocmoerns  of  men, —  if  the 
li  of  this  aaeemUy  are  open  to  him, —  he  sees  that  ire  hate  oon- 
d  to  deserve  his  praise  and  benedictions ; "  and,  in  1814,  he  was 
ed  president  of  this  p(ditioal  institation,  whidi  was  Of^xised  to  the 
with  Gieat  Britain.  In  1815  Oen.  Sullivan,  H.  G.  Otis,  and 
MS  H.  Perkins,  were  appointed  by  the  State  L^pslatare  as  com* 
ionen  to  the  government  at  Washington,  to  present  the  resotves  of 
State  in  relaticm  to  the  contest  with  Great  Britain.  Gen.  SnUivaa 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  town  of  Boston  who  reported  a  mtj 
tor,  and  was  the  author  of  the  secticms  on  theatrical  amusements, 
of  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  pdice  court  He 
elected  to  the  city  Council,  on  its  institution,  in  1822.  He  was 
ident  of  the  Social  Law  Library  of  Suffolk,  originated  by  Hon. 
ffi  Jackson;  and  in  1824  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  His* 
al  Law  library.  When  La&yette  dined  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
sty  of  Harvard  College,  August,  1824,  Gen.  Sullivan  gave  the 
iment  herewith :  '^  Minerva,  ApoUo,  and  the  Muses,  who  lutvedone 
laelves  so  much  honor  this  day  in  their  homage  to  Mars."  He 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the 
sachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
ety.  Gen.  Sullivan  was  an  elegant  belles-lettres  scholar,  an  aooom- 
led  gentleman,  remarkable  for  bland  and  affitble  manners,  and  per- 
ive  oratory.  His  eloquence  at  Faneuil  Hall  was  truly  captivating, 
QOt  of  so  masterly  stamp  as  that  of  his  compeer,  Otis.  Mr.  Sul- 
I  once  said,  *^  A  man  may  be  a  profound  lawyer,  yet  no  advocate ; 
be  cannot  be  an  advocate  without  being  a  lawyer : "  and  it  maybe 
f  said  of  him,  that  he  united  both  qualities  in  himself;  for  his  elo- 
loe  at  the  bar  and  in  political  assemblies,  and  his  sagacity  as  ooun- 
Mnbodied  as  much  effective  power  as  did  his  rhetoric.  What  Justice 
y  remarked,  in  allusion  to  Samuel  Dexter,  may  be  witii  great  pro- 
j  applied  to  William  Sullivan,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  exempt 
I  finesse  or  cunning,  in  addressing  a  jury.  He  disdained  the  little 
of  sophistry  or  popular  appeal.  It  was  in  his  judgment  something 
)  degrading  than  the  sight  of  Achilles  playing  with  a  lady's  distaff. 
[r.  Sullivan  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  formed.    He  was 
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dignified  and  moderate  in  his  gut;  and  rather  leaei  fed  in 
the  first  approach,  but  very  agreeable  on  aoqnaintaooe.  Eb 
were  those  of  olden  time,  and  would  more  de^y  wound  with  m 
bow,  than  many  men,  less  dignified,  with  a  blow.  He  used  to  aajlfal 
dignified  civility,  fi)anded  on  self-respect^  was  a  gentleoiaii'B 
ax^  defence.  He  delighted  to  have  his  fiimily  about  him,  and 
happy.  His  son  says  of  him,  in  a  biogn^cal  sketch  jvefized  to  m 
edition  of  his  ''Public  Men  of  the  Revolution,"  published  since  la 
decease:  ''Oftentimes  he  would  steal  an  hour  firom  his 
duties,  to  remain  after  dinner  with  his  children  at  the  taUe, 
agreeable  conyersation,  song  and  anecdote,  softened  the  cold  realiliflaef 
*  life,  and  united  more  closely  the  natural  ties  of  aflfection  which  bo«ai 
his  circle  together.  He  was  attentive  to  the  education  of  his  dm^ 
ters,  and  many  of  his  works  were  originally  written  with  a  p«^rtiff"ltr 
view  to  their  instruction." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  narrative  powers  of  Qea.  Sullivan,  we  mk 
a  reminiscence  of  (jen.  Knox,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  to  whom  w 
have  frequently  alluded.  The  son  gives  this  relation,  as  near  as  he 
can  remember,  in  Sullivan's  own  language.  "  Generals  Knox,  IdDOola 
and  Jackson,  had  been  companions  in  the  Bevolution ;  had  langheil, 
eaten  and  drank,  fought  and  lived,  together,  and  were  on  the  SNil 
intimate  terms.  They  loved  each  other  to  a  degree  but  little  kneiwi 
among  men  of  the  present  day.  After  the  struggle  of  the  war,  thej 
retired  to  their  homes,  and  were  all  comfortable  in  their  worldly  cir- 
cumstances, if  not  rich ;  but  Knox,  possessing  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  upon  the  rapid  sales  of  which  he  confidently 
relied,  imagined  himself  more  wealthy  than  he  was,  and  lived  in  luxu- 
rious style.  He  built  himself  a  superb  mansion  at  Th<Mna8ton,  Me., 
where  all  his  friends  met  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  enjoyed  the  most 
liberal  hospitality.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Knox  to  kill,  in 
summer,  when  great  numbers  of  firiends  visited  him,  an  ox  and  twenty 
sheep  on  every  Monday  morning,  and  to  make  up  an  hundred  beds 
daily  in  his  own  house.  He  kept,  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his 
finends,  twenty  saddle-horses,  and  several  pairs  of  carriages,  in  his  sta- 
bles. This  expensive  style  of  living  was  too  much  for  his  means,  as 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  sale  of  his  lands;  and  he  was  forced  to  bor- 
row sums  of  money  on  the  credit  of  his  firiends.  Generals  Lincoln  and 
Jackson.  He  soon  found  himself  involved  to  a  large  amount,  and  was 
obliged  to  acquaint  his  friends  of  his  embarrassments,  into  which  he 
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■d  wtfjiittuately  dnwn  diem.  Linoidii  was  tX  thai  timt  odDeelor  of. 
hi»  port  of  Bostoa,  and  oocnpied  a  house  in  State-etroet,  now  ton 
bm,  part  of  whioh  he  used  fbr  the  enstom-hoiiae,  and  part  he  oo0»- 
piad  aa  his  dwelling.  It  was  agreed  that  the  three  should  meet  there, 
■d  a  foil  exposition  of  Knox's  aflhirs  be  made  known.  I  was  iqpplied 
|»«i  eoonsel  on  the  occasion,  and  was  the  first  one  who  came  at  the 
ime  apponted.  Jackson  soon  entered;  after  him,  Ejxxx  ;  and  ahnost 
laamediatdy,  Lincoln  came  in.  They  seated  themselves  in  a  sem^ 
inle,  whikt  I  todk  my  place  at  the  taUe,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
Wf  the  necessary  papers,  and  taking  the  notes  of  Ihis  melancholy  dia- 
tfoanre.  These  men  had  often  met  before,  but  never  in  a  moment  of 
neb  sorrow.  Both  Lincoln  and  Jackson  know  and  felt  that  Knox,  the 
knidest  heart  in  the  worM,  had  unwittingly  involved  them.  They  wen 
aU  loo  full  to  speak,  and  maintained  for  some  minutes  a  sorrowfal 
nlance.  At  last,  as  if  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  they  raised  their 
ijfes.  Their  glances  met,  and  Knox  burst  into  tears.  Soon,  howeveri 
Unedn  rose,  brushed  the  tear  from  his  eye,  and  exclaimed,  '  Gentle- 
■»n,  this  will  never  do !  We  came  hither  to  transact  business ;  let  na 
mend  to  it'  This  aroused  the  others,  and  Ejiox  made  a  full  dis*- 
doBiire  of  his  affiurs.  Although  Lincoln  and  Jackson  suflfered  severe 
Isases,  it  never  disturbed  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  intimacy  wUdi 
had  existed  between  these  generous-hearted  men." 

We  will  introduce  another  reminiscence  related  by  Oen.  Sullivan. 
**  Soon  after  the  war  had  been  declared,  I  chanced  to  bo  at  Sarati^ 
Springs,  where  I  met  with  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  of  Norwich,  Gt, 
md  with  Hon.  Jon.  Dwigfat,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Gov.  Griswold,  of 
Connecticut,  was  also  at  the  hotel,  but  confined  to  his  chamber.  It 
was  the  habit  of  these  gentlemen  and  myself  to  pay  the  governor  a 
ohily  visit ;  and,  when  he  announced  himself  too  ill  to  receive  us,  we 
itroUed  into  the  neighboring  woods  to  talk  over  the  state  of  the  Union, 
respecting  the  welfare  and  durability  of  which  we  entertained  serious  uid 
painful  fears.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  was  concluded  that  a  con- 
rention  should  be  gathered  at  New  York,  during  the  following  Septem- 
ber, at  which  as  many  States  should  be  represented  as  could  be  induced 
to  send  dd^tes.  The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  determine 
upon  the  expediency  of  Madison's  reelection,  by  running  De  Witt 
Clinton  as  the  opposing  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Goddard  was 
intrusted  with  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Dwight  with  New  York,  and 
[  was  to  awaken  Massachusetts  to  the  importance  of  this  convention, 
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wlifle  aU  three  were  to  asBist  in  nnumg  the  odier  8l^^  Theeenfei- 
ti(m  met  at  New  York,  September,  1812 ;  ud  eleren  Stales  weie  nf^ 
resented  by  seyenty  delegates.  The  oonyentioii  dnrii^  two  dftjs  had 
been  unable  tooome  to  any  determination;  and,  on  the  third  daj,  wm 
about  dissolving,  without  any  fixed  plan  of  operaticm.  Hoil  Biflil- 
Eing  had  pronounced  the  most  impassioned  inteofife  aganut  (3Hi^ 
ton,  and  was  so  excited,  daring  his  address,  that  his  knees  tranlM 
imder  him.  Govemeor  Morris  doubted  much  the  expediency  of  ikm  . 
measure,  and  was  seconded  in  these  doubts  by  Theo.  Sedgwick, 
as  by  Judge  Hopkinson.  Many  of  the  members  were  desirous  of 
ing  to  Philadelphia  by  the  steamboat,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  x.,  of  the  thM 
day.  It  was  approaching  the  hour,  and  nothing  had  been  detennined, 
when  Mr.  Otis  arose,  apparently  much  embarrassed,  holding  his  hat  ia 
his  hand,  and  seeming  as  if  he  were  almost  sorry  he  had  arisen.  Soon 
he  warmed  with  the  subject,  his  hat  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  pouei 
forth  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  chained  all  present  to  their  seats ;  wai 
when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  YOte  was  taken,  it  was  almost  mnnimoody 
resolved  to  support  Clinton.  This  effort  was  unprepared,  but  ctlf 
proves  how  entirely  Mr.  Otis  deserves  the  reputation  he  enjoys  ef 
being  a  great  orator." 

Mr.  Sullivan  will  ever  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  public  fiir  Us 
excellent  moral  and  political  productions.  The  Political  Class-book 
entitles  him  to  the  reputation  of  having  first  introduced  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  principles  of  our  government  into  the  schools  of  our 
luid ;  and  he  was  promptly  followed  by  Judge  Story  and  PresideBt 
Duer,  with  works  of  like  nature.  Such  labors  are  indications  of  a 
return  to  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
The  Moral  Class-book,  The  Historical  Class-book,  Historical  Causes 
and  Effects,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  476,  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, 1517.  He  published  a  discourse,  delivered  for  the  Pilgrim  Soci- 
ety, at  Plymouth,  1829 ;  a  Discourse  on  Intemperance,  1832.  In  1887 
he  published  a  little  treatise  on  ^'  Sea  Life  :  or  what  may  or  may  not 
be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  by  Shipowners,  Shipmasters. 
Mates,  and  Seamen."  He  published  a  highly  antiquarian  address  to 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  Suffi)lk,  Mass.,  March,  1824,  giving  a  view 
of  legal  practice  from  the  earliest  date. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sullivan  declined  profes- 
sional business,  being  only  counsellor  for  a  few  institutions  who  were 
unwilling  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  advice.    His  last  days  were  devoted 
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II  ptodiflB  jmAj  monl  and  lustmcaL  He  Mid  to  an  intiniate  firMnd, 
dK>  ezpraMd  extreme  regret  thai  he  had  retired  fifom  his  profineion : 
)1  belie?e  I  miatooki  in  my  eelection  of  a  profiMsiony  the  oonrae  moit 
tUQBaUe  to  my  happiness ;  for  I  have  nerer  been  conscious  of  real 
IPjjnaerti  or  of  the  troe  bent  of  my  talents,  if  I  have  any,  until  I 
hppltid  n^yaelf  Is.  literature." 

^Jd  the  ^^ntAnniftl  oelcbratiim  of  Harvard  College,  Gen.  Sullivan,  in 
|0n]»n^s»>g  an  eloquent  speech,  gave  the  sentiment:  "May  the 
||f  tinl  conscientiously  remember  that  they  are  the  trustees  of 
Biovledge,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  less  forta- 
PIA  than  themselves." 

.An  intimate  friend  of  Sullivan  remarked  of  him:  "  His  mannen 
Hyioog  his  friends  and  intimate  associates  were  very  delightfuL  He 
fpa  not  forgetful  of  himself,  nor  unaware  of  his  talents  for  ccmversi^ 
aon;  but  his  habitual  kindness  of  heart  and  the  natural  noUeness  of 
ii  diaracter,  gave  him,  in  a  very  unusual  measure,  the  power  of  call- 
ing out  from  his  guests  whatever  there  was  in  them  which  was  moat 
ifttareBting ;  and  many  a  person  has  left  his  table  with  the  feeling  that) 
illhongh  he  might  elsewhere  have  seen  men  who  talked  more,  he  had 
never  been  himself  so  agreeable.  Mr.  Sullivan  never  forgot  a  friend, 
aor  foiled  to  requite,  with  ample  interest,  any  kindness.  He  acocMrd- 
i^y  sought  out,  and  was  constantly  entertaining  at  his  table,  or  in 
Jie  charming  evening  parties  which  he  gathered  in  his  parlors,  persona 
hmi  various  parts  of  the  country,  whose  only  claim  was  some  slight 
attention  paid,  perhaps  many  years  before,  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  or  some 
if  his  friends."  He  possessed  extreme  pride  of  character,  and  never 
leviated  from  a  certain  course  of  conduct  and  demeanor,  which  secured 
X>  him  the  esteem  of  friends,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
nrith  him,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  His  style  of  writing  was 
ample  and  clear,  full  of  anecdote,  and  often  conversational.  As  an 
mthor,  he  shone  like  a  brilliant  star.  His  style  was  smooth,  chaste 
ind  classical.  His  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution  is  almost  inimitable 
br  its  images  of  real  character.  He  was  a  Federalist  of  the  Washing- 
xm  school,  and  tenaciously  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Jefierson ;  and  his 
ywn  principles  are  clearly  developed  in  this  worL 
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THOMAS  DANFORTH. 


JULT  4,  1804.    FOR  THE  TOWN  A 


Thb  Monthly  Anthology  states  of  thk  prodMlion,  fktl  iti  polilh 
cal  sentiments  are  dignified,  and  evinoe  thai  the  wntur  ^0W8  wSk  • 
patriotic  zeal  for  the  honor  and  hap|iiwi  of  hii  oonntry.  We  teb 
this  opportunity  to  remark  that  it  wia  praKmnoed  in  a  superior  sljli 
of  elocution.  To  the  clear  and  oommandiiig  tone  of  voice,  tbe  anlmaHft 
expression,  and  elegant  gesture,  of  the  orator,  combined  with  tlie  jiBt- 
ness  of  the  sentiment  and  its  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  awdiBMi, 
must  we  attribute  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  reodyed.  He 
unfolds  the  dangers  to  which  our  country  is  exposed  from  mere  Ac- 
tion and  party  rage,  those  avenging  angels,  delighting  in  the  cakmitj 
of  republics. 

'^  In  all  governments  there  must  be  a  preponderating  influence, — i  j 
sovereign  power, —  doubtless  deriving  its  origin  from  the  people,  bat  , 
guaranteed  by  fundamental  laws,  in  order  that  the  liberty  of  all  may  I 
not  be  the  sport  of  the  licentiousness  of  any.  There  never  has,  and 
there  never  will  exist  a  true  democracy.  If,  says  the  elegant  author 
of  the  social  compact,  '  there  were  a  people  of  gods,  they  might  be  gov- 
erned democratically ;  a  state  so  perfect  will  never  belong  to  man.' 
In  our  own  government,  so  happily  blended  and  equipoised  the  powm 
of  state,  that;  though  sovereignty  exists,  it  may  be  said  never  to  remain 
fixed,  but,  like  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  gives  to  every  part  and 
portion  its  uniform  spring  and  action.  The  federal  compact  is  not 
merely  the  sketch  of  liberty ;  it  is  the  work  complete ;  it  is  the  only 
government  under  heaven  yet  known  where  every  man  may  be  said  to 
exercise  his  right  in  the  aggregate  system  of  power.  Founded  in  reason 
and  the  analogy  of  nature,  like  the  &ir  form  of  the  human  body,  it 
exhibits  the  beauty,  strength  and  proportions,  of  a  well-ordered  system. 
The  executive  is  its  brain,  the  judiciary  its  lungs,  and  the  legislative 
its  whole  heart,  circulating  the  very  pabulum  of  its  existence,  and 
issuing  the  powers  which  warm  and  invigorate  its  remotest  extremities. 
As  essential  to  the  existence  of  our  bodies  as  are  the  brain,  lungs  or 
heart,  equally  as  essential  are  the  distinct  and  independent  branches 
of  our  government  to  its  life  and  preservation.  Drawn  out  of  the 
experience  of  ages,  it  contains  the  principles  of  a  republic,  sublimely 
rectified.    It  is  the  palladium  of  your  future  peace, —  a  bond  of  onion 


od  obligation,  which,  when  viokted,  will  conYohie  to  its  centre  tfie 
dicate  frame  of  your  liberty." 

Thomas  Danfinrth,  the  son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  Danforth, 
iM  bom  in  Boston,  July  81,  1772 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  m 
T81 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792,  when  he  engaged  in  a 
mftienoe  on  the  comparatiye  importance  of  the  American,  French, 
■d  Fbfish  revolutions,  upon  mankind;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
t  Jarathmiel  Blowers,  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  March,  1800 ;  was  a 
hrysician ;  and  died  in  Dorchester,  July  12,  1817. 

Dr.  Danforth  delivered  a  discourse  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
ioeiefty,  in  1808,  which  was  published. 


WARREN  DUTTON. 

■ 

JULY  4,  1805.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIRS. 

Whilb  Russell's  Gcntinel  remarks  of  Dutton's  oration  that  it  was  a 
pirited  and  well-adapted  production,  the  Independent  Chronicle  says, 
lat,  had  Pitt  deputed  missionaries  to  this  rescued  nation,  to  debauch 
ae  public  mind  from  the  fair  knowledge  of  political  truth,  they  coukl 
ot,  in  our  feeble  judgment,  have  used  language  more  fitted  for  such 
urposes.  But,  as  the  governor  (Strong)  sat  and  heard  these  declam- 
tory  arts  without  evincing  displeasure  at  their  apparent  disloyalty, 
'e  must  resign  our  opinion  to  the  more  correct  authority  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Dutton  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and  married  Eliza, 
aughter  of  Judge  Lowell ;  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  the  first  editor 
f  the  New  England  Palladium ;  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
jr  revising  the  constitution,  in  1820 ;  a  representative  in  the  State 
jegislature,  and  of  the  State  Senate.  Li  1800  Mr.  Dutton  gave  the 
oem  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  College,  on  the  Present  State  of 
literature ;  and  an  address  to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  in  1819. 
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EBENEZER  FRENCH. 

JULY  4,  1801.     lOB  IHB  TOUKO  DEMOCRAHO  BXPU«UEQA|I6^  At 

CHUBGH  OF  REV.  JOHN  MUB&AT. 

Ebbnbzeb  French  was  born  in  Boston,  and  was  a  pracdeal  printer. 
The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  another,  delivered  at  Port- 
hind,  in  1806,  on  our  national  independence,  were  published,  and  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Mr.  FVeodi 
was  in  early  life  married  to  Mrs.  Hannah  GMce,  the  widow  of  Samuel 
Bangs,  of  Boston,  after  having  been  previously  engaged  to  her  beau- 
tiful daughter.  A  rare  incident  here  in  romance, —  the  mother  stok 
from  the  daughter  the  heart  of  her  young  lover !  After  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  in  Boston,  the  young  Republicans  proceeded  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  where,  on  partaking  a  rich  repast,  the  following  sentiment  was 
advanced  by  Benjamin  Austin,  the  great  apostle  of  democracy,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  Republican  Young  Men  at  this 
time:  ''The  young  Republican  orator  of  the  day:  May  our  young 
men  never  lose,  by  the  subtlety  of  their  enemies,  those  blessings  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  Republican  ancestors."  Mr.  Austin  viewed 
the  people  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  real  msoA- 
Dels  and  palladiums  of  American  independence. 

Mr.  French  was  an  inspector  of  the  customs  in  1810,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  became  a  publisher  of  the  Boston  Patriot,  in  company 
with  Isaac  Munroe ;  where  they  continued  until  1814,  when  they  sold 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Ballard,  and  both  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  they 
established  a  new  journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  a 
paper  of  wide  political  influence. 


FRANCIS  DANA  CHANNING. 

JULY  4,  ISOe.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIflB. 

This  oration  was  not  printed.    Mr.  Ghanning  was  bom  at  Newport, 
R  L,  and  brother  of  Rev.  William  EUery  Channing.    He  graduated 


Harvaid  Goll^  m  1794,  on  ifbkk  oooMcni  be  gkit  Ihe  miaMmf 
fttion  in  Latin.  In  1801  he  pranooiioed  the  Phi  Bete  Kappft  an^ 
n,  and  married  Suaan  Higginaon,  of  Boaton,  Norember,  1808.  Be 
It  a  oonnaellor-at-law,  a  State  repfeaentatave,  and  Seci'elBry  of  ile 
liton  Sodal  Law  Library  in  1810.  He  died  at  aeai  when  on  hia 
to  Bio  Janeiro,  November  5, 1810. 


JOSEPH  GLEASON. 
JULT  A»  isoe.  iw  mx  DmoaaAXio  younq  imr. 

Joseph  Qlbason  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  the  son  of  a  trackman, 
ID  was  a  ready  speaker  at  Faneoil  Hall  oancnses.  He  marriei 
ary  Le  Baron,  daughter  of  Gov.  Hunt,  of  Detroit;  and  was  a  eoni- 
ntor  in  the  office  of  the  Lidependent  Chronicle,  and  only  ei^iteen 
ars  of  age,  on  die  deliyery  of  this  oration,  which  waa  printed  a 
9ond  time.  In  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  he  was  a  ciqptain  in 
iL  Miller's  regiment,  and  in  1816  an  army  commissary,  and  major 
a  brigade.    He  died  at  Mackinaw,  in  1820. 


PETER  OXENBRIDGE  THACHER. 

JULY  Ay  1807.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

Was  bom  at  Maiden,  Dec.  22,  1776,  and  son  of  Rey.  Peter,  who 
OQounced  an  oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre  in  that  year.  He 
tered  the  Latin  School  in  1785,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1796,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Thacher  engaged  in  a  forensic  dispn* 
ion  —  Whether  reason  unassisted  by  reyelation  would  haye  led  man- 
id  to  just  notions  eren  of  ^  first  principleB  of  natural  reUgionl 
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He  studied  law  under  Goyernor  SolliTan,  and  was  three  years  a  teadier 
in  Exeter  Academy. 

Mr.  Thacher  visited  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  2,  1802,  in  companj 
wiih  his  &ther,  Rev.  Peter  Thadher,  for  the  purpose  of  relief  in  pal- 
monary  oonsamption,  where  they  arrived  Dec.  8  of  that  date,  and  Us 
&ther  expired  on  the  16th  of  that  monih.  Mr.  Thacher  recorded  an 
aooount  of  the  voyage  from  Boston,  and  of  ihe  last  hoars  of  his  ftther. 
One  incident  is  related,  for  the  reason  that  it  illnstrates  the  inflnenoe 
and  shows  the  importance  of  early  religions  cultore.  On  laying  down 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  a  few  hours  before 
his  death,  he  repeated  the  nursery  prayer : 

".How  I  Uj  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  praj  the  Lord  my  eool  to  keep ; 
If  I  should  die  befinre  I  w«ke« 
I  pray  the  Lord  mj  soul  to  take ; " 

and,  turning  to  his  son,  said,  "My  9on,  this  litde  prayer  I  have  nol 
omitted  to  repeat,  on  going  to  bed,  for  forty  years.  This  may  be  the 
last  time ;  I  charge  you  never  to  omit  it" 

In  1805  Mr.  Thacher  pronounced  the  oration  for  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society.  He  became  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  married  Charlotte 
L,  daugihter  of  Thomas  MacDonough,  a  British  consul.  He  was 
Town  Advocate  for  Boston  in  1807,  and  was  judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  for  Suffolk  from  1823  to  the  year  1843.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Anthology  Club,  on  its  institution,  in  1805;  and  a 
director  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  on  its  institution,  in  1807. 

Judge  Thacher  was  endowed  with  great  integrity,  and  firm  decision 
.  of  character,  and  often  stigmatized  as  a  very  severe  judge ;  but  he  was 
not  more  rigid  than  just.  He  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  period 
and  station,  and  wisely  effected  more  in  the  restraint  of  crime  among 
us  than  any  other  man  on  the  bench.  He  was  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  worst  passions  of  men,  says  the  Law  Reporter,  but  there  is 
no  act  of  his  life  which  has  left  any  stain  on  his  character. 

The  Criminal  Gases  of  Judge  Thacher,  edited  by  Woodman,  in 
1845,  is  a  standard  text-book  for  the  bar  and  the  bendli.  Several  of 
his  charges  were  published,  and  a  copy  of  them  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Historical  Society.  Li  1888  the  Trial  of  Ebenezer  doin^,  for 
Embracery,  was  published,  with  the  arguments  of  1%adier  on  the 
case. 
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ANDREW  RITCHIE,  JR. 

JULT  A»  UOe.    lOB  ZHB  TOWH  AUlHOBIXiaB. 

Andrew  Ritchie  was  bom  in  BosUm,  and  gradoftted  $A  Harwd 
I^  in  1802,  when  he  gave  an  oration  on  ''  Innovalkm."  Ha 
3  law  with  Bofus  G.  Amory,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Gonidiiia 
rant,  a  West  India  planter.  He  married  a  second  time,  Sof^ 
rrison,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis,  and  setded  on  his  plan^ 
n  in  St  Croix.  He  was  early  a  counsellor-at-law  in  Boston,  at 
ich  town  he  was  a  representatiye  in  1816. 
ji  1805  Mr.  Ritchie  gave  an  oration  on  the  Anoient  and  Modem 
quence  of  Poetry ;  and  in  1818  an  address  for  the  Massachusetts 
loe  Society.  He  was  a  tasteful  and  eflfectiye  writer,  and  says,  in 
oration  at  the  head  of  this  article :  "  We  are  not  required,  like 
ing  Hannibal,  to  approach  the  altar  and  tow  eternal  hatred  to  a 
il  nation;  but  we  will  repair  to  the  neighboring  heights, at  onoe  th0 
lbs  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our  heroes^  and  swear  that^  aa 
f  did,  so  would  we,  rather  sacrifice  our  lives  than  our  oountry." 


CHARLES  PINCKNEY  SUMNER. 

JULT  4,  1808.    BEFOBE  THE  TOUNO  BEPUBUGAKB  OF  BOSTON. 

ioRN  at  Milton,  Jan  20,  1776;  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
f6.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Maj.  Job  Sumner,  of  the  continental 
ly  in  the  Revolution,  whose  ancestry  may  be  traced  to  1687.  His 
ter  was  a  native  of  Milton.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1774 ; 
when,  afler  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  students  were  dispersed, 
the  college  edifice  converted  into  barracks,  he  joined  the  army,  in 
ch  he  continued  until  the  peace.  He  was  second  in  command  of 
American  troops  who  took  possession  of  New  York,  on  its  evacoa- 
.  by  the  British,  Nov.  25,  1783 ;  and  was  also  second  in  command 
lie  battalion  of  light  in&ntry  which  rendered  to  Gen.  Washington 
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the  last  miUtBiy  lespeds  of  die  Bevolatioiiaiy  ann  j,  irlieii,  in  Dee.  4, 
1788,  at  Francis'  l^vem,  NewTork  cit^,  be  tooik  ka^e  of  Ma  hnAflr 
oflkers  and  oomradea  in  arms  in  terms  of  warm  aflbctioiL 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Maj.  Snmner  was  appointed  iiiibbIi 
sioner  to  settle  the  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  Geoigii; 
and  in  this  capacity,  for  several  snccessiTe  winters,  Tisited  tint  SiHi. 
On  the  voyage,  upon  his  return  finom  one  of  these  Tisita,  be  w 
ill,  after  eating  of  a  dolphin  caught  ctt  the  copper  banks  of  Gape 
leras ;  and,  though  his  vessel  made  a  rapid  passage  to  New  Yoilc,  aai 
be  landed  without  delay,  be  died  on  tiM  day  after  bis  animal,  Sept 
16, 1789.  He  was  buried  with  distinguished  military  honors, 
the  pall-bearers  at  bis  ftmeral  was  Alexander  HamiHon.  BSb 
were  interred  near  the  middle  of  St  Paul's  church-yard,  in  New  York; 
and,  about  one  month  afterwards,  Uaj.  Lucas,  of  Georgia,  was  buried 
by  his  side.  One  monumental  stone  covers  them  both,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription  over  the  body  of  each.  That  over  Maj.  Sumner 
is  as  follows :  ''  This  tomb  contains  the  remains  of  Maj.  Job  Stunner, 
of  the  Massachusetts  line  of  the  army  of  the  Bevdntion ;  who,  having 
supported  an  unblemished  character  through  lifo,  as  the  soldier,  dtiaea 
and  friend,  died  in  this  dty,  eiker  a  short  illness,  universaUy  regretted 
by  his  acquaintance,  on  die  16th  day  <^  September,  1789,  aged  3S 
[85]  years." 

At  the  time  of  Maj.  Sumner's  decease,  his  son  was  a  student  at 
Andover  Academy,  under  Mr.  Pemberton,  where  he  was  prepared  for 
college.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1792,  and  received  the  depw 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1796.  Among  his  classmates  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  was  John  Pickering,  the  eminent  Greek 
lexicographer,  James  Jackson,  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Boston,  Leonard  Woods,  of  Andover,  the  profound  divine.  With  the 
latter  Mr.  Sumner  was  ever  on  terms  of  afiectionate  intimacy.  While 
in  college  he  developed  poetical  talents  which  were  then  highly  fovored. 
He  delivered  a  *'  Valedictory  Poem  "  before  the  Speaking  Club,  when 
his  classmates  left  that  society  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year;  also,  at 
one  of  the  college  exhibitions,  a  poem  entitled  ''  The  Compass,"  which 
was  much  admired,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  fomily  a  copy  of  Shakspeare 
and  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  inscribed  in  each  as  follows,  in  tbe  bean- 
tiftd  and  distinct  handwriting  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jenks,  a  fdlow-studenl 
and  firiend  of  Mr.  Sumner,  though  two  years  after  him  in  college: 


*' Tbeae  fdameB  are  prawntcd  to  C.  P.  Smuaet^  by  sereral  memben 
«f  HiTwd  UniYenHji  who  are  detiroiu  of  ezpreiBiDg  tfaeir  acknowl- 


»i'4»ri)n'. 


tor  the  pleoaare  affnrded  by  hia  poem  entitled  '  The  Com- 
/  and  for  the  honor  which  it  confers  upon  the  literary  character 
of  tiw  UniferBity."  The  same  poem  pnompted  from  another  friend, 
JmBjfk  St<»y,  afterwards  the  illoatriona  judge,  a  few  poetical  linea^ 
iye  of  warm  approval  of  the  prodootioo,  and  lively  antidpa- 
of  his  ftttore  sncoess.  We  here  transcribe  the  apostrophe  from 
fjbb  autogn^h  of  Jostioe  Story,  very  neatly  inscribed  on  the  beck  of 
fjbb  title-page  of  a  printed  copy  of  this  poem,  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  Samner,  our  Senator  to  Congress,  which  may  be  viewed  aa  a 
-natoaMe  part  of  his  patrimony : 


"TO  TBI  AIITROB. 

'*  Sure  iom0  odeitial  Muse  thj  pen  inspired. 


With  nobleit  thoughts  thj  glowing  bosom  Srsfl, 
To  tnoe,  with  megic  art,  the  Ttried  Une, 
And  to  Pope's  smoothMes  imton'B  gnundeiir  Join. 
SonuMTy  tl^  worth  Colnmhis's  sons  shsU  own. 
Long  ss  the  msgnet's  mi^ty  power  is  known ; 
Enrftptnred  seraphs  shsU  thy  pnise 
And  Fame  with  Isnrris  oooseerate  thy 
Qeniiis  shall  plaee  her  efown  upon  thy  head. 
And  ftitnre  bards  rerere  the  poet  dead. 

"J.  a    /aitf,  17M.'* 

ft 

We  coll  a  passage  from  '^  The  Compass : " 

**  Ifay  weeping  man  the  era  never  see. 
When  as  is  Carthage  shall  Colnmbia  be  ; 
When  glorkms  works  of  art  shall  monldmyng  lie. 
And  threatening  mins  hold  the  distant  eje ; 
Stataes  of  Washington  shall  sink  in  dost. 
His  name  unrescoed  from  oppressiTO  rust ; 
Adams  shall  sleep  nnhonoced  mid  the  dead. 
And  Haneoek*s  broken  column  soaroe  be  read.*' 

On  commencement-day,  when  he  took  his  degree,  Mr.  Samner  deliv- 
ered a  poem  on  ''  Time."  He  also  pronounced  the  valedictory  poem 
befine  his  classmates,  when  they  completed  their  studies.  The  verses 
lierewitb,  from  the  valedictory,  in  apt  words  picture  the  kindred  friend- 
ship among  his  fellow-classmates : 

'*  From  this  loted  spot  to  ftstaUboard  we  go. 
And  gifa  the  sordini  hand  to  friend  and  fre ; 
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One  irm  ilHiirfi,  cue  tateing 

From  this  time  forth,  shall  noTer 

Eaoh  shall  to  eaoh  a  cheering  widi  extend. 

And  Uto  tfaroogfa  life  befriended  and  a  Mend." 

All  his  productioDS  at  this  early  period,  as  through  life,  indiaile  i 
philanthropic  spirit  The  happiness  of  mankind  was  his  contniDiBg 
passion.  Shortly  after  he  left  college  an  incident  occurred  mxptmrnn 
of  this  character.  He  passed  a  winter  in  the  West  Indies.  The  ^m- 
sel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  happened  to  stop  at  the  Island  of  Hajti, 
which  was  then  rejoicing  in  its  independence ;  and  the  oflh)en  mid  pes* 
sengers,  with  other  American  dtisens  there,  were  invited  to  s  pdblie 
cntei-tainment  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Washington,  at 
which  Gen.  Boyer,  afterwards  president  of  that  republic,  presided.  Mr. 
Sumner,  when  called  upon  for  a  toast,  gave  the  following  :  '<  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Happiness,  to  all  men;"  which  so  much  pleased  Boyer, 
tliat  he  sent  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to  invite  the  young  Americui  It 
take  the  seat  of  honor  by  his  side  at  the  feast 

Mr.  Sumner  was  early  associated,  as  a  private  teacher,  nnd^  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Hingham,  and  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,  1805,  towards  whom  he  ever  sns- 
tained  relations  of  friendship.  He  shortly  made  a  visit  to  Greoigia, 
partly  to  settle  the  estate  o^  his  fether,  and  journeyed  home  by  land 
through  the  Southern  States.  On  his  return,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  oflSce  of  Hon.  Geoige  Richards  Minot; 
and,  on  the  decease  of  that  ornament  of  Suffolk  bar,  he  finished  his 
initiation  under  the  guidance  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  with  whom, 
though  differing  in  politics,  he  always  sustained  the  relations  of  warm 
regard.  In  1798  Mr.  Sumner  delivered  the  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  oration  on  this  occasion  was  deliv-' 
ered  by  Rev.  John  T.  Kirkland.  On  Feb.  22,  1800,  Mr.  Sumner 
delivered  at  Milton  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  which  was  published  at 
Dedham,  and  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  octavo  volume  entitled 
'^Eulogies  and  Orations  on  Washington,^'  as  being  one  of  the  best 
pronounced  on  the  virtues  of  that  illustrious  father  of  the  Union. 

About  the  year  1805,  when  poHtical  excitement  was  warm,  Williani 
Austin,  of  the  Democratic  party,  author  of  Letters  firom  London,  in 
consequence  of  political  differences  with  Gen.  Simon  Elliott,  in 
the  Chronicle,  over  ^^Decius,"  was  challenged  by  James  H.,  son 
of  the  general.     Mr.  Sumner  was    the  second  for    Mr.  Austin, 
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andtfaefieUofoombiitWMiABliodeldand:  One  of  the  parties,  Mr. 
Austin,  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot.  Mr.  Stunner  deeply 
regretted  having  taken  a  part  in  this  confliot,  and  the  subject  was 
unknown  to  his  children  until  after  his  decease. 

Mr.  Simmer  early  attached  himself  to  the  Democratic  party.  He 
a  OQDstant  and  tenacious  advocate  of  the  administraticm  of  Jeftr* 
His  name  appears  on  important  local  committees  during  this 
period.  He  wrote  in  the  Republican  newspapers,  and  took  part  in  pub- 
lic meetings.  He  delivered  a  public  address  on  the  second  inaugura- 
tkm  of  Thomas  Jeflferson,  and  also  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1808| 
MB  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  period.  We  find  in  this  producti<m  a  passage  as  well  adapted  to 
the  present  political  excitement  as  it  was  to  the  fever  of  embargo  and 
non-intercourse,  forty-two  years  ago :  ^  '^  There  is,  indeed,  no  diversity 
of  interest  between  the  people  of  the  north  and  the  people  of  the  south; 
and  they  are  no  friends  to  either  who  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  embit- 
ter the  one  against  the  other.  What  if  the  sons  of  Massachusetts 
rank  high  on  the  roll  of  Revolutionary  &me  1  The  wisdom  and  hero- 
iam  for  which  they  have  been  distinguished  will  never  permit  them  to 
indulge  an  inglorious  boast  The  independence  and  liberty  we  possess 
are  '  the  result  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  eft)rtB, —  of  common  dan- 
gers, Bufierings  and  successes ; '  and  God  forbid  that  those  who  have 
every  motive  of  sympathy  and  interest  to  act  in  concert  should  ever 
become  the  prey  of  party  bickerings  among  themselves.'' 

For  several  years  during  the  period  of  1806,  and  excepting  one  year, 
until  1813,  Mr.  Sumner  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  Perez  Morton  and  Joseph  Story  were  speakers,  and  Marcus 
Morton,  afterwards  governor,  was  clerk  of  the  Senate.  In  1810  Mr. 
Sumner  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Boston  regiment,  and  his  punctilious 
observance  of  military  etiquette  is  in  the  memory  of  old  men  among 
us.  Mr.  Sunmer  did  not  long  actively  engage  in  political  matters. 
The  care  of  a  large  &mily  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  was  mar- 
ried, April  25,  1810,  to  Miss  Relief  Jacob,  of  a  respectable  family,  in 
Hanover,  Plymouth  county,  and  had  nine  children ;  of  these,  only  five 
sujrvive.  Mrs.  Sumner  has  been  a  lovely,  devoted  mother,  who  has 
laigely  oontributed  to  the  formation  of  their  character.  Mr.  Sumner 
was  a  well-read  lawyer,  and  fidthful  in  all  that  he  undertook.  He  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  intimate  regard  of  the  members  of  the  bar, 


mA  mpdOtSij  Umi  of  Chief  Jottioe  Fiufar;  bal  kiMfor 

txtonflivo  pnctioe. 

In  1825  Mr.  Sumner  was  appointed  bjGoy.  Lmeoh  to  llie  iltwalui 
fltation  of  sheriff  of  the  ooantjr  of  SnflUk.  This  oflioe  he  letaiud.  If 
•ooceesiTe  i^ipointments,  down  to  the  time  of  hie  deeeue,  m  AjtA  84, 
1889.  Pertiape  no  incumbent  has  ever  filled  that  office  in  tUa  ooHtf 
who  made  its  dnties  the  sobject  of  more  careful  atndj.  He  aaykied 
the  history  and  origin  of  the  office  in  llie  English  law,  and  il»  iatit- 
doction  into  Massachosetts.  Peculiar  OTidence  <^  this  appeaiB  m  ik$ 
discourse  which  he  delivered  before  the  court  and  bar,  in  the  mm^ 
house,  Boston,  June,  1829,  on  some  points  of  difierence  between  ik$ 
sheriff's  office  in  Massachusetts  and  in  En^and.  This  was  pabliahed 
in  the  American  Jurist  for  July,  1829,  rcL  2.  It  was  alao  pwHinlwil 
in  a  pamphlet  It  is  a  valuable  jHroductioQ,  both  in  a  histoaoil  iii 
judidal  point  It  concludes  with  personal  sketdies  (^  hie  pradeoesMi 
in  office.  He  relates  of  Jeremiah  Allen,  the  earlieat  sheriff  wIkmi  he 
tver  saw,  that  he  was  a  rich  and  a  moral  old  bachelor,  of  whom  H  wn 
once  jocularly  said,  in  his  presence  and  hearing,  that  "  the  sheriff  kaaw 
very  well  how  to  arrest  men  and  to  attach  women;"  a  piece  of  humor 
well  intended  and  well  received,  and 


"Pnteeiioa^ 
To  iiU  the  amMtkni  of  a  private  maiL 


Mr.  Sumner,  through  life,  was  remarkable  for  his  strict  and  most 
conscientious  integrity.  More  than  one  person  remarked  of  him,  Aat 
he  would  trust  his  whole  fortune  to  him,  without  bond  or  security  of 
any  kind.  He  felt  keenly  the  responsibilities  of  his  office ;  and,  at 
times,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  talked  of  resigning,  that  he  might  be 
relieved  from  their  anxieties.  He  always  preserved  his  interest  in  fit* 
erature,  especially  in  history  and  poetry ;  and,  in  advanced  life,  ha 
joined  in  the  classical  studies  of  his  children.  Though  at  times  aus- 
tere and  reserved,  his  general  manners  were  simple,  easy,  flowing,  and 
affiible.  He  has  been  characterized  as  '^  the  best-mannered  man  in 
Boston ; "  and,  to  show  how  near  his  heart  was  such  a  habit,  we  will 
cite  the  sentiment  given  in  Faneuil  Hall,  August,  1827,  at  the  festival 
after  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  public  schools :  "  Good  learning  and 
good  manners :  Two  good  companions.  Happy  when  they  meet,  the^ 
ought  never  to  part"  Sheriff  Sumner  was  small  of  stature,  an  ema- 
ciated, attenuated  figure,  and  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Samuel  "Badlam, 


•I^jdef  of  Soflblk,  tiieiiMffc  totuidy  fonderoM  aiin  mBostott^Md 
the  Limbert  of  New  Epgland. 

Bwe  are  aereral  oocaaknid  poeovof  hie  wbidi  are  tttll  preaarfied, 
ylffliodariy  odea  and  songs  for  diaritaUe  and  poUtk^  Amsag 

lia  pabHoationa  was  a  letter  in  reply  to  one  firom  the  Anti-maimiie 
srittee  for  the  ooontj  of  Soffidk,  dated  Oct  19, 1829,  in  wh 
«qpoaad,  in  temperate  kngnage,  the  oharaoter  and  preteoaioDa 
Maeonio  inetitation.  This  was  published  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
affd J  cirenlated.  It  is  a  docom^t  marked  by  great  gentfeness  and 
iMbearance,  and  e<mie  refinement  of  taste.  A  paUished  colleotioii  of 
i^ve  pieces  woald  be  a  memorial  of  his  patriotic  spirit 
Id  giving  toasts  at  pnblic  festi?als,  he  was  often  called  apoa,  aad 
ttnfireqnently  expressed  himself  in  yerse.  Scmie  of  these  are  vary 
stoiis.  The  H<nl  Joeiah  Qnincy,  oar  model  mayor,  in  callingupoa 
Niee,  gave  as  a  toast :  "The  Sheriff  of  Suffi>lk:  The  only  shetili; 
woepl  Walter  Scott,  bom  on  Parnassus."  The  following  toasts,  fftm 
J«ly  4, 1826,  might  well  vindicate  this  complunoit :  ''  The  Uniled 
flMea :    One  and  indivisible. 

«  Firm  like  tlie  oak  may  our  bkat  Unioa  rise. 
No  toss  diatingqfahed  tor  its  strength  and  siae ; 
The  unequal  branchM  emulous  unite 
To  shield  and  grace  the  tnink*s  majestio  height ; 
Through  long  suoeeeding  years  and  oenturies  lire. 
No  Tigor  losing  from  the  aid  thej  giTS." 

We  cite  another  toast,  given  July  4, 1828,  which  gives  a  jost  tribute 
to  agriculture,  and  a  skilful  compliment  to  Qoy,  Lincoln,  who,  like  Gin- 
cumatus,  though  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  practical 
fiMrmer :    "  Agriculture  : 


«< 


In  China's  realms,  fh>m  earliest  dajs  till  now. 
The  weU-lored  emperor  annual  holds  the  plon^  ; 
Here,  too,  our  worthiest  candidates  for  fkme. 
With  unsoiled  honor,  sometimes  do  the  same. 
Upholding  such,  our  yeomen's  generous  hearts 
Show  a  just  rererence  to  the  first  of  arts.' 


» 


Xa  the  latter  days  of  his  life  he  rarely  voted,  and  was  reluctnit 
la  be  aaUed  of  any  particular  party;  but  he  always  remember^ 
vkli  aatis&bction,  his  early  connection  with  the  old  Republican  partf  , 
and  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party  he  waa  on 
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friendly  terms.    He  was  invited  to  be  the  Anti-maiQiiio  fimWiiite  it 

GoTernor  of  the  State,  which  he  declined.  He  was  abo  urged  to  ba  a 
candidate  for  the  mayoral^  of  BosUm,  at  the  time  whea  Qamoj  findlj 
lost  his  election.  But  he  resolutely  declined,  prefiarring  the  cAoa  hi 
held ;  but  adding,  with  expressive  warmth,  that  he  could  never  cqpamt 
to  be  a  candidate  against  his  early  friend. 

His  memory  will  be  venerated,  in  his  desoendants,  long  m  elo- 
quence, literature,  science  and  purity,  are  recognised  in  sons  aaoh  as 
Charles,  George  and  Horace  Sumner,  the  second  of  whom  k  widely 
known  as  a  traveller,  and  by  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  hia  attaia- 
ments.  He  was  bom  Feb.  5, 1817.  He  was  educated  in  the  Beam 
High  School ;  visited  Europe  in  1888,  and  has  remained  there  to  thiB 
period.  While  in  Russia  he  enjoyed  the  peculiar  &vor  of  the  Empa* 
ror  Nicholas,  and  has  travelled  some  time  as  his  guest  Nidbolai 
reposed  more  confidence  in  him,  for  information  on  this  oonnttj,  thaa 
on  any  other  American.  He  made  a  voyage  round  the  Black  Saa^ 
with  the  Russian  fleet,  and  also  an  excursion  to  the  Caucasus.  Hen 
he  visited  and  made  observations  on  mud  volcanoes,  not  described  beibia 
since  Marco  Polo;  visited  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  and  Greece.  In  the  latter  country  he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter 
on  its  condition,  which  was  published  in  the  Democratic  Review.  He 
then  passed  a  year  in  Italy,  Sicily, — ascending  Mount  ^tna, — and 
next  visited  Germany,  Hungary,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  At 
Leyden  he  made  curious  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  especially  of  John  Robinson,  published  in  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  then  proceeded  to  England, 
and  from  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  passed  a  year.  Since  his  return 
from  Spain,  he  has  resided  in  Paris,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  England 
and  (jermany.  In  all  these  countries  he  has  become  personally 
acquainted  with  those  who  are  most  eminent  in  science,  literature,  and 
politics.  In  Hungary,  several  years  before  its  unsuccessful  atten^ 
at  revolution,  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Kossuth.  He 
has  for  years  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  the  great  Humboldt,  who  hat 
expressed  a  great  interest  in  his  conversation  and  opinions.  He  was 
fiuniliarly  acquainted  with  Lamartme  and  De  Tocqueville,  in'Fraooe. 
The  latter,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Gen.  Cavaignac,  has  characteriiBed  him 
as  follows:  ^'Mr.  Sumner  is  a  man  of  superior  intdligence,  vefy 
accomplished,  perfectly  familiar  with  all  European  affiurs,  and  knowing 
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tto  Mfemt  j»rtM8  and  pofities  of  Europe  mudi  better  then  ai^ 
XvopMiL"    He  IS  a  member  of  several  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

Tlie  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Sumner,  Horace,  bom  Dec.  25,  1834, 
and  educated  in  the  Boston  High  School,  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
skip  Elisabeth,  on  lire  Island,  near  New  York  city,  July  18,  1850. 
He  was  an  invalid,  returning  from  a  year  in  Italy,  whither  he  had 
been  in  pursuit  of  health.  Among  his  companions  in  misfortune  vras 
tiie  Bfarchioness  Fuller  Ossoli,  her  husband  and  child ;  but  her  httj 
iiitelfectnal  character  did  not  excite  a  stronger  interest  than  the 
mend  ezoellenoes  of  young  Sumner.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Hon.  Timothy  Fuller,  whom  we  have  sketched  as  an  orator  for  July, 
1881.  The  Christian  Register  for  July  27,  1850,  states  that  "  In 
the  same  ship  was  a  young  man  of  the  most  pure,  unambitious,  loving 
aad  gentle  life,  whoso  quiet  virtues  had  singularly  endeared  him  to  the 
fifw  who  knew  him,  and  whose  death  at  any  time  could  only  be 
regaided  as  a  blessed  dispensation  to  him,  however  severe  it  might  be 
to  his  friends."  Horace  Sumner,  says  the  Register,  was  retiring  in 
his  habits  and  tastes,  but  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  his 
friends  with  peculiar  interest  and  affection. 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

JULT  A,  1809.    FOR  THE  TOWN  ACTHOBITIBS. 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  28, 1779,  and  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Judge 
Tudor ;  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover ;  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1796,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue 
on  the  Advantages  of  Public  Education.  Having  an  ambition  for 
mercantile  pursuits,  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  John  Codman, 
an  eminent  merchant,  who  early  sent  him  to  Paris  as  his  confidential 
agent;  and,  after  his  return  to  Boston,  he  sailed  for  Leghorn,  and 
nuide  the  tour  of  Europe,  cultivating  his  natural  taste  for  literature 
and  literary  men  wherever  he  went.  In  1805  he  was  one  of  the 
fovaders  of  the  Literary  Anthology  Club,  the  most  delightful  literary 
and  social  institution  ever  formed  in  Boston ;  and  in  November  of  this 
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ywr  embarked  for  the  West  Indiee,  in  oooiiMaiy  wMi  Jamee  BiTip, 
for  the  parpoBB  of  establishing  a  new  object  of  oommeraey  by  Ae  tamf 
portation  of  ice  to  tropical  climates,  and  the  erection  of  io^-honaes  as 
places  of  deposit  He  foanded  the  traffic,  as  agent  of  Frederic  Todor^ 
his  brother,  to  his  entire  approbation.  He  was  a  State  repreaentiUife 
for  Boston ;  and  derk  of  Saffolk  Conn^  Coorts,  in  1816,  and  a 
coonsellor-at-law.  Iil  1810  he  published  a  Phi  Beta  Ka^qpa  ontiofe, 
the  delivery  of  which  was  prey^ted  by  his  departoie  for  Bnropt, 
when  he  became  agent  for  Stephen  Hig^nson,  Esq.,  in  an  endeavor 
to  introduce  large  quantities  of  English  manufiustures  into  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  contrary  to  the  hostile  decrees  of  Napoleon  agsinat  As 
rights  of  neutrals. 

In  1815  l£r.  Tudor  delivered  an  address  for  the  Phi  Beta  Eaffa 
Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  refute  the  opinion,  that  one  reason 
why  we  have  not  produced  more  good  poems  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  subjects, —  that  the  appropriate  themes  of  other  countries  had  heoi 
exhausted  by  their  own  poets,  and  that  none  existed  in  ours.  In  this 
admirable  performance,  he  makes  it  evident  that  the  scenery  and  hiiloiy 
of  our  country  afford  abundant  material  to  the  man  of  genius.  Hli 
concluding  sentence  is  as  follows :  "  The  same  block  of  marble  wUdi. 
in  the  hands  of  an  artisan,  might  only  have  formed  a  step  for  Ae 
meanest  feet  to  trample  on,  under  the  touch  of  genius  unfolded  tho 
Belvidere  Apollo,  glowing  with  divine  beauty  and  immortal  youth, 
the  destroyer  of  the  Python,  the  companion  of  the  Muses,  the  majes- 
tic god  of  eloquence  and  poetry." 

In  allusion  to  the  novel  enterprise  of  transporting  ice  to  tropioil 
climates,  originated  by  the  Tudors,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  renders 
the  following  beautiful  and  emphatic  tribute : 

^'  The  gold  expended  by  this  gentieman  at  Nahant," —  Mr.  Frederick 
Tudor, — '^  whether  it  is  littie  or  much,  was  originally  derived,  not  froB 
California,  but  from  the  ice  of  our  own  Fresh  Pond.  It  is  all  ACddksez 
gold,  every  pennyweight  of  it.  The  sparkling  surfoce  of  our  beaotiful 
ponds,  restored  by  the  kindly  hand  of  nature  as  often  as  it  is  removed, 
has  yielded  and  will  continue  to  yield,  ages  after  the  wet  diggn^ 
and  the  dry  diggings  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  Feather  rivers  ait 
exhausted,  a  perpetual  reward  to  the  industry  bestowed  upon  thaa. 
The  sallow  Genius  of  the  mine  creates  but  once ;  when  rifled  by  nan, 
the  glittering  priae  is  gone  forever.    Not  so  with  our  pure  crjiiri 
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In.    IheBi  irifk  eteh  letnnimg  wiitler,  the  Mutere  but  hiiltMM 
Wlcf  die  North, 

*  Willi  mm  ptIriflD,  ooU  and  diy. 

As  wikh  ft  tridmt  milM,  and  ftiti  im 
As  Ddos  flosling  onoe.* 

''This  is  a  branch  of  SiCcldlesez  industry  that  we  hare  a  right  to  be 
pood  oC  I  do  not  think  we  haye  yet  done  justice  to  it;  and  I  look 
fan  Mr.  Tndor,  the  first  person  who  took  up  this  business  on  a  large 
de,  as  a  great  public  benefiictor.  He  has  carried  comfort,  in  its 
lOBt  inoffensive  and  salutary  form,  not  only  to  the  dairies  and  tables 
f*  our  own  community,  but  to  those  of  other  regions,  throughout  the 
opics,  to  the  furthest  east  If  merit  and  benefits  conferred  gave 
ywer,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  with  more  truth  than  of  any  prince  or 
iler  living, 

'  — —  Boper  et  Gaimmsntas  et  Indot 
Proisfet  InpwittOL* 

^^  When  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the  country  at  London,  I  mm 
litUe  struck,  one  day,  at  the  royal  drawing-room,  to  see  the  Ftesident 
rtlie  Board  of  Control  (the  board  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
Bvemment  of  India)  approaching  me  with  a  stranger,  at  that  time 
inch  talked  of  in  London, —  the  Babu  Dwarkanauth  Tagore.  This 
anon,  who  is  not  now  living,  was  a  Hindoo  of  great  wealth,  liberality 
id  intelligence.  He  was  dressed  with  oriental  magnificence ;  —  he 
id  on  his  head,  by  way  of  turban,  a  rich  cashmere  shawl,  heU 
(gather  by  a  large  diamond  broach;  another  cashmere  around  his 
ady ;  his  countenance  and  manners  were  those  of  a  highly  intelligent 
od  remarkable  person,  as  he  was.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
on  was  over,  he  said  he  wished  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  me, 
I  the  American  minister,  for  the  benefits  which  my  countrymen  had 
)iiferred  on  his  countrymen.  I  did  not  at  first  know  what  he  referred 
^;  I  thought  he  might  have  in  view  the  mission  schools,  knowing  as 
did  that  he  himself  had  done  a  great  deal  for  education.  He  imme- 
iately  said  that  he  referred  to  the  cargoes  of  ice  sent  firom  America  to 
ndia,  conducing  not  only  to  comfort,  but  health ;  adding,  that  numer- 
fli.  lives  were  saved  every  year,  by  iqpplying  lumps  of  American  ice 
r.the  head  of  the  patient,  in  cases  of  high  fever.  He  asked  me  if  I 
B0W  from  what  part  of  America  it  came.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure 
>  tell  him  that  I  lived,  when  at  home,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
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the  ipot  from  ^oh  it  ms  brought  It  iru  a  most  tgreealib 
stance  to  hear,  in  this  authentic  way,  that  the  sagaoitjr  and 
of  my  friend  and  neighbor  had  converted  the  pore  iraters  of  our  hfai 
into  the  means,  not  only  of  promoting  health,  bat  saying  life,  ait  tte 
antipodes.  I  must  say  I  almost  envied  Mr.  Tudor  the  honest  aali^ 
Action  which  he  could  not  but  feel,  in  reflecting  that  he  had  been  aUs 
to  stretch  out  an  arm  of  benevolence  from  the  other  side  of  the  ijidtm^ 
by  which  he  was  every  year  raising  up  his  feUow-men  from  the  vergs 
of  the  grave.  How  few  of  all  the  foreigners  who  have  entered  Indbi 
from  the  time  of  Sesostris,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  to  the  [mewt 
time,  can  say  as  much !  Others,  at  best,  have  gone  to  govern,  toe 
often  to  plunder  and  to  slay ; — our  countryman  has  gone  there,  nol  It 
destroy  life,  but  to  save  it, —  to  benefit  them,  while  he  reaps  a  weD- 
earned  harvest  himself." 

Mr.  Tudor  originated  the  North  American  Review,  in  1815,  and  die 
first  four  volumes  of  this  national  repository  of  literature,  politioe  and 
science,  are  almost  entirely  from  his  own  hand ;  and  this  journal  soon 
exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  American  mind.  Hii 
Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  published  in  1819,  and  his  volume  of 
collected  miscellanies,  mark  him  as  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Tudor  published  the  "  Life  of  James  Otis,''  in  1881, 
of  which  it  has  been  remarked  that  Tudor  exhibits  Otis,  not  in  a 
solitary  portrait,  but,  like  Napoleon  on  his  brazen  column,  or  Wd- 
lington  in  his  silver  shield,  as  the  prominent  figure  in  a  varielj  of 
interesting  scenes,  the  head  of  an  illustrious  group.  Mr.  Tndor  was 
the  originator  of  the  present  Bunker  HiU  Monument  It  came  to  his 
knowledge  accidentally  that  a  part  of  Bunker  Hill  was  for  sale ;  and 
he  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  the  residue  embraced  the  spot  oq 
which  the  American  redoubt  had  been  raised,  and  where  Warren  fell, 
and  that  this  might  probably  be  purchased  at  that  period.  Mr.  Tudor, 
in  the  year  1822,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  on  the  battle-ground  '^  the 
noblest  column  in  the  world ;  "  and  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  by  the  noble  Lafayette,  June  17,  1825.  He  died  befi^re  its 
completion,  which  was  not  efiected  until  July,  1842. 

Mr.  Tudor  was  the  secretary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, instituted  June  17,  1823,  of  which  John  Brooks  was  its  fini 
president,  and  Daniel  Webster  was  the  first  orator,  June  IT,  1825. 
Mr.  Tudor  has  the  reputation  of  conceiving  and  originating  the  city 
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ef  Ub  Millve  tkyj  in  18S2,  iAkli<iiM  mtiMd  tod  drawsmp 
Igr*^  HiOB.  Lemuel  Bhkw. 

Mr.  Tudor,  in  tbe  next  yetr,  ma  appoinled  coimriI  finr  the  United 

at  Lima  and  the  ports  of  Pern,  and  agun  eet  sail  fiom  his 
dij  in  Nov.  1828,  after  which  he  never  retomed  to  his  beloved 
wmmliy.  hk  1827  he  was  appointed  Charg6  d'Affidree  of  the  United 
BUtSi  at  Bio  Janeiro ;  and,  while  resident  in  that  phoe,  Mr.  Tndor 
wvole  a  work  of  imagination,  entitled  *'Oebel  Teir,"  the  name  of  a 
aoqniain  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  which,  aooording  to  an 
Ambian  legend,  the  birds  from  all  coontries  of  the  world  annnallj 
Maeasble  &ft  tbe  purpose  of  counsel  and  debate, — on  whidi  he  ooo- 
Mmeted  an  allegory,  by  way  of  report  to  this  supposed  assembly  of 
birds,  showing  his  views  and  opmicms  on  the  condition  and  polii^  of. 
this  country  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  While  Mr.  Tudor  was  in 
Araiil,  the  Bev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  a  chaplain  m  the  United  States  navy, 
ivlio  visited  him  at  the  Praya  de  Flamengo,  relates  that  he  was  received 
bj  Mr.  Tndor  with  thecordiality  of  a  brother,  and  was  admitted  at  once 
to  the  ccmfidence  of  his  bosom.  He  discovered  in  him  traits  truly 
loble  and  fiiscinating,  which  excited  an  admiration  and  an  attachment 
aev«r  to  be  forgotten. 

Tbe  treaty  of  Mr.  Tudor  with  the  court  of  lUo  Janeiro  was  the  last 
wiblic  service  he  was  permitted  to  render  his  country.  On  the  9th 
Ifaroh,  1880,  he  died  of  a  fever  incident  to  the  climate.  Mr.  Tudor 
ioft  many  manuscripts  regarding  the  countries  in  which  he  resided, 
mme  of  them  nearly  completed.  His  official  correspondence  is  abo 
proaerved ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  his  productions  will  be  published  in 
k  connected  form,  as  they  are  an  hcmor  to  the  literaturex>f  this  naUon. 


DAVID  EVERETT. 

JULY  4,  1809.    FOR  THB  BUNKER  HILL  ASSOCLITION. 

Mb.  Svbrbtt  delivered  an  oration  at  Amherst,  July  4, 1804,  whidi 
in  one  (^  his  best  productions,  when  he  remarked :  *'  It  was  firom  the 
imduoua  care  of  our  forefathers  to  make  good  dtisens,  their  habitual 
lad  exalted  viHues  as  such,  that  our'country's  prosperity  increased  by 
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tore  and  progreanve  stepB,  lliat  Uie  stotdy  roots  of  iadepoBdaMt  Ai 
deep  and  spread  wide  before  its  branbhes  aoarody  ^ppeandytal  lm% 
before  its  fruit  was  anticipatod  by  the  ima^natkm.    Tbia  tna,  iMh 
may  yet  prove  the  tree  of  life  to  America,  or  the  apas  of  her  dknb- 
tion,  has  been  protected  by  the  memorable  beroiam  of  tbe  Vfitwaiarf 
our  Bevolntionary  war.    From  that  straggle,  its  branehee  hmre  wfna% 
up  to  lazuriance,  and  its  exuberant  fruit  clustered  on  meaj  bou^ 
We  vainly  call  it  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  and  are  dated  at  Ae 
sight  of  the  gorgeous  wonder.    Ambitious  to  ascend  and  enjoy  Ai 
fruit,  we  neglect  to  prune  its  branches  and  cultiyate  its  roots.     Heed- 
less of  the  annoying  insect  and  insidious  worm  whidi  devour,  we  im^- 1 
ine  our  toils  are  ended,  and  the  blessing  secure.    But  as  this  bksmi 
was  growing  to  our  hands  before  we  sought  it,  ere  we  are  aware  it  maj 
be  taken  from  us.     Common  observation  shows  that  we  may  soon  Vm^ 
by  neglect,  what  has  been  acquired  by  the  prudence  of  years;  aai 
that  precipitate  foUy  may  destroy,  in  an  hour,  what  has  been  aocuni' 
lated  by  tlie  wisdom  of  ages.    It  is  to  stimulate,  not  to  diflcourage,  ov  I 
exertion,  that  all  which  most  adorns  private  lifeand  sheds  lasting  lostR  I 
<m  a  nation  is  acquired  by  assiduous  efforts,  and  maintained  by  oon* 
stant  care.    It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  our  ancestors  were  virtaooi 
and  brave, —  that  they  were  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  coDspiooM  : 
for  their  devotion  to  the  common  good  of  their  country.     The  qant  jE 
of  gratitude  and  a  laudable  pride  require  that  we  should  commeannle  '1 
their  characters  with  filial  reverence.     Our  duty  to  ouraelveBi  oir  \l 
country,  and  our  God,  demand  more  than  the  empty  homage  of  Ae  il 
tongue.    They  urge  us  to  revere  their  example ;  to  make  their  comet  ii 
habits  and  wholesome  precepts  fiuniliar  to  ourselves  and  our  ehildm;  '  ■ 
to  view  wealth  as  useless  lumber,  without  the  former,  and  knowledge  1 1 
as  worse  than  vain,  without  the  latter.     Pursuing  their  well-knowB  ,i 
track,  we  cannot  essentially  err.     It  has  '  line  upon  line,  and  precept  c 
upon  precept,'  for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  the  pure  and  simpk 
lesson  that  falls  on  the  listening  infant's  ear  from  the  lips  of  the  aileo- 
tionate  mother,  to  those  sublime  truths  which  awe  our  reason,  and 
point  the  way  to  heaven.     With  these  sure  guides,  we  have  it  in  cor  1 1 
power  to  convince  the  doubting  world  that  a  republican  government  n  - 
not  an  idle  theory, —  that  its  strength  is  the  union  of  its  citiaeus,  its ',  < 
wealth  their  public  spirit,  its  stability  their  virtue,  its  independence  Ae  \  i 
result  of  all,  and  its  only  mystery  the  simplicity  of  its  principles,  exUb- ;  J 
iting,  in  obvious  social  dutieSi  the  whole  tfieovy  of  its  policy."  * 


PAIZP  XFIUSS.  IIP 

lilridBfeiett  iTM  bom  st  Prinoeloii,  MtSB.,  in  1769|  aod  wmcv^j 
ptoiplitn,  Iu9  ftther  lukTiiig  Men  in  militaiy  wrvioe  in  die  war 
lie  Bevolotion.  He  £yed  and  wee  under  the  guaidien  care  of  xA- 
m  at  Wrentham,  whence  be  went  to  the  New  Ipswioh  Academj  at 
it  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  gradnated  at  Dartmonth  CoO^  in 
i^  and  on  that  oocaaion  had  the  honor  of  the  Yaledictoiy  poemi  in 
di  he  predicted  of  our  country  aa  fidlows : 


«* 


Tbe  Muse  prophekio  iwn  the  oondng  daj. 
When  ftdenl  kws  bejond  the  Una  sheD  sway ; 
Where  dpenlBh  indolfliioe  isMtife  Bee, 
And  emy  «rt  aad  emy  Tirtae  dkiv — 
Where  pride  and  avarice  thdr  eapiie  hold, 
Ignoblj  great,  and  poor  amid  thdr  gold,  — • 
Colombia's  genius  diall  the  mind  Inspire, 
And  an  each  breast  wHh  patrietie  trei 
Nor  east  nor  nestern  oeeans  shaU  ^^"''fWi^ 
The  generous  flame  that  dignifies  the  mind ; 
0*er  all  the  earth  shaU  Freedom's  banner  wav^ 
The  tyrant  blast,  and  liberate  the  slave ; 
Plenty  and  peaoe  shall  spread  from  pole  to  pole, 
Itll  earth's  grand  flunllj  possess  one  so«L" 


[aving  studied  law  with  John  M.  Forbes,  he  entered  the  bar  in 
xm,  and  had  an  office  in  Court-street,  in  company  with  the  noted 
Kuas  0.  Sel&idge,  who  killed  Charles  Austin,  in  State-street ;  in 
L  was  poet  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kt^pa  celebration  at  Cambridge ;  in 
i  be  removed  to  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  remained  in  that  town  until 
7,  when  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  established  the  Boston  Patriot 
B09,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  in 
paper  that  President  John  Adams,  who  had  become  disaflbcted 
irds  the  Federal  party,  wrote  historical  reminiscences  and  political 

[r.  Everett  was  author  of  a  very  agreeable  little  work,  entitled 
mmon  Sense  in  Dishabille,"  written  after  the  manner  of  Noah 
Bter's  ^^  Prompter,"  which  should  be  published  in  a  tasteful  form, 
widely  scattered.  He  wrote  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which  — ' '  Da- 
iel,  or  the  Persian  Patriot " —  was  performed  in  1800  at  the  Fed- 
•atreet  Theatre.  Mr.  Everett  early  engaged  in  politics,  and  wrote 
be  Boston  Gazette  over  the  signature  of  ''Junius  Americanus." 
iras  at  this  period  warm  in  the  interests  of  the  Federal  party;  but 
wk  aides,  in  the  great  division  of  the  party  between 
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JfelttdB,  (m  tiie  dfiD  huA^  ttd  titttwefoi' tf  Hie  fWtetl  pttgr 
iBthd  Essex  jmHo,  and  inelined  in  cppootidn  toiAe  leltar.  M 
M-nuurried  Dorodfjr,  dea^ter  of  Dea.  Isaac  Apid0feoii,'Dea  89,flSI( 
irbo  ifw  sister  of  the  emiiieiit  Appletons  of  Bostait  Tn'lBlVWt 
sTerett  pablished  the  firet  munber  of  a  DenMWtvatiQii  on  Ae  IKtlil^ 
of  the  Boriptiures  in  the  fttlfflment  of  the  iVophecieB,  being  s-Mrki  rf 
essays,  in  which  he  writes:  *'  I  hate  endeaTored  to  prove  tliat  Aeps»- 
ple  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  distinctly  alluded  to  and  chir- 
acterissg^  by  the  inspired  writers,  Daniel  and  St  John :  in  one,  by  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  without  hands ;  in  the  other,  hj  tbe 
man-child  of  the  church  militant  We  hate  seen  that  those  symbob 
must,  upon  every  prindple  of  analogy  and  sound  reasoning,  neonsarily 
represent  some  new  character  in  the  prophetic  drama,  at  or  befine  it» 
grand  cataatrophe;  and  that  the  subject  represented  moat,  upon  the 
same  principles,  be  a  people  or  nation  deriving  their  origin  fiom  Chris- 
tendom. Such  are  the  people  of  the  Umted  States.  Their  origin  was 
the  result  of  no  edict  or  fimnal  act  of  secular  power,  as  aigntfied  hj 
the  figurative  ezpressi<Hi  in  DanieL  They  are  the  oflbpring  of  theper- 
secuted  and  reforming  church,  as  designated  by  St  John.  They  hate 
been  the  peculiar  subjects  of  that  protecting  care  of  Divine  Providenoe, 
-so  strongly  intimated  by  those  striking  symbols  wUoh  appear  to  giTs 
ihe  first  distinct  view  of  them,  and  so  clearly  ezpreased  in  the  fiuifaff 
development  of  their  history  and  character  by  both  these  pn^diets. 
They  have  also  attained  their  national  independence,  as  evidently  rep- 
resented by  their  being  caught  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  the  maniftet 
emblem  of  sovereign  power,  and  perhaps  of  the  exoeDenoe  of  its  fbnn 
of  government"  We  do  not  discover  Ihat  this  production  ever 
extended  to  another  number.  It  comprises  forty  pages  in  octavo, 
and  displays  great  ingenuity  of  argument  In  1812  Mr.  Everett 
espoused  the  cause  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for  the  presidency,  in  oppo- 
sition to  James  Madison,  thus  returning  to  the  Federal  party.  He 
conducted,  also,  ''  The  Tankee,"  and  engaged  in  "  The  Pilot,"  wlaob 
survived  but  a  brief  period.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Marietta,  OUs^ 
where,  before  succeeding  in  establidiing  a  proposed  newspaper,  hedM, 
Dec  21,  1818,  aged  fi>rty-four  years. 

Mr.  Everett  had  a  sprightliness  of  mind,  with  a  liberal  share  of  wit; 
nre  poetic  taste,  as  his  poems  show;  and  was  a  racy,  pungent  wiiteri 
•admirably  fitted  fi>r  popular  eflbot  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  winter  pM* 
imis  to  entering  Dartmouth  Cdlege,  in  1791,  when  a  tsadier  in  As 


iAaoli  at  New  Ijpiiriflh,  propumla  little  fMoitohe  Mili^ 
jfc^filJiftMtinB  got  up  in  the  ai^adeiiiio  st^le,  oomposed  oipraflBlj.fti^ 
l^)apip.H.  Faxnr,  to  be  epokeii  bj  him  en  the  oeouioQ^  when  oi^ 
liWii  yeaia.of  aga  We  qmote  this  oilriottty,  as  it  appears  in  Biaf^. 
hmatu  OohmilMaii  Orator.  It  is  a  rare  sample  of  jaTOiile  wit^  and  w3l 
ba  fiunoQs  so  Icog  as  a  yonthfid  orator  appears  on  the  flow  of  a  sdiool 
oranaoademy: 

**  Toa  'd  NMraei6xpQet,«M  of  mj  age 
To  speak  in  poblio  oa  tlis  ttafi ; 
And  if  I  duuMe  to  ikU  bekir 
DeiiiotUMiMS  or  doero. 
Don't  Tiew  me  with  a  orilie's  9j% 
Bat  paee  mj  imperftetioof  bj: 
Large  etreams  from  little  ftrantains  flow ; 
Tall  oaka  from  little  aeoms  grow ; 
And  thousb  I  now  am  imajll  and  joong. 
Of  Judgment  weak*  and  fteble  tongne^ 
Tet  aU  great  learned  men,  Ifa  me, 
Onee  leaned  to  read  thdr  A.  B,  a 
But  wbj  maj  not  GolnmUa'a  aoU 
Bear  men  aa  great  u  Britaia*a  Ue, — 
Ezeeed  wbat  Greeoe  and  Bobm  ba^  done. 
Or  anj  land  beneath  the  ann? 
Uajn't  Masaaohnaetta  boaat  aa  great 
Aa  any  other  alator  State? 
Or  where  *a  the  town,  go  tu  and  near, 
niat  does  not  find  a  rival  here? 
Or  where  *a  the  boy,  but  three  ftat  high* 
Whoae  made  improTeinent  more  than  I  ? 
These  thonghta  inapire  my  yoathAil  mind 
To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind :  — 
Great,  not  like  Cmaar,  ataaned  with  blood. 
Bat  only  great  aa  I  am  good." 

It  haying  been  a  question  of  contest,  for  more  than  half  a  ceDtuiji 
as  to  whom  this  little  poem  may  be  ascribed,  and  for  whom  it  was 
written, — the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  it  was  prepared  for  Edward 
Bveiett) — we  find  in  a  speech  of  this  gentleman,  deUyered  at  Ca^n- 
fari^e,  after  the  public  school  examination  in  the  High  School,  Jnty 
28|  1850,  his  own  declaration  to  the  contrary.  .  After  being  called  on 
hj  the  major  to  address  the  company,  Mr.  Eyerett,  in  the  ezordiumi 
renari^ed :  ''  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your 
Bsqjieal  that  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  occasion,  althon^^. 
lipD  awaie  that  this  respectable  company  is  not  assembled  to  hear  oml 
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I  may,  in  fact,  with  propriety,  luie  the  irordB  of  a  Iktorfte  fittia  pottl( 
whioh  many  peraona  have  done  me  the  honor  to  aaoribe  to  me,  te 
whidi  waa,  in  reality,  written  by  a  distant  relative  and  ntiiiwftnl  of 
mine,-^  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  before  I  was  bom.    Itbeg^ — 

*  Ton  *d  Boaiw  ezpeot  one  of  »f  aft 
To  spiik  in  paUie  on  tlie  stage.' 

This  place  and  the  day  belcmg  to  the  yonng;  and,  after  what  we  have 
heard  from  them,  I  need  not  say  that  they  need  no  assistanoe  from  their 
seniors  to  give  interest  to  the  occasion."  And,  in  the  concliisioii  of  an 
extended  speech  on  popular  edocaiion,  Mr.  Everett  cautions  the  sdidaii 
against  studying  too  hard  in  vacati<m,  and  advises  them,  after  tiio 
&tigue8  of  three  months  at  school,  not  to  engage  in  work  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  a  day  at  home.  '*  I  hope  your  &then  and  mothers  vrill  not 
permit  it,"  says  Everett  "  If  you  inakt  upon  a  half  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  more  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  by 
way  of  amusement,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  greatly  object;  bi^ 
take  care  to  have  a  right  good  time,  and  come  back  at  the  end  of  the 
holidays  with  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  ready  to  engage  with  eager- 
ness in  the  duties  of  the  new  term." 

In  our  outline  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  appears  a  choice  litde 
poem,  written  for  him,  and  spoken  by  him  at  a  school  exhibition  in  lb 
native  town  of  Dorchester.  The  boy  who  spoke  the  simple  speeeh 
written  by  David  Everett,  whose  name  was  Ephraim  Hartwell  Esnar, 
was  writing-master,  in  1818,  in  the  elementary  school  of  Lawson  Lyon, 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Dr.  Ghanning's  church,  in  Boston,  where 
sons  of  our  most  distinguished  &milies  were  educated ;  among  whom 
were  boys  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  public  life,  such  aa  Bev. 
Dudley  A.  Tyng,  and  Bev.  William  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia ;  Alex- 
ander Toung,  D.D.,  Bev.  Samuel  J.  May,  Bev.  Balph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Bev.  Wm.  P.  Lunt,  William  H.  Qaidiner,  John  Everett,  Winkm 
Ptoons,  son  of  the  late  chief-justice,  and  the  Gilberts,  brokers,  in  State- 
street  Master  Farrar  was  remarkable  for  a  mild  and  even  temper. 
A  gentler  soul  never  breathed,  and  his  benignant  light  stroke  of  tiie 
rattan  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  eight  severe  blows  of  the  button- 
wood  ferule  vigorously  applied  by  Master  Lyon,  the  tsrrcfr  of  the 
schooL  As  posterity  will  ever  desire  to  know  the  history  of  the  boy 
toot  whom  the  inimitable  speech  was  written,  we  will  relate  that  he  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Bev.  Stephen  Fkrrar,  the  first  minirter  of  New 


I  IpttMh,  wko  gndasted  at  Hamurd  CJoD^,  1766.  He  ins  bom 
Sm  8, 1788,  and  manried  Fhebe  Parker  in  1826,  widow  cS  Joam  0. 
QhnofiDejf  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  Hia  wife  died  in  1848 ; 
and  Master  Farrar  died  in  New  Ipswich,  Jan.  8, 1861.  After  being 
away  years  a  teacher  in  Boston,  he  became  a  partner  in  trade  with  % 
Mr.  (>urkton ;  and,  on  returning  to  his  native  town,  he  became  the 
town-derk,  which  station  he  occa^ned  until  his  decease.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  New  Ipswich  Academy ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  that  institution  when  he  was  called  on  to  recite  this 
beautiful  poem.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  at  the  centennial 
celebration  in  that  town,  September,  1850,  when  he  was  an  old  nia&« 
he  was  called  out  again  to  personate  the  youth  bt  whom  that  effuaioii 
was  written ;  and,  immediately  rising,  merely  repeated  the  first  two 
lines: 

«« Toa  'd  lOMPoe  expeet  one  of  my  age 
To  wfmk  ia  puUio  on  tiM  ttaao.** 


which  excited  the  risiUes  of  the  audience. 

We  cannot  be  parted  firom  these  jdeasant  reminiscences  widioat 
introducing  Master  Farrar's  own  criticisms  <m  the  subject  In  writing 
fiom  New  Ipswich,  under  date  of  July  27,  1849,  he  relates  that  Mr. 
STerett  kept  the  grammar  school  in  the  centre  of  this  town,  and  got 
up  an  exhibition  in  the  academic  style,  and  at  this  time  wrote  the  Hnes 
ejqxressly  for  and  to  be  spoken  by  the  writer  of  this  communication, 
then  a  little  boy  seven  years  of  age.  "  The  '  Lines '  were  handed  to 
me  in  manuscript  After  they  had  been  given  to  me,  I  bad  always 
considered  them  as  in  a  sense  belonging  to  me,  to  my  native  state,  my 
native  to?m.  When,  therefore,  I  saw,  in  the  printed  copy,  the  substi- 
tution of  two  words  for  two  in  the  original,  namely,  '  Massachusetts  ^ 
and  '  sister,'  for  '  New  Hampshire '  and  '  Federal,'  I  thought  there 
was  either  a  gross  mistake  in  tiie  printer,  or  an  infiringemcnt  upon  my 
xij^ta;  this  changing  the  place  broke  up  all  my  former  associations, 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  piece.  Whether  this 
was  done  by  the  author  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  am  rather 
indlined  to  think  the  latter  was ;  for  he  afterwards  became  a  politician 
of  the  Jeflferson  school,  edited  a  paper  called  '  The  Patriot,'  and  the 
woid  '  Federal '  became  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of  that  party. 
ThiSi  however,  I  never  quarrelled  much  about  But  that  my  native 
State  should  receive  such  an  insult,  I  felt  very  indignant  It  seemed 
to.my  youthful  heart  to  say,  there  was  one  man  who  might  possibly 
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i$ife  tome  doubts  whether  New  Hampafase  eoaU  hoiei w  4fmi.Mtimj 
other  federal  State,  — ao^  to  end  all  diapvtB  eyoywhiiei  he^wwddfirt 
in  Massachuaetts ;  but,  after  a  reaidsnoe  of  aerttral  jeuna  in  Ilia  ynrj 
heart  of  that  State,  thus  beooming  more  expatriated  from  the  om^  aad 
naturalized  to  the  other,  and  seeing,  abo,  that  every  little  bof  rvd 
the  piece  jost  as  if  it  were  his  own,  I  gave  oyer  the  contaalv  and 
became  reconciled  to  the  change,  with  thia  proviso,  that,  frooi  Ait 
time,  every  boy  who  should  speak  the  piece  should  have  the  IBMrtf  ta 
substitute  his  own  State." 


WILLIAM   CHARlES  WHITE. 

JULT  4,  1809.    FOR  IHB  BUNKER  HILL  A8B0CIATEOW. 


Oh  this  occasion,  Mr.  White  pronounced  a  brirforatioii,  after  wUoh, 
another  was  given,  by  David  Everett  We  g^ban  two  doqnent  pM- 
sages  from  his  oration  at  Worcester,  whidi  indicate  marks  of  a  powers 
fill  imagination :  "  The  liberty  of  the  press  forms  the  broad  faaaia  of 
that  pyramid  of  fireedom  which  rises  in  awful  grandeur  to  the  heaveos, 
the  majestic  monument  of  our  glory.  Tear  away  this,  and  that  super- 
structure,  now  the  envy  and  the  glory  of  the  world,  must  fidl,  a  heap 
of  ruins,  to  the  earth.  Be  it  remembered,  my  countrymen,  Aat 
against  this  right  the  tyrant  has  ever  directed  his  eye,  with  jealooa 
vigilance.  The  slavery  of  the  mind  forms  the  blackest  prefihoe  to  hJa 
voluminous  despotism.  So  long  as  this  remains,  so  long  may  he 
securely  riot  in  the  miseries  of  his  subjects.  He  may  steep  them  in 
poverty  to  the  very  lips,  and  bend  and  chain  dovm  their  ci^ve  and 
servile  spirits  to  the  lowest  deep  of  debasement  Yet  how  often  have 
we  been  told  of  the  kingly  benefiu)tions  to  which  literature  is  indebted ! 
How  often  has  it  been  vociferated  in  our  ears  that  the  soil  of  arepoblie 
is  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts !  This  is  a  theme  upon 
which  many  of  our  scholara  have  dwelt  with  proud  satisfiKstion.  They 
are  welcome  to  the  peevish  pleasure  of  such  paltry  prejudices.  Hava 
these  men  forgotten  that  every  Athenian  was  a  critic  in  ekquenoel 
and  that  a  Roman  populace  has  (rften  been  altematdy  soothed  and 


{f^ikm^nrntAftOmaiihoBn't    Lei  il  nst  b»  nid  Ihrt  Ikft. 
tao  npoUks  ii«re  iiiMqpMow  Wore  not  the  M«m 

pMrimmtolj  wooed  by  the  fiiyorite  TOtwrieBl  Did  not  the  cantM  |^ 
nith  mimio  life?  and  the  marble  emulate  the  noble  exterior  of 
knmaiiitj?" 

Here  we  have  an  eologiam  of  Washington,  in  a  highly  poetio  strain : 
'*  How  do  yonr  finest  heart-strings  tremble  and  vibrate  at  the  mention 
of  Washington !  He  smBed  at  the  tonpest ;  he  defied  the  stcnm  oo»- 
jnred  up  by  the  black  incantations  of  ministerial  witohcrafti  and  holed 
upon  oar  devoted  country  by  the  dreadfol  machinery  of  parliamentuj 
fiuries !  No  proud  abbey  boasts  the  exclusive  honor  of  his  preoioQS 
relics.  His  solitary  grave  is  hallowed  firom  the  prc^me  tread  dTouri* 
ous  and  crowding  spectators.  In  this  consecrated  spot  the  popfj 
shall  never  fix  its  downy  root,  nor  the  wormwood  thrive,  northe  thutle 
ahoot  its  bearded  and  unsalutary  stalk.  No ;  this  holy  soil  is  con- 
genial only  to  those  eternal  laurels  that  there  spring  up,  and  bloomi 
and  flourish,  in  thick  and  emulating  dusters !  [Diere  genius  has  oAea 
knelt  in  humble  and  fervent  devotion,  and  rendered  up  his  varied  and 
mal  oftrings.  But,  how  imperfect,  how  unworthy,  how  vain,  are 
hia  best  and  iMightest  gifts !  The  historian  has  sat  down  to  his  reooid, 
— but  how  cold  are  his  firsts,  how  inanimate  his  reflecti<ms !  The 
lenlptor  has  plied  his  chisel, —  but  what  art  can  mould  the  reluctaat 
marble  into  the  representative  of  that  form  and  those  features  where 
every  god  did  seem  to  set  hil»  seal?  The  painter  has  spread  his  can- 
vas,—  but,  how  fidnt  the  resemblance !  wlutt  an  awkward  mimicry  of 
the  original !  So  would  it  still  have  been,  though  a  B^>hael  had 
aketched  the  design,  a  Titian  had  shed  his  colors,  a  Guide  had  lavished 
hie  graces,  a  Salvator  had  accumulated  his  sublimities !  The  poet  has 
poured  his  verse, — but  how  fiir  below  the  subject  would  have  been 
CEven  their  powers,  though  a  Pindar  had  thrown  his  bold  and  heedless 
hand  amidst  the  strings,  or  the  pathetic  Muse  had  trembled  out  the 
tsoderest  note  that  ever  filtered  finom  her  melancholy  lyre ! " 

William  Charles  White  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1777,  and  the  son  of 
WllliMi  White,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  apprenticed  him  to  Joseph 
Ooolidge,  an  importing  Boston  merchant,  in  whose  employ  he  con- 
tfamed  for  a  few  years.  A  taste  for  polite  literature  soon  rendered  the 
jcomal  and  the  ledger  irksome  to  his  mind.  In  1796,  William  had 
written  "Orlando^"  a  tragedy,  afterwards  printed,  with  a  likeness  of 
ifae  anthor.    In  the  mnter  of  this  year,  his  fiither  visited  New  Toik 
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dty,  iftoe  he  Nmaiiied  dnrmg  a  long  period.  He  filt  en  afahdnHm 
of  the  dnma,  and  was  deeplj  affeoted  to  find  Ins  aon'e  psanoA  fir.st  ao 
atroDg  that  r0pn)ofxDade  him  almost  inaai^ 


"  A  son  his  fkther's  spirit  doomed  to  cross. 
By  penning  stanas  wlule  he  shoold  engross. 


•f 


Hia  &ther  writes  to  a  friend  in  Boston  as  Mows :  "  WOIiaaa  had 
for  some  time  discovered  his  propensity  for  theatrio  ezhibttioiia,  and  bj 
an  q>portanities.  I  disoountenanced  in  him  this  inordinate  paaaioQ. 
Daring  my  absence  from  Boston  bust  summer,  he  wrote  a  pby ,  whidi, 
on  my  return,  some  of  the  family  mentioned  to  me.  Although  I  wis 
not  pleased  with  his  study  and  writings  in  this  style,  yet  I  supposed  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  turn  his  attention,  and  destroy  gradually  hia  pre- 
dilection for  the  stage.  About  a  month  previous  to  my  leaving  Boston, 
he  grew  sick,  and  was  apparently  in  a  dedine.  I  was  very  anxious, 
and  postponed  my  journey  for  some  time.  A  few  days  befoie  I  left 
hcnne,  he  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits,  and  declared  himself  to  feel 
essentially  better  than  he  had  been ;  and  when  I  came  away,  opened 
himself  in  a  very  dutiftd  and  respectful  manner,  by  observing  lliat  kb 
iUness  arose  from  his  insatiable  thirst  finr  the  stage ;  but  that  his  reso- 
lution had  gained  the  ascendency  of  his  desires, — and  entreated  me 
not  to  have  the  least  uneasiness  respecting  him  in  that  particular,  for 
he  had  determined  not  to  give  way  to  that  inclination."  However 
sincere  was  the  promise,  it  was  soon  broken.  The  conflict  of  filial 
duty  with  passionate  desire  was  so  violent  as  to  bring  its  victim  to  the 
verge  of  distraction.  Unable  to  resist  his  dramatic  love,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Federal-street  Theatre,  Dec  14,  1796,  in  the 
character  of  Norval,  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  was  received  with 
great  applause.  In  a  letter  of  apology,  written  the  next  day  to  his 
fother,  he  says :  '*  I  am  sorry  I  was  compelled  by  violenoe  of  inclina: 
ticm  to  deviate  from  my  promises  to-  you ;  but  life  was  one  series  of 
vexations,  disappointment  and  wretchedness.  Pray  let  this  considera- 
tion have  some  weight  with  you.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  my  own  sake,  do  not  tear  me  firom  a  profession  which, 
if  I  am  deprived  of,  will  be  attended  with  fotal  consequences ! "  Never 
did  parent  mourn  more  inconsolably  for  the  worst  follies  or  darkest 
crimes  of  his  ofipring,  than  did  the  fother  of  the  actcv  over  this 
example  of  perversity  in  his  fomily.  His  epistles  are  filled  with 
eipressiona  cf  distress  so  extravagant  that  they  are  only  redeemed  fiem 


boinif  tuouofoiis  hj  Ao  a6op  sorow  tiMy  l)VMtli6.  Hb  hnis  sodnMB 
tfie  tnge&n:  ''Dear  WiUism, — ibr  00  I  wQl  still  call  700, — mj 
bekfedsoii!  stain  iiot  the  meiiKRy  of  yoiirftnihMea&d  tender  n^ 
by  your  folly ;  break  not  the  heart  of  yonr  &ther, — bring  not  down 
his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  bat  rouse  yourself  from  this 
seemmg  state  of  insanity !  Your  yonth  will  excuse  you,  fer  <moe. 
But,  ibr  Ch>d's  sake,  and  everything  yon  hoM  dear,  I  pray  yoa  to 
refrain,  and  be  not  again  seen  <xl  a  common  stage ! "  The  temporary 
success  of  the  asprant  for  theatric  fome  alleviated  the  snArings  of  tlw 
distressed  parent,  and  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  advice  of  friends, 
ftnd  ccmsented  that  William  might  occasionally  tread  the  boards,  but 
only  in  the  elevated  walks  of  tragedy.  '*  Let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you,'' 
he  writes,  '' never  to  appear, — no,  not  for  once, —  in  any  comic  act, 
where  the  mimic  tricks  of  a  monkey  are  better  fitted  to  exdte  lau^ 
ter,  and  where  dancing,  singing  and  kissing,  may  be  thought  amuse- 
ment enough  for  a  dollar.  No,  William ;  I  had,  much  as  I  love  yoil, 
rather  follow  you  to  the  grave,  than  to  see  you,  and  myself,  and  my 
Ikmily,  so  disgraced." 

He  appeared  as  Orlando  in  his  own  tragedy,  Deno;  as  Tancred,  in 
Thompson's  Tancred  and  Sigismundi,  Jan.  2, 1797.  He  personated 
Borneo,  and  Octavian,  in  the  Mountaineers,  also,  on  the  Boston  stage. 
The  tide  of  popular  £ivor  eflfected  what  parental  admonition  and 
entreaty  fidled  to  accomplish.  Controversy  with  the  manager  arose, — 
the  applause  which  followed  his  first  efforts  grew  fainter, —  the  fit  of 
romantic  enthusiasm  exhausted  itself, —  and  the  earliest  exertion  of 
reflection  resulted  in  the  determination  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  July,  1797,  he  entered  the  office  of  Levi  Lincoln,  in  Wor- 
cester, as  a  student.  Li  July,  1800,  he  removed  to  Providence, 
where  he  completed  his  studies,  under  Judge  Howell,  and  opened  an 
Mke  in  that  city.  Li  1804  Mr.  White  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
national  independence,  at  Worcester.  Not  finding  business,  and  being 
embarrassed  for  funds,  he  again  resorted  to  the  stage.  Dunlap 
relates,  in  his  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  that,  "  On  the  19tfa 
of  January  a  young  man  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  brought  out  with 
some  promise  of  success,  in  young  Norval.  Curiosity  was  excited, 
ftnd  a  house  of  six  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  obtained.  He  had 
performed  in  Boston,  when  quite  a  boy,  with  that  applause  so 
fi^y  and  often  so  industriously  bestowed  on  such  eflforts ;  had  since 
studied  law,  and  was  at  this  time  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  but  not 
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dflrtiiied  by  nttme  to  flhiM.  EteatteBipfeed  Borneo,  itiAigmfelrtinftflf 
iDprovemeiit;  but  mudi  improvement  was  muitiiig  to  cwnetttHe  Ub 
an  artist"  He  played  Akmso,  in  Cdlombiis;  AimneD,  in  tbe  Bern 
Stratagem;  Theodore,  in  tbe  Court  of  Narbonne;  Elnrtt,  in  dM 
Chrifltian  Snitor ;  and  Altamont,  in  the  Fair  Penitent  In  the  pky 
of  the  Abb£  de  TEp^e  he  Med  altogether  in  the  part  ist  St  Abm^ 
was  hissed,  and  withdrawn  by  his  own  ecmsent, — as  it  was  •wtw^^nrwl 
to  the  public,  "  on  ^finding  the  character  too  difficult"  About  ibis 
time  was  begun,  and  nearly  completed,  a  drama,  with  tiie  title,  "  The 
Conflict  of  Love  and  Patriotism,  or  the  Afficted  Queoi,"  still  pn- 
served  in  manuscript,  and  never  finished.  A  visit  to  Bichmoiid,  Ya., 
where  be  performed  a  few  nights,  was  crowned  with  suooess,  and  be 
designed  to  devote  his  life  to  the  stage.  The  reverse  of  fintona  in 
some  of  his  eflforts  again  cured  the  dramatic  mania.  In  the  sommar 
of  1801  he  returned  to  the  bar,  and  established  himself  at  Rutlaodi 
Worcester  county,  where  some  of  his  rehtives  then  resided,  and  where 
his  &ther,  who  had  become  unfortunate  in  bosinees,  soon  after  removed* 
He  was  married  to  Tamar  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tumet 
of  Rutland.  The  degree  of  eminence  and  emolument  he  attained  as 
counsellor  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  he  sought  a  wider  fidd. 
He  delivered  a  patriotic  oration  at  Rutland,  July  4,  1802.  In  Mayi 
1809,  he  iprepBoei  to  publish  a  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, printed  in  that  year  and  in  1810, —  a  work  useful  in  that 
period,  but  soon  superseded  by  a  revision  of  the  statutes, — and  its 
publication  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  money.  The  severe  but 
witty  comment  of  an  eminent  jurist  on  this  work  was,  that  it  resem- 
bled the  tesselkted  pavement  in  Burke's  description,  "  here  a  little 
Blackstone,  there  a  little  White."  To  superintend  the  printing  of 
this  work,  Mr.  White  removed  to  Boston  in  1810,  and  formed  a  pro- 
fessional engagement  with  David  Everett,  Esq.,  of  brief  continuance. 
It  was  in  the  year  previous  that  Mr.  White  delivered  in  Boston  the 
oration  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  on  which  occasion,  in  the  pro- 
cession, appeared  the  ship  United  States,  full  rigged,  drawn  by  thirte^ 
white  horses,  with  mounted  guns,  and  eight  artillery-men  on  eadi 
side.  In  1810  Mr.  White  pronounced  another  oration  on  the  national 
independence,  at  Hubbardston.  On  the  resignation  of  Judge  Bangs, 
in  1811,  he  was  appointed  County  Attorney,  which  station  he  retained 
until  his  death.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Orafton,  aiyl  in  1813  resided 
at  Worcester,  when  he  published  the  Avowals  of  a  Republican,  being 
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jkiy  tonqiriied  in  fnrty-ei^  ootefo  pagM.  In  1814  Mr.  Wkili 
MDOved  to  Satton,  where  he  mirried  a  eeoond  wifi»,  Soeen  Johoonei^ 
ft  dinghter  o£  Dr.  Stqphen  Monroe,  Aug.  18, 1815.  He  retoned  le 
Woroeeter  in  1816,  and,  dnring  the  last  years  of  his  lift,  oiring  to^a 
orgpoiic  disease, —  the  dropsy, —  a  mortal  paleness  o?enpiead  Us 
eoontenanoe,  and  he  died  May  2, 1818,  aged  41. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  active  and  singiilar  career,  the  impfsss 
iUa  love  of  the  drama  was  his  ruling  passion.  The  Cbrgynan's 
Daog^ter,  hy  Mr.  White,  a  play  fimnded  on  McKeniie's  B&n  of  ikm 
Wotld,  was  first  acted  on  Uie  Boston  stage  Jan.  1, 1810,  was  pok» 
liahad,  and  received  with  great  &vor.  In  December  of  that  year  Mn 
White  produced  The  Poor  Lodger,  a  comedy  (adopting  the  inmtorti 
of  Evelina,  an  exquisite  tale  by  Miss  Barney),  which  was  also  paW 
Ushed.    He  was  an  editor  of  the  National  M^ 

Mr.  Lincoln  remarks  of  him,  in  the  History  of  Worcester,  froaa 
whidi  a  large  portion  of  this  sketch  is  condensed,  that  he  possessed  a 
Hf^  grade  of  talent  whidi  is  called  genius.  In  Mr.  White's  addreassft 
at  die  bar,  there  wercr  splendid  passages  of  eloquence ;  but  they  weva 
unequal, —  although  parts  were  strong,  they  were  not  connected,  wfth 
Iqgioal  method  and  clearness.  His  taste  was  refined  and  coneet 
Greater  constancy  and  perseverance  might  have  raised  him  to  h^ 
rank  in  many  of  the  departments  of  fixrensic  eirortion,  literary  eflbrt,  or 
dramatic  exhibition. 


ALEXANDER  TOWNSEND. 

JULT  4,  1810.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHOBinSS. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Townsend,  we  find  a  happy  allusion  to  a  pre- 
diction advanced  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations :  ''  The  tree  of  our 
republican  liberty,  like  the  fiibled  myrtle  of  ^neas,  sinks  its  roots  in 
blood.  To  agitate  it  extremely,  might  disturb  the  repose  of  our 
ftlhers.    lake  Polydore,  they  would  cry  to  us  finom  the  ground, 

'  That  erery  drop  this  llTing  tree  oontainfl 
Is  kindrsd  Uood,  and  ran  la  patriol&e  vsins.' 

80 
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Let  us  zilly  under  its  brandbai.  Its  lett?ei  are  hediiig  to  Ae 
Transatlantio  genius  long  since  predicted,  when  we  irere  oae  in  gOYcm- 
ment  with  Britain,  that  in  little  more  than  a  centoiy,  perhapfli  Amer* 
ican  taxation  would  be  more  productive  than  British,  and  the  aeai  of 
empire  change." 

''  Biot  robbed  glory  of  scarcelj  a  life,"  says  Mr.  Townsend.  *'  Not 
a  drop  of  the  blood  that  was  poured  out  finr  liberty  could  be  spared  finr 
licentiousness.  Little  mob  violence  disgraced  our  prooeedingB.  The 
din  of  arms  could  not  drown  the  voice  of  law.  Men,  hurrying  on  to 
liberty,  still  stopped  to  do  homage  to  justice.  The  fifth  of  Mardi, 
1770,  while  it  did  much  to  establish  our  independence,  did  mcfn  to 
prove  we  were  worthy  of  it  The  very  soldiers,  viewed  in  the  most 
odious  light,  as  members  of  a  standing  army  quartered  upon  ns  in 
time  of  peace,  whose  fixing  upon  the  populace  prodneed  death  and 
liberty,  were  almost  immediately,  by  that  populace,  and  finr  that  firing, 
solemnly,  deliberately  and  righteously,  acquitted  of  murder.  My 
friends,  this  is  the  greatest  glory  in  our  history,  the  brightest  gem  in 
our  national  diadem.  Brutes  have  passions ;  men  should  govern  them. 
We  have  another  instance.  In  the  temple  of  justice  a  voice  was  after* 
wards  heard:  '  I  will  this  day  die  soldier,  or  sit  judge ;' and  thai  was 
suddenly  expressed  what  since,  thank  God,  has  proved  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  New  England  judiciary." 

Alexander  Townsend  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  son  of  David  Towns- 
end,  formerly  a  watch-maker  in  State-street  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1802,  read  law  under  the  eminent  Samuel  Dexter, 
was  an  attorney  of  Suffolk  bar  in  1806,  and  soon  became  a  counsellor- 
at-law.  He  was  an  unmarried  man.  After  the  delivery  of  the  oration 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  following  sentiment  was  given  for  the 
orator  of  the  day,  by  the  president,  at  the  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall : 
^'  May  the  principles  he  has  this  day  eulogized  long  have  the  support 
of  his  talents  and  his  eloquence."  Mr.  Townsend  gave,  on  this  occa- 
sion, "  Faneuil  Hall :  May  it  never  rock  to  sleep  the  independence  it 
created." 

Mr.  Townsend  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Boston ;  and  was 
proprietor  of  the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  originally  a  dark,  unsightly  build- 
ing, which  he  remodelled  in  handsome  style ;  and,  when  advertising 
the  edifice  to  let,  informed  those  who  complained  that  the  building 
was  deficient  in  light  that  they  had  better  blame  their  eyes  than  the 
edifice.    Mr.  Townsend  was  warmly  interested  in  the  political  topics 
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of  Aaidqr,  and  fteqneDtly  et^nged  in  tetife  debate  tl  Fanmiil  BUB; 
but  IrtB  not  a  popular  sped^er,  more  becaoae  of  hk  nnooatli,  dedamar 
tatj  maimer,  than  hr  irant  of  forcible  argament    He  died  in 
tcm,  April  18, 1885,  aged  51  yeara. 


DANIEL  WALDO  LINCOLN. 

JULY  4,  1810.    FOR  T^B  BUKEBR  HILL  ASSOGIATIOK. 

Was  son  of  Levi  Lincoln,  and  bom  in  Worcester,  March  2,  ITM ; 
gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1803,  on  which  occasion  he  deliipwed 
a  poem  on  '^  Bene?olence."  He  studied  law  with  his  fiither,  setded 
in  Portland,  Me.,  and  was  appointed  by  Ck>v.  Sullivan  the  coimty 
attorney  of  Cumberland ;  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1810,  and  retonied 
to  PorUand  in  1813.  The  early  decease  of  the  beautiful  SCss  Cald- 
well, of  Worcester,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  shortened  his  days.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Governor  Lincoln.     He  died  April  17,  1815. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Association  was  originated  on  the  brow  of  the 
battle-field,  in  Charlestown,  July  4,  1808,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  selectmen  of  Boston  to  permit  the  Rq[>ub- 
lican  party  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the  celebration  of  our  national 
independence,  thus  subjecting  them  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
church,  or  public  hall,  for  several  years;  which  elicited  the  forth- 
coming sentiment  at  the  public  festival,  July  4,  1810,  after  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  oration  by  D.  W.  Lincoln  :  "  The  Republican  Onitor  of  the 
Day :  Well  might  his  enemies  endeavor  to  obstruct  his  passage  to  a 
rostrum ;  the  name  of  Cicero  was  not  more  dreadful  to  the  Catilines  of 
Rome  than  is  that  of  Lincoln  to  the  Essex  Junto." 

The  oration  pronounced  this  day,  and  another,  delivered  at  Worces* 
ter,  July  4,  1808,  are  the  only  printed  memorials  of  this  writer  of  fine 
rhetorical  power.  *^  Tyrants,  beware !  "  commences  our  orator,  in  the 
peroration.  ^^Dare  not  to  invade  the  sacred  rights  chartered  to 
nature's  children  by  nature's  God  !  Dare  not  to  provoke  the  ven- 
geance of  valor,  the  indignation  of  virtue,  the  anathema  of  Heaven ! 
Restrain  the  savage  myrmidons  of  thy  power  from  the  sacrilegious 
violation  of  peace,  the  prostration  of  law,  the  destruction  of  estate,  and 
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the  sacrifice  of  life !  Such  were  llie  dictates  of  Teaeon,  ere  uamaig 
pride  trampled  on  the  prerogativefl  and  hnmnnitiea  of  fieemen.  Budi 
were  the  arguments  of  justice,  ere  legislatiye  Toradty  wrested  finon 
the  stubborn  hand  of  Ubor  the  wages  of  toOsome  indnatry.  Siidi 
were  the  petitions  of  loyalty,  ere  wanton  cruelty  had  curdled  the 
mantling  blood  of  kindred  aflfection,  or  annulled  the  hallowed  oUigntioD 
of  filial  submission.  Such  were  the  entreaties  of  humanity,  ere  tiio 
ministers  of  royal  barbarity  were  unleashed,  ere  ruin  revelled  «t  Ui 
harvest  home,  or  death  celebrated  his  camiyaL"  There  were  proecait  al 
its  delivery  John  Adams,  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  and  Govemar  Geny, 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  H.  O.  Otis,  Presideiitof 
the  Senate,  and  Perez  Morton,  Speaker  of  the  House.  Witiwil 
doubt,  the  abrupt  outbreak  of  the  orator  prompted  the  men  of  poiwer 
to  gaze  at  him,  as  the  audience  involuntarily  cast  their  eyes  upen 
them,  desiring  to  know  who  were  rebuked.  We  will  cite  anodber 
passage  from  the  one  at  this  date,  in  which  our  orator  enlarges  on  tiio 
direful  effects  of  party  strife :  '^  like  the  enchantment  of  Circe's  bale- 
ful cup,  party  spirit  has  transformed  mankind,  unmoulding  reeeon^ 
mintage.  It  has  frozen  the  current  of  the  heart,  and  paralyied  the 
pulses  of  love.  Friendship  meets  a  stranger  in  forgotten  sympathy; 
fraternity  turns  aside  from  alienated  affection;  and  parental  tendenMSS 
petrifies  in  filial  estrangement.  The  demon  of  party  qpirit  has  per- 
vaded even  to  the  penetralia,  and  subverted  the  altars  of  the  PenaleSi 
while,  enthroned  on  the  ruins,  he  triumphs  in  domestic  discord.  PMy 
spirit  has  invaded  places  most  sacred,  reverend  and  holy;  has  pol- 
luted the  judgment-seat,  and  pro&ned  the  temples  of  the  Most  Hi^ 
History  points  to  her  sanguine  leaf,  the  mournful  memorial  of  party 
rage.  See  Marius'  spear  reeking  with  gore !  Behold,  expiring  breath 
lingers  on  Sylla's  blade !  Can  the  drops  be  numbered  that  fiill  from 
Julius'  sword?  Can  the  stains  be  scoured  from  Antonius'  helml 
Mark  the  rose  dripping  with  blood,  where  brother  fiills  beneath  a 
brother's  hand,  where  man  is  unhumanized,  and  the  savage  is  fleshed 
in  kindred  carnage !  Father  of  mercies !  let  not  sudi  be  the  destiny 
of  my  country !  Let  not  the  evening  star  go  down  in  blood !  Educa- 
tion can  unlock  the  clasping  charm,  and  tbaw  the  murmuring  spell  of 
party  spirit.  By  informing  man  how  little  man  can  know,  it  will 
relax  the  dogmatical  pertinacity  of  ignorance,  and  infuse  a  temper  of 
candor  and  kind  conciliation ;  not  the  obsequious  conciliation  whidi 
receives  and  adopts  errors,  but  that  which  forgives  them." 
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JAMES  SAVAGE. 

JULT  4,  mi.    VOB  TBM  TOWN  AOTBOBIIIBB. 

Jx  the  perontion  of  the  doqnent  perfonnanoe  of  Mr.  Sayage,  w% 
Iittf#  a  lemoDstnooe  ag^unst  tbe  commercial  encroachmeiitB  of  Nqpo- 
kon,  at  tlie  Tory  period  when  he  was  the  moat  powerfiil  deapot  in  the 
irorld,  which  evinces  a  manly  and  patriotic  spirit 

'^Can  we  be  dehded,  my  countrymen,"  says  Ifr.  Savage,  "oat  of 
our  liberties  by  him  who  annoonoes  that  ^ihe  Americans  cannot  hes- 
itate as  to  the  part  which  they  are  to  take;'  who  declares  that  ^wo 
oiight,either  to  tear  to  pieces  the  act  of  our  independence,'  or  cdncide 
with  his  plans;  who  implicitly  calls  our  administration  'men  with* 
oat  jost  political  views,  withoat  honor,  without  energy;'  and  who 
threiteas  them  '  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fight  finr  interest,  after 
having  ref osed  to  fight  for  honor '  1  Shall  the  empercMr,  who  is  no  kss 
veised  in  the  tactics  of  desolation  than  in  the  vocabnlary  of  insult  and 
the  promises  of  perfidy,  deceive  our  government  by  assertions  that  'His 
Majesty  loves  the  Americans,' —  their  prosperity  and  their  commerce 
are  within  the  scope  of  his  policy?  We  knew  before  that  his  political 
magasine  contains  rattles  for  babies,  as  well  as  whips  for  cowards. 
Our  commerce  has,  indeed,  long  been  within  the  scope  of  his  policy,  as 
our  merchants  and  mariners  will  forever  remember.  His  Majesty,  no 
doubt,  does  love  the  Americans,  as  the  butcher  delights  in  the  lamb  he 
is  about  to  slaughter,  as  the  tiger  courts  the  kid  he  would  mangle  and 
devour.  For  such  promises,  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  of  interest,  of 
peace,  of  liberty,  and  of  hope,  is  required.  For  such  promises,  some 
are  willing  to  stir  up  former  national  antipathies,  and,  when  these  are 
too  weak  for  their  purpose,  to  employ  new  artifices  of  treachery,  to 
excite  the  passions  of  those  who  are  slow  to  reason ;  while  others  pro- 
mote the  design  by  reproaching  opponents  with  idle  words,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  empty  menaces.  If  Heaven  has  abandoned  us  to  be 
so  deceived  into  ruin,  on  some  future  anniversary  of  our  national  exist- 
ence we  may  exclaim,  with  Antony,  in  the  bitterness  of  despair: 

'  They  tell  us  His  our  birthday,  and  we  'II  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  Badness  ; 
'T  b  what  the  day  deserres  that  gaTe  ns  breath. 
Wl^  were  we  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
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Hoof  ia  te  fidii,  and  blftiiaf  M  «•  tevdltd* 

Tm  aQ  our  flr«B  iran  ip«Bt»  and  then  «Mt  davBWudi 

To  be  tn)d  4»l  l|j  GhBtar  r 

"Without  ad?0rtiiig  to  the  politioal  qneBtionB  of  oar  own  gufm^ 
ment,  we  have,  my  feUow-dtiseDs,  a  criterion  by  whkdi  to  distrngakh 
the  sai^xirterB  of  American  independence.  Tbej  who  behoH  wMk 
indifference  the  fireedom  of  other  natioDs  prostrated  are  no 
oar  own.  One  conntiy  after  another,  in  melancholy  and  rapid 
cession,  is  absorbed  in  the  imperial  vortex;  and  some  of  our 
are  led,  by  the  enmity  against  England  which  they  are  inBlmeteJ  t» 
cherish,  to  exult  in  these  forewamingB  of  our  destruction.  Sbafl  A» 
delusion  be  corrected?  Shall  we  feel  that  our  own  exktenoo 
arded,  when  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  Ni^ea,  and  Spain, 
into  the  heated  mass  of  French  power,  like  the  towering  i 
of  the  pole,  as  they  float  towards  the  south?  Shall  our  rakn ' 
scorn  till  they  merit  it,'  and  lose  the  inheritance  of  valor  by  the 
dients  of  imbecility  ?  Shall  they  adhere  to  error  till  it  beoomea 
son?  Ardent  as  is  my  execration  of  the  cowardly  policy  that 
without  resistance  to  degradation,  I  should  more  eaniesUy  abbor  Aa 
alliance  in  which  many  apprehend  that  we  are  irrevocably  bomt 
Every  part  of  our  body  that  was  sensible  to  pain  has  smarted  withlli' 
lash  of  French  enmity;  but  the  si^  and  groans  of  Europe,  from  til 
Baltic  to  the  Hellespont,  witness  the  exquisite  torments  infliolad  by 
their  friendship.  Let  the  spirit  of  our  fiithers  be  evoked  from  thrir 
tombs,  to  recall  their  posterity  to  the  recollection  of  their  honoralib 
origin,  to  the  vindication  of  their  ancient  glory.  There  is,  we  hope,  a 
redeeming  spirit  in  the  people,  which  will  restore  dignity  to  gown- 
ment  and  prosperity  to  the  country, —  which  will  bring  us  back  to  dw 
principles  of  better  times,  and  the  practice  of  Washington, —  whidi  wiU 
assert  our  independence  wherever  the  enterprise  of  our  commeroe  has 
been  exhibited,  and  make  it  lasting  and  incorruptible  as  the  private 
virtues  of  our  countrymen." 

The  ancestor  of  James  Savage,  who  was  Maj.  Thomas  Savage,  oaaM 
to  Boston  from  St  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  April,  1635,  in  the  ah^ 
Planter,  NicTrarice,  master ;  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and 
a  founder  of  the  Old  South  Church.  He  was  one  of  those  who  under- 
took, in  1673,  to  erect  a  barricade  in  Boston  harbor,  for  security  againat 
a  fleet  then  expected  from  Holland ;  out  of  which  grew,  in  less  than 
forty  years,  the  Long  Wharf,  a  small  portion  of  whioh  has  oontinnid 
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^  the  property  of  aome  of  Ms  ilmmmlkm^  Iht  fhdier  of 
Tage  was  Habijali}  a  meroluttit  of  Boston,  who  nuurried  Bluh 
lighter  of  John  Tudor,  whoee  ren^enoe  was  in  TIHnter-etaniel^ 
Ath  side,  ofqpoaite  the  CommoD,  where  the  mbject  of  tfiii  out* 
bom,  July  18, 1784.  His  mother  died  befiore  he  was  imt 
age,  and  he  early  entered  Derby  Academy,  in  Hinghaaij 
d  tuition  of  Ahner  Linooln,  and  Washington  Academy,  al 
Ma,  under  Daniel  P.  Upton.  He  graduated  at  Harvaid 
1 1803,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  an  oration  in  EngjUh  en 
nage  of  Grenius.  Mr.  Savage  engaged  in  the  study  of  law 
» late  Chief  Justice  Parker,  Samuel  Dexter,  and  William  But* 
1  entered  Suflfolk  bar,  January,  1807 ;  previous  to  which  he 
member  of  the  Boston  Anthology  Society,  and  was  its  seeve- 
anuary  of  that  year;  and  being,  previous  to  this  period,  in 
health,  he  visited,  with  his  relative  and  devoted  friend,  Yfi^ 
or,  Jr.,  in  1805,  the  islands  of  Martinique,  Domimque,  St 
St  Domingo,  and  Jamaica.  He  was  an  original  &under  in4 
riber  of  the  Boston  Atheumum,  in  the  same  year, 
nvage  was,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  an  editor  of  die 
Anthology,  whidi  was  the  first  purely  literary  periodical  in 
^d,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Anthology  Society,  a  lit- 
b  of  many  of  our  finest  scholars,  which  met  at  private  dweD- 
after  supper  devoted  their  time  to  literary  criticisms  and 
liscusaions  on  polite  literature,  theology,  and  varied  contro- 
iVlien  this  periodical  was  discontinued,  in  1811,  New  England 
3ut  a  literary  review  of  like  character;  and  it  was  not  until 
t  the  North  American  Review,  like  a  phoenix,  arose  fiK>m  its 
igbated  by  such  scions  of  the  parent  dub  as  William  Tudor 
iam  S.  Shaw,  to  which  review  Mr.  Savage  was  a  contributor, 
is,  in  the  pages  of  the  Anthology,  a  curious  controvert 
Dr.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminster,  on  the 
Gray  as  a  poet  This  dispute  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
IS  between  the  romantic  and  classical  schools  in  literature,  says 
rapher  of  Buckminster.  Dr.  Gardiner  maintains,  with  dry 
^  that  Pope's  is  the  only  true  model  for  real  poetry.  The 
'  an  allusion  to  this  controversy  is  to  introduce  an  anecdote 
y  Mr.  Savage,  then  a  member  of  the  society.  ''  Controveray," 
'  sprang  up  in  the  dub,  on  the  literary  nature  of  Gray's  Odea ; 
rar  be^  with  a  burlesque  ode  to  Winter,  by  our  president,  Bev. 
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X  8.  X  Oaidmer,  irlio  fbDowed  it  up  wHli  one  on  SmniDeri  dio  in  Ae 
Andiology.  Li  the  aame  nomber,  Bndaningter  gave  a  fcidble  dufaw 
of  the  imageiy  and  epHhetB  of  the  poet,  whkdi  the  next  moiidi  w 
leplied  to  by  the  aflHuhnt^  and  in  the  foUowing  nnmber  ma  atnoglh- 
ened  bj  the  other  side ;  and  thisaleoTTaflooimtenctedbyaiioCihflrptf- 
ody  of  the  lyrio  inspiration,  in  whieh  Gray's  Odes  nere  ouioatiireA 
A  fourth  attempt  at  the  Indicrons,  by  our  prerident,  contained  some- 
thing nngoardedly  personal  fixmi  the  satirist  to  his  antagonist,  nUek 
produced  strong  thoogh  silent  emotions  of  sympathy  in  many  of  dv 
party.  In  an  instant,  the  writer  threw  the  inconsiderate  dliinon  into 
the  fire.  From  that  moment,  no  alhision  was  made  in  the  dob  to 
Gray's  merits." 

In  1806,  when  Mr.  Sayage  was  a  candidate  fixr  the  degree  of  Blasler 
of  Arts,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  progress  and  adTancement  of  con- 
meroe;  and  in  1812  he  pronounced  the  Fhi BetaEaiqpa  oration.  Mr. 
Sayage  was  elected  a  State  representatiTe  several  times,  first  in  1812; 
to  the  State  Senate,  first  in  1826 ;  to  the  Executive  Council,  first  m 
1880,  and  is  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College.  In  1819  Mr.  Ssfi^ 
visited  Demarara.  He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  first  in 
1828,  to  the  board  of  Aldermen,  first  in  1827,  and  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. In  April,  1828,  Sir.  Savage  married  EHsabeth  Otis,  widow 
of  James  Otis  Lincoln,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  George  Stilfanan,  of 
Machias,  Me.,  an  cSker  of  the  Revolution ;  by  whom  he  had  one  sod, 
James,  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  IVof.  William  E 
Sogers,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1849 ;  another  daughter  maniod 
AmoB  Binney,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Savage  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention  on  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  in  1820,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  debates.  In 
a  discussion  on  education,  he  remarked,  the  common  schools  are  the 
children  of  religion,  and  religion  not  the  child  of  town-sdiools.  He 
hoped  that  the  children  would  never  succeed  to  destroy  their  mother. 
An  abstract  of  his  excellent  speech  against  religious  tests  ai^pears  in 
the  printed  journal  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Savage  published,  in  the  year  1825,  The  ESstory  of  New  Eng- 
land firom  1680  to  1649,  by  John  Winthrop,  first  Governor  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Massachusetts  Bay,  fi:om  his  original  manuscripts :  with  Notes 
to  illustrate  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  concerns,  the  geography,  settle- 
ment,  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  lives  and  manners  of 
tiie  principal  planters.    The  learned  Notes  of  Mr.  Savage  to  this  woik 


P  efw*  nnk  him  among  ihe  moit  profiraiid  taliqiDaricB  of  his  oonn^ 
p  But  would  it  detract  from  the  reputed  candor  of  Mr.  Sa?age^ 
oold  tlie  Notes  to  a  new  edition  of  this  work  be  (entirely  divested  of 
I  own  expression  of  sectarian  feeling?  •  Whenever  Mr.  Savage  haa 
troduoed  a  new  reading,  he  haa  accompanied  it  with  a  note  of  ref- 
ence  to  the  ccmrespoDding  word  or  sentence  in  the  original,  whidi  is 
lerted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Who  will  suppose  that  Gov.  Way' 
vop  could  say,  in  speaking  of  a  night  which  he  waa  obliged  to  paa 
r  the  woods  in  consequence  of  losing  his  way,  that  it  waa  throu^ 
od*s  mercy  a  weary  night,  instead  of  a  warm  night;  or,  that  one 
oddle,  an  honest  man  of  Salem,  was  drowned  while  running  wood  in 
canoe,  instead  of  carrying  wood ;  or,  lastly,  that  aU  breeches  were 
^  up,  and  the  church  saved  from  ruin  beyond  all  esqpeotation, 
stead  of  breaches?  The  goodsense  and  impartiality  of  Mr.  Savage'i 
laments  form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  strong  and  unqnalifigd  par- 
ijity  too  often  extended  by  editors  towards  authors  if hom  they  have 
bored  to  render  fiunous. 

The  last  days  of  James  Savage  are  devoted  to  antiquarian  research. 
During  the  summer  of  1842,"  says  he,  '^  in  a  visit  to  England,  I  waa 
iiefly  occupied  with  searching  for  materials  to  illustrate  our  eaify 
tnals ;  and,  although  disappointment  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
me  sanguine  expectations,  yet  labor  was  followed  by  success  in  sev* 
aL  Accident  threw  in  my  way  richer  acquisitions,  which  wera 
pured  with  diligence."  These  comprise  gleanings  from  New  Eng- 
nd  history,  extending  along  one  hundred  pages  in  the  Massachusetts 
istorical  Collections,  of  names  of  early  settlers,  extracts  from  records^ 
id  an  account  of  rare  books  and  tracts  written  in  New  England.  May 
e  shade  of  Prince  environ  our  antiquary !  His  last,  best  days  are 
tensely  devoted,  both  by  day  and  sometimes  to  the  last  hour  of  ni^t, 

preparing  an  elaborate  work  exhibiting  the  early  genealqgy  of  the 
!Bt  settlers  of  New  England ;  and  no  subtle  divine  or  civilian  ever 
Dowed  up  the  minutest  point  of  doubt  with  more  conscientious  regard 

accuracy,  which  will  render  him  the  most  eminent  genealogist  in 
merica.  The  very  exordium  to  the  oration  of  Mr.  Savage,  at  the 
ad  of  this  article,  exhibits  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind ;  for  he 
ys :  ^'  If  the  accidental  advantage  of  generous  birth  may  well  be  a 
use  of  congratulation  to  an  individual,  how  greatly  ou^t  we  to 
nit,  my  countrymen,  on  a  review  of  our  national  origin !  Descended 
m  the  only  people  to  whom  Heaven  haa  afiorded  the  eiyoyment  of 
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IBMrtyi  with  ft  W€ll4Milaii6od  gOTefimwiifci  1)i0  ttBtfS  of 
oonliiiiiBixM  in  sd  ago  of  gsDcral  nfiiMiiifiiiti  in  %  MiMii  of 
peace,  onr  &fhen  began  the  oontrorenj  whieh  ended  in  tihn 
Ofeni  that  we  this  dajoelebrate." 

Mr.  Savage  paUidhed,  in  the  New  England  Magwiiw  ftr  IWi  • 
ffiatory  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Gonstitation  of  MtBoaolmaatlii  m  p*- 
ftnnanoe  of  great  merit  In  the  paragraph  on  popular 
in  the  Leg^ktore,  of  whidi  he  had  been  a  member^  he 
"  Twenty  yean  ago  I  had  a  right  to  a  seat  here,  when  the 
tires  were  seven  hnndred;  and  one  town  &v(n:ed  the 
with  its  delegate  whose  oonstitaentswere  so  few  tfiat,had  hi  equal  pn- 
portion  throng  the  State  been  allowed  to  show  equal  kindneaa,  the 
ber  woold  have  exceeded  five  thonsand  and  three  hundred, 
might  have  been  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr*  Kahn,  A» 
doorkeqper,  performed  Us  anzions  duty ;  and  he  would  perinfi  ham 
urreverently  said,  that  the  members  had  been  subjected  to  ihe 
which  carcasses  undergo  fix)m  the  inspector-genoral  of 

^'  In  the  diminution  of  the  State,  by  the  loss  of  Maine," 
Mr.  Savage,  in  a  note,  '^  the  relative  weight  of  Hull  has 
Instead  of  one  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twentiedi,  il  is 
one  three  thousand  and  ei^^teenth  of  the  whole.    But  it  has  tmk  fti 
representative  since,  and  I  presume  never  had  before."    Tlia  wtf* 
known  accuracy  of  Mr.  Savage  is  proverbial    We  know  not  die  Mi 
of  more  scrupulous  nicety ;   but  in  this  point  of  Hull  he  is  off  ka 
guard.    The  editor  of  tfiis  work,  beii^  descended  of  the  fioufosHdl 
peninsula,  of  which  is  an  dd  saying,  ^'As  goes  Hull,  so  goes  Ihi 
State,"  feels  some  ambition  that  its  representation  be  accurately  alalid. 
1%e  General  Court  records  show  that  HuU  sent  John  Loring  aa  ila  iip- 
resentative  in  1692 ;  the  veneraMe  Benjamin  Gushing  in  1810 ;  mi 
since  1812,  Samuel  Loring,  the  justice  of  Hull,  who  was  also  of  the 
house  in  the  two  years  previous.    The  focetious  editor  of  die  Boston 
Oourier,  Mr.  Eettelle,  whose  qvrightly  articles  over  the  mgu^btn  of 
Ptoqnng  Tom  at  Hull  have  extended  its  fiune,  said  of  thia  wateiBg- 
place :  ^'  While  stands  the  Pickerebeum,  Hull  stands ;  when  foUa  te 
Plckereheum,  Hull  fidls ;  and  when  Hull  fiJls,  then  roof  and  rafter 
ef  Boston  town  come  tumbling  after." 

One  of  the  most  profound  instances  of  antiquarian  researoh  in  Ji 
flavage  i^pears  in  his  argument  on  anoioit  and  modem  datingi 
fffiaing  the  report  of  a  ootnmittee  of  the  PQgrim  Soeietyi  of  wUoh  ha  waa 
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y  (A  ihe  ^aBlnn  of  the  day  to  btotwirod  m  that  of  tlie 
Jwdii^  of  the  Flymoatk  Filgrimf .    It  has  been  stated  that  the  Hod. 
J«dgs  Daw  urged  an  attention  to  this  subjeot  in  the  jear  1880,  beuqg 
of  opinion  that  the  date  was  Deo.  21,  instead  of  the  daj  nsnally  ode- 
tttated.    Moreover,  it  is  stated  in  the  Perpetual  Calendar  for  Old  and 
mew  Style,  prepared  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Bhurtlefl^  printed  in  1848 : 
^^Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  on  Monday,  the  11th  day 
€f  Deeembar,  1620,  0.  S.    By  the  New  Style,  this  occurrence  would 
be  OD  Monday,  Dee.  21, 1620,  and  not  on  Dec.  22,  as  was  erroneously 
rtbpted  at  Plymouth,  at  the  first  celebration  of  that  OTont    Thiseixor 
■rose  by  adopting  the  correction  of  eleven  days,  in  use  after  the  year 
1700,  it  not  being  noticed  that  this  event  happened  in  the  previous  cen- 
tnj,  when  ten  days  only  were  required."    The  protracted  ezistiBg 
Awbti  on  diis  pmnt  induced  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth  to 
af{MiBt  a  comnuttee,  Dec.  15, 1849,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  od- 
atfating  in  future  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  21st  day  of 
December,  instead  of  the  22d  day.    The  learned  report,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Savage,  tending  to  establish  the  former  date,  was  unanimously 
•eeepted  by  the  committee ;  and  accepted  unaninMusIy,  also,  by  the 
VUgrim  Society,  May  27,  1850.    Mr.  Savage  enlarges,  moreover,  in 
Ais  document,  which  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  on  mistakes  in  relation  to  the  date  of 
tte  surrender  of  Louisburg,  to  the  date  of  the  landing  of  Endicott,  in 
Bilem,  of  the  landing  of  Winthrop  in  Gharlestown,  of  the  naming  of 
Bsston,  which  Judge  Davis  ascertained  in  1880,  and  to  the  mistake  of 
iie  Historical  Society  r^arding  the  period  of  the  confederation  of  the 
bur  New  England  colonies.    And,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Savage  very  pleas- 
mAj  remarks :  ''  Why  should  we  celebratea  day  later,  for  that  of  our 
lidien'  landing?    The  truth  should  be  good  enough  for  us ;  and  that 
is  the  only  reason  for  preference  of  one  day  to  another.     When,  by 
hibit,  the  right  day  has  become  the  day  of  reverence,  it  will  be  won- 
iBMd  why  the  wrong  was  so  often  observed."    Indeed,  we  cannot  leave 
Ads  tubject  without  noticing  an  error  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
EhMiety,  alluded  to  in  the  Perpetual  Calendar,  in  adopting  Oct  28, 
M82,  as  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  for  the 
Hmual  meeting  of  the  society,  instead  of  Oct  21,  which  was  the  actual 
late,  and  arising  fix)m  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Society. 
W^  hope  this  investigation  will  prevont  the  recurrence  of  similar 
,  and,  with  Shakspeare, — 
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•<  LH '1  ta»  a»  imteni  l|j  a»  ftnnid  toy } 
For  we  are4)ld,  ud  on  our  qiiidk'it  dacww 
The  Inaudible  and  noiedeM  ibot  of  time 
flteala,  eve  we  can  eflbet  them.** 

Mr.  Savage  is  a  man  of  untiring  indnstry.  He  pnpaied  dM 
index  to  the  Ancient  Charter  and  Laws  of  MaaBacfaoaetti  Bty^  aid 
revised  the  work  finr  the  press,  published  in  1814.  He  edited  Pilej's 
works,  and  the  press-work  of  American  State  papers,  in  teaa  voIum% 
selected  by  John  Qnincy  Adams.  He  is  president  of  the  Miiiarhi 
setts  Historical  Society,  and  editor  of  a  few  volumes  of  its  Fwrfrrtiml 
Collections,  and  contributor  of  many  valuable  articles  in  that  mxk^ 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society; 
and  is  a  vice-president,  and  has  been  treasurer,  of  the  IVovident  Inali- 
tution  for  Savings  in  Boston,  of  whidi  he  was  the  principal  origyutei 
on  its  foundation,  in  1816. 


HENRY  ALEXANDER  SCAMMELL  DEARBORN. 

JULY  4,  1811.    FOR  THB  BUNKER  HILL  A8B0GIATION. 

In  this  performance  of  QetL  Dearborn,  delivered  in  the  presence  aha 
of  the  State  executive,  he  remarks :  "  On  Bunker's  ever-memoraUe 
heights  was  first  displayed  the  lofty  spirit  of  invincible  patriotism  whieh 
impelled  the  adventurous  soldier  to  brave  the  severest  hardships  rf  die 
tented  field,  and  endure  in  northern  climes  the  rugged  toils  of  war, 
uncanopied  from  the  boreal  storm  and  rude  inclemencies  rf  CaoadiaB 
winters.  On  that  American  Thermopylie,  where,  wn^t  in  the  din 
smoke  of  wanton  conflagration,  fought  the  assembled  sovereigns  ^i  their 
native  soil,  the  everlasting  bulwarks  of  fireedom,  and  thrice  rolled  baek 
the  tremendous  tide  of  war,  was  evinced  that  unconquerable  intrepid- 
ity, that  national  ardor  and  meritorious  zeal,  which  secured  victory  oa 
the  plains  of  Saratoga,  stormed  the  ramparts  of  Yorktown,  and  bore 
the  bannered  eagle  in  triumph  fix)m  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  die 
furthest  confines  of  the  wilderness. 

'^  By  that  destructive  battle  were  awakened  the  most  exalted  hucfA-^ 
ties  of  the  mind.    Reason,  unrestrained,  burst  fertfa  in  the  plenitiide 
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nalb  of  davidi  inoaxoeratiooi  and  trampled  on  the  hoken  ohains  of 
regal  bondage.  The  vast  feaooroes  of  an  emandpaied  people  were 
oaDed  into  generous  exertion.  An  enthoaiaatio  spirit  of  independenoe 
^bwed  in  enarj  breast,  and  spread  the  unoontaminated  sentiments  of 
swiilatii^  freemen  over  the  broad  extent  of  an  exasperated  repnbSo. 
The  vnited  energies  of  a  virtuous  people  were  strennooslj  directed  to 
the  eftotoal  accomplishment  of  national  independence.  Daring  fluM 
poitentoas  times  were  achieved  the  most  honorable  deeds  whidh  are 
iveribed  on  the  ever-dining  records  of  &me.  Stimulated  by  aooumii* 
blaig  wrongs,  and  elated  b j  the  purest  feeKngs  of  anticipated  sucoeaSi 
ii»  disastrous  events  could  check  the  progress  of  their  arms, —  no  &•» 
cfattting  aUurements  deflect  fhem  from  that  honorable  path  whidi  iStuj 
had  sworn  to  pursue,  or  perish  in  the  hasardous  attempt  Inspired  fagr 
the  guardian  genius  of  Liberty,  no  barriers  could  oppose  their  inqpet- 
Qous  career.  Like  the  ^  Pontic  Sea,  whose  icy  current  and  compnl- 
sive  course  ne'er  fisels  retiring  ebb,'  the  irrefluent  tide  of  freedom  rdls 
unrestrained.  By  the  courageous  virtue  of  our  illustrious  heroes  were 
secured  those  inestimable  blessings  which  we  have  since  enjoyed.  To 
the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  are  we  indelyted  for  all 
those  distinguished  privileges  which  place  the  dtisens  of  the  Unitai 
States  beyond  the  predatory  vengeance  of  ruthless  oppression.  This 
invaluable  inheritance  is  the  prize  of  slaughter  acquired  by  the  lives 
of  contending  freemen,  secured  with  the  blood  of  battling  patriots." 

The  fiUher  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  who  was  in  the  batde  of  Bunker 
HiU,  and  a  captain  in  Col.  Stark's  regiment,  relates  that,  being  desti* 
tate  of  ammunition,  the  regiment  formed  in  front  of  a  house  occupied 
as  an  arsenal,  where  each  man  received  a  gill-cup  full  of  powder,  fifteen 
balls,  and  one  flint.  The  several  captains  were  then  ordered  to  marbh 
their  companies  to  their  respective  quarters,  and  make  up  their  powder 
and  baU  into  cartridges,  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.  As  there 
w«re  scarcely  two  muskets  in  a  company  of  equal  caJibre,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  size  of  the  balls  for  many  of  them ;  and  as  but  a 
BsettU  proportion  of  the  men  had  cartridge-boxes,  the  remainder  made 
use,  of  powder-horns  and  ball-poudies.  Every  platoon-ofBcer  was 
engaged  in  discharging  his  own  musket,  and  left  his  men  to  fire  as 
they  pleased,  but  never  without  a  sure  aim  at  some  particular  object 
He  did  not  see  a  man  quit  his  post  during  the  action;  and  did  not 
bdieve  a sing^  soldier  who  wu  brou^  into  thafield fled  until  the 
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in  1808.     Bi 
oond  bis  comB  vidi 

afOoLWillMilLLi^ 
IfarS^lMT.    HebaenMfteoM. 

«rife  portoTBostai  mlSlI, 
kt  iiii.^itil  ma  the  iiniiMlMirt  «r  Diwid  Htt- 
ISaO.  GcB.  Ihntem  ddiiwrf  Ike  oration  on  otnr  utml 
J«lj4.  1311,  fir  AeBnkerHmAflBoditioii;  vhkl, 
vi&  the  BciMbficui  Sodetr.  iKve  Mugud  in  a  new  societf,  coUeA  Ai 
W«Ui«taoSodetT,ofwU^CWkoHoodw»Aefinlpra^^  Hi 
m  mmmMiipr  of  the  Anoent  and  HooonUe  ArtiDerj  Campujj  in 
1816;  w»  bffigndier-geiienl  of  the  BfagichMCtts  militia,  m  1814; 
wm  a  member  from  Boxbniy  of  te  oooTontioo  hr  reriaiig  the  Sute 


coiBtitiitioD,  1820.  He  w»  a  Bofzbny  leivmentiitiTe  in  1880;  ef 
Ae  Goreniors  Coandl,  of  te  Sliile  Senate,  from  Norfolk,  1881,  oi 
a  member  of  Congrees  in  18S2.  He  vaa  also  tiie  adjntant  gmml 
of  MttsachaeeCIs,  1835.  In  184T  Gen.  Deaibom  was  the  eeeoai 
eleeied  Mayor  of  Rozbmy,  wfaidi  station  he  honored  to  the  day  of  Mi 
deoeaee,  July  29,  1851. 

The  reports  of  the  speeches  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  in  the  jonmalof  the 
eonyentkm  of  1820,  evince  foroe  of  argammt  and  pditical  aagaoi^. 
In  Us  speech  on  relipoos  tests,  he  remarked  that  political  opinisns 
were  not  subject  to  a  test, — why  should  those  npon  religion  be  snbjeet  la 
any?  They  had  no  ri^t  to  compel  a  man  to  dirow  open  the  portab 
ef  the  mind,  and  discover  his  friigious  sentiments.    He  trasted 
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■heie  iras  no  awllioriij  fer  it  in  the  BcripUireB ;  md  it  wai  not  wM 
the  diufd  dentvy  tliat  penoos  naed  to  diil  oAoeB  ware  raqnired  %b 
hriiov^  in  any  psriiciilar  rdigious  oneed.  He  had  heatd  it  and  that 
ttia  test  will  exclnde  immoral  and  wicked  men  fiom  offioe.  Heaaked 
■  a»A  had  been  the  efiect  of  teste  in  other  oonntriea.  Theoftrofa 
iaqpire  had  indooed  prinoea  to  erosa  themselveB,  or  to  throw  off  their 
nH^gianee  to  the  F6pe,  just  as  aoited  thdhr  views  of  aggrandiiemeat 
in  Kngland  a  man  goes  to  take  the  aaerament,  not  to  repent  of  hia 
aim,  bat  beeaase  he  is  chosen  First  Lord  of  the  Treasnrj.  The  Dee^ 
lantkm  of  Indq)endenoe  wUdi  piodaims,  and  the  United  States  oon- 
fltitatioii  whidi  prescribes,  oar  rights,  reqonre  no  test  —  no  reaaan 
IH^nires  a  test  in  Ae  State  censtitation. 

M  The  origin  of  the  Rural  Cemetery  at  Monnt  Anbom  may  be  tnMd 
•a  the  Massachnsette  Hortioaltaral  Sode^,  whoae  anniTersary  diacome 
kadeKTerad  September,  1828 ;  and  was  ite  first  president,  when  a  ooa- 
IMttne  waa  sel^^  to  devise  measures  finr  this  purpose,  in  oonneotkm 
pitk  an  experimental  garden.  Oen.  I>eaib<»ni,  whOe  preaidsnt  of  tUa 
iaaiety,  was  diairman  of  this  committee,  and  prepared  a  report,  in 
SiUch  an  extensive  and  aUe  exposition  waa  made  of  the  advantagea  ef 
Ad  nndertaking;  and,  on  the  8th  of  Jnne,  1831,  another  committee, 
at  which  QesL  Dearborn  was  a  member,  waa  appointed  to  fiNrwaid  tibb 
4goot, —  and  for  sixty  days  a  horse  and  chaise  was  ready  at  his  doer, 
Ibat  he  w^bit  traverse  the  groonds  and  execute  the  design.  On  Sept 
S4th,  of  the  same  year,  the  cemetery  was  consecrated,  and  Hon.  Jo^ 
0lory  gave  an  eloquent  address  on  the  occasion;  and  much  credit 
Aonld  be  conceded  to  Gen.  Dearborn  for  the  architectural  and  mial 
taste  exhibited  in  the  order  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  The  d^ 
ft  Boxbury  is  under  peculiar  obligation  to  Mayor  Dearborn  as  Am 
itiginator  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  consecrated  June  28,  1848.  In 
lAodon  to  this  noUe  repository  of  the  dead,  the  honored  Mayor  Dear- 
horn  remarks  of  it  as  ''  a  retired,  umbrageous,  magnificent,  and  naanA 
garden,  which  will  continually  augment  the  number  and  variety  of 
Amereal  monuments,  as  well  as  insure  the  erection  of  such  other  struc- 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  so  capacious  as  to  entirely 
the  occasion  fi>r  any  other  burial-plaoe  in  that  dty." 
Biayor  Dearborn,  of  Roxbory,  had  aocumulated  ninety  volumes  ef 
SBanuscript,  largely  of  his  own  production ;  among  which  is  the  laSd 
and  Times  of  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  iucluding  an  extend ve  cor- 
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reBfondemoe  with  the  greateet  men  of  our  ooimtry,  in  elefen  volanMii 
He  had  written  a  Diary,  or  joonal  of  his  own  life  and  timea,  and  eof- 
respondenoe  with  frmoiis  men,  in  forty-fi?e  yoliunila.  He  had  written 
Grecian  Architecture,  in  two  volomes  folio ;  a  Tolnme  on  FkwerB, 
with  drawings,  and  compiled  a  Harmony  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  8?o., 
prepared  for  the  instruction  of  his  children,  when  they  were  edaoitoi 
He  had  written  the  Memoirs  of  Commodore  William  Bainbridge,  in 
400  pages ;  aHistory  of  the  Battle  of  Banker  Hill,  inaemend  hnndrod 
pages  of  quarto,  besides  literary  and  sdentifks  works.  He  was  anthor, 
moreover,  of  the  Memoirs  of  GoL  William  B.  Lee,  in  two  yoIivmi 
quarto.  Gen.  Dearborn  had  an  extensive  library  in  his  romantie  eo^ 
tage  in  Boxbory,  where  the  intervals  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  Ui 
diary  and  literary  research.  Would  that  he  had  lived  to  complete  ths 
hpndredth  volume  of  mental  power!  No  man  in  New  Enj^and  was 
more  devoted  to  literature  and  sdenoe.  He  had  great  forae  of  intst 
lect,  and  a  large  share  of  varied  learning.  His  unpublished  pniofy 
tions  will  add  new  illustrations  to  American  history,  and  would  be  a 
valuable  legacy  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  shoiiU  Aaj 
never  be  published.  The  most  valuable  work  ever  printed  of  irindi 
he  was  the  author  is  the  History  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Blad:  Sm^ 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  which  has  a  high  character  in  the  North  Abht* 
ican  Beview  of  1820.  Should  his  residence  be  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
aU  the  manuscripts,  it  would  cause  a  vacuum  that  never  can  be  SUA 

In  the  peroration  of  Dr.  Putnam's  eulogy  on  Gen.  Dearboni  we 
find  this  glowing  passage :  '^  Lie  lightly  upon  his  bosom,  ye  dods  of 
the  valley;  for  he  trod  softly  on  you,  in  loving  regard  for  every  green 
thing  that  ye  bore !  Bend  benignantly  over  him,  ye  towering  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  soothe  his  slumbers  with  the  whisperings  of  your  sweeU 
est  requiem ;  for  he  loved  you  as  his  very  brothers  of  God's  garden, 
and  nursed  you,  and  knew  almost  every  leaf  on  your  boughs !  GkMd 
sacredly  his  ashes,  ye  steep,  strong  clifi  that  gird  his  grave;  for  ye 
were  the  altars  at  which  he  worshipped  the  Almighty  One,  wiia 
planted  you  there  in  your  strength." 

Mayor  Dearborn  was  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soci- 
ety, Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  New  England  Genealogical 
EBstoric  Society,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  and  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Advancement  of  Science. 


BDXAimr 'POUASD.  iM 


BENJAMIN  POLLABD. 

JULY  4,  1811    fOB  THB  TOWN  AT7IHOBITIE9. 

Thb  aDoestor  of  this  fiunily  was  William  Polburd,  wliofle  wife,  Anne 
-,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  6,  1725,  aged  one  Irandred  and  Hit 


jiears,  and  left  of  her  oflbpring  one  hnndred  and  thirty.  She  used  to 
idate  that  she  went  over  in  the  first  boat  that  crossed  Ohailes  Bivor, 
in  1680,  to  what  has  since  been  called  Boston ;  that  she  waa  the  firsl 
that  jumped  ashore;  and  she  described  the  place  as  beii^  at  that  tima 
tery  nneven,  aboonding  in  small  hollows  and  swamps,  and  covered  witb 
Hn^berry  and  other  boshes.  In  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Ks- 
torical  Society  is  a  portrait  of  this  centenarian,  taken  in  1728,  pre- 
asDted  by  Isaac  Winslow,  Esq.  GoL  Benjamin  Pollard,  a  member  of 
Ibe  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  1726,  Sheriff  of 
Bnflblk  for  thirteen  years,  and  fbnnder  of  the  Boston  Oadets  in  1744, 
wliose  portrait  is  also  in  the  Historical  Society,  was  &ther  of  OdL 
Jonathan  PoUard,  who  married  Mary  Johnson;  was  a  goldsmith,  whose 
sbop  adjoined  that  of  the  bookstore  of  G^.  Knox,  and  in  1777  was  an 
rfd-de-camp  to  the  latter  in  the  Beyolutionary  War;  and  Benjamini 
Ae  subject  of  this  notice,  was  his  son,  bom  in  Boston  in  1780,  on  the 
site  of  the  Tremont  Temple.  His  teacher  was  Francis  Nichols,  in 
Soollay's  Boildings,  who  was  an  importer  of  books  from  Lcmdon.  He 
was  Olerk  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives  fix>m  1811 
to  1815.  He  was  secretary  of  the  State  convention  for  revising  the 
constitution,  in  1820 ;  and  was  the  City  Marshal  of  Boston  fix>m  its 
incorporation,  in  1822,  until  his  decease,  November,  1886,  aged  fifty- 


Marshal  Pollard  was  very  partial  to  polite  literature  and  poh'tics, 
and  was  the  reputed  editor  of  two  periodicals, —  the  Emerald,  and  the 
Ordeal,^— which,  it  is  said,  went  down  at  no  distant  period  from  each 
other.  Ignorant  of  this  &ct,  a  literary  stranger  inquired  of  Bobert 
Ireat  Paine  "  what  rank  this  gentleman  held  among  the  literati.'' 
Paine  answered,  ''  He  possesses  the  greatest  literary  execution  of  any 
man  in  America.  Two  journals  have  perished  under  his  hands,  in  six 
months."  The  Ordeal  was  first  issued  in  January,  1809,  in  connec- 
tion with  Joseph  T.  Buckingham ;  and  its  objects  were,  to  attack  the 
Democratic  party,  to  review  and  ridicule  the  small  literary  publica- 
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tkxiB  of  the  {urefls,  and  to  disdpliiie  the  diiUrai  of  Theipis.  PoDni 
was  a  vigoroiia  writer.  His  letters,  reviews,  and  easajs  on  poUtiod 
topics,  evinced  rare  ability.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Ames,  TT— naftf^ 
Strong,  Qore,  Lowell,  and  other  Federal  authorB,  and  a  real  hater  <£ 
Jeflferson,  Madison,  and  the  writers  in  the  Independent  Chronide.  He 
wrote  a  review  of  Giles'  speeeh  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  the  resoiaiiia 
of  Hillhoose  to  repeal  the  embargo  laws.  He  addressed,  in  pait^  a 
series  of  letters  to  Madison,  signed  *' Marcos  Bnttos."  He  wntaen 
the  *'  Spanish  canse,"  Napoleon  being  then  at  war  with  that  couitrjr 
and  showed  much  vitaperati<»L  The  politioal  articles  in  ibis  period^ 
oal  were  in  a  tone  of  caostic  and  vindictive  censure,  and  "  iilhflr 
applied  to  perscmages  of  scale  and  oflSce,"  said  Mr.  Pollard,  "  Asa 
to  individuals  who,  however  they  mi^t  have  deserved,  have  fimi 
protection  in  insignificance." 

Bfr.  Pollard,  thooj^  not  possessing  a  liberal  share  of  charity  Ummi 
his  political  opponents,  gave  peculiar  evidence  of  a  warm  8|»rit  sf 
benevolence  in  the  cause  of  common  humanity.  He  remarked,  in  aa 
address  for  a  charitable  society :  '*  As  the  Acuity  rf  speech  marks  iht 
chief  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  so  the  sympathifls 
of  his  heart  are  the  elevating  qualiticB  which  exalt  him  to  a  rank 
among  celestial  beings.  And  perhaps  the  divinity  of  his  origin  aid 
his  destiny  is  in  nothing  more  folly  evinced  than  in  the  relief  whiek 
he  extends  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  their  Uvea 
The  majesty  of  his  soul  expands  by  the  natural  enlargement  €i  hk 
charity,  which  comprehends  the  whole  human  race  within  its  folds ; 
his  grovelling  appetites  and  passions  are  left  at  an  infinite  distance 
below  him,  and  though  his  feet  are  fixed  upon  earth,  yet  his  ethoesl 
essence  is  combining  with  congenial  spirits  in  the  skies.  His  conuaoa 
feelings  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sudden  impulses  of  ordinary 
men,  as  a  great  river  is  always  superior  to  a  smaller  stream,  however 
swelled  by  accidental  accumulations."  Mr.  Pollard  was  an  early  editor 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Gkusette,  and  his  talent  was  mostly  devoted  to 
dramatic  criticism  in  that  paper.  A  friend  wrote  of  him,  in  the 
Gaiette,  after  his  decease,  that  he  had  the  ready  wit  of  Grarrick,  and 
more  dignity  than  Sterne. 

Marshal  Pollard  had  the  qualities  of  an  orator.  His  enunaiation 
was  dear  and  sonorous,  and  he  for  many  years  read  in  a  manly  and 
eloquent  manner  the  '^  Declaration  of  Lodependence "  at  Fourth-cf- 
July  celebrations,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  an  oratkm  by  a  qpeaker 


br  the  oocaakm.  The  o»tkm  of  Mr.  P(41ard  at  the  head  of  thii  artiob 
fM  not  printed.  EnsBell's  Gentinel  remarked  that  the  prajer  of  Ber. 
ifr.  Holky,  and  the  oration,  were  pecoluurly  pertinent,  animating  and 
MAriotic.  Mr.  Pollard  was  about  six  fi^et  in  height,  with  rather  a 
lending  of  the  shoulders.  He  was  highly  accomplished  in  mannen, 
mi  a  fiwhed  gmtlemaa.  With  what  graceful  ease  and  dignity  he 
■vfMrmed  the  ceremony  of  introducing  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  tJbe 
jhiiniil  Lafiiyette,  in  the  Doric  hall  of  the  State  House,  Aagust, 
L8M,  is  strong  in  the  memory  of  many  who  enjoyed  the  honor.  Th0 
nfiaed  taste  and  social  qualities  of  Marshal  Pollard  were  better  suited 
or  the  drawing-room  than  for  the  purlieus  of  the  (Sty  Hall,  or  the 
hitiee  of  a  police-officer.  Marshal  Pollard,  though  amply  qualified  to 
bfise  projects  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  had  not  the  efficiency  to 
sxecnte  them.  His  successors  were,  Weston,  Blake,  Gibbs,  and 
Mcey.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  Francis  Tukey  is  to  the  muni- 
ijpality  what  Fouch6  was  to  the  court  of  Napoleon ;  but  can  there  be 
i  doubt  that  he  is  the  Eugene  Yidooq  of  New  England,  as  r^ards  the 
%Pant  detection  of  oflendersi 


EDWARD  ST.  LOE  LIVERMORE. 

JULT  4,  1813.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORTriES. 

Was  bom  at  Holdemess,  N.  H.,  where  he  resided  in  1815.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1800;  was  acounsellor-at^law; 
tfld  married  Sarah  Creese,  daughter  of  William  Stockpole,  a  merchant 
ft  Boston.  Was  U.  S.  Attorney  to  the  Circuit  Court ;  a  member  of 
Ooagress  for  Essex  county,  Mass.,  1806  to  1812.  Was  a  judge  of 
ke  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Was  a  resident  of  Boston 
■  1818.  Miss  Harriet  Livermore,  the  celebrated  lecturer,  was  his 
iiiighter.  When  at  Portsmouth,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  dissolution 
iC  Ad  political  union  between  the  United  States  and  France,  in  1799; 
ifld  an  oration  on  the  embargo  law,  Jan.  6,  1809.  He  died  at 
Bawkabury,  Sept  22, 1832,  aged  soTenty. 


m  smnnuB)  bqbiov  okaiois. 


BENJAMIN  WHITWELL. 

JULY  i»  1814.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AX7TH0BIXIIS. 

Was  bom  at  Boston,  June  22, 1772;  entmd  Uie  Lstm  Bdrnl  is 
1779 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Oollege  in  1790 ;  was  a 
law ;  and  married  Lucy  Scollay,  May,  1808.  Was  deputy 
of  State  in  1816;  was  poet  for  the  Phi  Beta  Ej^qps  Soeielj at  On- 
bridge  in  1806;  and  died  at  Halbwell,  Aprfl  5, 1826.  In  1799,  at 
Angnsta,  he  gave  a  eulogy  on  Washington. 


HORACE  HOLLET. 

APBIL  30,  1816.    FOB  THE  WASHTNGTON  BBNEVOLSNT  SOODerr. 


This  institution  was  organized  Feb.  22, 1812,  on  which 
Gen.  Arnold  Welles  was  elected  president,  and  William  SoIIifn, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Henry  Purkitt,  Daniel  Messenger,  Francis  J.  Oliw, 
and  Benjamin  Russell,  were  elected  vice-presidents.  The  Washingtoa 
Benevolent  Society  was  originated,  it  is  said,  in  the  office  of  Natttt 
Hale,  attomey-at-law,  No.  12  Exchange-street  The  object  of  Ais 
society  was  to  cherish  and  disseminate  the  principles  of  Washington, 
and  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  those  ui^rtunate  members  of  the 
institution  who  are  reduced  by  the  pressure  of  the  times  to  a  atato  of 
poverty.  To  effect  its  objects,  they  held  monthly  meetings  fir  debate 
at  the  Exchange  Coffee-house,  when  political  speeches  were  delifersi 
by  our  first  men.  The  meetings  were  free  to  all  parties.  Politicd 
editors  and  party  leaders  attended ;  and  the  society  soon  increased  to 
more  than  two  thousand  members.  An  oration  was  delivered  annual^ 
on  the  80th  of  April,  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of  WadungtoooL 
The  admission  fee  was  two  dollars,  to  constitute  a  member.  The 
orations  were  pronounced  until  the  peace  of  Dec  22,  1815;  and 
its  orators  were  Sullivan,  Quincy,  Bigelow  and  HoUey,  whose  per- 
formances, with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  were  printed.     The 


onftkA  of  HdDey  was  ddhrered  in  flie  Old  Soudi  CSntrch.  Bus- 
sell,  of  the  Centinel,  remarked  of  this  perfinrmanoe,  that  it  comprised  a 
foil  and  able  oomaaentary  upon  the  prinoiples  profimed  by  the  disciples 
of  Washington ;  an  application  of  tl^m  to  the  recent  eyents  which  have 
occurred  since  the  elevation  of  the  Jeflfersonian  administration,  etc 
Ji  18  highly  probable  that  the  Hartford  Convention  owes  its  origin 
BKve  especially  to  this  institution  than  to  the  Essex  Junto.  In  the 
ahnnoe  of  Holley's  oration,  we  will  introduce  a  beautiful  passage  from 
Uk  unpublished  manuscript  of  his,  which  we  have  recently  perusedi 
wlMte,  in  enlarging  on  truly  great  minds  of  varied  influence,  he  lastly 
introduces  Washington,  '^  whose  judgment  presides  over  almost  eveiy 
other  power,  where  there  is  but  liUle  or  no  preeminence  of  genius ; 
where  there  is  no  attempt  at  invention,  at  great  and  comprehoisive 
arguments  in  form ;  where  wonder  and  novelties  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  decisions  for  practice ;  where  experiment  is  so  mingled  with 
the  tried  result  of  past  years  as  not  to  be  distinguished ;  where  there 
18  a  clear  knowledge  of  character  in  the  individual  state,  and  an  unri- 
valled judgment  to  cdlect,  sift,  separate,  and  use  for  the  most  valu- 
able purposes,  the  information  thus  obtained.  Such  was  the  mind  of 
Washington, —  and  here  I  stop,  declaring  the  most  gratified' admira- 
tion, and  uttering  the  most  fervent  prayers  for  the  wider  diffusion  of 
this  uncommon  class  of  minds." 

In  the  procession  of  this  institution  were  four  hundred  boys,  in  a 
uniform  dress,  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  each  one  bearing 
on  his  breast  a  copy  of  Washington's  Legacy,  in  a  morocco-bound 
miniature  volume,  suspended  by  a  ribbon.  An  elegant  standard,  and 
twenty  banners,  were  borne  by  twenty-one  youths,  on  each  of  which 
were  inscribed  patriotic  mottoes.  These  sons  of  Sparta  were  drilled 
Sk  parade  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  a  complete  record  of  their  names, 
preserved  by  Lemuel  Blake,  Esq.,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  treas- 
urer of  the  society,  is  appended  to  this  volume. 

This  institution  was  watched  with  a  keen  eye  of  jealousy.  In  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  May  2,  1814,  we  find  an  impromptu,  on  hearing  an 
'^ envious"  Democrat  boast  of  the  success  of  his  prayers  for  rain  to 
dmch  the  Washington  roses,  on  the  day  of  the  procession : 

"  Geaae,  railer !  thj  prajer  ia  both  foolish  and  Tain, 
The  Washington  rose-tree  is  safe  from  disaster ; 
The  gentle  effusion  of  April's  soft  rain 
Will  nourish  its  root,  and  expand  its  buds  fiMter. 


SM  XHB  vumam  BMran  ^baiobs. 


Ncr  tlilak  ftr  tlw  otond^MiiUid  inn  tM  it 

U  shall  fkmxlsh  when  iiAtim's  brii^t  glorini  an  rndtd  ; 
Tranaplaiited  to  heaTen,  Ha  odorona  laataa 

Shan  breatlia  their  perftune  where  Ha  Patron  *8  aaoanarf, 
Fnmi  etemiljy'a  wofi  the  Waahlngton  roae 

Shall  draw  its  nntritioB,  its  bloom  nefer  flidiDgy 
While  the  poisonooa  plant  that  in  Erebua  growa 

BhaU  reward,  wretehed  slaTe,  thy  profkne  gaaoonadiag  ! 
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The  doquenoe  of  Horace  Holley ,  on  the  delivery  of  a  seimaD  beiie 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in  1811,  was  00  over- 
powering, that  a  spontaneous  acclamation  bnrst  forth  firom  the  cniid 
that  thronged  the  doors  of  the  church.  He  was  bom  at  SaUdmiy, 
Conn.,  Feb.  18,  1781,  and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1808.  On 
leaving  college,  he  studied  law  under  Peter  W.  Radclifl^  I^m  of  New 
York;  and  in  1804  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  divinity  vrith  'Prenimii 
Dwight,  at  New  Haven,  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Stopkn 
Austin,  of  that  city,  when  he  was  settled  at  Greenfield  Hill,  lUzfieU. 
He  was  at  that  period  a  Trinitarian.  In  1809  he  became  an  avowed 
Unitarian,  and  was  the  successor  of  Bev.  Dr.  West,  ot  the  HoDii- 
street  Church,  in  Boston.  In  1812  he  was  chaplain  rf  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  one  of  the  school  committee. 

The  ancestor  of  Horace  Holley  was  one  of  the  early  setdos  of  Gflh 
necUcut, —  probably  John  Holley,  a  selectman  of  Stamfi^rd  in  164i 
An  absurd  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  his  descent  firom  Edmund 
HaUey,  the  eminent  astronomer  of  England,  who  died  in  1741,  a 
great'grandson  of  whom  was  said  to  be  Luther  Holley,  the  &ther  of 
the  subject  of  this  outline. 

Mr.  Holley  was  warmly  interested  in  the  old  Federal  party,  but 
never  spoke  at  a  political  caucus ;  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  after 
attending  a  debate  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  he  entered  arm  in  arm  with 
Samuel  Dexter,  his  personal  friend,  who  decidedly  opposed  the  exft- 
diency  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  Mr.  Holley  devoted  the  fiorenoon 
service  of  the  next  Sabbath  to  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  objects, 
pouring  out,  in  strains  of  eloquence  that  captivated  the  audience,  one 
half-hour  longer  than  the  usual  period.  His  mind  was  also  intensely 
absorbed  in  morals  and  manners ;  and  on  another  Sabbath  he  enlarged 
in  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  morals  and 
maxims  of  the  fiimous  Marquis  de  Bochefoucault,  without-any  reference 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  a  text  from  which  to  preach.  He  was 
firequently  solicited  to  publish  a  sermon,  by  his  parishioners,  and  also 


I    I .  I  I  M  '  I  '•     •    i. 


ftr  Ike  kan  of  »  BMBmoript;  but  hf$  inifliRlil^.deQliiMd  Aa  ftnMr; 
snd  laidy  oonsezited  to  die  ktter.  Howefor,  to  oUige  one  of  Jdi 
defoled  fijende, — Mr.  Jadson, — ivlio  me  »  ondk-iiiaker,  and  eAM 
made  him  the  gift  of  a  box  of  oaodlea, — urgiDg«the  fikvor  of  an  inter- 
diange  of  light, — he  occasdoDally  oonaented  to  the  reqaaat  A  fifmak 
domestic  onoe  surreptitioiisly  secreted  a  mannsoript  sermon  of  Ui 
wider  the  carpet  in  his  stady,  whkdi  nis  oopied,  and  then  replaced. 

Dr.  HoUey  was  a  fine  mechanical  genius.  Calling,  one  time,  on  faii 
bootmaker, — one  Bfr.  Barker, — to  settle  an  aocoont,  he  olbred  the 
man  a  fifty-dollar  bill  to  be  exchanged,  who  direetly  sent  a  boy  to 
obtain  smaJl  bills  for  it ;  on  which.  Dr.  HoUey  forthwith  seated 
self  on  the  boich,  stitching  a  shoe  with  ready  &Qility.  The 
joooeely  remarked  to  the  divine  that  he  ooght  to  pay  for  the  nee  4if 
Ibe  blook.  After  paying  his  hill,  Dr.  HoDey  rearj  jdeasantly  dmnr 
a  pieoe  of  silver  on  the  bend,  and  politely  withdraw  firom  the  Aof* 
This  incident  is  worthy  of  Mather  Byles,  hk  witty  predeeessor. 

On  the  22d  December,  1817,  Dr.  Holley  deliyered  the  annivemiir 
diacoorse  on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Flymonth;  mod 
Thafih^,  in  the  History  of  Plymouth,  relates  that  <lie  wdl4niown 
torical  powers  of  Dr.  Holley  were  exerted  in  the  happiest  manner, 
wSoried  great  delight  and  satisfiustion  to  his  numerous  auditors.  He 
contemplated  the  scenery  about  our  harbor,  our  buiial-hill,  and  the 
rock ;  and  held  a  conversation  with  Dea.  Spooner,  in  the  morning, 
which  roused  the  best  energies  of  his  nature,  and  nerved  his  famltisn 
to  their  noblest  display.  In  the  discourse,  he  observed  that  he  had 
that  morning  received  some  new  recollections,  and  made  the  foUowiag 
allusion  to  the  venerable  Dea.  Spooner :  ''Our  venerable  fiiend  knew 
and  conversed  with  Elder  Faunae,  who  personally  knew  the  first  aa^ 
tiers :  so  Polycarp  conversed  with  St  John,  the  beloved  diacipfe  of 
our  Saviour."  On  this  occasion,  Dea.  Spooner  officiated  by  reading 
the  Psalm  in  the  ancient  form,  line  by  line, —  and  thus  dosed  the 
religious  services  of  this  venerable  man,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
constantly  been  seen  in  the  ''  deacon's  seat "  in  the  sanctuary  of  Qod, 
and  who  died  March  22,  1818,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  1818  Dr.  Holley  was  elected  president  of  Transylvania  Univsir* 
sity,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  passage  fixmi  the  golden  ore  of 
HoUey,  brilliant  as  the  hues  of  the  raii^Mw,  is  gleaned  firom  his 
fiuieral  eukgy  over  the  remains  of  Col.  James  Morrison,  the  moat 
munificent  bene&ctor  of  this  univeorsity,  printed  at  Lexington,  in  1828 : 
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"  When  I  look  over  the  hktoiy  of  the  paUie  mstitatioiiB  of  oor  eoan- 
ti7i— eepeeiany  of  ihoee  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  ecbottioii, —  I 
find  among  their  donors,  their  patronSi  the  fininden  of  profbflwnfaqpB, 
the  names  of  those  who  have  heen  most  distingnished  finr  iheir  patriok- 
ism,  their  liberal  opinions,  their  services  to  the  state,  and  thtir  eftctm 
philanthropy.  Washington,  Adams,  FranUin,  Bnmfind,  and  Dexter, 
among  a  host  of  others  less  distingnished,  mi^t  be  mentioned,  as  a 
few  of  that  glorioos  class  of  American  benefiMstors  and  phUanflu^tspists 
to  which  Morrison  has  so  honorably  added  his  name.  Not  many  have 
surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  their  mnnificenoe,  and  most  are  left  fiff 
behind. 

"It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  venerable  sage  of  Montiodlo,  aflor 
having  spent  years  as  a  diplomatist  abroad, —  after  having  witnened 
and  enjoyed  the  diversified  resources  of  a  Emt^iean  life, — after  being 
raised  to  the  highest  honors  of  his  country,  and  crowned  irith  the 
wreath  of  imperishable  glory, —  after  having  drank  at  the  firantains  of 
enjoyment  in  almost  every  mode  of  existence, —  has  at  last  devoted 
himself,  with  the  ardor  of  a  young  enthusiast,  and  with  the  pene- 
verance  of  a  veteran  in  philanthropy,  to  the  most  glorious  of  all  the 
public  enterprises  of  Virginia,  tiie  establishment,  oonqpletion  and 
endowment,  of  her  State  university.  What  an  example  is  this  to 
illustrate  the  usefiilness  of  age,  the  dignity  of  retirement,  the  resnUa 
of  experience,  the  worth  of  human  nature,  the  value  of  mind,  and  an 
eSectual  honorable  preparation  for  eternity!  The  patriot,  scholar  and 
philanthropist,  of.  Quincy,  too,  finds  no  appropriation  of  the  gifts  of 
finrtune  so  dear  to  his  heart,  in  the  finosts  of  age  and  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  as  that  which  lays  a  foundation  for  the  permanent  union  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  religion.  What  a  spectacle  for  European 
potentates  to  behold  is  thus  furnished  by  the  plain  but  enlightened  and 
truly  noble  servants  of  our  republic,  in  private  life !  What  a  contrast 
do  these  benefiu^ons  for  the  best  of  all  purposes  exhibit  to  the  blood- 
stained career  of  mad  ambition ;  to  the  selfish,  haughty,  and  cruel  doc- 
trines of  legitimacy ;  to  the  luxuries,  debaucheries,  efieminacy,  and 
decapitations,  of  too  many  of  the  crovmed  pageants  that  glitter  throu^ 
a  short  and  oppressive  reign,  and  are  knovm  afterwards  only  finr  their 
want  of  capacity,  useftilness,  and  virtue !  0,  my  country !  long  mayst 
thou  boast  of  thy  free  institutions,  thy  equal  laws,  thy  simple  man- 
ners, thy  hardy  and  independent  spirit,  thy  active  patriots,  and  thy 
honored  statesmen, — not  only  in  public  but  in  private  life." 
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The  above  production,  together  with  »  reyiew  rf  Ely's  CSontrast  oC. 
Hopkinmimmin  and  Calvinism,  an  article  in  the  Western  Beview,  anct 
a  few  articles  embraced  in  the  memcnr  of  his  life,  are  nearly  all  thai 
remain  of  his  mental  eflforts.  The  most  suooessfiil  result  of  Uie  genius 
of  Gilbert  Stnart  was  the  portrait  of  Horace  Hblley,  finished  in  1818^. 
on  the  day  when  he  left  Boston  for  his  elevated  station  in  the  west  It 
was  executed  for  James  Barker,  Esq.,  one  of  his  parishioners.  Stuart 
was  so  delisted  with  the  painting,  that  he  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Barker, 
"  I  never  wish  to  paint  him  again.  This  is  the  only  picture  I  ever 
painted  that  I  have  no  desire  to  alter ;  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  it" 
A  firiend  conversing  with  Sprague,  the  poet,  r^arding  this  inimitaHe 
likeness,  advised  him  to  go  and  see  it,  for  it  was  worth  a  pilgrimage  of 
five  miles  on  foot  Sprague  replied,  ''I  will  go  and  see  it"  Our 
poet  remarked  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  of  handsome  meOi 
*'  but  I  will  say  that  Horace  HoUey  was  a  man  of  great  personal  mas* 
online  beauty."  When  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  his  flowing  gown, 
and,  assuming  the  air  and  attitude  of  the  orator,  bold  and  exprasive^ 
threw  his  eyes  around  him  on  the  gazing  audience,  the  scene  itself 
was  eloquent  *'  His  voice  was  meDow,  rich,  and  silver-toned,  thrill- 
ing at  times,"  says  Caldwell,  in  the  eulogium,  '^  with  the  very  essenoe 
of  melody."  His  enunciation  was  dear,  distinct,  and  aptly  varied. 
EQs  manner  was  graceful  and  animated,  and  his  action  was  so  eflSsctive 
that  the  whole  audience  would  be  irresistibly  overpowered.  HoUe]^ 
was,  as  one  remarked,  a  sun  in  the  firmament  of  pulpit  eloquence,  at 
whose  appearance  ''  all  the  constellations  pass  away,  and  make  no 
noise."  His  widow  graphically  said  of  him,  in  the  beautiful  memoir 
which  she  published,  that ''  he  had  dear  and  bright,  yet  expressive^ 
black  eyes.  His  hair,  in  his  youth,  was  black,  fine,  and  silky.  As  he 
advanced  in  life,  it*gradually  retreated  fix)m  his  fidr,  polished  forehead, 
untQ  but  a  remnant  was  left  upon  one  of  the  most  classic  heads  ever 
displayed  to  view."  What  HoIIey  once  remarked  of  Whitefield  well 
applies  to  himself,  that  he  has  left  his  fiune  to  rest  upon  the  record  of 
his  own  personal  eloquence ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Still- 
man  and  Holley  were  the  most  doquent  pastors  that  ever  graced  the 
Boston  pulpit 

President  Holley  resigned  the  oversight  of  the  university  in  1827| 
with  the  expectation  of  an  invitation  to  a  new  church  in  Boston.  On 
his  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  he  died  of  the  yellow 
fever,  July  81, 1827,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  yean.    His  widow 
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Itts  prored  her  devotioii  to  the  memorf  of  her  hnlMiid  move 
ibgly  than  if  she  had  mingled  his  tehee  in  her  eiq>,  nid  one,  nAdMdc 
them,  to  keep  his  remains  ever  near  her  heart  How  enqniaitdy  pitheti 
is  her  burning  narratiyeof  his  hst  momehts  at  sea !  **Reet  uid  qde^ 
nesswereontof  the  question,"  says  Mrs.  HoUej;  '^»8till,tek  roon,* 
bed  of  soitable  dimensions,  with  constant  and  carefbl  attendantSi — asf 
one  circumstance  included  in  the  word  Aome,  had  been  mare  titan  hoc- 
tiry.  Let  those  who  would  learn  the  full  meaning  of  thatdeareat  of  al 
names  experience  a  distressing,  paralysing  illness  at  sea,  and  they  wiD 
know  its  full  import  Hitherto,  no  one  had  expressed  a  fear  of  dsD- 
gerous  disease  on  board,  so  little  do  we  fi^el  and  understand  impending 
evil.  It  now  became  calm,  and  there  was  time  and  opportunity  to 
attend  to  the  suflbring  and  helpless.  The  danger  of  Dr.  Honey's  sit- 
uation became  too  apparent  Wb  eyes  were  half  closed  —  his  mini 
wandering.  The  same  medicines  were  repeated,  the  doses  douUed, 
and  all  other  means  of  relief  applied,  which  the  kind-hearted,  thou^ 
unskilled,  in  their  goodness  coidd  command.  The  disease,  which  in 
its  early  stages  might,  perhaps,  have  been  checked,  had  now  acquired 
force  and  strength,  and  soon  triumphed  over  one  of  the  finest  constita- 
tions,  as  well  as  most  brilliant  of  intellects.  The  fifth  of  the  disease, 
and  the  thirty-first  of  the  month,  was  the  &tal  day. 

«  The  sun  rose  in  all  the  bri^tness  and  intense  heat  of  a  tropM 
re^n.  It  was  a  dead  calm.  Not  a  breath  of  air  slimed  the  sur&oe 
of  the  sea,  or  fiinned  the  burning  brow  of  the  suflferer.  The  writer  of 
this  article,  who  still  lay  in  silent  anguish  a  speechless  speotator  of  dw 
soene,  expected,  whBe  conscious  of  anything  but  distress,  to  be  ike 
next  victim ;  and  who,  losing  at  times  all  sense  of  suflering  in  the 
womanish  feeling  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  there  not  beiiq;  a 
female  hand  to  perfi»rm  the  last  sad  offices  of  humanity,  has  a  copfhsed 
recollection  of  horror  of  the  solemn  looks  of  the  passengers  pacing  to 
and  fino  upon  the  deck ;  of  a  deathlike  stillness,  broken  by  groans  and 
balf-uttered  sentences ;  and  of  a  little,  soft  voice  trying  to  soodie  the 
last  moments,  and  to  interpret  the  last  accents,  of  his  dying  parent 
All  this  she  heard,  without  sense  enough  to  request  to  be  carried  to  the 
spot,  or  to  realise  that  it  meant  death.  When  the  groans  and  qMMOS 
had  ceased,  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  release  from  pain  —  a  temporary 
deep.  When  all  was  hushed,  and  the  reportof  pistbb  and  the  fumes 
if  bvniiig  tar  announced  the  fetal  issue,  trusting  in  diat  divine  Being 
JBlo  whole  presspoc  she  eoqiected  soon  to  be  ushered,-*- beKevinft  as  fer 


m  wirtinn  had  ezBraBe,  diftt  the  sqMntkm  was  hat  fi>y  a  UMd  qiMe, 
•iMhe  heard  with  the  fimmees  of  despair,  and  with  silent  awe,  the  part- 
watero  receive  the  scarce  breathless  form  of  him  who  had  been  her 
and  boast,  as  he  had  been  the  admiratiMi  dT  all  to  whcmi  he  was 
Ipown, — his  winding-sheet  a  cloak,  his  grave  the  wide  ocean,  his  mon* 
iPMnt  the  everlasting  Tortngas !  All  this  she  heard,  and  lives." 
.  The  hunent  of  his  lonely  and  devoted  widowwill  ever  affect  the  heart 
tf  fltynqpathy : 

«  O !  liad  he  lived  to  reteh  his  native  kncU 
And  then  expired,  I  would  h»ve  Meeeed  the  stnnd ; 
But  where  my  hustend  liee  I  mey  not  lie. 
I  cannot  oome,  with  broken  heart,  to  sigh 
0*er  his  loTed  dust,  and  strew  with  flowers  hJs  torf ; 
His  pillow  hath  no  ooTer  hut  the  surf: 
I  may  not  pour  the  soul-drop  ttom  mine  eye 
Near  his  oold  bed ;  —  he  slumbers  in  the  wave. 
O !  I  wUl  lore  the  sea,  because  it  is  thy  i^Te." 


LEMUEL  SHAW. 

JULY  i,  1815.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIBB. 

In  the  admirable  performance  of  Chief  Jnstioe  Shaw,  we  find  an 
explanation  of  the  opposition  of  a  powerfiil  party  amongst  us  to  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  magnanimous  and  prompt  ooneea- 
aion  that  the  contest  has  strengthened  the  bonds  of  our  political  union : 
^^  We  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  danger  which  we  once  foared  fiom 
the  ascendency  of  French  power,  and  the  more  contaminating  influenoe 
of' French  principles,  is  forever  removed.  The  secret  spell,  whioh 
seemed  to  bind  us  in  willing  chains  to  the  conqueror's  car,  is  forever 
broken  No  sophistry  can  again  deceive  us  into  a  bdief  that  the  cause 
$t  Bonaparte  is  the  cause  of  social  rights,  or  create  a  momentary  sym- 
pathy between  the  champion  of  despotism  and  the  friends  of  dvil 
Kberty. 

<<  One  of  the  most  alarming  points  of  view  in  which  the  sincere 
opponents  of  the  late  war  with  England  regarded  that  measure  was, 
Aat  it  tended  to  cement  and  perpetuate  that  daoigerons  and  disgraoAl 
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principle  and  in  otgect,  with  the  oontinratel  syBtom  of  Eniiot.  We 
declarod  war  at  the  moment  when  Ni^fxileon  had  pnpafed  AawUi 
fittoe  of  his  empire  to  strike  the  last  fatal  Uow  againat  the  MbmChi 
of  Europe,  by  the  oonqoest  of  Russia.  Of  the  charaeter  of  ttst 
war  we  have  often  expressed  our  strong  and  decided  opinion;  and  il 
is  not  my  design  to  anticipate  the  sentence  of  oenaore  and  ooBr 
demnation  which  history  will  pronounce  on  its  aathora.  Let  n 
rather  turn  from  the  revolting  subject,  to  the  more  gralefiil  tsak  of 
contemplating  the  lustre  which  it  has  given  occsaioQ  to  shed  on  As 
American  character.  0!  who  shall  hereafter  lecolleot  the  gd> 
lantry  of  our  little  navy,  the  memorable  exploits  of  oar  ooean  henei, 
their  skill  and  bravery  in  battle,  their  mod^ution  in  victory,  their  dig- 
nity even  in  defeat,  without  higher  emotions  of  pride  and  eatiafartioa 
in  the  name  and  character  of  an  American?  That  navy,  one  of  Ae 
few  remaining  fruits  of  better  counsels,  had  survived  only  amidst  At 
utter  contempt  and  neglect  of  those  whose  administration  it  has  ainoe 
contributed  to  emblazon.  But  it  has  justified  the  ardent  hopes  aal 
realized  the  high  expectations  of  its  early  and  constant  firienda,  aal 
redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  country.  It  is  now  justly  the  fiivorile 
of  all ;  the  nation  are  its  patrons,  and  it  must  and  will  be  cherishei 
I  certainly  mean  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  the  late  America 
army,  when  I  say  that,  in  most  instances,  they  have  well  sustuned  the 
high  military  reputation  which  crowned  the  arms  of  America  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Fas  est  ab  hoste  dooeri,* 

*' '  If,'  said  Qen,  Burgoyne  in  his  memorable  defence  before  Parlia- 
ment, '  there  can  be  any  persons  who  continue  to  doubt  that  the  Amer- 
icans possess  the  quality  and  &culty  of  fighting  (call  it  by  whatever 
name  they  please),  they  are  of  a  prejudice  that  it  would  be  very  absurd 
longer  to  contend  with.'  This  reputation,  the  battles  of  Niagara^ 
of  Plattsburg  and  the  Mississippi,  will  have  no  tendency  to  impair. 
In  this  review,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  menti<m 
with  merited  commendation,  the  courage,  the  spirit  and  patriotism,  of 
the  American  militia.  Sensible  of  the  danger  as  well  as  the  burthen 
of  supporting  a  large  standing  force,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  America 
to  arm  and  discipline  her  citizens ;  and,  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
to  intrust  the  safety  of  the  country,  in  some  measure,  to  their  zeal  and 
courage.    The  vigorous  defence  of  Pkttsbursr.  of  Baltimore  and  New 
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^mk  pride  and  with  plmnm,  diftt  the  akerify  with  whMi  the  mlSUm 
Iff^  IfiMohiigettB  reeenilj  rallied  at  the  oall  of  ihefar  ilkstrions  diie^ 
Ife  iilioae  judgment,  coiDtrage  and  patriotism,  they  josUjrqpoeednnli^ 
lied  eonfideiiee,  the  ardor  and  disdpline  they  exhibited,  the  patiBiiee 
mod  eoarage  they  manifeeted,  proved  —  if  proof  were  wanting  —  lliat 
ikm  soil  of  fieedom  will  never  be  surrendered  by  its  proprietors,  but 
vilfa  their  lives." 

>  Lemod  Shaw  was  b(Hrn  at  Barnstable,  Jan.  9, 1781 ;  and  was  the  son 
ef  Bev.  Oakes  Shaw,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  first  chnrdi  in  thai 
town,  by  Susanna  Hayward,  his  seecxod  wife.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
jean,  young  Lemuel  entered  Haivard College;  and,  on  his  gradoalioii 
in  1800,  he  engaged  in  »  dialogue  with  Timothy  Flint  and  AUel  Hoi* 
krook,  on  the  exoellenoe  of  the  Ghreek  language.  On  leaving  ooDege, 
bemg  ambitious  to  disencumber  his  beloved  fiither  of  the  expenses  of 
Jhs  education,  he  became  usher  at  the  Franklin,  now  the  Brimmer 
BAool,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  excdlent  Dr.  Asa  Bulhid. 
Here  we  cannot  forbear  to  state  that  our  own  Charles  Sprague,  the 
immortal  poet  of  Bostcm,  was  then  »  schdlar  at  this  public  schod* 
Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  such  minds  on  youthfbl  genius? 
Ifr.  Shaw  engi^ed  in  legal  studies,  during  a  period  of  three  years, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  fiunous  David  Everett,  a  counsellor,  and 
author  of  the  memorable  poem  for  youthfiil  orators,  the  first  lines  of 
which  are — 

<*  Tott  'd  Boaroe  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  publio  on  the  stage." 

We  find  in  Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw  a  remark  of  Mrs. 
Peabody,  his  mother  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  President  Adams,  expressed 
in  her  letter  to  him,  dated  Sept  2, 1801 :  '*  Your  cousin,  Lemuel  Shaw, 
is  studying  law  in  Boston.     He  is  a  superior  young  man." 

In  1805  Mr.  Shaw  was  an  entered  attorney  of  Suffolk  bar.  He 
was  representative  of  Boston  in  the  State  Legislature  during  the  entire 
p^od  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  from  1811  to  1816 ;  and,  (m  the 
institution  of  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  in  1812,  was  elected 
its  secretary.  Mr.  Shaw  married,  Jan.  6, 1818,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter 
of  Josiah  Knapp,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  died ;  and  he  married,  the 
second  time,  Hope,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Savage,  of  BamstaUey 
|o  whom  a  lady  made  the  happy  allusion, — ''  There  is  Hope  in  the 
JTudkiary," —  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  his  native  town.    In 
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fflll  he  gfcTe  Ml  ridrei  fcr tiw  Miimiliimii  HapMii  flgeiUji    B 
WBB  deoted  to  the  State  coiiTention  on  the  rmkkMtot  Om 
wheie,  in  his  argamentB  oa  Ihe  jwSddarj  and  odwr  pomtii  he 
great  wisdom;  and,  in  the  year  snooeeding,  he  ivms  one  of  tiie 
of  the  General  Laws  of  the  State,  revised  and  adapted  to  tfae 
ments  of  the  convention. 

In  the  year  1822  we  find  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  Sliite  Senate,  al 
period  he  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  LegiabitaBe  m.M 
dty  charter  for  Boston.  We  voiierate  the  man  who  deviaed  our  cfav- 
tered  ri^ts.  It  was  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  then  an  mninent  nmiwllnf, 
—  the  sage  of  Trimouxt, —  who  drafted  the  city  charter,  in  tbe  co» 
mittee  of  the  town,  and  wrote,  also,  the  act  of  inoorporatioa  eelaUiib* 
ing  the  city  of  Boston,  granted  by  the  General  Court,  Feb.  28, 1S2S; 
Willi  the  exception  of  the  foorteenth  section,  regarding  poblio 
and  exhibitions,  and  the  act  establishing  a  Police  Court,  wUdi 
drafted  by  Hon.  William  Sollivan,  and  went  into  opeiatioii  al  llis 
same  time ;  both  acts  constituting  the  system  ni  municipal  gpmtm^ 
ment  The  original  bill  for  a  city  chturter  is  on  file  in  tbe  SMi 
arduves,  and  is  partly  in  the  hand-writing  of  Chief  Jnatioa  Shaw. 

Shrery  avenue  to  an  invasion  of  the  fimndation  of  the  atj  diarttf 
sheold  be  guarded  with  a  jealoos  eye*  At  the  period  of  its  oonofain 
tioo,  a  party  was  str^nons  that  each  ward  should  elect  its  own  aldoh 
man.  This  was  vigoroosly  opposed,  as  creating  the  wards  into  pettyr 
democracies,  overturning  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Coundl ;  and 
even  though  they  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  it  would  lead  to  a 
strife  of  wards.  In  addition  to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  ci  the 
Council,  they  are  invested  with  important  executive  duties,  without 
regard  to  local  interests.  Bather  tolerate  the  minor  evib  cS  a  eov- 
servative  charter,  than  endure  greater  by  submitting  to  party  caprioa> 
In  a  careful,  conservative  spirit.  Justice  Shaw  has  avoided  both  thi 
ezdusiveness  of  aristocracy  and  the  arbitrary  severity  of  democracy, 
weaving  the  whole  system  on  a  purely  republican  basis.  The  arjpi* 
ments  for  the  inviolate  preservation  of  the  charter  urged  by  the  eUsr 
Quincy  tend  to  its  perpetuity.  Our  city  is  indebted  to  the  ooeaa* 
bound  cape  for  many  of  its  most  eminent  civil  and  mercantile  men. 

Lemud  Shaw  is  the  successor  of  Isaac  Parker,  as  Chief  Juataoe  oC 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  over  which  he  has  pieaidad 
since  his  appointment  under  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  since  hfa  inaugoration 
in  SeptoBber,  1880,  at  which  period  he  was  a  repwwontative  ia  tfie 


BtitoL^giditan.  Oi  la  fleakv  FaBow  of  llie  GocpmilkA  of  Har^ 
CUbgBi  vhich  importent  stetkm  be  has  faonombly  filkd  sinoe  In  eko^ 
tf$^  in  X8S4.  He  is  »  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Aria 
and  Soieiiees,  of  the  Maasaohittetfei^fitotical  andof  theNew  Sn^aod 
Qinalngio  Historical  Sooietiea. 

During  the  whole  period  of  hia  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  State 
iMficiary,  Jnstioe  Shaw  has  made  reeoida  of  the  legal  tranaaetioDa 
ivider  hia  aoperintendenoe,  oominrising  nearly  fifty  Yolomea,  of  aefend 
handled  pages  each,  lettered  '*  Minutes  of  the  MaasachusettB  Supreme 
Jadidal  Court,"  handsomely  bound  m  substantial  Russia  backs, — 
thus  giving  him  fiicilities  to  recur  to  former  decisions,  and  learn  of  the 
paat  how  to  operate  on  the  present  He  could  not  bequeath  to  the 
bnr  library  of  Suffi>Ik  any  amount  of  money  that  would  compare  with 
die  inestimable  value  of  sudi  a  l^acy  as  these  volumes  of  Court 
Decisions. 

With  the  exception  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  a  more  profi)und  civiliaa 
Mfer  graced  the  ermine,  in  New  England.  He  discerns,  at  a  i^aaoei 
piiiita  in  a  case,  that,  to  an  ordinary  intellect,  would  require  protraetol 
reflectkm.  He  is  unblemished  in  private  life,  and  greatly  esteemed  for 
hja  courtesy,  candor,  and  ready  acts  €i  charity.  His  aagacity  aad 
penetration  are  proverbial,  and  his  influence  on  the  bench  is  almoiA 
without  bound.  He  is  rather  corpulent,  and  near  the  oommon  heij^ 
of  man,  with  dark-blue,  piercing  eyes,  that  play  amid  ei^iteBsive  fix- 
tures. 

Justice  Shaw  has  ever  felt  a  devoted  yeneration  of  his  parents. 
His  mother  was  a  lady  of  nuxre  than  ordinary  powers  of  intelleot; 
and  of  his  fisither,  the  venerable  pastor  of  Barnstable,  he  thus  warmly 
aipressed  himself,  in  a  speech  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  ^t 
lown,^  Sept.  S,  1889 :  ''  Almost  within  sight  of  the  place  where  we 
aw  still  stands  a  modest  spire,  marking  the  spot  where  a  beloved 
ftlher  stood  to  minister  the  holy  word  of  truth,  and  hope,  and  salva- 
tifln,  to  a  numerous,  beloTcd,  and  attached  people,  for  almost  half  » 
century.  Pious,  pure,  simple-hearted,  devoted  to  and  beloved  by  hia 
people,  never  shall  I  cease  to  venerate  his  memory,  or  to  love  thoie 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  some  who  knew 
Ub,  and  of  many  more  who,  I  dovbt  not,  were  taught  to  love  and 
hMior  his  memory,  as  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  of  their  diildhood." 

He  is  remarkable  for  social  qualities,  and  his  conversation  is  often 
80  replete  with  wisdom  and  amiable  vivacity  that  one  is  sure  to  be  the 
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better  for  his  society.  The  sentiment  here  advaiioed,  and  j^ven  tj 
him  at  the  odefantioii,  so  diaraotemes  the  mn,  that  it  is  a  dioiee 
memento:  ''Gape  Cod,  our  beloyed  Birth-place:  May  it  be  die 
nnrsery  and  the  home  of  the  social  virtues, —  a  place  which  aD  her 
sons  and  daughters,  whether  present  or  absent,  may,  for  centurias  to 
come,  as  in  centuries  past,  delight  to  honor  and  to  loTe."  The 
herewith  transcribed  is  taken  from  the  song  written  finr  the 
by  William  Hayden,  Esq.,  our  late  honored  postmaster  of  Bostoo: 


«< 


To  tnee  your  debt  to  old  Gtpe  God 

It  needs  no  brash  or  pallet, — 
There 's  Dimmock,  Gray,  sad  Thaeber,  too. 

The  Sesrses,  and  George  Haflett ; 
Some  serrioe  we  have  done  the  State, — 

From  US  yon  get  your  law,  sir ; 
There 's  Mr.  Bassett — he 's  your  derk, — 

And  there's  Chief  Jnstioe  Shaw,  air.' 


» 


Justice  Shaw  gave  the  following  sentiment  at  the  first  annivennj 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Association,  celebrated  in  Boston,  Nor.  11,  1851: 
<<The  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower :  The  Convention  Hall  of  the  Pilgrinii 
from  the  first  dawning  of  whose  light  has  emanated  a  blase  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  which  has  lighted  up  every  mountain  and  penetrated 
every  valley  of  our  land." 

In  addition  to  productions  already  named,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  bss 
published  his  Inaugural  Address ;  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Ipswich,  1882 ;  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Court-house,  in 
Worcester,  1845;  Charge  to  the  Jury  in  the  trial  of  ProfissBor 
J.  W.  Webster,  in  Bemis'  edition. 

What  Justice  Shaw  said  of  his  predecessor  in  office  may,  with  grest 
emphasis,  be  applied  to  himself:  ''  His  judicial  character  must  stand 
upon  the  published  reports  of  his  judicial  decisions,  which  now  fi>rm  so 
Wge  a  portion  of  his  legal  learning.  These  will  form  an  endurii^ 
monument  of  his  &me,  and  constitute  a  large  claim  upon  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  posterity."  In  transposing  what  Justice  Shaw  onoe 
said  of  the  law,  to  the  lawyers,  we  may  remark  of  him,  that,  having 
been  nurtured  by  an  enlightened  philosophy,  invigorated  by  sound 
learning,  and  polished  by  elegant  literature,  he  has  been  an  efficient 
supporter  of  constitutional  liberty. 


WILLIAM  GALI.  — aSOBCa  BmUXMM.  Stt^; 


WILLIAM  GALE. 

JULT  4,  1816.    lOR  THB  WASHDrOlON  80GISI7. 

WiLLAM  Oale  was  born  at  Waltham  in  the  year  1792,  and  grad- 
at  Hanrard  College  in  1810.  He  became  a  ooonaellor-ttt-liiWi 
■ad  practised  in  the  old  State-house.  He  was  a  warm  adherent  of 
ike  Democratic  party,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Chronicle. 
rhe  papers  of  the  day  said  of  the  oration  (delivered  at  the  Columbian 
Coffee-house,  for  the  Washington  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Qale  was 
president  in  1817),  that  it  was  a  patriotic,  spirited  and  elegant  per- 
bnnance.  Mr.  Gale  was  the  legal  solicitor  of  the  Republican  Institu- 
tion, on  its  foundation,  in  1819.  Possessing  talents  tending  to  an 
honored  eminence,  it  is  related  that  he  descended  to  habits  of  inebria- 
tkm, —  an  infirmity  peculiar  to  men  of  literary  genius, —  which  reduced 
him  to  poverty,  and  doomed  him  to  the  House  of  Industry,  which, 
iODording  to  the  records,  he  last  entered  Nov.  6,  1889,  when,  being 
ittacked  with  the  smaU-pox,  he  was  removed  to  Bainsford  Island  on 
die  19th  mst,  where  he  died,  Nov.  21, 1889,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

**  How  thore  he  Ikt, 
And  none  eo  poor  to  do  him  rererenoe.** 


GEORGE  SULLIVAN. 

JULT  4,  1816.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITISS. 

Was  a  son  of  Gov.  Sullivan,  and  bom  in  Boston  February,  1782 ; 
entered  the  Latin  School  in  1791,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1801,  when  he  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  the  importance  of 
national  character  to  the*  United  States.  Was  a  counsellor-at-law ; 
and  married  Sarah  Bowdoin,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop. 
He  was  secretary  to  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  when  minister  to  Spain. 
Was  the  governor's  aid-de-camp,  and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in  1811.    Was  captain  of  the  New 
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England  Guards.  Judge-adYOoate  of  the  first  militarj  diraioiL  W« 
president,  in  1818,  of  Boston  Fuel  Society  £)r  the  Poor.  Waa  a  rep- 
resentative, and  a  senator,  in  the  State  Lc^latnre.  His  rendenoa  bu 
been,  for  many  years,  in  New  York. 

General  Humphries,  who  gave  a  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  town 
authorities,  remarked  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  performance,  at  the  head  of  tUi 
article :  '*  The  orator  of  the  day  has  been  your  fidihfiil  orgui,  in  jk^ 
noundng  conciliatory  doctrines,  in  inculcating  liberal  and  independat 
sentiments,  and  recommending  a  just  and  wise  system  of  pdicy." 

Unlike  his  eminent  brother,  John  L,  he  was  a  republican  of  Ae 
Democratic  school.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  ffiatoriod 
Society.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  polished  manners  and  truly  eatimiUe 
reputation,  and  the  honored  brodier  of  William  and  Bichard  SoIIiviB, 
of  this  State. 


ASHUR   WARE. 

JULT  4,  1816.    FOB  THE  WASHINOION  BOdSlT. 

• 

Was  bom  at  Sherburne,  and  son  of  Joseph  Ware,  a  respectabk 
&rmer,  and  bom  in  1783.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1804,  at  which  time  he  took  part  in  a  forensic  disputation.  Whether 
the  law  of  nature  be  equally  applicable  to  individuals  and  nations. 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Cambridge  from  1807  to  1811,  and  professor  of 
Greek  from  that  period  to  1815.  He  was  an  attomey-at-law  in  Bos- 
ton, 1816,  and  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  in  company  widi 
Henry  Ome.  In  1817  Mr.  Ware  removed  to  Portland,  and  deliv- 
ered another  oration  on  our  national  independence,  in  that  town.  In 
1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Bowdoin  College, 
which  he  occupied  until  1844.  In  1884  he  was  president  of  the 
Portland  Athenaeum,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Maine  Historicil 
Society.  He  has  been  many  years,  from  f  822,  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  Maine.  In  1880  Ji)dge  Ware  married  Sarah  Mor- 
gridge,  and  has  one  son  at  college.  In  1889  he  published  Reports  of 
Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Maine,  from  1822  to  1839,  printed  at  Port- 
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\m»L    Wim  is  a  woik  of  grent  legd  leaning.    Judge  Ware  waa  Aa 
Im  Seehrtaiy  of  Stale  for  Maine,  on  its  sqiaimtion,  in  1820. 

JTiidge  Ware,  in  early  life,  enteikl  the  field  of  demoeFacy,  and 
iparmly  eapoiieed  its  cause.  His  brilliant  talents,  displayed  in  the  two 
flkatians,  show  him  a  devoted  champion  for  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
siad  a  decided  opponent  to  the  Hartfinrd  Convention.  They  are  faloa- 
Ha  reoords  of  the  parly  feeling  of  the  day.  He  said  of  Samnel  Bex- 
lar,  tiwt  he  indignantly  frowned  on  all  attempts  to  impair  the  constitn- 
lian,  or  sever  the  Union.  We  do  not  believe  the  judge  indulges,  after 
■I  expesienoe  of  thirty  years,  views  like  the  following,  extracted  from 
tlie  Portland  oration :  *'  Mr.  Ames,  the  oracle  of  our  aristocratic 
junto,  feelingly  lamented  that  we  had  not  in  this  country  the  materials 
for  establishing  a  monarchy  similar  to  that  of  England.  We  had  no 
old  and  great  &milies  who  were  looked  up  to  with  that  submissive  rev- 
erence which  is  inspired  by  the  inherited  greatness,  the  family  pictures, 
if  I  may  so  remark,  of  ancient  nobility.  But  the  times  are  much 
improved  since  he  wrote.  All  difficulties  vanished  before  the  enter- 
prising geniuses  of  1814.  This  man  will  surely  make  a  very  good 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  here  is  an  Earl  of  Essex  waiUng  for  his  patent 
9f  nobility.  A  hopeful  train  of  titled  great  could  be  quickly  formed. 
But  for  the  king !  Who  shall  we  clothe  with  the  awful  robes  of  maj- 
9Sty  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  sublimity  of  genius  and  the  transcend- 
9&t  dignity  that  is  worthy  to  be  encircled  by  the  glories  of  the  crown  ? 
(Nothing  so  easy.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  which  is 
>ar  model,  that  a  pasteboard  king  is  the  best  of  all  possible  monarchs  ; 
md  so  we  will  crown  —  the  sage  of  Northampton !  Queen  Mab  was 
>usy  at  her  fairy  work.  Mitres  and  diadems,  and  stars  and  ribbons, 
were  dancing  before  the  eager  imaginations  of  these  titled  dreamers. 
But  the  angel  of  Peace  arrived,  and  the  air-drawn  phantoms  of  the 
airies  vanished  before  the  wand  of  the  powerful  enchanter.  The 
«hilarating  visions  of  a  heated  fancy,  the  '  thrones  and  dominions  and 
>rincedoms,'  the  stars  and  diadems  and  mitres,  just  as  the  pilgrims 
inriTod  at  the  wicket  of  their  political  heaven,  were  taken  by  this  rude 
wosa  wind,  and, 

•*  Upwhirled  aloft. 
Flew  o*er  the  backside  of  the  world  fiur  off. 
Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,*' 

iie  ancient  receptacle  of  all  the  abortive  and  unfinished  works  of 
HMre,  and  all  the  multifoimed  foQiee  of  men,  of  politician's  dreams, 
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and  lover's  sighs,  and  Pope's  indnlgenoes,  ydept  in  oUen  ^Imis  Ai 

'  Paradise  of  fools.'    And  there  majthe  sparkling  ^oms  of  As  Ket 

England  monarchy,  the  crosses  and  coronets,  that  charmed  liie  ifaldBg 

and  sleeping  &ncies  of  our  political  regeneralor,  dumber  in  nafii- 

torbed  repose,  with  the  cowls  and  hoods,  the  rdios  and  roaaries,  of 

religions  delirium,  till  the  day  of  the  general  resorreetion ; "  and  ii 

another  passage  of  like  satirical  vein.  Gov.  Strong  is  alladed  to  as  oar 

invincible  Washington,  in  frowning  majesty,  cortnng  hia  impebuw 

steed,  at  the  head  of  his  Northampton  chivalry.    His  veryname  wiss 

tower  of  strength,  and  of  whom  Paine  tbns  ftmphasJKie  in  Bole  Net 

England: 

«« Old  BfftBMchiuettB'  hundred  Ulb, 

Awake,  and  ehant  the  matin  song ! 
A  realm's  aodaim  the  welkin  fills, — 
The  Federal  son  returns  with  Strong'* 

As  an  oflbet  to  the  insinuations  on  the  "good  Dnke  of  Koifidk," 
— meaning,  we  presume,  Fisher  Ames, —  we.will  quote  a  sentence  from 
bis  eulogy  on  Washington,  that  '^government  was  administered  withsacli 
integrity  vrithout  mystery,  and  in  so  prosperous  a  course,  that  it  seemed 
wholly  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence;"  and  this  was  an  opinioB 
formed  after  being  in  Congress  during  the  entire  administratioQ  of 
Washington.  A  royalist  would  not  say  this ;  and  Samuel  Dexter,  the 
great  political  rival  of  Fisher  Ames,  pronounced  the  eulogy  over  Ui 
unburied  remains. 


EDWARD  TYRRELL  CHANNING. 

JULT  4,  1817.    FOR  THE  TOWK  AUTHOBHIES. 

Was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  L,  Dec.  12,  1790.  He  reodved  st 
Harvard  College,  in  1819,  the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  was  the  onttor  fir 
the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  in  1818;  became  a  counseDor-ai-law, 
and  married  Henrietta  A.  S.,  daughter  of  William  Ellery,  Esq.,  of 
Newport,  April,  1826 ;  has  been  the  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  ever  since  1819.  At  that  period  he  became  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review.    The  oration  delivered  in  1817  was  pio- 
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Aonoed  in  the  preeenoe  of  IVesident  Monroe,  wlio  iras  then  on  a  tour 
iatoa^  New  Eng^d.  He  was  author  of  the  Memoir  of  Williani 
SDexy,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  whom 
Dr.  Allen  states  that  he  died  while  he  was  reading  Tally's  Offices,  in 
jatin.  The  Bev.  William  E.  Channing  has  characterised  his  brother 
Edward  as  *'  the  antiquary  of  the  &mily." 

Fh)fessor  Channing  resigned  his  office  at  the  close  of  the  academic 
fear,  in  1851,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  &cvitj  at  that  period, 
rhe  influence  he  has  exercised,  in  forming  and  cultivating  the  taste  of 
to  many  successive  classes,  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one,  probably, 
)Ter  connected  with  the  college.  He  is  himself  a  writer  of  a.  vigorous 
udd  singularly  pure  English  style.  His  taste  is  severe,  and  his  crit- 
cal  perception  keen.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Channing,  at  two  long 
ntervals,  in  the  North  American  and  other  periodicals,  and  the  admi- 
■able  lectures  delivered  to  his  classes,  have  impressed  the  public,  both 
n  and  out  of  the  college  walls,  with  his  rare  powers  as  both  writer  and 
sritic.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  his  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
nost  laborious  and  wearisome,  has  been  the  reading  and  correctmg  the 
Fhemes  of  the  students.  Perhaps  in  this  way,  quiet  and  unostenta- 
ious  though  it  has  been,  his  power  has  been  most  genially  and  per- 
nanently  felt 


FRANCIS  GALLEY  GRAY. 

JULY  4,  1818.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

Francis  Gallet  Gray  was  bom  at  Salem.  He  was  a  son  of 
[iieutenant-govemor  William  Gray ;  received  his  preliminary  education 
inder  the  care  of  William  Bigelow  and  Jacob  Enapp,  and  graduated  at 
Sarvard  College  in  1809,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  an  oration  in  Eng- 
ish.  He  was  a  private  secretary  of  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
he  mission  to  Russia.  He  read  law  with  Hon.  Judge  Prescott,  and 
)eoame  a  counsellor  at  Suffolk  bar.  He  has  been  a  representative,  a 
lenator,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  He  was  a  presi- 
loit  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum ;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
3eiences,  and  corresponding  secretary;  a  trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic 
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Hoqiitaly  at  WoroeBter,  on  its  CBfuHMmifmt;  a  Irartee,  tho^  of  Ae 
UaaMchnsettB  General  Hospital,  at  Boston,  and  a  FeDow  of  Hmvi 
CoDege  from  1826  to  1886. 

Mr.  Qraj  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  literary  writers  among 
us,  and  was  an  early  contributor  to  the  North  American  Bemw.  ffii 
performance  delivered  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,,  at  CSamlNri4gS| 
in  the  year  1816,  was  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  that  peiiodinL 
The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  best  produetiooa  in 
the  whole  range  of  Boston  oratory.  In  the  year  1832  Mr.  Grray  pr(h 
nounced  a  centennial  oration  on  the  birth  of  Washington,  in  the  pna- 
ence  of  the  State  authorities,  in  which  he  felicitously  characteriied  the 
mind  of  Washington  as  of  "  exact  prc^rtions,  and  severe  umplid^, 
without  a  &nlt  for  censure,  an  extravagance  for  ridicule,  or  a  Uemish 
for  regret"  Mr.  Gray  has  somewhat  devoted  his  mind  to  antiquarian 
pursuits.  He  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
SodetjT,  and  has  been  an  editor  of  several  volumes  <^  its  published  col- 
lections. He  was  the  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  ^  and  was  editorof  the  Code  of  1641,  known  as  the  Body 
of  Liberties,  both  of  which  are  printed  in  the  coUectioiis  of  this  society. 
One  of  the  juroductions  of  Mr.  Gray,  which  indicates  the  greatest  tiJ- 
ent,  is  the  treatise  entitled  '*  Prison  Discipline  in  America,"  the  basis 
of  which  comprises  the  arguments  advanced  by  himself  at  the  animated 
discussion  on  Prison  Discipline  Beform  which  occurred  during  a  period 
of  seven  adjourned  meetings,  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  the  summer 
of  1847.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  and  had  been  several  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  state-prison  at  Charlestown.  He  was  a  decided  supporter 
of  the  social  system  of  associated  labor,  an  object  of  philanthropy  to 
which  he  was  tenaciously  devoted,  that  has  long  prevailed  in  our  state- 
prison.  An  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Gray,  by  Alexander,  is  in  the 
fiimily. 

In  an  oration  of  Mr.  Gray,  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Brown  University,  delivered  in  1842,  in  which  he  states  that  the  gen- 
eration now  rising  into  active  life  in  America  is  destined  to  exert  a 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  but  of  the 
whole  human  race,  he  points  out  the  dangers  and  duties  of  the  people. 
We  find  the  following  ingenious  argument,  in  this  exoellent  performance, 
m  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  sustain  its  political 
fireedom.     "  The  question  which  the  statesmen  of  Europe  wish  to  have 


sQided  it  Ibis,"  njB  Mr.  Ony;  «' wlietliflr  a  Datkn,  eitoMTe^  popi* 
IcMt,  and  wealthy  enough  to  defend  itself  unaidedy  agunst  all  aggjiw? 
akm,  and  maintain  its  fleets  and  anniefl  withoat  aomnxnung  ita  cilia0oa| 
en  every  alann  of  war,  from  their  daily  oocupatioDa  and  their  fireaidea^ 
to  the  field,  thus  letting  the  mere  sound  of  the  trumpet  intermptaU  the 
puranitB  of  peace, —  to  make  all  the  internal  improvements  which  mod^ 
em  Bcienoe  is  perpetoally  soggesting, — to  establish  the  division  of 
labor,  and  the  competition  finr  saocess  in  every  porsoit,  essential  to  tha 
perfection  of  the  nsefnl  arts, —  to  promote  the  ooltivatbn  of  sdenoa 
and  literature,  and  suj^ly  the  innomeraUe  wants  of  civilised  life^— 
whether  such  a  nation  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, undex  which  the  citizens  possess  equal  rights  and  equal  pditiaal 
power,  without  a  degree  of  anarchy  as  intolerable  as  despotism  itself. 

'^  Where  else  in  the  world  can  they  look  for  the  solution  of  the  quea- 
taon,  but  to  this  country,  where  only  the  elements  of  the  problem  are 
found  united  ?    Already  its  population  has  so  increased  that  it  is  anr* 
passed  in  this  respect  by  only  four  European  nati<His;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  period  we  now  contemplate,  if  the  rate  of  increase  be  the  same 
aa  hitherto  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  equalled  by  none 
but  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia.    Without  meaning  to  dwell  on  thia 
point,  there  is  one  light  in  which  I  would  present  it  to  you,  somewhat 
striking.     So  rapid  has  been  our  increase,  that  the  number  of  persona 
of  European  descent  now  living  on  the  sur&ce  of  these  United  Statea 
is  greater  than  the  whole  aggregate  number  of  the  dead,  of  all  genm* 
tions,  of  the  same  race,  that  lie  buried  beneath  it     Surprising  aa  this 
may  seem,  it  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and  this  in  a 
form  so  simple  that  I  will  venture  to  state  iteven  here.     Takingagen- 
oration  to  be  the  period  during  which  as  many  persons  die  as  existed 
at  its  commencement,  and  supposing  the  population  to  be  exactly  doubled 
in  the  period  of  a  single  generation;  b^n  your  settlement  with  one 
thousand  inhabitants.     At  the  end  of  the  first  generation,  you  have  one 
thousand  dead  and  two  thousand  living.    At  the  end  of  the  second  gen- 
eration, you  add  the  same  number  —  two  thousand — to  both,  making 
three  thousand  dead  and  four  thousand  living,  which  last  number  you 
add  to  both  at  the  end  of  the  third  generation ;  and,  aa  you  add  at  the 
end  of  each  generation  the  same  number, —  that  is,  the  number  livii^ 
at  its  commencement, —  both  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living,  the  diffi»>> 
enoe  between  them  will  always  remain  the  same,  and  the  living  will 
always  exceed  the  dead  by  the  number  with  which  you  b^gan.    Now» 
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^toB  18  on  fhe  ioppontioiii  tbit  the  popuktioii  exaetJj  doriilflf  in  4m 
period  of  (me  genex»tkm.  But  our  popuktioii  k  found  to  incmie 
much  &8ter.  It  douUes  in  leas  than  twenty-finir  yean,  and  has  dooe 
ao  firom  the  beginning;  bo  that,  in  Am^  the  number  of  the  liTing  fiur 
— very&r — exceeds  the  whole  mightj^oongr^ation  of  the  dead.  As 
hmg  as  the  same  rate  of  increase  shall  continne, —  and  nothing  has 
hitherto  checked  it, — this  will  always  be  so ;  and  the  child  that  opens 
its  eyes  to  the  light  this  day,  and  lives  to  see  old  age,  will  dose  them 
on  an  empire  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  milliaDs  of  people.  Should 
our  institutions,  therefore,  be  henceforth  successfully  administered,  it 
will  no  longer  be  objected  that  the  population  k  too  small  for  a 
&etory  experiment" 


FRANKLIN  DEXTER. 

JULT  4,  1819.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBimS. 

"  The  colonists  became  independent,"  says  Mr.  Dexter,  "  becanse 
they  had  always  been  fiee;  for  it  k  only  by  the  long  enjoyment  of 
Bbarty  that  men  could  be  formed, — for  a  contest  of  liberty  was  thrar 
ruling  passion;  —  and,  though  they  disclaimed  any  wish  to  be  inde- 
pend^t  until  they  solemnly  declared  themselves  so,  they  were  always 
actuated  by  a  spirit  that  could  not  leave  them  loi^  dependent  im  a  fi»r- 
eign  power.  It  was  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  it,  that  were  the  sde  and  consist- 
ent causes  of  the  Revolution.  Not  the  mere  impatience  of  oppression 
that  sometimes  wakes  even  a  degraded  people  to  resistance,  to  avenge 
their  wrongs,  rather  than  to  assert  th^  rights, —  which  groans  and 
struggles  in  confinement,  till  there  k  no  longer  anything  to  be  lost, 
and  then  breaks  out  in  violence  and  uproar, —  not  to  change  the  gov- 
enunent,  but  to  annihilate  it ;  not  to  redress  tl^  evik  of  society,  but 
to  sweep  away  society  itself.  We  have  seen  such  a  revolution,  and  we 
may  be  proud  that  ours  had  nothing  in  common  with  it  We  have 
seen  a  great  naticm  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  bursting  like  a  vol- 
tCano,  only  to  shower  down  destruction  itself, —  leaving  its  coksaal  fonn 
dark,  bare  and  blasted,  with  no  grandeur  but  its  terrors.  Such  was 
not  our  Revolution;  but,  like  the  fire  in  our  own  forestSi  not  scattered 
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fcj  tlie  fiaad  of  aoddent  or  fbry,  bat  ddibenitdy  to  the  root  of' Ae 
growth  of  ages,  which  tottered  and  fill  befiire  it,  only  that  from  Hi 
aahes  might  rise  a  new  creation,  when  all  was  green  and&ir  and  flqu^ 
idling.  The  world  has  learned,  by  these  experiments,  that  civil  liberty 
IS  not  a  mushroom,  that  grows  np  in  a  night  from  the  fiJlen,  rotten 
tnmk  of  despotism;  but  a  hardy  plant,  that  strikes  deep,  in  a  soud 
soil,  and  slowly  gathers  strength  with  years,  till  oppression  withers  in 
its  shadow.  Our  present  situation  is  a  living  proof  of  the  diftrende 
of  the  two  events.  Liberty  never  yet  was  Ihe  work  of  an  outraged 
and  incensed  populace, —  as  well  mig^t  a  whirlwind  plant  a  pan^ 
disc!'' 

Franklin  Dexter  was  bom  in  Gharlestown,  and  was  son  of  Saonel 
Dexter,  the  profound  civilian  and  fiunous  orator, — of  whom  GaUendsr 
unjustly  said  that  '*he  has  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  ek)quenoewh]ok 
struts  around  the  heart,  without  ever  entering  it," — and  was  a  warn 
advocate  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Samuel  Dexter  and  The* 
ophilus  Parsons  were  at  one  time  against  each  other  in  the  court  at 
Dedham.  Rufiis  Green  Amory  had  hunted  up  all  the  authorities,  and 
placed  a  mark  at  each.  Mr.  Dexter  requested  his  attorney  to  take  a 
seat  beside  him,  and  hand  the  autboritieB  as  he  wished  them,  which 
afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  hearing  every  word  Ant 
eecafei  the  lips  of  that  great  man.  Placing  one  foot  upon  a  diaur,  and 
folding  his  arms  across  his  breast,  Mr.  Dexter  began;  and  such  a  lit  if  m 
of  reasoning,  without  noise  and  without  eflfort,  as  he  poured  out  for  four 
hours,  one  never  heard  before ;  it  was  like  pouring  water  from  a  flaA. 
Parsons  made  several  attempts  to  interrupt  him.  At  last,  Mr.  Dexter 
turned  to  him  and  said :  ''  Mr.  Parsons,  if  you  have  an  overflow  of  wtt^ 
have  the  goodness  to  reserve  it  for  the  dose ;  you  have  already  dxivoB 
several  ideas  out  of  my  head."  The  Chief  Justice,  Dana,  remarket^ 
'<  Never  mind,  Mr.  Dexter ;  if  he  should  deprive  you  of  as  many  more^ 
you  would  still  have  enough  left  for  Mr.  Parsons."  Mr.  Dexter  was 
accustomed  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  evening,  without  the  use  of  a 
lamp,  often  till  towards  eleven  o^clock ;  and  so  absorbed  was  his  miafll 
that  he  would  quit  his  office  without  locking  the  door,  and  his  landkid, 
the  bookseller  on  the  lower  floor,  often  found  it  necessary  to  wait  until 
Mr.  Dexter  left  the  office,  in  order  to  make  it  secure  for  the  ni|^ 
Samud  Dexter  is  said  to  have  written  a  condensed  analysis  of  the  et^ 
denoes  of  Christianity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  oondnsive  argominls 
ever  written  by  a  dvilian. 
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FrBDUin  Dexter  gndnated  at  Harrard  Colkge  in  1818,  on  irinek 
oacaakm  he  took  part  in  die  diBonsiiQQ,  whether  exteiflifeDeflB  of  teni- 
torjbe  &7orable  to  the  preeerration  of  a  republican  gOTemmeni.  He 
ia  a  ooonsellor-at-law,  and  married  Catharine  Eliaabeih,  a  daoghtear  of 
Hon.  William  Preaeott  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  CoancO  in 
1825 ;  was  commander  of  the  New  England  Guards,  a  refu-eBentatiTe 
and  senator  in  the  State  L^gislatore,  and  the  United  Statea  Bistriet 
Attorney  &r'  Massachusetts. 

When,  in  July,  1841,  the  venerable  Judge  Davis  resigned  tfie 
judicial  station,  Mr.  Dexter  was  requested,  by  the  memben  of  the 
Suffolk  bar,  to  make  known  to  him  their  high  sense  of  respect  and 
veneration;  and  he  performed  the  duty  with  felicitous  grace,  in  hig^dy 
eflbctive  terms.  *'It  can  rarely  happen,"  said  he,  "that  a  judge 
who  is  called  upon  to  decide  so  many  delicate  and  important  questions 
of  property  and  personal  right  should  have  so  entirely  escaped  all 
imputation  of  prejudice  or  passion,  and  should  have  found  so  guieial 
anaoquieseenceinhis  results.  Our  filial  respect  and  affection  for  your- 
self have  constantly  increased  with  increasing  years;  and,  white  we 
acknowledge  your  right  to  seek  the  repose  of  private  lifo,  we  fed  that 
your  retirement  is,  not  less  than  it  ever  would  have  been,  a  loss  to  the 
profession  and  the  public.  May  you  live  long  and  happily, —  as  hog 
as  life  shall  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  you,  and  so  long  will  that  life 
be  a  blessing  to  your  firiends  and  society." 

Mr.  Dexter  has  been  an  emin^t  pleader  at  the  bar ;  and  the  ingenu- 
ity with  which  he  contended  against  the  searching  Webster,  in  the  trial 
of  the  Enapps  for  the  murder  of  White,  is  in  the  memory  of  many. 
Possessing  brilliant  talents  and  strong  reasoning  powers,  Mr.  Dezler 
would  have  risen  to  elevated  public  life,  had  he  not  retired  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  literary  ease.  The  beautifol  criticism  on  landscape  painting, 
from  his  polished  hand,  extending  through  thirty-five  pages  of  the 
North  American  Review,  in  which  he  discerns  no  reason  why  painters 
should  not  arise  in  our  day  to  surpass  all  that  was  effected  by  Claude, 
Gaspar,  or  Salvator,  and  egresses  the  decided  opinion  that  he  has 
seen  no  landscapes  painted  since  the  days  of  Titian  superior  to  those  of 
Allston,  indicate  him  to  be  as  tastefi£  in  the  fine  arts  as  he  has  been 
profound  in  legal  learning.  We  are  of  opinion  that  we  neither  over- 
state, nor  exaggerate,  in  the  remark  that  Mr.  Dexter  has  been  one  of  the 
moat  aente,  logical  reasoners  attfie  Suffolk  bar,  and  but  few  competitHB 
fik  safe  in  an  argument  with  him. 


SAJIUn  ADAMB  WUUL-- mODOBI  LTMAV.  HI 


SAMUEL  ADAMS  WELLS. 

JULT  4,  181».    lOR  THI  WAHUlMtflON  80GIITT. 

Was  a  son  of  Thomas  Wells,  who  married  Hamnah,  daughter  tf 
Gov.  Samuel  Adams.  He  was  president  of  the  Atlas  LwiuBnoe  Omn^ 
panj,  and  married  Margaret  GKbbs.  Mr.  Wells  was  a  tenacious  adr^ 
cate  <^  the  Democratic  party,  and  prepared  Memoirs  of  the  Lift  and 
Correspondence  of  Gov.  Samuel  Adams,  his  grandfiither,  comprising 
three  volumes  in  manuscript,  which  it  is  said  were  disposed  of  to  Geoi|j|b 
Bancroft,  the  historian.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  calamitjr, 
unless  the  purchaser  should  cause  it  to  be  printed.  Whitcomb  sidd  Of 
our  American  Cato, 

«*  EoUpeed  by  merit,  riTtlB  aU  tolmiit,  , 

Laying  thflir  iritliflred  lanrdi  tt  thy  tet** 

Mr.  Wells  was  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Bepublican  luikf- 
tution,  originated  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ebenexer  Clough,  Hot. 
16,  1818.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  was  its  first  president.  Its  amtual 
meetings  occur  on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  incorporated  Feb.  IS, 
1819.  The  late  Hon.  James  Lloyd  founded  a  political  library  for  tUs 
important  engine  of  the  party. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Wells  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  conventicn 
for  revising  the  State  constitution,  and  engaged  in  public  debate.  At 
the  town-meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Jan  2,  1822,  on  the  subject  of  a 
city  charter  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  the  word  city  be  stricken 
out,  and  the  word  town  be  inserted,  as  a  substitute.  He  died  Auff. 
12,  1840. 


THEODORE  LTMAN. 

0 

JULT  4,  1820.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITDB. 

Was  bom  m  Boston,  Feb.  22, 1792.  Bev.  Jo8q[>h  S.  Bnckminster 
was  his  private  teacher,  at  Waltham ;  entered  Exeter  Academy  in 
1804 ;  was  a  graduate  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  became  a  mor- 
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chant,  and  married  Mary  E.  Hendenon  in  1820,  hj  wbom,  Ke  bad 
Theodore  and  Cora.  He  was  a  representative  in  1825,  and  in  1824  a 
senator,  in  the  State  Legislatare.  He  engaged  in  ipiEtary  life ;  was, 
in  1821,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, an  aid-de-camp  to  Gov.  Brooks,  and  brigadier-general  of  the 
Boston  militia.  He  was  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1834  and  '85,  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  city  stained  by  the  spirit  of  insnbordination,  and 
the  dark  hnes  of  intolerance.  This  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
timo  when  the  disgraceful  Ciarrison  riot,  and  the  destruction  of  titt 
Ursuline  Convent,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  old  metropolis  of  the  Bay 
State.  Gen.  Lyman  was  the  author  of  Diplomacy  of  the  United 
States  with  Foreign  Nations,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1826 ;  The  Political  State 
of  Italy,  8vo.,  1820 ;  Three  Weeks  in  Paris,— the  result  <£  hia  visit  ta 
France ;  and  an  account  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  addressed  to  titm 
fiur-minded  and  well-disposed,  &voring  the  motives  of  that  body,  pub* 
lished  in  1828.  He  was  president  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society; 
was  president  of  the  Farm  School  three  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  and  the  New  England  Genealogic  Historical 
societies. 

Our  own  city  of  Boston  has  never  been  honored  with  a  more 
munificent  native  citizen  than  was  Mayor  Lyman,  for  the  last  half-cen- 
tury; besides  his  private  charities  to  the  suflfering  children  of  abject 
poverty.     It  was  said  of  Lyman, 

**  He  b  graoioiis  if  he  be  observed ; 
He  hftth  a  tear  fbr  pity,  and  a  band 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity.'* 

Mayor  Lyman,  on  the  foundation  of  the  State  Reform  School,  at 
Westboro',  which  he  originated,  was  the  secret  donor  of  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars  to  this  institution, —  a  secret  not  publicly  disclosed 
until  after  his  decease ;  and  by  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  same  institution,  in  addition  to  his  prerious  gifb. 
He  bequeathed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boston  Farm  School,  which 
had  previously  received  his  gifts,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  died  at  Brookline,  July 
17, 1849. 


Bnxi  onBi—eBABzai  oxnax  tMxsa. 
HENBT  ORNE. 

JULT  4,  1819.     lOR  XHB  WASHXKGTON  BOGDBrT. 

Was  bom  at  Marblehead,  and  married  Frances  Boyd,  dandier  of 
WiDiaiii  Little,  of  Bostcm.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1812;  was  a  coonsellor-at-Iaw,  and  married,  a  second  time,  Semproniai 
Ae  sister  of  his  first  wife;  was  an  appraiser  of  the  Boston  customs, 
and  one  of  the  committee  on  the  dtj  charter.  He  was  a  judge  of  the 
Pdico  Court,  and  of  the  dtj  Council  in  1822. 

CoL  Ome  was  aleader  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  ready  writer. 
He  was  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to 
the  Boston  Statesman.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Colum- 
bus, originally  published  in  the  Boston  Bulletin,  to  which  are  added 
two  letters  to  Oen.  Duff  Green,  in  1829.  They  are  valuable  as 
unfolding  the  differences  of  the  Jackson  parly.  Col.  Ome  finally 
remold  to  Oxford,  Me.    He  was  a  warm-hearted  and  patriotic  man. 


CHARLES  GREELY  LORING. 

JULT  4,  1821.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AI7TH0RITIES. 

Was  last  of  the  orators  for  the  town  authorities,  of  whose  perform- 
ance an  eminent  politician,  the  late  Dr.  William  Ligalls,  remarked, 
that  it  was  the  only  oration  on  our  national  independence,  that  he  had 
erer  heard,  which  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  or  an  end.  In  alluding 
to  the  result  of  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constituti(m, 
Mr.  Loring  remarks  that  it  '*  affords  convincing  proof  of  the  stabili^ 
of  a  government  which  they  so  impressively  proclaim  to  be  founded 
on  the  affections  and  confidence  of  its  citizens.  Let  the  advocate  of 
the  d^jrading  maxim,  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government,  ccm- 
template  the  scene  of  moral  grandeur  which  this  event  unfolds ;  let 
him  behold  the  reverence  and  affection  with  which  the  numerous  del- 
egates of  a  free  people  approach  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors, 
10  eflfect  those  alterations  which  a  change  of  political  situation  had 
rendered  essential ;  let  him  observe  the  impressive  sense  of  respons- 


ibilitj)  tli0  uuty  of  design,  the  solemn  esnestDesSi  irbSA  ftprmMt^X  1 
ddibentions,  the  dignified  sod  wbiHj  defiawwe  iritii  whSA  ftqdfab|  i 

and  preconceiyed  opinions  are  yielded  to  the  force  of  tnilih  and 

and  the  feelings  which  prompt  a  Tolontary  and  simnltaneoot 

to  that  revered  patriot  [John  Adams]  who  happilj  Tomaina  to  ssl^  k 

the  pride  of  its  strength,  the  temple  he  assisted  to  cnae;  kilonlilib 

in  the  result  of  their  labors,  a  confirmation  of  all  the  esi 

pies  of  our  constitution ;  and,  fi^llowing  them  to  tlieir  homeii  let 

see  them  diffusing  an  increased  love  aikl  veneration  for  the  i 

of  our  country,  without  carrying  with  them  a  feeling  of  pnrtj  i** ! 

mosity,  or  looed  jealousy,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  liia 

Let  him  look  still  further,  and  contemplate  the  submiaaon  of 

ommendations  of  these  delegates  to  the  decision  of  their 

and,  instead  of  the  eagerness  for  change,  characteristie  of 

than  a  fi-ee  people,  let  him  view  our  fdlow-dtiiens  rejecting  SMi  rf 

the  proposed  amendments,  clinging  with  fond  veneration  to  tha  i 

tions  of  their  fothers,  scarce  willing  to  tondi,  even  vriA  a 

hand,  the  edifice  in  which  they  had  so  happily  and  aecniely  dwslti^ 

and  then  let  him  renounce  a  doctrine  so  insulting  to  our  race  and  H 

God!" 

Charles  Oreely,  a  son  of  Hon.  Caleb  Loring,  was  bom  in  BoM^ 
May  2,  1794 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1804,  and  gradoafeed  it 
Harvard  College  in  1812,  when  he  pronounced  the  aalutatcxy  cntioa 
in  Latin ;  and,  at  an  exhibition,  he  gave  an  orati<m  on  ^'  De  liln  ■ 
Bomanis."  He  read  law  in  Boston  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Jacboa 
and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard ;  and  at  Litchfield,  in  1813^  vnfa 
Hon.  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould,  of  the  latter  of  whom  Mr.  Loirii^  OM 
remarked :  ''  The  recollection  is  as  firesh  as  the  events  of  jesteriaj, 
of  our  passing  along  the  broad  shaded  streets  of  one  of  the  moat  ban-  \ , 
tiful  of  the  villages  of  New  England,  with  our  inkstands  in  our  kank^  |, 
and  our  portfolios  under  our  arms,  to  the  lecture-room  of  JndgaGodli  i. 
—  the  last  of  the  Romans,  of  Common  Law  lavryers  —  the  impeiana* : , 
ation  of  its  genius  and  spirit  It  was,  indeed,  in  his  eyes,  tbe  psrftf-  i . 
tion  of  human  reason,  by  which  he  measured  not  only  every  priBdpb  , 
and  rule  of  action,  but  almost  every  sentiment  Why,  air,  Ua  h^jhoit  , 
visions  of  poetry  seemed  to  be  in  the  refinements  of  qiecial  pleadiag;  i 
and,  to  him,  a  non  sequitur  in  logic  was  an  oflfenoe  deaervingi  at  4li ., 
least,  fine  and  imprisonment, —  and  a  repetition  of  it  transportmlki 
for  life."    Mr.  Loring  is  an  eminent  coonselknry  and  maixied  Anna  IMi 
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ill  1818.    His  aeoond  wife  ma  Vkrj  Ann,  •  damf^ter  of  Hon. 

Patnam,  fixrmeily  of  Sakm,  wlxmi  he  married  in  1840.    His 
i4hM  wife  was  Mrs.  Conielia  Amory  Ooddavd. 
!».-  The  office  of  Mr.  Lorii^  is  on  the  site  €i  that  oconpied  by  John 
r^AdHBB  in  17T0.    In  1884  he  prepared  the  report  of  the  dtj  oom^ 

en  the  destruction  of  the  UrsaUne  Convent,  proposing  an  indeas- 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  ^t  ontrage.    He  was  for  nearly 

yean  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-schod  of  Rer.  Dr. 
doweD's  religious  society,  and  has  been  one  of  the  corporation  of  Har- 
Unirersity  from  1888.  He  was  a  decided  friend  of  the  Mercan- 
Library  Association,  and  drafted  its  act  of  incorporation.  He 
«4bKvered  for  this  institution,  Feb.  26, 1845,  at  the  Odeon,  an  address 
^$m  die  Bdations  of  the  Bar  to  Society,  exhibiting  the  moral  and  polit- 
^paal  influence  of  the  l^al  profession.  Were  Shakspeare  now  living,  he 
liwld  not  include  Mr.  Loring  in  the  malediction,  *'  The  first  thing  we 
kl  's  kill  all  the  lawyers."    In  1847  Mr.  Loring  gave  an  effective 

in  the  Senate-chamber  in  fevor  of  the  *'air-line"  railroad  route 

*te  New  York,  in  contest  with  Mr.  Choate,  when  it  was  said  of  him 

Htfiat  he  was  a  cool,  deliberate  speaker,  ''  with  great  concentrative  power 

•ad  logical  force,  while  Mr.  Choate  is  all  excitement,  wit,  and  imagina- 

-Aion."   He  was  the  moderator  ofa  political  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov. 

«V,  1845,' when  Webster  and  Winthrop  argued  on  the  Native  American 

•fcstraction,  and  was  president  of  the  Suffolk  Whig  Committee  at  that 

period.    In  1848  he  was  president  of  the  Webster  Whig  Club,  organ- 

Iwd  previous  to  the  nomination  of  2iachary  Taylor.     His  arguments 

*lbr  die  Eastern  Railroad,  Boston  and  Woonsocket  corporations,  have 

%Ben  published. 

'    When  the  coalition  Legislature  of  1851  proposed  to  the  people  to 
fldl  a  convention  for  an  alteration  of  the  State  constituticm, —  which  was 
Sedded  by  the  people  in  the  negative,  at  the  election  of  State  officers 
*^  the  year  ensuing, —  Mr.  Loring,  who  had  been  requested  to  speak 
g|  a  public  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov.  7th,  of  that  period,  having 
iVlgagements  beyond  his  control,  declined  the  inritation,  and  addressed 
^  letter  to  the  county  committee,  from  which  we  make  extracts,  as  it  is 
%'frBgnient  in  political  history  worthy  of  record : 
V-  M^e  only  pretence  of  right  to  change  the  constitution  in  the  man- 
lier proposed,  which  I  have  seen  stated  or  heard  of,  is  the  assumed 
'ttitxnple  that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  the  right,  at  any  time, 
and  In  any  manner  wUch  may  seem  meet  to  them,  to  cfaimge  their  form 
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of  government;  and  that  this  is  a  ri^  irUeh  ie  not  mnd  eioBHl ll 
oontrolled  by  any  oonstitational  compact  or  profinon.  Tkie  obiiM 
fiJlacy  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ocmsialB  in  confiMUhding  tta  o^ 
inal  right  to  form  such  a  constitntion  as  the  majority  mi^bt  ded  will 
entering  into  the  contract,  with  the  awnmed  lig^t  of  aabseqwi^l 
violating  and  breaking  it  at  pleasare, —  finrgetting  that,  m  maak  m 
well  as  in  the  law,  although  it  maybe  qytional  whedier ornot  taediv 
into  a  compact,  no  right  exists,  after  its  formation,  to  disragud  or  vidili 
its  obligations. 

''  This  doctrine,  thus  boldly  announced  and  vindicated,  if  wmJ^  1 
leads  directly  and  obviously  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vrliole  or  wf 
part  of  our  present  constitution  or  feature  of  goverment  mjll 
changed  at  pleasure,  by  a  mere  expression  of  the  will  of  a  majority  # 
the  people,  however  announced  or  ascertained ;  and  tliat  a  i1imni<iM[' 
an  aristocracy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  pure  democracy,  in  which  eveiy  4t^ 
zen  votes  upon  all  public  measures  and  appdntm^ts,  may  be  at  flif  ) 
time  substituted  for  our  republican  form  of  government;  aad  that  Ami 
changes  may  be  made  from  one  to  any  other,  whenever  and  as  ofteatf 
such  majori^  may  see  fit  to  will  them.  And,  however  improbahbfi 
may  imagine  such  changes  to  be  under  existing  drcumstanoes,  A# 
mere  possibility  is  a  true  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine;  wd 
their  probability,  however  remote,  would  be  vastly  increased,  shoold  tlis 
public  mind  become  demoralised  by  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opnioD. 

'^  Under  the  existing  constitution,  and  the  powers  (^  the  L^islaton^  | 
which  are  wholly  derived  from  it,  I  perceive  no  more  right  in  the  Sca^ 
ate  and  House  to  call  or  organize  a  convention  of  the  people  for  altoni^ 
the  oonstitutionj  than  exists  in  any  other  body  of  indiriduals,  gathmt 
together  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  that  may  choose  to  units  Iff 
that  end.    And  any  attempt  at  such  alteration,  excepting  in  the  ntt* 
ner  prorided  by  the  constitution  itself,  seems  to  me  nothing  short  tf  | 
actual  revolution, —  it  being  in  principle  the  same  thing,  whether  sadi 
change  be  made  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  any  other  action  of  the  nugor*' 
ity  coercing  an  unwilling  minority  into  a  surrender  of  their  conatili^ 
tional  rights. 

"  Our  national  constitution,  and  those  of  many,  if  not  of  all,  the  ottflT 
States,  contain  some  qualification  or  restriction  of  the  power  of  a  meM 
majority  of  the  people  to  alter  their  provisions;  and  are  intended ilr 
the  obrious  purpose,  among  others,  of  protecting  the  minority.  Hngf 
are  restrictions  which  the  majority  have  agreed  to  impose  upon 


MUM.     ^  SIT 

MlnB  for  the  oommon  nfirty  of  all,  Aat  we  may  liTe  under  gofern- 
■pnla  of  kw ,  and  not  of  men ;  and,  nnkes  they  are  aaoredly  regarded 
Wfik  obeyed,  there  can  be  no  each  thmg  as  eonetitatkmal  liberty  or 
pKiltetion;  and  every  man  holds  his  life,  freedom  and  property,  upon 
l|0  safer  tenare  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  bare  majori^  of  the  people, 
Hli^gi  as  it  often  has  bera,  and  often  again  may  be,  under  wild  dehi- 
jfWh  <^  ^  inflaenoes  of  eormpt  fections." 

aiJULr.  Loring  said  of  Hon.  Judge  Hubbard,  in  addressing  the  members 
if  the  SQffi)lk  bar,  on  his  decease,  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  completing 
lin^studies  under  his  guidance,  and  entered  the  forensic  arena  under  his 
IHHiinnn,  as  his  associate  in  the  profession;  and  how  grateftd  and 
gfrashing  will  e?er  be  that  recollecticm  of  the  kind  manners,  the  hon* 
^  love  of  truth,  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  with  which  he  exercised  his 
)f^  powers !  and,  in  directing  his  address  to  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  so 
lipg  the  compeer  of  Judge  Hubbard,  he  described  them  both  as  the 
^itillffl  and  Hector  of  the  forum. 

ivMr.  Loring  is  one  of  the  profoundest  advocates  of  the  Suff>lk  bar, 
pffisiViilili  far  persevering  energy, — one  who  throws  his  whole  soul 
1^  his  profession,  to  which  he  is  intensely  devoted,  and  of  whom  it 
■Vinot  be  said, 

^  *'  I  hftTe  been  a  truant  in  the  law, 

'^  And  never  yet  oonld  frame  m j  will  to  It, 

And  therefore  frame  the  law  to  mj  wUL" 

A  competitor  at  the  bar  thus  characterized  Mr.  Loring,  for  the  ear- 

Ehe  ever  infuses  into  his  arguments,  by  the  conviction  he  seems 
tain,  for  the  occasion,  that  the  cause  he  happens  to  sustain  is 
in  truth  and  in  right,  whatever  that  cause  may  be.  ''Lideed, 
iTknow,"  continues  his  rival,  "that  Mr.  Loring  would  not  engage  in 
unless  he  were  satisfied  that  it  had  two  honest  sides ;  and  whatever 
cause  may  be,  I  know  that  my  friend  will  lend  his  whole  soul  to 
work.  I  know  that  he  acquires  a  deep  conviction, —  or  something 
liuil  passes  for  a  conviction  with  others,  and  probably  for  the  time  being 
■Dounts  to  it  in  his  own  mind, —  that  there  will  be  great  injustice, 
ihnning  injustice,  irretrievable  injustice,  unless  the  rights  of  his  cli- 
apjils,  as  he  understands  them,  are  maintained."  His  fidthfulness  to  his 
BMaei  and  his  ability,  are  proverbial.  Mr.  Loring  is  a  member  of  the 
Ainerican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  New  England 
Gweilogic  and  Historical  Society. 
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GEBBY  FAIRBANKS. 

JULT  4,  1821.    FOR  THE  WASHDrOTOK  SOdBTr. 

Was  bom  at  Dedham,  in  1782 ;  was  a  hatter,  on  Waahingtm  §km^ 
in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New  Rnglmnd  Soeie^  fip 
the  promotion  of  Arts  and  Manu&etnres.  In  1822  Mr.  FairiMflhl 
was  one  of  the  petitioners  of  Boston  to  the  State  Legislatiune  fir  asi^ 
charter.  In  1827  he  was  an  engineer  of  the  oit^  fire  dqMrlme&t  Li 
1829  he  was  president  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society.  He  was 
mander  of  the  Independent  Fusileers,  and  colonel  of  the  Bosfon 
ment.  Col.  Fairbanks  married  Mary  Sumner.  He  was  an 
man,  of  great  public  spirit    He  died  in  Boston,  Deoeniberi  18S9l 
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JOHN  CHIPMAN  GRAY. 

JULT  i,  1823.    FOR  THE  GUY  AUTHOBITISB. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  Dec.  26,  1793,  and  a  son  of  Lieutenant-go?* 
emor  William  Gray.  He  married  Elizabeth  F.,  daughter  of  Saioad  ' 
P.  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  of  theeii|f 
Council  five  years,  from  1824;  and  was  eminent  for  his  financial  sagi^ 
ity  when  in  the  municipal  government,  and  a  most  efficient  member, 
lie  has  been  a  representative,  a  senator,  and  of  the  executiye  coimdl 
While  in  the  Legislature,  his  keen  eye  was  ever  watchful  fi>r  the  inta^ 
cats  of  his  constituents.  In  1821  Mr.  Gray  was  the  orator  for  the  PU 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  18S4  he  delivered  an  address  fi>r  the  Mum 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  is 
1811,  on  which  occasion  his  subject  was  on  the  Diversity  of  Takili 
among  Mankind ;  and,  on  an  exhibition  day,  his  part  was  an  essay  Ci 
the  Effect  of  the  Passion  for  Novelty  on  the  Character  of  Eng^ 
Composition. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Gray,  «t  the  head  of  this  article,  whieh  n  • 
polished  model  from  the  marble  quarry,  we  find  a  passage  rektnig  H 
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j^  manidpQl  form  of  gOTonittieDt  reoenily  a&  "It  is 

IP  wonder  that  we  should  fondly  cling  to  a  form  of  go?emment  dear  to 
Nir  hooeBt  prejudices, — ^i^  indeed,  they  do  not  desenre  a  better  name, 
«^alike  from  its  yenerable  antiquity,  from  its  similari^  to  the  muniei- 
pl  institutions  of  our  country  brethren,  and  from  a  recollection  of  the 
pines  of  those  ..ancestors  by  whcnn  it  was  established  and  preserved. 
Bis  were  at  length  taught,  by  a  thorou^  experience,  that  the  adminis- 
pptum  of  our  town  affiurs  in  person  was  rendered  impracticable  by  our 
pnflowing  peculation.  The  fi^uency  of  our  town-meetings  became 
l»iea?y  and  embarrassing  burden,  and  a  general  attendance  upon 
Imh  was  utterly  incompatible  with  a  proper  r^rd  to  our  private 
hHias.  Our  ordinary  municipal  concerns  were  naturaUy  managed,  and 
mat  by-laws  enacted,  by  a  small  proportion  of  our  whole  number ;  and 
ire  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  determine  whether  that  proportion 
ihould  be  an  ever-changing  assemblage,  collected  almost  wholly  by 
locident,  or  a  body  of  responsible  delegates,  chosen  by  the  deliberate 
mffirages  of  the  majority.  Convinced  that  either  the  municipal  consti- 
pation which  our  ancestors  had  left  us  must  be  changed,  or  that  the 
pxxi  order  and  good  principles  which  it  was  the  sole  object  of  that  con- 
ititution  to  cherish  must  be  impaired,  or  hazarded,  we  felt  ourselves 
x>und,  by  a  regard  not  merely  to  our  own  good,  but  to  their  memory, 
o  sacrifice  the  means  to  the  end,  and  to  establish,  under  the  sanction 
}£  the  Legislature,  a  government  of  representatives.  This  has  been 
);«med  with  an  accuracy  and  caution  which  will  appear  superfluous  to 
Kpie  who  rightly  estimate  the  importance  of  city  laws.  They  are  those, 
if  all  others,  which  touch  us  most  nearly.  We  feel  their  influence 
ivery  hour.  The  neatness  and  beauty  of  our  streets,  our  public  places, 
llld  public  edifices, — our  general  health,  the  quiet  pursuit  of  our 
i^ness,  the  enjoyment  of  our  innocent  recreations,  our  daily  comforts 
UMI  mghtly  repose, —  are  all  materially  dependent  on  wise  and  well- 
i^ecuted  municipal  regulations.  Such  regulations,  by  their  effect  upon 
(^  condition,  contribute  materially,  though  indirectly,  to  the  forma- 
koi  of  our  character, —  for  who  does  not  know  how  much  character  is 
nected  by  situation,  how  forcibly  our  minds  and  hearts  are  influenced 
g^ our  physical  circumstances?  Still  more  may  the  government  of 
ifery  city  control  and  guide  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  by  that 
rigilant  and  internal  police  which  checks  vice  at  its  very  spring,  and 
myents  the  deeper  guilt  which  more  general  laws  can,  at  best,  only 
poni^L    Without  sudi  a  police  among  ourselves,  the  wisest  enactments 
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of  our  CSoDgrest  or  oar  L^gmbtorei  ecKiM  do  but  liUle  to  vendBri 
flouridiing  and  happy  mnnioipality.  This  great  end,  we  itm 
tnift,  will  be  materially  promoted  by  our  new  fmn  of 
Bat  let  every  citiaen  serioiuly  reflect,  that  it  is  aCill  a  go^ 
the  people,  and  that  the  talents  and  fidel^  of  our  mimieipal  ol 
can  avail  us  nothing,  unless  seconded  by  the  prompt  obedieaoa 
liberal  approbation  of  the  inhabitants  in  general.  What^  indeed,  1 
inquire  for  a  moment,  is  the  origin,  and  what  the  nature,  not  ool 
municipal,  but  of  all  public  institutions?  They  are  valuable  col 
instruments  for  prcnnoting  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  oonul 
where  they  exist  They  spring  from  the  ohaneter  of  tlie  people^ 
are  powerfully  eflbctual  in  strengtliening  and  improving  that  dunai 
by  their  reaction." 


CHARLES   PELHAM   CURTIS. 

JULT  4,  1823.    FOB  THE  GETT  AUTH0BITDE8. 

In  the  eloquent  performance  of  our  orator,  among  other  topioi^ 
have  a  review  of  what  would  have  been  the  probable  condition  of 
republic,  had  the  British  arms  subdued  our  resistance :  *'  Among 
privileges  of  which  we  should  have  been  bereft,  that  of  fi^y  ] 
sessing  fire-arms  should  be  included.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
t6rs  would  have  been  to  disarm  the  vanquished.  Monarcfas  are 
jealous  of  their  subjects  to  intrust  them  with  arms,  except  under 
strictest  inspection ;  and  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  Americans  m 
have  brought  upon  them  a  severer  chastisement  than  the  utmost  r 
of  this  rule  of  policy  could  inflict  Instead  of  our  militia, — the  gi 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  our  liberties, —  electing  their  own  comna 
ers,  and  performing  an  easy  and  honorable  service  for  a  few  i 
in  the  year,  our  young  men  would  be  embodied  under  officers  aelo 
by  the  crown,  subjected  to  the  severity  of  regular  discipline,  and  c 
polled  to  assist  the  regular  troops  in  fortifying  the  ganisoDa,  4 
overawing  the  other  provinces. 

''  And  let  us  not  imagine,  that  while  Qreat  Britain  was  poa 
forth  her  resources  to  support  the  war^ —  while  she  was  aoeomak 
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m-Mftdf^igbt  Imodnd  itOlioiw  fltafing,— lAAeiheuMtudiif  Imt 
idgeolB  onta  the  inTentioa  of  ftuHMMn  waa  DthwlMi — ^wt  ive 
ifcuM  hmie  been  ezempled.  No ;  thete  proviiioes  would  hftve  lieeii 
mailed  to  ftuniiah  their  proportion  of  die  pablic  expenses,  and  to  toa- 
laii  their  share  of  the  bnrdenaome  and  protracted  contest  To  efiMt 
Aiai  Ae  odioiia  and  demotalifing  sjBtem  of  excise,  with  its  penaMea 
aad  ita  fnnctionariee,  from  whidi,  as  from  llie  jdagnes  of  Egypt^  d» 
lelirement  of  the  bed-chamber  aibrds  no  relief ,  woold  have  been 
nipon  oai  as  it  is  upon  England,  ferever.  To  the  duties  on  staopa 
aaid  impmrtations  would  haye  been  added  a  tax  upon  windows,  and 
another  on  hearths,  taxes  on  mannfiMctnres  of  every  description,  taxea 
<m  newspapers,  and  taares  on  law  proceedingB, —  the  hat  of  whieh 
has  bem  emphatically  called  'a  tax  upon  distress.'  In  fine,  to  borrow 
the  language  of  an  ingenious  British  writer  (in  the  Edinburgh  Ba- 
Tiew),  taxes  would  have  been  imposed  '  on  evray  article  whidi  entwa 
the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  (h:  is  placed  under  the  foot;  taxes 
upon  everydiing  which  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste ; 
taxes  on  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion ;  taxes  on  everything  on  earthi 
and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth;  on  everything  that  comes  from 
abroad  or  is  grown  at  home ;  taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and  taxes  on 
every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it,  by  the  industry  of  man.  Taxes 
on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's  a{^)etite,  and  the  drug  that  restores 
him  to  health ;  on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope 
that  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's 
spices;  on  the  ribands  of  the  bride,  and  the  brass  nails  of  the  coffin.' 

^'  Had  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  been  Sited  to  prevail,  how  strongly 
would  she  have  been  tempted  to  introduce  changes  in  our  religious 
institutions.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coloniea 
were  ahready  attached  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  a  beneficed  hier- 
andiy  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  govem- 
meat,  imd  a  fruitful  source  of  rewards  for  its  firiends.  On  the  other 
hand,  fireedom  of  thoi:^ht  and  {nractice  in  religious  matters  naturally 
leads  to  freedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion  on  political  aSiirs,  the  growth 
cf  which  it  would  not  have  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  encour- 
1^  In  place  of  the  ministers  of  our  own  choice,  to  whom  we  are 
sMadied  by  every  tie  of  friendship  and  respect,  inspired  by  their 
virtue  and  reciprocal  esteem,  our  pulpits  might  have  been  filled  by 
beneficiaries  of  the  crown,  accompanied  by  the  jNroctnrs  and  consistofy 
osw(B)  and  armed  witli  the  power  of  levying  contributions  finr  d» 

84« 
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msintenaiioe  of  a  woiahip  which  we  do  not  prefisTi  ani  of  a  dagj  m 

whose  iqppointiiieiit  we  should  have  no  voice. 

''If  there  are  any  in  this  assembly  who  think  this  suggeatioQ  too 
unreasonable  for  belief,  I  refer  them,  for  an  eTample,  to  the  eiiitii^ 
state  of  Ireland,  where  an  established  church|  possesaiiig  a  rsTone 
of  six  millions  of  dollars,  is  maintained,  by  military  foroa,  in  faunny 
and  splendor,  at  the  expense  of  an  impoverished  people,  of  whom  wan 
than  nine-tenths  reject  its  doctrines  and  embrace  another  fiuth.  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  however,  that  the  drcomstanoes  of  the  two  conntriw 
are  not  entirely  parallel ;  and  perhaps  the  conduct  of  "Rnglivi  townds 
us  would  not  have  been  guided,  in  this  particular,  by  similar  viaiB. 
But  it  is  sufficimit,  for  my  purpose,  that  such  a  measure  had  been 
possible, —  it  is  certain  that  the  valor  of  our  ancestors  hais  randeiedit 
impossible ! 

'^  There  is  another  innovation,  however,  which,  if  Great  Britain  hii 
succeeded,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  she  would  have  introduced 
among  us, —  I  mean,  an  hereditary  order  of  nobility.  Evmy  prinoipk 
of  monarohial  policy  would  have  been  in  &vor  of  such  an  inatitotiQiL 
The  viceroy  of  America  would  have  needed  an  intermediate  claei, 
dependent  on  the  throne  as  the  fountain  of  honor,  to  give  strength  to 
his  administration  and  dignity  to  his  court  The  pride  of  the  lidier 
adherents  of  the  crown  would  have  been  gratified  by  such  distinctions; 
the  establishment  of  a  privileged  order  would  have  assimilated  the 
provinces  more  nearly  to  the  mother  country ;  titles  had  already  been 
conferred  on  a  few  individuals ;  and  ribands,  and  stars,  and  patents  of 
nobility,  are  cheap  rewards  for  services  in  the  council  or  in  the  field. 
To  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  the  entailment  of  estates,  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  would,  of  neoessi^,  have  made  part  of  our 
established  law.  Property,  which  is  now  distributed  hi  equal  portioiis, 
would,  if  thus  protected,  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number 
of  great  proprietors ;  and  the  yeomanry  of  our  country  —  the  inde- 
pendent fireeholders  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate  —  would  be  the 
tenants  of  some  noble  landlord.  Pensions  imd  grants  of  puUic  lands 
would  have  been  unsparingly  bestowed ;  the  most  strenuous  opponenls 
of  the  Kevolution  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  chosen  objects  of 
royal  munificence ;  and  as  Monk  received  a  dukedom  firom  the  han^ 
of  Charles  H,  Arnold  would  have  merited,  at  the  least,  an  earldom 
firom  those  of  Gkorge  m.'' 

Charles  Pelham  Curtis  was  bom  at  Boston,  June  22, 1792;  entered 
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liie  Lstin  School  in  1808,  gradnated  at  Barrard  OSkgjb  in  1818, 
and  iras  of  the  Law  School ;  engaged  in  the  stndy  of  law  nnder  tlie 
guidance  of  Hon.  T^HIliam  SnlliYaa;  married  Anna  Ware  Scollay, 
March,  1816 ;  and  married  again,  Margaret  Stevenson,  the  widow  of 
Bey.  Dr.  McEean.  Mr.  Ourtaa  was  the  first  legal  solicitor  for  tlie 
dtj  of  Boston,  which  station  he  sustained  for  several  years,  with  great 
honor  to  his  reputation,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  constitoents.  Be 
was  a  member  of  the  <Atj  Council  four  years,  fix)m  1822,  where  his 
influence  in  the  practical  development  of  the  city  charter  has  oontrib* 
vted  to  its  perpetuity.  As  a  representatiYe  in  tiie  State  Legidatore, 
his  sagacity  and  conciliation  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  eflkient 
members  of  that  body.  He  is  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  oneof  the  most 
profound  practical  pleaders;  a  whole-souled,  courteous  man;  oneof  Ae 
most  talented  and  most  judicious  advisers  of  the  Boston  bar,  remaric- 
aUe  for  honest  candor.  He  is  one  of  a  Tery  select  literary  and  sodal 
party,  known  as  the  Friday  Night  Club,  at  which  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
often  presides.  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Bosloii 
IVurm  School,  which  grew  out  of  the  institution  for  indigent  boys.  Be 
is  a  man  of  fine  literary  parts,  and  has  been  a  firequent  contributor  to 
our  puMic  journals,  espedaUy  on  political  topics. 


RUSSELL  JARVIS. 

JULY  i,  1833.    FOR  THB  WASHIKGION  SOdEXT. 

Was  a  son  of  Samuel  (Gardner  Jarvis,  and  bom  in  Boston;  gradn- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1810;  was  a  connsellor^at-law,  and 
married  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Dana,  of  Chelsea,  N.  H. ;  and 
married  a  second  wife,  Sarah  Eliza,  a  dau^ter  of  Thomas  Cordto, 
merchant,  of  Boston,  in  1824.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  lost  their 
lives  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington,  Jan.  18, 1840.  In 
1828  he  became  an  editor  of  the  Washington  Telegraph,  in  connection 
with  Duff  Green.  Mr.  Jarvis  is  a  radiant  halo  of  his  eloquent  unde, 
the  bald  eagle  of  the  Boston  seat  He  is  one  of  the  readiest  political 
writers  amongst  us,  and  has  exercised  great  influence  in  the  circle  of 
Democracy. 


4M  Ta  mnnmm  »mm  imktoBB. 

JtrriB,  "let  not  Gneoo—kmlj,  iiitimfiHling  Chmm — ]bfi  ?W|^tBlri 

QrfKgottaL  O  flTfttrn '  Hin  mufllfi  nf  Ihn  pont  wfl  rtm  iihiltW|iM[, 
Ae  bomo  of  Uielioio  and  tfie  rtitafmin,— nhoid  naoie  wsmimB  wmf 
flaUime  veodleotkn,  and  whoie  ineifliit  m&mrj  k  teaad  lo  lb 
ijDmcan  heict  bj  efo^  tie  Ibst  litee^^ 
om  weave,—  wW  ^  AmerinMn  fttgelB  Ihee,  Vmaj  her  ti^  hwi 
ftcget  her  cuBUog  i '  Where  are  ihygkrieeimr?  TbeiMtofbir- 
bariane  bafe  poUnted  thy  aoil,  and  tiie  woe  of  deqwtiBm  hM  paned 
over  thee.  Thy  Aeropolie  ie  onunUed  in  nuns !  ihj  Parthenon  kje 
lew  in  dnet !  the  if  iiaea  have  4ed  thy  PamaaBiia  i  thy  Hdieon  irnii^ 
sum  in  tain !  ;the  harp  of  thy  Hmner  ia  litdcen!  thy  fiapphoa  an 
mute,  and  their  lyrea  are  unatrang !  And  eoald  Ay  anflaringi  azeile 
no  aympathy  in  the  boaoaoui  of  thy  loyal  jM^^bcira?  Gould  not  one 
ftitfa,  oeidd  not  the  wonhip  of  one  Lord  and  one  goivel,  eooU  not  the 
Toioe  of  hnnanify,  caU  :ftrth  the  Soly  JUlianee  to  protect  thee^  ar 
reainm  them  from  monalrQiia  emrnbinatjon  widi  ibj  oppwwa.1  9 
aonareha^of  Anope !  membem-of  the  HdLy  Alhanoa !  who  daim  to  he 
Qeavw^  .mogewita,  and  to  be  aet  orar  mankind  fir  diqmMiic  Ait 
happinees  whieh  yon  proAtnely  aay  Aey  oannot  proeora  te  thmwdfn 
—  how,  in  the  daya  of  your  hat  acooont,  will  the  genina  of  iqarad 
Greeoe  atand  before  yon,  and  point  her  aoOTBOig  fingnr  to  yonr  orimei ! 
She  will  say,  '  My  children  aoogbt  reftqp  among  yon,  and  yon  ahat 
your  door  against  them !  My  daughters  were  carried  into  bondage, 
and  your  ships  transported  them !  My  sons  impk^red  your  aid,  and 
you  gave  it  to  their  enemiea !  My  dties  were  kid  in  mine,  and  yoa 
furnished  the  firebrands !  But  finr  you,  the  barbarian  had  been  kng 
aince  subdued,  and  my  land  the  abode  of  liberty,  peace,  and  K^q^iufiw ! 
But  fyr  you,  the  fires  of  Scio  had  never  been  kindled,  and  the  bhM)d 
that  now  atains  every  blade  of  grass  in  my  violated  tenitory  would 
atill  have  warmed  hearts  more  generous  than  your  own ! '  But,  how- 
ever great  the  anlbrings  of  this  people,  however  fonnidable  Uieir  ene- 
mies, or  however  efficiently  aided  by  Chriatian  kingi,  yet  God  will 
prosper  their  righteous  cause,  and  scatter  confiDunon  among  their 
enemies.  The  apbrit  of  ancient  Greece  is  waked  fixMn  the  alnmber  of 
agea !  Thie  tongue  of  Demosthenea  is  loosed !  the  sword  of  Mikiadfla 
ia  drawn !  every  strait  ia  a  Sakmia,  and  every  aaSor  a  Thenuatocka !  a 
Leonidaa  starts  up  in  every  peasant,  and  every  mcmntsin  pass  beconea 
a  new  Thermopybe !    And  not  only  in  Greece  shall  the  Makab  fi 


»j9kj  be  orartnneci;  fiMT  in  iSa»»mmam^dt%axaft  the  idol  mi 
ind  wonhippen.  The-MiffBLof  kingi  i»a  viohlMiio^ 
The  Gftuse  of  inantinA  k  att  thdr  emM.  Tke  day  of  retribotioii 
tpfiroMbes!  The  ckuds  ate  githerii^!  Tbr  tempest  will  aooft 
tant!  And  when  royalty  shall  be  swept  away  in  its  avenging  fiuryi 
libe  rainbow  of  Bepabtiesnism  shall  sgaa  die  heavens,  giving  praniee 
t£  lasting  peace  and  security ! ' ' 


JOSEPH  BARTLKTT. 

JTJLT  i,  ISll.    A  VULUJNTJUn  OUIfBOiV. 

This  oration  tm  defivered  at  die  Inll'  in  tJte  B]ttlMge  GoOee-hooaey 
faidnding,  also,  a  poem,  an  ode,  and  The  New  Yicsr  of  Bray, — all 
miltett^  and  adivwed  l^^  biaasUL  He^wtabem  a^P^pBQ«i^  Am 
10,:  11^;  gndnated  atHanMd;  CoBige  ia^l782;  adl  maki^Mm 
'VTitherell,  of  Plymouth.  He  was  a  coonsellor-at-law  in  Wobuia, 
Portsmouth,  and  Boston.  Was  esptain  of  the  Bepablioan  YoluntesiSy 
in  1788.  In  1799  Mr.  Bartktt  published  "  Physiognomy,"  a  poem 
ledtod  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sseiefy  (^  Harvard  Ckdkge.  He 
was  a  senator  of  York,  Maine,  1804 ;  imd  editor  of  the  Freeman's 
liiend,  at  Saoo,  in  1805,  when  he  delivered  an  oration  at  Biddefocd, 
July  4,  1805.  He  was  a  delegate  fiooir  Plymouth  to  the  conventkn 
tofr  revising  the  State  constitution,  in  1820. 

He  was  of  highly  &cetious  memory.  The  passage  herewith  given 
is  selected  from  The  New  V iosr  of  Bray,  recitod  after  the  ddiveiy  cf 
the  oration,  at  the  Exchange  Goflfee-house : 


<« 


We  now  see  muoh  upon  the  earth, 

EspecieUyin  Boston, 
VlThich  giTee  to  men  a  Tigordtts  Ur^ 

And  keeps  our  souls  in  motlsK 
Bsetotf  a  eilj  now  is  made,— ^ 

Oar  offioers  eleeted, — 
'Tis  best  for  ereiy  class  and  tnde, 

Onr  mayor  inll  be  respeeted. 
Oar  Qain^,  new,  by  aU  adilitad»-^ 

Tbsd^s  prUe  and  ifatf^^ 
Mqr  ha  the  <yfbrsooe  nerer  Imav 

'Twixt  Fedsralisl  awl  tay. 
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Qaisqrt  ivlio  now  rolei  o'er  oar  Iiod, 

Wm  keep  the  dij  safe,  lir ; 
He  'e  ben  iniiid  eqiiAl  to  onmwaid. 

And  ne'er  n^i^eete  her  good,  dr. 
The  tldennen  will  turtle  le«re» 

To  rtUy  round  the  boerd,  sir ; 
Thej  to  the  ettj  oharter  eleafe, — 

In  thoee  we  plioe  our  tniBt»  ifar.** 

He  was  author  of  a  work  replete  with  spicy  wit,  eomprisnig  Apbor- 
isms  on  Men,  Manners,  Principles  and  Things,  printed  at  Boston, 
1828.  Shortly  previous  to  his  decease  (Oct  27,  1827,  aged  six^- 
six  years),  Mr.  Bartlett  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  himself  wUdi 
lie  repeated  on  his  death-bed : 

«<  Tie  done!  the  ihtal  stroke  is  ^Tcn. 
And  Bsrtlett  's  fled  to  hell  or  heftven ; 
IBs  friends  approTO  it,  end  his  ibes  appland,— 

Yet  he  win  hsTo  the  verdiot  of  his  God.*' 

« 

Mr.  Bartlett,  when  attending  the  funeral  of  John  Hale,  an  estmahb 
ohiien  of  Portsmouth,  recited  the  fidlowing  epitaph  to  his  memosy : 

«  Ood  takes  the  good, 
Too  good  bj  fkr  to  staj. 
And  leaTes  the  bad. 
Too  bad  to  take  awaj." 


FRANCIS  BASSETT. 

JULY  4,  1824.     lOR  THB  CITY  AUTH0BITIS9. 

Was  bom  at  Dennis,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  OoD^  in 
1810 ;  is  not  a  married  man.  He  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  fixr 
many  years  derk  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  of  this  State. 
Has  been  a  representative;  was  of  the  school  committee  finom  1822  to 
1826,  at  which  period  he  was  elected  to  the  city  Council.  In  1889 
Mr.  Bassett  gave  the  following  sentiment,  at  the  Cape  Cod  celebration, 
in  Barnstable :  ''  Cape  Cod :  The  first-discovered  land  of  the  Pilgrims, 
^it  will  be  the  last  to  lose  sight  of  their  virtues." 
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JOHN  EVERETT. 

JULT  4,  1834.    FOB  THB  WASRIKGTOK  BOOIBTr. 

John  Eybbbtt  was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Oliter  Everett,  and  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Febmaxy  22, 1801.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  under  the  tuition  of  Masters  Lyon,  Farrar  and  Ghipp,  in 
Boston,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  finest  dechiimer  in  the 
MhooL  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1818,  when  he  jno- 
Qounoed  an  oration  on  the  character  of  Byron ;  and  at  a  college  exhi- 
bition, in  the  year  previous,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
Oriental  Nations.  He  delivered  another  oration,  on  the  Prospects  of 
the  Young  Men  of  America,  before  the  senior  class,  July  14,  1818. 
bnmediately  after  his  graduation,  he  accompanied  President  HoUey  to 
Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  became  a  tutor  in  Transylvania 
[Jniversity,  and  delivered  an  unwritten  oration,  in  the  presence  of 
^Ludrew  Jackson,  that  was  eminently  successfuL  After  his  retom 
DO  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Everett  entered  the  Law  School,  at  Cambridge; 
lOon  after  which,  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  attached,  for  a  shnrt 
[leriod,  to  the  American  legation  at  Brussels  and  the  Hague, —  his 
dder  brother,  Alexander,  being  charg^  d'aflUres.  On  his  return  to 
Boston,  he  read  law  under  the  guidance  (jf  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
ind  became  an  attorney  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1825.  He 
lerved  as  one  of  the  aids  of  Governor  Eustis.  He  was  a  bud  of  promise 
sarly  blighted.    He  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  12,  1826. 

Mr.  Everett  was  intensely  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and 
ma  an  active  member  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  a  literary  and 
political  institution  of  elevated  character.  Having  remarkable  extem- 
poraneous rhetorical  power,  and  great  fiu^ility  in  argument,  he  shortly 
became  an  important  leader  among  these  spirited  young  Bostonians. 
Bte  had  superior  poetical  genius,  as  is  clearly  evinced  in  an  ode  to  St 
Paul's  Church;  and  by  another  ode,  written  for  the  Washington 
Society  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  and  sung  at  Concert  Hall,  July 
%j  1825.    The  first  lines  of  this  patriotic  effusion  are  as  follows : 

**  Hail  to  the  daj,  when,  indi^rnant,  a  nation 

To  the  spirit  of  armies  for  justice  appealed ; 
With  pride  claimed  the  right  of  her  glorioos  station. 
And  truth,  taught  bj  wisdom,  in  valor  rerealed  i 
Hail  to  thj  memory,  era  of  liberty! 
Dear  is  tier  nm  to  the  hMTlB  of  thii  A«A  1  ** 
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"  If,  in  remembering  tbe  oppressed,  jon  think  the  oppreaow  o^ 
not  to  be  forgotteni"  says  Sprague,  ''  I  mij^t  nige  that  the 
result  of  the  great  struggle  dioidd  fully  reoonoife  us  to  the 
those  who  rendered  that  struggle  necessary.  We  may  fatffm  til 
presumption  which  '  declared'  its  rig^t '  to  bind  the  American  ^dqIi* 
nies/  for  it  was  wofully  expiated  by  the  humiliation  which  * 
edged '  those  same  '  American  cokmies '  to  be  '  sovereign  and 
pendent  States.'  The  immediate  workers,  too,  of  that  pc^tical  iniqpri^, 
have  passed  away.  The  mfldew  of  shame  will  forever  feed  upoD  tfaek 
memories;  — a  brand  has  been  set  upon  thekr  deeds,  that  even  ^Dxmft 
all-gnawing  tooth  can  never  destroy.  But  they  hone  passed  awijf ; 
and  of  all  the  millions  they  misruled,  the  millions  they  uwuU  hM 
misruled,  how  few  remain  i  Another  race  is  there  to  lament  tlie  liD||^ 
another  here  to  magnify  the  wisdom,  that  out  the  knot  of  eoqim 
Shall  these  inherit  and  entail  everlasting  enmity  1  Like  the  CSartfcfr 
ginian  Hamilcar,  shall  we  come  up  hither  with  our  childien,  and  m 
this  holy  altar  swear  the  pagan  oath  of  undying  hate?  Evvd  cm 
goaded  &thers  disdained  this.  Let  us  fulfil  their  words,  and  pnyvaH 
the  people  of  England,  that  '  in  peace '  we  know  how  to  treat  thoa 
'  as  friends.'  They  have  been  twice  told  that '  in  war '  we  know  hev 
to  meet  them  '  as  enemies ; '  and  they  will  hardly  ask  another  ksso^ 
for,  it  may  be  that,  when  the  third  trumpet  shall  sound,  a  voioa  wiD 
echo  along  their  sea-girt  diffii  — '  The  glory  has  departed! ' 

^^  Some  few  of  their  degenerate  ones,  tainting  the  bowers  where  they 
sit,  decry  the  growing  greatness  of  a  land  they  will  not  love ;  and 
others,  afler  eatbg  from  our  basket,  and  drinking  from  our  cup,  gs 
home  to  pour  forth  the  senseless  libel  against  a  people  at  whose  fim» 
sides  they  were  warmed.    But  a  few  pens  dipped  in  gall  wiB  not 

turb  our  repose.  We  have  those  among  us  who  are  able  both  to  past 
the  talons  of  the  kite  and  pull  out  the  fimgs  of  the  viper ;  who  can  lay 
bare,  for  the  disgust  of  dl  good  men,  the  gangrene  of  the  insdent 
reviewer,  and  inflict  such  a  cruel  mark  on  the  back  of  the  mortifiei 
runaway,  as  will  take  long  from  him  the  blessed  privilege  of  being 
forgotten. 


"Hmo  rode  detaeton  spedc  not^  we  troi^  At  Miagi  of  Mr 
m&XL  Timej  the  greet  oortMor,  ie  tfae^  fiuil  enli^tenhg  Bodi 
vkr  and  ruled.  They  ere  treeding  in  our  et^,  eren  ours;  and  ne 
pedually,  thoiij^  slowly,  pulling  np  their  anoknt  reUgkme  and  pdi^ 
eel  landmarks.  Yielding  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age, — a  qniit 
Nvn  and  fostered  here, —  they  are  not  only  loosening  their  own  long- 
heted  shackles,  but  are  raising  the  traee  of  enoooragement,  and 
bjtending  the  hand  of  assifltanoe,  to  the  ^rebds'  of  other  cUmes. 

^^In  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  we  owe  England  mudi;  and  even 
in  this  occasion,  standing  in  the  midst  of  my  ganeronis-minded  ooai» 
(jmen,  I  may  fearlessly,  willingly,  acknowledge  the  debt  We  owe 
Bb^bmd  modi ;  — nothing  for  her  marQ^rdoms ;  nothing  for  her'pro- 
0riptions;  nothing  for  the  innocent  blood  with  which  she  has  stained 
he  white  robes  of  religion  and  liberty; — diese  claims  our  &ther8 
aaoeUed,  and  her  monarch  rendered  them  and  thefars  a  full  acquittance 
oiever.  But  for  the  living  treasures  of  her  mind,  garnered  up  and 
Uread  abroad  for  centuries  by  her  great  and  ^fted,  who  that  has 
Itank  at  the  sparklmg  streams  of  her  poetry,  who  that  has  drawn 
Hnn  the  deep  fountains  of  her  wisdom,  who  that  speaks  and  reads  and 
Ittnks  her  language,  will  be  slow  to  own  his  obligation  ?  One  i^yonr 
ttrest  ascended  patriots,^ — Quinoy, — he  who  compassed  sea  and  land 
\k  liberty,  whose  early  Toice  for  her  echoed  round  yonder  consecrated 
in,  whose  dying  accents  for  her  went  up  in  solitude  and  suflfering 
torn  the  ocean, —  when  he  sat  down  to  bless,  with  the  last  token  of 
r&ther's  remembrance,  the  son  who  wears  his  mantle  with  his  name, 
6queathed  him  the  recorded  lessons  of  England's  best  and  wisest,  and 
ealed  the  legacy  of  love  with  a  prayer,  whose  full  accomplishment  we 
m  to  witness, — '  that  the  spirit  of  Liberty  might  rest  upon  him.'  " 

Charles  Sprague  was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct  26,  1791.  His  birth* 
hce  was  in  a  two-story  wooden  house,  directly  opposite  Pine-street| 
tien  No.  38  Orange-street  In  1842  this  house  was  destroyed,  at  an 
Xtensive  fire.  His  &ther,  Samuel  Sprague,  was  bom  at  Hingbam, 
mo.  22, 1758 ;  was  a  mason,  and  married  Joanna  Thayer,  of  Brain- 
tieie,  a  lady  of  great  decision  of  character,  who  was  highly  effective  in 
Irvdopbig  the  genius  of  her  son.  BSngham  was  the  home  of  his 
taeestors  during  five  generations.  His  fiither  was  one  of  that  fi^mous 
Ittty  who  destroyed  the  British  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  December^ 
.TPS^  and  was  a  tall  and  athletic  person.  When  in  the  hold  of  one 
iTtte  tea-ships,  where  he  was  actiyely  engaged,  one  of  the  party  made 
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sgDB  to  hiniy  fifdn  befew,  to  oofor  his  666  ivilii  bqbio  disgujiBj  oi 
which,  Ifr .  Spngne  hast^Md  to  a  small  house  near  the  head  of  OS' 
fin's,  now  liTerpool  Wharf^  with  a  wooden  ohimnejr,  from  wUdi  k 
shortly  collected  a  sabstance  that  served  the  purpose  hinted  at  by  Ini 
unknown  friend,  when  he  directly  returned  to  the  work  of  destmctiaB. 
At  this  time  he  was  an  a{qprentice  of  <me  Mx.  Etheridge,  who  intnestod 
himself  also,  in  this  bold  and  patriotic  adtentore. 

We  find,  in  Thomas'  Spy,  of  January,  1774,  the  followiDg  gnjjtk 
sketch  of  this  event,  which,  next  to  the  massacro  of  1770,  tended  to 
hasten  the  Beyolution : 

*'  As  neir  beantwrns  Boston  l^iig» 

On  the  gontly-sirening  flood. 
Without  Jack  or  pendant  flying. 

Three  ill-flited  tea^hips  rode, 
Jnsi  as  ^orions  Sol  was  settiag. 

On  the  wharf  a  nnmerons  crew. 
Sons  of  Freedom,  ftar  ibrgetting, 

Soddenl J  appeared  in  view. 
Armed  with  liammer,  axe  and  ehiseb,— 

We^rans  new  Ibr  warlike  deed,  — 
Towards  the  herbage-fireij^ited  vessels 

Th^  approached  with  dreadflil  speed. 
O'er  their  heads  aloft  in  mid  skj. 

Three  bfi^  angel  ftnrms  were  seen ; 
This  was  Hampden,  that  was  SidnflQr, 

With  fldr  Liberty  between. 
*  Soon,'  thej  cried,  *  your  Ibes  yon  '11  banish. 

Soon  the  trinmph  shall  be  won  ; 
Soaroe  shall  setting  Phoebus  Tanish, 

Ere  the  deathless  deed  be  done.' 
Quick  as  thought,  the  ships  were  boarded. 

Hatches  burst,  and  chests  displayed ; 
Axes,  hammers,  help  afforded,  — 

What  a  glorious  crash  they  made ! 
Squash  into  the  deep  descended 

Cursed  weed  of  China's  coast,  — 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended ; 

British  ri^ts  shall  ne'er  be  lost 
Captains!  once  more  hoist  your  streamers. 

Spread  your  sails,  and  plough  the  wave ; 
Tell  your  masters  they  were  dreamers. 

When  they  thought  to  cheat  the  brare. " 

Yonng  Spragae,  when  about  ten  jeais  of  age,  entered  the  FranUin 
School,  where  he  unfortunately  lost  the  Tision  of  his  left  eye,  by  a 
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ooDiMi  with  »  door-htoL  This  e?eiil  ptiAMjmmaMf  m» 
9,  &r  the  veiy  limited  nomber  of  his  poetical  prodnotioiiSi  in 
Cb.  The  school-houae  was  looated  in  Nassaa-atreet;  and  the 
oooupied  by  a  modem  edifioe,  called  the  Brimmer  Sdiool,  in 
fthe  mayor  of  that  name ;  and  the  name  of  the  street  is  changed 
imon-street  His  teachers,  in  the  grammar  department^  wen 
a  Ballard  and  Lemuel  Shaw,  both  of  whom  were  benevolenti 
I,  and  learned  men.  The  teacher  last  named,  who  had  recently 
ei  at  Harvard  College,  and  entered  this  school  to  acquire  funds 
ollege  expenses,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman  of  BanistaUe. 
risen  to  eminence  by  energetic  perseverance,  and  is  the  Chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  The  writing-master  of 
ool  was  the  noted  Rufus  Webb.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
70ung  Sprague  became  an  a^qpf^tice  to  Messrs.  Thayer  k 
importers  of  dry  goods.  Boys  of  the  Brimmer  School !  catch 
nradon  of  the  spot  where  the  genius  of  Sprague  budded  forth, 
:e  him,  be  ambitious  to  excel  in  learning  and  in  manly  virtue, 
mturies  elapsed  before  Boston  knew  a  poet  like  Sprague. 
er,  may  your  nursery  hloom  annually  with  flowers  as  unfiiding. 
he  year  1816  Mr.  Sprague  entered  into  partnership  with  lis 
Brs,  which  continued  until  1820,  when  he  was  appointed  a  teller 
State  Bank ;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Globe  Bank,  in 
16  was  elected  the  cashier,  which  station  he  has  occupied  until 
nod.  His  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  this  institu- 
led  by  the  directors,  has  tended  to  make  it  one  of  the  salest 
lents  in  State-street 
^rston  thus  emphasizes  of  our  poet : 

**  May  not  our  land  be  termed  enchanted  ground. 
When  on  bank-bflls  a  poet's  name  is  finind  ? 
Where  poets'  notes  may  pass  for  notes  of  hand. 
And  Talued  good,  long  as  the  Globe  shall  stand  ? 
The  world  can  never  quench  that  kindling  fire. 
Or  break  the  strings  of  that  immortal  lyre. 
Sweet,  and  more  sweet,  its  melting  strains  shall  rise. 
Till  his  rapt  spirit  seeks  his  natiye  skies." 

social  qualities  of  Charles  Sprague  have  been  the  delight  of 
t  intellectual  men,  one  of  whom  was  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  who, 

member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  and  admiring 
)  genius,  and  close  devotion  to  literary  habits,  without  ii 


i 


m  the  dttliei  of  his  itotion  in  Ad  bade,  iMl  Ur  feAMni  19  rfk 
far  Ubr.  Spngoe  an  lioiiorary  d^ree  at  tiie  oommoioe&ient  of  IMfi 
in  that  ooU^e,  when  he  deKveied  tbe  ingttueoa  pom  on  Corioiilj, 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  idikh  he  has  ever  Binee  beeai 
member.  What  Landor  said  of  another  maybe  eflbelhrdy  ^ipliedtD 
Bpnigae, —  far  his  companionable  habits  are  proverbial,  and  he  nsicr 
Ufalks  from  home  wiUioat  a  friend  at  his  side: 


1 


«< 


No  man  hath  waDrad  along  our  ■Uaeto 
With  8tq>  80  aoti^,  so  inquiring  Cjye, 
Or  teogne  ao  noM  in  diiooiiiM.* 


ft 


In  alluding  to  the  warm-hearted  Dr.  Bowditehi  we  take 
introducing  two  verses  of  a  &vorite  effusion  from  the  hand  of  SpiigMi 
which  he  had  often  on  his  lips,  entitled  the  Winged  Wonh^^itfl^ 
and  addressed  to  two  swallows  that  fiewintoachnxbb^dna^gMli 
service: 

<*  Gay,  guiltless  pair. 

What  sedc  ye  fhm  the  flddb  of  iMaTHl  ? 
Ys  have  no  naed  of  pngfiv; —  | 

Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  aurgltvii. .  I 

••iroyoa'tisgifiHi 

To  Irakis  sweet  Naiue's  nntaqght  h^ 
Beneath  the  areh  of  lisaTHi 
To  ohirp  awaj  a  lift  of  praise.'* 

In  Hay,  1814,  Mr.  Sprague  was  married,  by  Rev.  Horace  HoBbj, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Rand.  His  son,  Charles  James,  was  married  l» 
Amelia  H.  Stodder;  and  his  daughter,  Helen  Elisabeth,  who  &d 
April,  1851,  after  the  decease  of  an  infant  son,  was  married  to  Boi 
Lmooln,  Esq.,  an  aid  to  Gov.  Brig^.  Mr.  Spragoe  was  elected  to 
the  city  Council  in  1828,  '24  and  '27,  and  was  active  in  public  ddiaAe. 
His  capacities  would  readily  lead  him  to  eminent  puUic  political  imk, 
but  he  prefers  the  quiet  of  retired  literary  and  financial  pursuits.  Witt 
a  private  library  of  three  thousand  volumes,  in  every  department  of 
intellect,  and  a  rare  collection  of  paintingB  and  sculpture,  his  mini 
ever  revels  in  elevated  conceptions.  An  accurate  bust  of  oor  poet^  bj 
Brackett,  is  in  die  care  of  his  son-in-law. 

Where  is  the  native  poet  of  Boston  who  is  destined.  Eke  oitr  oM 
Charles  Sprague,  to  be  a  standard  national  authorl  Indeed,  it  vmjhb 
wddj  said,  that  Sprague  our  poet,  and  Pkescott  our  historian,  nM 
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«« 


toftt  j»  hit  awrit, — giwitir  Ml  hfa  &w» ; 
Bright,  but  not  ihttiHng,  hnnii  hit  ttt^jr  Amm  ; 
Hit  18  the  Btfltthig  bnllioii  thrioe  reAned, 
Bright  Ihm  the  lieh  exoheqiMr  of  his  wSaalL 

With  genina,  hi  hit  tlmott  hxMem  linew 
Trained  in  the  olden  aofaool,  his  tide  of  song 
Bears  tmth  and  jndgDMnt  on  its  brsatt  tkog. 


»» 


Amid  a  hott  of  eorapetiton,  Charles  Spragae  reeriTod  the  priae,  aix 
jinea,  for  prodoeing  the  bast  poamt  fir  the  Anwrican  stage,— aa  iulaiiee 
inprecedented  in  oar  literary  annals.  Were  it  not  for  the  qnendied 
Ight  of  an  eye,  he  would  have  been  the  more  nniyersal  admiration  of 
Idb  country.  He  has  been  compared  to  Pope  and  Gray ;  but  he  ezhib- 
ils  none  of  the  artificial  stateliness  of  the  finrmer,  and  more  than  the 
mellowing  sweetness  of  the  latter,  excelling  both  in  fervid  warmth. 
Kettell  says  that  we  can  have  no  difEcuhy  in  foreseeing  the  perpetuity 
sf  such  reputation  as  that  which  bdongB  to  him.  Every  sentence  is 
bursting  with  thought.  He  deals  in  no  dreamy  obscurity;  he  allows 
no  inharmonious  line  to  pass; — all  is  finished,  and  full  of  purpose. 

We  know  not  the  partide  of  dross  in  the  beaten  gold  of  Sprague ;  for 
diere  is  not  a  sentence  in  all  bis  productions  that  we  would  change, 
sHher  in  sentiment  or  in  mode  of  expression.  It  was  the  reply  of  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Sprague,  who  remarked  that  his  poems  may  do  very  well 
tD.sIeep  over, — ''No,  sir ;  they  are  like  champagne,  that  keeps  one  wide 
israke  all  the  night  long."  Sprague  dares  to  acknowledge  his  homage 
tg  the  Nine,  in  the  v^  temple  of  the  money-changers ;  and  enjoyii 
it  the  same  time,  the  most  favoring  inspirations  of  the  former,  and  the 
Qpfimited  confidence  and  credit  of  the  latter.  The  Globe  Bank  has 
Oliver  £uled  to  make  a  dividend;  and  its  cashier  has  never  fiuled  to  be 
il  his  station,  on  the  very  day  when  the  books  were  opened  fixr  Ae 
purpose,  to  this  period. 

,  When  Lord  Byron  deceased  at  Missolonj^,  in  Greece,  April  19, 
1824,  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  Spiridion  Tucoupi  over  his 
gomains,  and  published  by  the  public  authorities.  The  body  was 
embalmed,  and  sent,  May  2d,  to  Zante,  whence  it  was  designed,  at  the 
impress  order  of  Ulysses  Odysseus,  Governor  of  Athens,  that  he  should 
be  deposited  in  the  Templeof  Theseus,  or  in  the  Parthenon;  and  it  was 
also,  that  his  heart  should  be  enclosed  in  an  nm,  that  Qreek 
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I,  and  other  admirers,  might  weep  oyer  it  But  hii 
English  friends  caused  that  they  should  be  entombed  in  tbe  anoeBtnl 
yank  of  the  Byrons,  at  Hncknell,  two  miles  from  Newateid  Abbej* 
This  urn  is  placed  beside  the  coffin,  on  which  is  inscribed,  ''Tinddi 
this  Urn  are  deposited  the  heart,  brains,  Ac.,  of  the  deceased  lad 
Byron."  Before  the  information  of  the  removal  of  Byron's  remains 
from  Greece,  Mr.  Sprague,  presuming  that  they  would  lemsin  in  Ae 
land  where  his  ever-during  poem  was  written,  adTanced  the  fbrtfaconi- 
ing  sentiment,  at  the  celebration  of  independence,  July  4th  of  tint 
year,  when  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  of  which  be  was  tlie  me- 
president,  dined  at  Rouillard's,  in  Devonshire-street ;  "  To  the  memorf 
of  the  imnK)rtal  Byron : 

•<  0*er  the  lieart  of  Childe  Hjodd 

Greek  mftidww  shall  weep ; 

In  his  own  natiye  island 

His  body  shall  sleep 
With  the  bones  of  the  braTest  and  best ; 

Bat  his  song  shall  go  down 

To  the  latest  of  time  ; 

Fame  tell  how  he  rose 

For  earth's  loTelieet  olime, 
And  Meroj  shall  blot  oat  the  rest'* 

We  have  observed  the  remark  of  John  Quincy  Adams  regarding 
Spragne's  poem  on  Art,  that  ''in  forty  lines  was  comprised  an  ency- 
clopedia of  description."  The  idea  is  poetical,  and  the  expression  is 
worthy  the  idea.  It  is,  in  mere  execution,  the  most  happy  of  all 
Sprague's  productions ;  and  it  may  be  commended  to  versifiers  as  » 
model  of  correct,  condensed,  melodious  language.  In  the  Ode  (m 
Shakspeare,  he  has  soared  in  his  most  daring  flight ;  and  proved  him- 
self as  capable  of  rising  into  the  imaginative,  as  of  flitting  about 
among  the  realities  of  human  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows.  The 
birth  of  Shakspeare  is  thus  described : 

**  There  on  its  bank, 

Beneath  the  molberry's  shade. 
Wrapped  in  young  dreams, 

A  wild^ed  minstrel  strayed  ; 
lighting  there,  and  lingering  long, 
Thoa  didst  teaoh  the  bard  his  song. 
Thy  fingers  struck  his  sleeping  shell. 

And  round  his  brows  a  garland  oarled  ; 
On  hii  lips  thy  spirit  fell. 

And  bade  him  wike,  and  warm  the  worid.'* 
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On  die  tritunplial  entry  of  Lft&yette  ink)  the  dtj  of  Boston,  Aug. 
SA»  1824,  an  arch  was  extended  across  Washington  to  Doyer  street, 
above  South  Boston  Bridge,  on  the  very  spot  where,  when  La&jette 
left  the  town  in  1787,  were  the  remains  of  a  breastwork,  erected  dnr* 
ing  the  Bevolationary  oontest,  adjoining  Fort-avenue,  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Franklin  School.  At  each  side  of  the  arch  was  planted  a  tree  of 
oak,  and  another  of  pine,  about  twenty  feet  in  height;  and  the  pillars 
were  tastefully  wreathed  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The  arch  itself 
wras  decorated  with  American  flags  and  evergreens;  and  from  its  centre 
a  scroll  was  suspended,  bearing  the  inscription  which  Mows,  written,  al 
tbe  impulse  of  the  moment,  by  our  own  Charles  Sprague,  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  reception.  On  passing  under  the  triumphal  arch,  the 
thronging  crowd  witnessed  Mayor  Quincy,  in  a  barouche  with  La&y- 
ette,  pointing  towards  the  inscription,  directing,  with  animated  eye,  the 
special  notice  of  it  to  the  warm-hearted  Frenchman,  whose  patriotie 
enthusiasm  must  have  been  excited  to  tears: 

<*  WSLOOICB,  IiAfATKnS  ! 

**  The  &thers  in  gbry  shall  sleep. 

That  gathered  with  thee  to  the  fight. 
But  the  SODS  wiU  eternallj  keep 

The  tablet  of  gratitude  brii^t 
We  bow  not  the  neok. 

And  we  bend  not  the  knee ; 
Bat  oar  hearts,  Lafkyette; 

We  sarrender  to  thee." 

A  writer  on  American  Genius  remarks  of  Charles  Sprague,  in  con- 
trast with  Robert  Southey,  that  the  majestic  and  sublime  march  of 
Sprague,  when  it  is  fired  by  any  great  and  enkindling  theme,  or  the 
tender  and  pathetic  and  soul-melting  strains  of  his  Muse,  when  touched 
by  compassion,  grief  or  love,  would  ill  compare  with  the  wild,  desul- 
tory, and  almost  superhuman  ramblings  and  eccentric  flights  of  Southey. 
where  we  behold  the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  and  genius,  strangely 
and  confusedly  mingled  with  much  that  is  trash  and  nonsense. 

The  oration  of  Mr.  Sprague  had  a  more  extensive  circulation  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  six  editions  having  been  rapidly  taken  up. 
Russell  said  of  this  performance,  that  ^^  for  purity,  simplicity,  elegant 
embellishment  of  style,  and  for  ardent  and  patriotic  feeling,  this  efifort 
of  self-taught  genius  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  the  great  and 
learned  of  the  land."    Some  one  said  of  it,  that  the  electric  shock  of  a 
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Mkkxi's  gnlitiide  towaids  LifiijMe,  ifatt  roDb  on  mdja^  to  fl«- 
dom's  {brdiert  momiteiiM,  mm  ekxjiieiitly  inftned  in  te  heiito  «f  4i 
•vdieiiee.  We  dte  the  remarkaUe  paeaage  berewitli,  from  lUm  htmt^ 
fill  production,  finr  the  purpose  of  introdoeing  an  eftdife  coai|ibBil 
from  Jofiiah  Qninoj,  then  mayor  of  the  eitj,  and  beoanse  of  ila  frti* 
otic  spirit : 

"  Fear  not  party  leal, —  it  is  the  salt  of  your  eiisteooe.  tRisn  M 
no  parties  under  a  despotism.  There,  no  man  Iingen  round  »  Ubl* 
box ;  no  man  drinks  the  pdson  of  a  lioentioos  press ;  no  man  pioll 
treason  at  a  debating  society;  no  man  distracts  his  head  about  tiia  soi- 
ence  of  government  All  there  is  a  calm,  unruffled  sea ;  etm  a  doal 
sea  of  bkck  and  bitter  waters.  But  we  move  upon  a  living  stream,^ 
forever  pure,  forever  rolling.  Its  mi^^  tide  smnetiines  flows  hi^hor 
tind  rushes  fieter  than  its  wont;  and,  as  it  bounds  and  foams  anddaslifli 
along,  in  sparkling  violence,  it  now  and  then  Ihrows  up  its  fleecy  doiii 
But  this  rises  only  to  disappear ;  and,  as  it  frdes  away  before  the  San- 
beams  of  intelligence  and  patriotism,  you  behold  upon  its  bosom  tlie 
rainbow  signal  of  returning  peace,  ardbdng  up  to  declare  that  there  if 
no  danger." 

One  may  readily  conceive  the  inspiring  effect  of  such  ccmceptioDS  on 
the  warm  heart  of  Mayor  Quincy.  Dodbtlees,  this  splendid  oiatioQ 
was  the  theme  of  conversation,  as  the  public  authorities  and  invited 
citizens  proceeded  in  procession  to  the  State-house,  after  its  delivery; 
and  this  felicitous  sentiment  of  the  mayor  was  spontaneously  elicited 
at  the  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall :  ''  Real  Genius :  To  which  everything  is 
easy;  which  can  spring  a  rainbow  over  the  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty, 
and  inscribe  its  own  glories  on  the  heavens  with  the  sunbeams  whidi 
constitute  it"  The  toast  of  the  orator,  on  this  occasion,  was  as  fol* 
lows :  '^  Lords  Temporal  and  Lords  Spiritual :  The  land  where 
creates  the  one,  and  holiness  ordains  theoth^;  and  where  ahaent 
hers  can  never  vote  away  the  rights  of  the  people  by  proxy."  We  wil 
give  another  happily-conceived  sentiment  of  ib.  Sprague,  at  tiie  publkh 
school  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  August,  1825,  that  should  be  had  ii 
perpetual  remembrance :  "  May  Boston  boys  remember  that  Bei^jaBin 
Franklin  began  his  career  as  a  hawker  of  ballads  in  their  Ofwn  atn^al^ 
and  ended  it  by  making  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Europe." 

Is  not  the  prediction  of  a  recent  English  reviewer,  in  writing  en  As 
poetry  of  America,  entirely  gratuitous,  in  stating  that  we  have  not  obs 
naticmsl  poet,  and  that  our  forests  must  one  day  drop  down  a  post 
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HFbotB  geoins  shall  be  woiihj  of  their  age,  thur  fastitade,  the  bew^ 
il^di  they  encloeey  and  the  load  of  gratitude  bdow  which  they  bead, 
-^wheQ  aoch  a  poet  aa  the  fervent,  patriotic  and  oompreaaive  Chariea 
SffNngue  dwells  among  ns,  breathing  snch  inspiring  remembrances  oC 
oar  foffefiitbers  as  are  melodiously  tuned  in  the  Centennial  Ode, — a  pio- 
dnetion  destined  to  be  revived  on  every  Boston  centennial  cdeluratioiiy 
to  the  end  of  time  ?  We  unite  with  the  reviewer,  in  the  hope  thai 
%  poet  such  as  he  anticipates  will  ''one  day  drop  down"  upooi  our 
COBUtry ;  but  have  we  not  the  like,  in  Charke  Sprague,  now  breathing 
tinnmgHt  us  ?    We  will  cite  a  passage  to  the  point,  from  this  patriotic 

**  Forget  ?    No,  never  —  ne'er  ahaO  die 
llioBe  names  to  memory  dear  ; 
I  read  the  promise  in  each  eye 
That  beams  upon  me  here. 
Descendants  of  a  twioe>reoorded  raoey 
Long  may  ye  here  your  lofty  lineage  grace : 
'T  is  not  for  yon  home's  tender  tie 
To  rend,  and  brave  the  waste  of  waves  ; 
'T  is  not  for  you  to  rouse  and  die, 
Or  yield  akid  live  a  line  of  slaves : 
The  deeds  of  danger  and  of  death  are  done ; 
Upheld  by  inward  power  alone, 
Unhonored  by  the  world's  loud  tongns, 
'T  is  yours  to  do  unknown. 
And  then  to  die  unsung. 
To  other  days,  to  other  men,  belong 
The  penman's  plaudit  and  the  poet's  song  ; 
Enough  fur  glory  has  been  wrought ; 
By  you  be  humbler  praises  sought ; 
In  peace  and  truth  lifSi's  journey  run. 
And  keep  unsullied  what  your  fiithers  won." 

The  irrepressible  thought  within  him,  says  a  reviewer  of  Sprague, 
ii  Am  only  motive  that  will  account  for  his  productions.  In  his  poetry^ 
die  presence  of  those  general  qualities  that  are  indispensable  to 
poet, —  imagination,  a  seeing  eye,  mental  vigor,  an  artist's  sense 
df  proportion,  and  a  rich  command  of  expression, —  the  chief  quality 
•a  fee  noticed  is  his  severe  and  chaste  simplicity.  This  is  his  peculiar- 
iigr:  either  he  must  exercise  a  rigid  power  of  exclusion  in  his  conqpo- 
litioii,  or  else  there  never  was  a  creative  mind  more  unvisited  by 
conceptions,  incongruous  images,  or  artificial  conceits.  His 
are  as  clear  as  his  thoughts ;  his  style  is  as  transparent  as  his 
What  an  immense  distance  separates  him  from  the  whole  mul- 
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titadinous  progeny  of  modem  migty  rhapsodisis  and  vene 

desperately  determined  on  originality,  that  if  they  cannot  gi^e  it  to  in 

in  die  idea,  they  will  make  up  for  it  in  ouilandishneBS  of  phraaeologj, 

and  give  us  specimens  of  grand  and  lofty  tumbling,  on  an  aiena  of  fog 

and  moonbeams !     It  is  getting  to  be  understood  that  a  mind  of  native 

force,  thirsting  for  wisdom,  and  having  a  message  to  utter,  will  proclaim 

itself  as  certainly  from  some  East  India  House,  Sheffield  smithyi 

London  reporter's  desk,  or  Globe  Bank  in  Boston,  as  from  the  walks 

of  the  professions.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  thing  not  altogether 

unknown,  that  a  blockhead  should  find  his  way  into  and  quite  throa^ 

a  university.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  paralyzed  with  amazement  at 

either  spectacle,  as  if  it  were  a  miracle.     Mr.  Sprague's  writings  have 

no  occasion  to  derive  any  adventitious  distinction  from  the  fiict  that 

their  author  handles  bsmk-notes.     They  have  been  judged  by  dieir 

merits,  and  can  afford  to  be. 

There  needs  no  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Sprague,  beside 

that  of  Thomas  Campbell,  on  the  Poet's  Comer,  in  Westminster 

Abbey: 

<*  My  Sh&kspeare,  rise  !    I  will  not  lodge  thee  bj 
duMicer  or  Spenser ;  or  bid  Beaiunont  lie 
A  little  further  to  mtke  thee  a  room  ; 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  liye. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give." 


JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

JULT  4,  1826.    FOR  THE    CIT7    AUTHORITIES. 

This  second  oration  of  the  senior  Quincy  breathes  fervently  the 
spirit  of  patriotism.  He  says:  '^Parents  and  children!  We  haie 
come  to  the  altar  of  our  common  &ith,  not  like  the  Carthaginian,  to 
swear  enmity  to  another  nation,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and 
under  a  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  to  inquire  what  it  is  to 
fulfil  well  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  And  while  we  pas 
before  our  eyes,  in  long  array,  the  outspread  images  of  our  fiithon' 
virtues,  let  us  strive  to  excite  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  enkindle  ia 
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other's,  lliat  intense  and  sacred  zeal  1>7  wUcli  their  patriotism  was  ani- 
mated and  re&ied.  ViStj  years  afte&  the  oocorrence  of  the  greatest 
of  our  national  events,  we  gather  with  our  children  around  the  tombs 
of  our  &thers,  as  we  trust, —  and  may  Heaven  so  grant !  —  fifty  years 
hence,  those  children  will  gather  around  ours,  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude 
and  honor,  to  contemplate  their  glory,  to  seek  the  lessons  suggested  by 
their  example,  and  to  examine  the  principles  on  which  they  laid  tibe 
foundations  of  their  country's  prosperity  and  greatness." 


WILLIAM  EMMONS. 

JULT  i,  1826.    YOLUKTKBR. 

Was  son  of  Richard,  the  hair-dresser,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb. 
27, 1792.  He  married  Mary  Gushing,  of  Weymouth,  and  was  brother 
of  Dr.  Richard  Emmons,  author  of  The  Fredoniad,  a  patriotic  poem 
in  four  volumes,  which  he  delivered  to  subscribers  in  a  tour  of  the  States 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  self-nominated  candidate  for  representa- 
tive, in  May,  1826.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  election,  our  orator 
advertised  in  Col.  Knapp's  Gazette,  and  circulated  handbills,  asserting 
his  claims ;  and,  on  the  day  of  election,  rode  around  on  horseback  to 
all  the  wards,  urging  the  support  of  the  people ;  and  received  eigjht 
hundred  and  fifty-three  votes.  On  the  next  day,  Emmons  returned  a 
borrowed  coat  to  his  tailor,  defaced  by  rotten  egg?  which  had  been 
thrown  at  him.  His  oration  and  poem  were  for  sale  fresh  from  his 
hands,  directly  after  delivery.  He  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital 
aX  Worcester,  and  pronounced  vividly  insane.  He  was  fluent  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall ;  and  once  exclaimed,  at  a  debate  on  the  South  Boston  Bridge 
question,  ''lean  well  remember  when  South  Boston  was  a  howling  wil- 
derness ! "  In  1825  he  held  forth  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  in  1826 
on  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Col.  Enapp,  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  once 
drew  an  ingenious  parallel  between  John  Randolph  and  orator  Emmons. 
He  was  private  secretary  to  Richard  M.  Johnson.  We  have  seen  Pendle- 
ton's lithographic  drawing  of  Johnston's  caricature  of  Emmons,  the 
''Phxfessor  of  Oratory,"  in  a  rhetorical  attitude,  with  his  arm  ooJkr 
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was  inicribed,  "  Eounons'  Luuigonl  Speedi,"  in  tatkiprtiirf 
an  election,  with  four  lines  appepded  from  Seattle,  aa  foBows: 


«*  Ak  I  wii6  «n  tBQ  bow  htrd  it  is  to  dimb 

Bio  itMp  iHion  Fftme't  proud  tenplo  thlnfli  ate  ? 
Ab !  wbo  eaa  tell  bow  wmbj  a  soul  oublime 
Has  ftlt  tbe  inflaoioe  of  malignant  star  ? '  * 

It  is  a  singular  &ct  in  relation  to  Emmons,  tliat  he  has  defifiend 
oration  on  nearlj  werj  battle-fidd  (€tlie  BeTohition. 


DAVID  LEE  CHILD. 

JULY  4,  1816.    VOR  THB  WASHINGTDN  SOCEBfrT. 

Was  bom  at  West  Boybton;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1817,  when  he  took  part  in  a  disputation,  whether  the  power  of  elo- 
quence be  diminished  by  the  progress  of  literature  and  science ;  became 
ateadier  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  married  Lydia  Maria  Francis, 
author  of  the  Boston  Rebels.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Qen.  Dear- 
bom,  when  minister  to  Portugal,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  SpaniA 
American  service ;  was  captain  of  the  Independent  Fusileers :  brigade 
major  and  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery ;  was  a 
Boston  representative  in  1827;  an  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Whig; 
became  a  sealous  abolitionist,  and  was  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Blessings  of  Freedom ;  was  a  manufacturer  of  beet-sugar,  and  settled 
in  the  western  country.  He  was  a  fine  classical  writer,  and  very 
tenacious  of  his  opinions.  His  oration  on  National  Independence  is  a 
highly  spirited,  classical,  and  patriotic  performance.  We  will  quote  a 
passage :  '^Dr.  Johnson,  the  pensioned  advocate  of  passive  submissioa, 
the  ministerial  pamphleteer  of  the  American  Revolution,  derives  one 
oC  his  best  titles  to  respect  and  admiration  from  a  temporary  exhibition, 
on  one  occasion,  of  that  inflexible  firmness  and  proud  independence  of 
character  which  belong  peculiarly  to  republicans.  We  admire  him  ibr 
his  indignant,  yet  decorous,  reply  to  Lord  Chesterfield, — for  his  Boman- 
like  contempt  of  title  and  wealth,  coupled  with  meanness  and  hypoe- 
ray;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Chesterfield,  with  all  his  wit, 
his  learning,  and  his  eloquence, —  all  the  triumphs  of  the  drawii^- 
room  and  the  hoQoni  of  the  peerage, — has  left  no  action, — nay,  that  ifl 
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li]8  actions  together,  bis  acoMnpliahmentB,  hk  speeohefli  Us  Bajii^ 
and  his  polished  lettars  j  —  all  do  not  occupy  so  Iai|^  a  space,  in  thb 
memory  and  admiration  of  men,  as  that  single  republican  letter,  in 
which  the  lexicographer  repels  the  cold  and  selfish  patronage  of  the 
peer.  Where  his  own  feeling?  and  dignity  were  concerned,  Johnson 
could  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  Soman ;  but,  when  there  was 
nothing  at  stake  but  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  these  distant  oolo* 
nies,  who,  he  said,  '  did  not  know  how  to  read,'  he  shrank  again  into 
the  obsequious  courtier,  bribed  by  an  exchequer  warrant,  and  exeitol 
to  childish  glee  by  a  word  and  a  smile  from  majesty." 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

AUGUBT  3,  1826.    EULOQT  OK  ADAMS  AND  JSKFIBSOK. 

Thb  popular  seutiment  is  more  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
tions  and  speeches  that  perpetually  rise  and  enter  the  public  nundli 
than  by  any  other  medium,  our  free  press  only  excepted ;  and,  tfaouj^ 
our  poets  often  provide  our  orators  with  rockets,  shells  and  artiUerji 
and  sometimes  win  their  battles,  they  are  never  so  well  rewarded  fbr 
their  genius  as  the  political  orator.  What  Napoleon  once  said,— 
that  four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bayonets, —  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  such  men  as 
Daniel  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  in  their  power  over  the  people. 
As  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  have  passed  onward  from 
age  to  age,  and  have  been  received  by  successive  generations  with  the 
same  sense  of  force  and  freshness  as  when  first  published,  so  the  ooa- 
densed  orations  of  Webster  and  Everett  are  destined  to  become  the 
classics  of  all  posterity,  and  receive  like  veneration.  Indeed,  we  know 
not  the  political  orators  of  America  who  have  unfolded  the  principles 
of  our  constitution  with  more  power  and  beauty ;  and  the  masculine 
vigor  of  Daniel  Webster  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  lion-hearted  Rich- 
ard, in  Scott's  Crusaders,  whose  muscular  power  was  so  effective  that 
he  would  sever  a  massive  bar  of  iron  with  his  broad-sword  as  readily  at 
the  woodman  rends  a  sapling  with  a  hedging-bill ;  while  the  rhetorical 
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power  of  Edward  Everett  resembles  the  sultan  Saladm,  nhk  Ik 
nicely-cnrved  scimitar,  marked  with  meandering  lines,  who  applied  its 
fine  edge  so  dexterously  to  a  silken  cushion,  that  it  seemed  rather  i» 
fiJl  asunder  than  to  divide  by  force. 

The  eloquent  eulogy  of  Mr.  Webster,  named  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, was  pronounced  on  a  day  selected,  it  is  said,  as  pecoliarl j  suitaUe, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  day  when  the  signers  of  the  Dedaiatkm 
of  Independence  who  had  not  given  their  signatures  on  the  fourth' of 
July,  1776,  rendered  it  complete  by  affixing  their  names.  The  body 
of  Caesar  was  not  so  much  the  object  of  solemn  curiosity,  as  was  the 
eulogy  of  Mark  Antony  on  his  character ;  and,  if  possible,  as  intense 
was  the  interest,  on  this  occasion,  to  listen  to  Webster's  eulogy  on  the 
great  statesmen.  Never,  since  the  pathetic  oration  of  Morton  over  the 
remains  of  Warren,  was  there  a  more  thrilling  effort,  in  this  countij, 
on  a  similar  occasion.  '^  Although  no  sculptured  marble  should  rise 
to  their  memory,"  said  Webster,  '*  nor  engraved  stone  bear  record  ot 
their  deeds,  yet  will  their  remembrance  be  as  lasting  as  the  land  they 
honored.  Marble  .columns  may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust,  time  may 
erase  all  impress  from  the  crumbling  stone ;  but  their  fiime  remains,— 
for  with  American  liberty  only  can  it  perish."  The  conception  of  the 
appellation  of  *'  the  godlike  Webster  "  was  originated  by  the  deliveiy 
of  this  inimitable  eulogy.  The  editor  of  the  National  Philanthityst, 
the  first  temperance  editor  in  the  Union,  in  enlarging  on  its  extreme 
beauty,  in  that  journal,  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  remarks :  "  To 
say  of  this  production  that  it  was  eloquent,  would  be  too  common  an 
expression  to  apply  to  such  a  performance.  It  was  profound, —  it  was 
sublime, —  it  was  godlike."  This  remark  was  heralded  over  the  land 
as  of  party  origin,  and  was  long  the  source  of  levity  and  sarcasm.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  first  patriot  who  received  this  superlative  appel- 
lation was  Joseph  Warren,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  poetical  tribute 
written  shortly  after  his  decease,  and  appended  to  the  memoir  in  this 
volume. 

"  It  has,  perhaps,"  remarks  Edward  Everett,  in  his  biography  of 
Webster,  '^  never  been  the  fortune  of  an  orator  to  treat  a  subject  in  all 
respects  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  caDed  forth  the  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefierson ;  a  subject  in  which  the  characters  commemo- 
rated, the  field  of  action,  the  magnitude  of  the  events,  and  the  peculiar 
personal  relations,  were  so  important  and  unusual.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  add,  that  no  similar  eSoTt  of  oratory  was  ever  more 
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€(»npletely  soooessfiiL  The  speech  ascribed  to  John  Adams,  in  the 
ContinentEd  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  declaring  the  independence  of 
tiie  colonies, —  a  speech,  of  which  the  topics,  of  course,  present  them- 
selves on  the  most  superficial  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  of  which 
a  few  hints  only  of  what  was  actuallj  said  are  supplied  bj  the  letters 
and  diaries  of  Mr.  Adams, —  is  not  excelled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in 
our  language.  Few  things  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  public 
mind.  It  thrills  and  delights  alike  the  student  of  history,  who  recog- 
nizes it  at  once  as  the  creation  of  the  orator,  and  the  common  reader, 
who  takes  it  to  be  the  composition,  not  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  of  Mr. 
Adams.  From  the  time  the  eulogy  was  delivered,  to  the  present  day. 
the  inquiry  has  been  often  made  and  repeated, —  sometimes  eycn  in 
letters  addressed  to  Webster  himself, —  whether  this  exquisite  appeal 
is  his  or  Mr.  Adams'.'' 

Before  introducing  the  passage  firom  Webster's  eulogy,  we  will 
quote,  from  the  autobiography  of  John  Adams,  his  own  remarks  in 
relation  to  his  own  speech  on  that  august  occasion.  We  find  it  under 
date  of  July  1,  1776  :  ''  It  has  been  said,  by  some  of  our  historians, 
that  I  began  by  an  invocation  to  the  god  of  eloquence.  This  is  a  mia- 
representation.  Nothing  so  puerile  as  this  fell  firom  me.  I  began  by 
saying  that  this  was  the  first  time  of  my  life  that  I  had  ever  wished 
for  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Grreece  and 
Home,  for  I  was  very  sure  that  none  of  them  ever  had  before  him  a 
question  of  more  importance  to  his  country  and  to  the  world.  They 
would,  probably,  upon  less  occasions  than  this,  have  begun  by  solemn 
invocations  to  their  divinities  for  assistance ;  but  the  question  before 
me  appeared  so  simple,  that  I  had  confidence  enough  in  the  plain 
understanding  and  common  sense  that  had  been  given  me,  to  believe 
that  I  could  answer,  to  the  satisfitction  of  the  House,  all  the  arguments 
which  had  been  produced,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  which  had  been 
displayed,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  they  had  been  enforced.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  some  years  afterwards,  published  his  speech.  I  had  made 
no  preparation  beforehand,  and  never  committed  any  minutes  of  mine 
to  writing.  But,  if  I  had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  before  me, 
would  now,  after  nine-and-twenty  years  have  elapsed,  endeavor  to 
recollect  mine." 

For  masculine  power,  there  is  no  rhetoric  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
national  oratory  excelling  the  imagined  speech  of  our  great  Nestor, 
which  is  here  introduced  with  the  preceding  supposed  remarks  of  John 
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Diddnson,  of  Delaware,  an  over-cavtioiiB  member  of  the  same  patriiBl 
assembly,  wbo,  though  he  never  signed  the  Deekovtioii  of  Indqieal- 
enoe,  stated  afterwards  that  he  was  the  on]y  member  who  mardied  to 
fikoe  the  enemy. 

In  allusion  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  about  to  deoide 
a  question  involving  the  &te  of  the  colonies,  Mr.  Webstw  says: 
''  Let  us  open  their  doors,  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberatioos.  Let 
us  survey  the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the 
firm-toned  voices,  of  this  band  of  patriots. 

'^  Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those  not 
yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on  the  floor, 
and  is  urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  declaration  : 

''  '  Let  us  pause !  This  step,  once  taken,  cannot  be  retraced.  Hue 
resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  ofi*  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  If  auooea 
attend  the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  oolomes,  with 
charters,  and  with  privileges ;  these  will  all  be  forfeited  by  this  ad; 
and  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  other  conquered  people,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  For  ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the 
hazard, —  but  are  we  ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  length?  Ii 
success  so  probable  as  to  justify  it  ?  Where  is  the  military,  where  the 
naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to  resist  the  whole  strength  of  the  am 
of  England  ?  —  for  she  will  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost  Can  we 
rely  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  the  people  ?  or  will  they 
not  act  as  the  people  of  other  countries  have  acted,  and,  wearied  widi 
a  long  war,  submit,  in  the  end,  to  a  worse  oppression?  While  we 
stand  on  our  old  ground,  and  insist  on  redress  of  grievances,  we  know 
we  are  right,  and  are  not  answerable  for  consequences.  Nothing, 
then,  can  be  imputable  to  us.  But  if  we  now  change  our  object, 
carry  our  pretensions  further,  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence,  we 
shall  lose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  be  defending 
what  we  possess,  but  struggling  for  something  which  we  never  did 
possess,  and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  pursuing,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  troubles.  Aban- 
doning thus  our  old  ground,  of  resistance  only  to  arbitrary  acts  of 
oppression,  the  nations  will  believe  the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pre- 
tence, and  they  will  look  on  us,  not  as  injured,  but  as  aml»tioQ8, 
subjects.  I  shudder,  before  this  responsibility.  It  will  be  on  us,  i^ 
relinquishing  the  ground  we  have  stood  on  so  long,  and  stood  cm  so 
safely,  we  now  proclaim  independence,  and  carry  on  the  war  for  thtt 
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dljeel,  while  these  dties  bom,  tiieBe  pleasant  fteMs  whiten  and  bleadk 
wHh  Uie  hones  of  their  owners,  and  tiieee  streams  nm  blood.  It  will 
be  npon  us,  it  will  be  npon  ns,  if,  fiuling  to  maintain  this  nnseasoned 
and  ill-judged  declaration,  a  sterner  despotism,  maintained  by  mihtaiy 
power,  shall  be  established  over  our  posterity, —  when  we  oursehes, 
given  up  by  an  exhausted,  a  harassed,  a  misled  people,  shall  have 
aspiated  our  rashness  and  atoned  for  our  presumption,  on  the  scaf- 
Md!' 

"  It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these.  We 
Ipnow  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would  oommence 
with  his  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness : 

"  '  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and 
By  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  beginning,  we 
limed  not  at  independence.  But  there 's  a  divmity  which  shapes  our 
e&ds.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to 
bier  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independ- 
Booe  is  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and 
it  is  ours.  Why,  then,  should  we  defer  the  declaration  1  Is  any  man 
10  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliaticHi  with  England,  which  shall 
leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own 
Sfe,  and  his  own  honor?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair, — 
18  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you, —  are  you  not  both  already 
die  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  ven- 
geance 7  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what 
san  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but  outlaws  ?  If  we 
[postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up,  the 
irar  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  Parliament,  Boston 
Port  Bill  and  all  1  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  our- 
lelves  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights 
Izpdden  down  in  the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit  We 
never  shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred 
lietior  to  Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of 
inur,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere 
to  him,  in  every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I  know 
Jiere  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  confiagra- 
aon  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or 
jtde  of  that  plighted  fiuth  &11  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having, 
twelve  months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you  that  Qeorge  Washington 
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be  appointed  oomxnaiider  of  the  foroes,  raised  or  to  be  ruaed,  fa 
defence  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cannioi^ 
and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  iriTer 
in  the  support  I  give  him.  The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  nmst 
fight  it  through.  And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the 
declaration  of  independence  ?  That  i^easure  will  strengthen  us.  It 
will  give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with  ns, 
which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects,  in 
arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that  England,  hend^ 
will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence, 
than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her  whole 
conduct  towards  us  has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded,  by  submitting  to  that  course  of  thingi 
which  now  predestinates  our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  point! 
in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she  would 
regard  as  the  result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own 
deep  disgrace.  Why,  then, —  why,  then,  sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  n 
possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war?  And,  since  we 
must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  tiie 
benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory  ? 

'^ '  If  we  fiiil,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fiuL  The 
cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The  people, 
the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  thenh 
selves,  gloriously,  through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other 
people  have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies  ;  and  I 
know  that  resistance  to  Britbh  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  tfaar 
hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  declaratioo 
will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievancea,  for 
chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set  before  them  the 
glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them 
anew  the  breath  of  life.  Bead  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army; 
every  sword  will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow 
uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it 
from  the  pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religious  lib- 
erty will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  fiJl  with  it  Send 
it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ;  let  them  hear  it  who  heard 
the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them  see  it  who  saw  their 
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brotfaeni  and  their  sons  &n  on  the  field  of  Bunker  HSi  and  in  the 
streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out  in 
Its  support. 

"  '  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  aflSurs,  but  I  see,  I  see 
dearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it. 
We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made  good. 
We  may  die ;  die,  colonists ;  die,  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously 
and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the 
victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when 
tiiat  hour  may.  But.  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country, — or, 
at  least,  the  hope  of  a  country, —  and  that  a  firee  country ! 

"  '  But,  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  thoit 
this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  oost 
blood;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both. 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the 
future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an 
immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it 
They  will  celebrate  it,  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires, 
and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return,  they  will  shed  tears, —  copi- 
ous, gushing  tears, —  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and 
distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God, 
I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and 
my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all 
that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I 
leave  off,  as  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the 
declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment; — independence  naWj  and  indb- 

PENDENCE  FOREVER.'  " 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Webster ;  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1782,  and  was  the  ninth  of  ten  children. 
That  portion  of  his  native  place  is  now  a  part  of  Franklin.  His  mother 
was  Abigail  Eastman,  the  second  wife,  and  a  lady  of  superior  intellect 
The  house  in  which  he  was  born  has  been  demolished,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remains,  but  the  cellar.  The  old  elm,  planted  by  his  father 
sixty  years  ago,  near  the  paternal  dwelling,  with  its  luxuriant 
branches,  still  flourishes  there ;  and,  not  &r  distant,  runs  Punch  Brook, 
now  diminished  to  a  little  rivulet.  The  old  well,  in  which  hung  an 
iron-bound  bucket,  remains,  with  water  as  pure  as  ever.     The  house 
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in  which  Daniel  was  born  stood  on  the  north  road,  &r  up  the  wwtan 
hill  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac.  In  his  youthfiil  daji,  b 
showed  great  eagerness  for  learning,  and  his  co^istitation  was  thoi^ 
too  frail  for  any  physical  pursuit ;  therefore,  more  advantages  were 
dered  to  him  than  to  the  other  boys  of  the  &mily.  His  first 
was  Thomas  Chase.  He  could  read  tolerably  well,  and  wrote  a  Ut 
hand,  but  spelling  was  not  his  forte.  His  second  master  was  Jama 
Tappan,  now  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Oloucester,  Mass.  lb 
qualifications  as  a  teacher  fiur  exceeded  those  of  Mr.  Chase.  Ik 
worthy  veteran,  now  dignified  with  the  tide  of  ^Colonel,  feels  s  pride, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  in  the  fiime  of  his  quondam  firiend.  At  thii 
period  he  contracted  a  great  passion  for  books,  having  access  to  tk 
library  of  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  a  young  lawyer  who  boarded  in  Ui 
fiither's  &mily ;  and  it  is  related,  that,  before  he  was  fi>urteeQ  j^ui 
of  age,  he  became  very  &miliar  with  the  Bible  and  the  poetry  of  Inse 
Watts,  and  could  recite  the  whole  of  Pope^s  Essay  on  Man.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  1796,  his  fiither  mounted  his  horse,  and  young  Daaid 
mounted  another,  when  they  proceeded  to  Exeter  Academy,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot  Mr.  Webster  relates  of  himsdf 
at  this  time,  in  his  autobiography  :  ^'  My  first  lessons  in  Latin  w«re 
recited  to  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  at  that  time  an  assistant  at  the 
academy.  I  made  tolerable  progress  in  all  the  branches  I  attended  U 
under  his  instruction ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do, — I 
could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excellent  Bod[* 
minster,  especially,  sought  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exerciae 
of  declamation,  like  the  other  boys. —  but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  rehearse  in  my  own  room,  over 
and  over  again ;  but,  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school  collected, 
when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  upon  my  seat,  I 
could  not  raise  myself  from  it  Sometimes  the  masters  frowned; 
sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always  pressed  and  &k- 
treated,  with  the  most  winning  kindness,  that  I  would  only  venture 
out ;  but  I  could  not  command  sufficient  resolution, —  and,  when  the 
occasion  was  over,  I  went  home,  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortifica- 
tion."  The  editor  acknowledges  the  liberal  use  of  Everett's  Memoir 
and  March's  Reminiscences  of  the  great  statesman;  and  the  fol- 
lowing detail  of  further  incidents  in  his  early  life  he  gleans  firom 
Professor  Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  who  received  the  relation  from  the  Ups 
of  Mr.  Webster,  and  wrote  the  detail  on  the  same  day : 
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«  From  the  day  when  he  entered  Exeter  Academy,  at  the  age  of 
fimiteen,  to  this  hour,  his  life  has  been  one  uninterrupted  scene  of 
ueBtal  toil.  Aged  men,  who  were  fiimiliar  with  hb  early  life,  men- 
tion, among  their  earliest  recollections  of  his  childhood,  a  fondness  tar 
books  aboye  his  years.  His  &ther  kept  open  door  for  all  trayeUefS. 
The  teamsters,  who  came  from  the  north,  were  accustomed  to  say, 
when  they  arrived  at  Judge  Webster's  house,  '  Come,  let  us  give  our 
horses  some  oats,  and  go  in  and  hear  little  Dan  read  a  Psalm.'  They 
slways  called  for  him ;  and,  leaning  upon  their  long  whip-stocks,  list- 
ened with  delighted  attention  to  the  elocution  of  the  young  (nrator.  This 
fondness  for  books  first  prompted  his  fiither  to  give  him  a  better  edu- 
cation than  the  district  school  affi>rded.  At  Exeter,  he  had  no  peer  in 
•occessful  and  accurate  study.  His  residence  there  was  brief.  Thb 
limited  means  of  his  &ther  would  not  warrant  the  expense  of  a  con- 
tinued residence  at  that  academy.  A  cheaper  method  of  preparing  him 
lor  college  was  devised.  He  was  plfioed  under  the  care  of  Bev.  Saai- 
nel  Wood,  of  Boscawen,  who  received  pupils  into  his  £unily  on  very 
moderate  terms.  On  entering  this  fiunily,  his  &ther  revealed  to  him 
Us  intention  of  sending  him  to  college.  The  announcement  was 
received  with  unbounded  exultation.  No  Roman  consul  ever  received 
iiith  greater  joy  a  senatorial  decree  for  a  triumph !  Under  Dr.  Wood's 
tuition,  with  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  he  read  one  hundred  verses  of  Virgil  at  a  lesson.  He  not  only 
read  but  interpreted  the  poet  He  understood  and  relished  his  polished 
diction.  The  English  dress  which  the  young  student  put  upon  the 
old  Roman  became  him.  His  recreations  then  were  the  same  which 
have  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  later  life.  In  his  rambles  among 
the  neighboring  woods,  his  rifle  was  his  constant  companion : 

*  linoqne  Bolebat  et  hamo 


Decipere,  et  calamo  saUentee  duoere  pisoes.* 

''His  kind  Mentor  once  ventured  to  suggest  his  fears  lest  young 
Daniel's  example,  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  his  favorite  amusements, 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  other  boys.  He  did  not  complain  that 
Ilia  task  was  neglected,  or  that  any  lesson  was  imperfectly  prepared. 
This  suggestion  was  sufficient.  The  sensitive  boy  could  not  bear  the 
auspicion  of  any  dereliction  of  duty.  The  next  night  was  devoted  to 
study.  No  sleep  visited  his  eyes.  His  teacher  appeared,  in  the  mom- 
ingi  to  hear  his  recitation.   He  read  his  hundred  lines,  without  mistake. 
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He  was  nowliere  found  tripping  in  syntax  or  prosody.  As  his  teadier 
was  preparing  to  leave,  young  Daniel  requested  him  to  hear  a  few 
more  lines.  Another  hundred  was  read.  Breakfiist  was  repeatedly 
announced.  The  good  doctor  was  impatient  to  go,  and  asked  his  pupil 
how  much  further  he  could  read.  '  To  the  end  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  ^neid,'  was  the  prompt  reply.  The  doctor  never  had  occasion  to 
reprove  him  again.  His  study  hours,  ever  after,  were  sacred.  Li 
leas  than  a  year,  he  read,  with  his  teacher,  Virgil  and  Cicero ;  and,  in 
private,  two  large  works  of  Orotius  and  Puffendorf,  written  in  Latin. 
During  the  month  of  July,  his  father  called  him  home  to  assist  him 
on  the  farm.  At  this  time  of  life,  young  Daniel  had  hat  a  slender 
frame,  and  was  not  able  to  endure  much  &tigue.  The  trial  of  a  single 
half-day  brought  the  boy  home  with  blistered  hands  and  wearied  limbs. 
The  next  morning,  his  father  gave  him  his  Uttle  bundle  of  books  and 
clothes,  and  bade  him  seek  his  old  teacher  again.  Dr.  Wood  met  him 
with  a  cordial  greeting,  on  his  return,  and  assured  him  that,  with  hard 
study,  he  might  enter  college  at  the  next  commencement  He  then 
had  two  months  to  devote  to  Greek ;  and  he  had  not  yet  learned  the 
alphabet  With  characteristic  energy,  he  grappled  with  the  task,  and 
achieved  a  victory  of  which  few  can  boast.  What  one  of  those  ooDege 
idlers,  who  talk  so  flippantly  about  the  idleness  of  Daniel  Webster  whoi 
a  student,  has  prepared  himself  for  a  like  station  in  two  short  months? 
The  students  of  that  day  were  deprived  of  many  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  which  are  now  so  liberally  enjoyed.  They  usually 
travelled  on  horseback.  Their  dress  was  entirely  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. When  Daniel  Webster  went  to  college,  he  took  the  least  val- 
uable of  his  father's  horses,  which  would  not  be  missed  from  the  farm, 
and,  depositing  his  scanty  wardrobe  and  library  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
set  out  for  Hanover.  Scarcely  had  he  lost  sight  of  his  fether's  house, 
when  a  furious  north-east  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  solitary  trav- 
eller. The  rain  poured  down  incessantly  for  two  days  and  nights. 
A  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term.  He,  therefore,  made  such  speed  as  he  could,  with  his  slow* 
paced  Rozinante,  over  bad  roads,  through  the  pelting  storm,  and  reached 
the  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  if  not  a  '  sorrowful  knight,' 
at  least,  in  a  sorrowful  condition.  He  joined  his  class  the  next  day, 
and  at  once  took  the  position  in  it  which  he  has  since  held  in  the  intel- 
lectual world.  By  the  unanimous  consent,  both  of  teachers  and  dasB- 
mates,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  associates  in  study ;  and  was  as  ftr 
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above  them  then,  in  all  that  constitutes  human  greatness,  as  he  is  now. 
After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  college,  he  spent  a  vacation  at  home. 
He  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literature,  and  enjoyed  the  victories  of 
inteUectaal  effi)rt.  He  loved  the  scholar's  life.  He  felt  keenly  for  the 
condition  of  his  brother  Ezeldel,  who  was  destined  to  remain  on  the  &rm, 
and  labor  to  lift  the  mortgage  from  the  old  homestead,  and  furnish  the 
means  of  his  brother's  support  Ezekiel  was  a  fiirmer  in  spirit  and  in 
practice.  He  led  his  laborers  in  the  field,  as  he  afterwards  led  his  class 
in  Greek.  Daniel  knew  and  appreciated  his  superior  intellectual 
endowments.  He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  with  himself.  That  night,  the  two  brothers  retired  to  bed, 
bat  not  to  sleep.  They  discoursed  of  their  prospects.  Daniel  utterly 
refused  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  brother's  labor  any  longer.  They  were 
united  in  sympathy  and  affection,  and  they  must  be  united  in  their 
pursuits.  But  how  could  they  leave  their  beloved  parents,  in  age  and 
solitude,  with  no  protector?  They  talked  and  wept,  and  wept  and 
talked,  till  dawn  of  day.  They  dared  not  broach  the  matter  to  their 
fikther.  Finally,  Daniel  resolved  to  be  the  orator  upon  the  occasion. 
Judge  Webster  was  then  somewhat  burdened  with  debt.  Ho  was 
advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  having  Ezekiel  as  his 
helper.  The  very  thought  of  separation  from  both  his  sons  was  painful 
to  him.  When  the  proposition  was  made,  he  felt  as  did  the  patriarch 
of  old,  when  he  exclaimed,  *  Joseph  is  not  ♦  *  ♦  and  will  ye 
also  take  Benjamin  away?'  A  fiaimily  council  was  called.  Tho 
mother's  opinion  was  asked.  She  was  a  strong-minded,  energetic 
woman.  She  was  not  blind  to  the  superior  endowments  of  her  sons. 
With  all  a  mother's  partiality,  however,  she  did  not  over-estimate  their 
powers.  She  decided  the  matter  at  once.  Her  reply  was  :  *  I  have 
lived  long  in  the  world,  and  have  been  happy  in  my  children.  If 
Daniel  and  Ezekiel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my  old  age,  I 
will  consent  to  the  sale  of  all  our  property  at  once,  and  they  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  which  remains  after  our  debts  are  paid.' 
This  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  parties.  Parents  and 
children  all  mingled  their  tears  together,  and  sobbed  aloud,  at  the 
thou^t  of  separation.  The  fitther  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  sons 
and  the  advice  of  his  wife.  Daniel  returned  to  college,  and  Ezekiel 
took  his  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  sought,  on  foot,  the  scene  of  his 
preparatory  studies.  In  one  year  he  joined  his  younger  brother  in 
coU^.    His  intellect  was  of  the  highest  order.    In  clear  and  com- 
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prehensire  views  of  the  tmlgects  studied,  he  Ymi,  no  aquL  & 
deficient  in  no  branch  of  study  pursued  in  college.  He  if9B 
gnisbed  for  dsssical  literature.  He  also  availed  liwwpJf  of  pofili 
instruction  in  some  departments  of  study.  Flrobssor  Shurtildr  tha 
had  a  class  of  students  reciting  to  him,  privately,  in  theology.  laUil 
Webster  joined  that  dass,  and  wrote  dissertatiaDS  upon  aabjeols  im- 
posed by  the  professor,  who  still  q)eaks,  with  unabated  admnaftioBp  rf 
his  character,  as  an  earnest,  truthful,  and  successful  stodeni.  I  obm 
asked  the  same  venerable  teacher  of  the  deportment  of  the  yoangK 
brother  in  college.  He  replied :  '  0,  sir,  Daniel  was  as  regular  aa  the 
sun.  He  never  made  a  misstep ;  he  never  stooped  to  do  s  meaa  aet; 
he  never  countenanced,  by  his  presence  or  by  his  conversataoii,  aaf 
college  irregularities.'  After  graduating,  at  the  early  age  of  ^***i»^t^, 
Daniel  Webster  took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Fryeburg,  Me.  He  kft 
his  fiither's  house  again  on  horseback,  with  his  whole  worldly  eflSdCts  kk  a 
pair  of  saddle-bags.  His  salary  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  doDaii  a 
year.  From  such  an  income,  how  much,  think  you,  would  one  of  ov 
modem  dandies  save,  after  supporting  himself  as  a  gentleiiuni  shouU 
live?  Besides  the  severe  labors  of  the  school,  Mr.  Webster  develed 
his  evenings  to  a  still  more  irksome  piece  of  drudgery.  He  reooided 
deeds  in  the  county  records  for  a  moderate  compenaatioii  He  trut- 
oribed,  on  an  average,  three  deeds  each  evening ;  and  two  krge  fofios 
now  exist,  in  his  hand-writing,  as  indubitable  proob  cl  his  indoatiy. 
He  received  high  commendation  for  his  fidelity  as  a  teadier.  The 
records  of  the  trustees  bear  testimony  to  their  unqualified  ^probalioB 
of  his  labors,  and  their  sincere  regret  at  his  departure.  At  the  ckse 
of  the  year,  he  visited  his  brother  in  college ;  and,  after  paying  hii 
own  debts,  gave  to  Ezekiel  the  results  of  his  year's  labor,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  attachment  d  these  I»otherB  tD 
each  other  was  truly  remarkable.  They  kept  no  separate  parse,  tiD 
they  were  established  in  business.  They  labored  cheerfully  tat  eaeh 
other.  Daniel  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  copying  deeds,  and 
encroached  upon  the  hours  due  to  sleep  to  secure  the  means  of  Ui 
brother's  education.  Ezekiel  taught  an  evening  school  for  eaikra^  in 
Boston,  in  addition  to  the  fatigues  of  a  large  private  school  by  day,  to 
save  money  to  defray,  in  part,  his  brother's  expenses  in  compleliiig  kis 
professional  education." 

We  have  seen  a  very  impressive  funeral  oration  on  Ephraim  Simonds, 
a  member  of  the  senior  daas  of  Dartmouth  CoUq^  who  died  at  Haft- 
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#nr,  April,  18,  ISOl,  deli?«ped  by  Mr.  Webteri  who  wu  alio  • 
xMmber  of  tlio  same  class.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  eaor* 
4i«m:  ^'AUof  him  tbat  was  mortal  now  lies  in  the  duurnels  of  yoiidsr 
Mmetery.  By  the  grass  that  nods  over  the  mounds  of  Sumner,  Met- 
till  and  Cook,  now  rests  a  fourth  son  of  Dartmouth,  constituting  another 
iBonument  of  man's  mortality.  The  sun,  as  it  sinks  to  the  ocean,  pbya 
itB  departing  beams  on  his  tomb,  but  they  reanimate  him  not  The 
€eld  sod  presses  on  his  bosom;  his  hands  hang  down  in  weakness.  The 
liid  of  the  evening  shouts  a  melanchdiy  air  on  the  poplar,  but  her 
mke  is  stiUness  to  his  ears.  While  his  pencil  was  drawing  scenes  <^ 
future  felicity, —  while  his  soul  fluttered  on  the  gay  breezes  of  hopey-r— 
W  unseen  hand  drew  the  curtain,  and  shut  him  from  our  view."  Our 
young  orator,  at  this  time,  had  been  so  inspired  with  the  InriUiant  and 
fervid  style  of  President  Wheelock,  that  he  gave  stronger  indications 
of  rising  to  eminence  in  poetry,  than  in  law  or  politics.  The  first  pub- 
liehed  oration  of  Webster  was  delivered  at  Hanover,  July  4, 1800.  It 
■lay  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Mr.  Webster  completed  his  college  course  in  August,  1801,  and 
became  a  student  of  law  in  the  oflb^e  of  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  the 
next-door  neighbor  of  his  fiither,  who  was  afterwards  a  senator  in  Con* 
grass.  He  remained  in  his  office  as  a  student  till,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
March,  '^  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  somewhere,  and  do  something  to 
earn  a  little  money; "  on  which,  as  before  related,  he  became  preceptor 
of  an  academy,  where,  among  other  mental  exercises,  he  committed  to 
memory  Fisher  Ames^  celebrated  speech  on  the  British  treaty;  and  he 
has  been  heard  to  say,  relates  Everett,  that  few  things  moved  him  more 
than  the  perusal  of  this  celebrated  speech.  In  September,  1802,  Mr. 
Webster  returned  to  Salisbury,  and  resumed  his  studies  under  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  whom  he  remained  for  eighteen  months. 

Daniel  Webster  went  to  Boston  in  July,  1804,  and  became  a  ata* 
dent  of  Christopher  Grore,  where  he  engaged,  with  devoted  interest,  in 
the  study  of  special  pleading.  In  March,  1805,  he  was  admitted  to 
pnctice  in  the  Suffolk  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  this  period,  he 
was  offered  the  clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Hills- 
borough county,  N.  H.,  which  he  at  first  was  ready  to  accept ;  but  Mr. 
Gore  opposed  it,  appealing  to  the  ambition  of  his  pupil,  says  March ;  — 
once  a  clerk,  he  always  would  be  a  clerk,  with  no  step  upward.  ''Go 
on,"  said  Mr.  Gore,  *'  and  finish  your  studies.  Tou  are  poor  enough, 
but  there  are  greater  evils  than  povartjy.    Live  on  no  man*s  &vor. 
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What  bread  yon  do  eat,  let  it  be  the  brqpd  of  b 
TOOT  profession;  makeyonnself  useful  to  your  friends,  aad  a  little  ftnni- 
dableto  your  enemies,  and  you  hare  nothingto  fear."  Qs  fiither  «m 
<me  of  the  judges  of  this  court,  and  was  very  earnest  that  DanidahoaU 
accept  the  station.  Having  concurred  in  the  advice  of  ChristoiilMr 
Gore,  he  said  to  his  &ther,  ''  I  mean  to  use  my  tongue  in  the  eomli^ 
—  not  my  pen;  to  be  an  actor,  not  a  register  of  other  men's  aetians;" 
to  which  his  venerable  &ther  replied :  ''  Well,  my  son,  your  modMr 
has  always  said  that  you  would  come  to  something,  or  nothing, — die 
was  not  sure  which.  I  think  you  are  now  about  settliDg  that  doobi 
for  her." 

Immediately  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Webster  went  to 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  where  his  &ther's  court  was  in  session.  From  that 
place  he  went  home  with  his  father.  He  had  intended  to  esteUiBk 
himself  at  Portsmouth,  which,  as  Uie  largest  town,  and  the  seat  of  Ae 
foreign  commerce  of  the  State,  opened  ^e  widest  field  for  pncliea 
But  filial  duty  kept  him  nearer  hoipe.  His  fiither  was  now  infinn 
firom  the  advance  of  years,  and  had  no  other  son  at  home.  Undertbese 
circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  opened  an  office  at  Boscawen,  not  fiur  from 
his  &ther's  residence,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  diis 
retired  spot.  Judge  Webster  lived  but  a  year  after  his  son's  entrance 
upon  practice,-^  long  enough,  however,  says  Everett,  to  hear  his  first 
argument  in  court,  and  to  be  gratified  with  Uie  confident  predictions  of 
his  future  success. 

It  is  related,  on  the  best  authority,  that  at  his  first  term  he  had  no 
case  for  trial,  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  address  the  court  at 
Amherst ;  but  he  had  an  important  motion  to  make,  not  in  the  order 
of  the  docket,  for  which  he  had  made  elaborate  preparation.  Not 
being  familiar  with  the  course  of  business,  and  having  seen  no  fiivora- 
ble  opportunity  to  introduce  and  argue  his  motion,  after  waiting  the 
whole  term,  tiM  the  court  stood  on  its  adjournment,  he  rose,  and  stated 
to  the  court,  that  he  had  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  his  motion 
before  the  court,  and  had  prepared  himself  to  argue  it,  but  that  he  now 
saw  there  was  no  time  for  :the  purpose.  Nevertheless,  he  was  unwilling 
to  omit  altogether  .acquainting  die  court  with  his  case.  With  diis  intro- 
duction, he  proceeded  to  make  a  «bort  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
Jis  case,  and  the  lemedy  for  which  he  had  proposed  to  call  upon  the 
court ;  but,  at  that  stage  of  the  court,  he  would  not  undertake  to  argue  ^ 
it)  ibovij^  he  had  prepared  himself  for  the  purpose.    When  he  had 
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reBmned  bis  seat,  the  cliief-jiistiee,  Timothy  Anrar,  tonung  to  bib 
tBdOc&tefl,  remarked,  in  an  tmdertone,  which  was,  however,  oyerheardi 
^^That  yonng  man's  statement  is  a  most  unanswerable  argjument,** 
and  immediately  granted  his  motion.  Mr.  Webster  has  been  frequently 
heard  to  remark  that  this  incident  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  his 
eflbrts  in  after  life.  It  is  related  of  bis  early  appearance  in  pleadingat 
court  in  bis  native  State,  that  in  the  onset  there  would  be  an  indicaticm 
of  restlessness ;  and  he  would  move  his  feet  about,  and  run  his  hand 
up  over  his  forehead  through  his  Indian-black  hair,  and  lift  his  upper 
lip,  and  diow  his  teeth,  which  were  as  white  as  those  of  a  hound ;  and 
then  he  would  roll  cm  in  such  a  stream  of  eloquence,  that  his  power 
was  irresistible. 

Mr.  Webster  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  May,  1807 ;  and  in  September 
of  that  year,  after  having  become  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Salisbury,  his  native  town,  on  the  18th  day  of  that  month, 
when  the  Bev.  Thomas  Worcester  was  pastor,  he  removed  from  Bos- 
cawen  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  for  nine  successive  yeai^  It 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  March,  as  a  singular  &ct  in  his  professional  life, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being, 
he  has  hardly  appeared  ten  times  as  junior  counsel.  Mr.  Webster  was 
married  in  June,  1808,  to  Grace,  a  daughter  of  Bev.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
of  Hopkinton,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, —  Grace,  Fletcher,  Julia, 
and  Edward,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  the  Mexican  war.  After  the 
decease  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  second  time, —  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Hermon  Leroy,  of  New  York  oity. 

Mr.  Webster  was  elected  to  Congress,  for  the  Federal  party  of  that 
day,  November,  1812 ;  and  continued  four  years  in  the  house,  and  was 
appointed  by  Henry  Clay,  then  Speaker,  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Bock- 
ingbam  Convention,  which  met  at  Brentwood,  Aug.  5, 1812,  and  pre- 
pared a  memorial  to  President  Madison,  remonstrating  against  the  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  when 
the  war  was  declared,  nor  in  any  other  public  station.  The  principal 
subjects  on  which  he  addressed  the  house,  during  the  18th  Congress, 
were  bis  own  resolutions,  the  increase  of  the  navy,  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  on  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question.    His  speeches  on  these  questions  raised  him  to 
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the  firoot  labk  of  dfllnleni.  He  cnhifiled  hknOj  wAJ6Qtm  m  kt^ 
adflB  of  the  hooee,  uid  guned  the  penonel  roepeet  even  of  tkm  vitb 
whom  he  meet  difljmd.  Mr.  Webster,  in  1814,  opposed  tlie  pitgiel 
fir  a  Bank  ol  the  United  States,  with  a  ci^xtal  of  fiftj  fnilBnas,  iS 
vnBOimd  in  its  prindples,  and  sore  to  incretse  the  derangeiiienl  of  tb 
onrrencjr.  In  the  intervals  of  GongreBs,  Mr.  Wdbster  was  oocqaal, 
at  Portsmoath,  in  the  practioe  of  hw.  The  destmotion  of  his  hesw^ 
fiimitare,  libraiy,  and  many  Talnable  BiannacriptB,  in  the  ezftensife 
fire  that  occiirred  in  December,  1818,  had  so  embanraosed  his  dream- 
stances,  that  he  found  it  his  dnty  to  endeavor  to  imptove  his  eoodilion. 
On  the  return  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Webster  was  active  in  idation  to 
the  oonstitationality  of  the  tariff  policy,  and  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Boston  in  the  year  1818,  when  oomnsnoed 
a  period  of  about  six  years'  retirement  firom  active  political  life,  dni^ 
which  time,  with  a  single  exception,  he  filled  no  public  office,-  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  duties  as  a  lawyer.  It  was  aooovd- 
ingly^within  this  period  that  his  reputation  in  his  profisssion  wac 
lished.  A  large  share  of  the  best  business  of  New  England 
into  his  hands ;  and  the  veterans  of  the  Boston  bar  admitted  him  to  an 
entire  equality  of  standing  amongst  them.  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  Maine,  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  convention  oo  revil- 
ing the  State  constitution,  in  1820,  when  he  exhibited  great  intellectQal 
ability,  and  with  the  most  eminent  success.  In  1822  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  Boston  to  the  State  Legislature,  at  which  period  be 
vras  also  one  of  the  firamers  of  the  dty  charter  for  Boston ;  and  in 
November  of  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  Congress,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Benjamin  Oorham.  We  find  the  following  reminiscence  of 
Mr.  Webster,  in  relation  to  this  period :  "  It  has  so  haiq^ned,"  oooe 
said  Mr.  Webster,  '^  that  all  the  public  services  which  I  have  rendered 
in  the  world,  in  my  day  and  generation,  have  been  connected  with  the 
general  government.  I  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exceptioiL  I  was 
ten  days  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  I  turned  mj 
thoughts  to  the  search  of  some  good  object,  in  which  I  could  be  os^ 
in  that  position ;  and,  after  much  reflection,  I  introduced  a  bill|  which, 
with  the  general  consent  of  both  houses  of  the  Blassachuaetts  Legis- 
lature, passed  into  a  law,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  State,  which  enacts 
that  no  man  in  the  State  shall  eateh  trout  in  any  other  manner  than 
with  the  ordinary  hook  and  line.    With  that  exosptkxi,  I  never  was 


otanieded,  Cn^  an  bom*,  wA  uiy  SttAa  gofcnunonti  in  my  life,  r 
nerer  held  offioe,  bigli  or  low,  imder  any  State  gavenimeiii  Fer- 
Sape  that  waa  my  misftNrtaDe.  At  the  age  of  thirfy,  I  was  in  Neif 
Hampshire,  practising  law,  and  had  some  cUents.  John  Taylor  Gil* 
man,  who  for  fourteen  years  was  Governor  of  the  State,  thou^t  tliaty 
joang  man  as  I  was,  I  might  be  fit  to  be  an  attorney-general  of  tlie 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  he  nominated  me  to  the  oooneil ;  aa^ 
the  eonncil,  taking  it  into  thehr  deep  oonsideration,  and  not  happening 
to  be  of  the  same  politics  of  the  governor  and  myself^  voted,  three  ottt 
of  five,  that  I  was  not  competent, —  and,  very  likely,  they  were  rij^ 
80,  you  see,  I  never  gained  promotion  in  any  State  government" 

Mr.  Webster  was  ag^n  elected  to  Congress  for  Snfiblk;  andao 
great  a  favorite  had  he  become,  that  the  choice  was  nnanimoos,  wiA 
the  exception  of  three  votes.  In  1826  he  was  reelected  to  the  hooae; 
bat,  before  taking  his  se^t,  he  was  elected,  by  the  Legislatiu!^,  to  tlie 
Senate  in  Congress,  in  place  of  Elijah  H  Mills, — which  station  lia 
filled  until  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  nnder  President  Hm^ 
riflon,  in  1841.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abel  P.  Upshur  in  1844,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1845,  which  station  he  occupied 
until  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  Fillmorei 
in  1850 ;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  the  first  incumbenti 
has  a  president  of  this  Union  been  honored  with  a  more  profound  and 
sagacious  counsellor  than  Daniel  Webster. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1889,  Mr.  Webster  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
making  a  tour  through  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  His  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  agriculture  of  England  and  Scotland ;  to  the 
great  subjects  of  currency  and  exchange ;  to  the  condition  of  the  labor* 
ing  classes ;  and  to  the  practical  effect  on  the  politics  of  Europe  of  the 
system  of  the  continental  alliance.  No  traveller  firom  this  country 
has,  probably,  ever  been  received  with  equal  attention,  says  Everett} 
in  the  highest  quarters  in  England.  Courtesies  usually  extended  only 
to  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  were  advanced  to  him.  ESa 
table  was  covered  with  invitations  to  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry ;  and  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  at  the  public  entertain- 
ments which  took  place  while  he  was  in  the  country.  Among  the 
eminent  men  with  whom  he  contracted  intimacy,  may  be  named  the 
late  Lord  Ashburton.  A  mutual  regard,  of  more  than  usual  warmdi, 
ajroee  between  them.  This  circumstance  was  well  understood  in  the 
fai^^ef  drcles  of  English  society ;  and  when,  two  years  later,  a  'change 
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of  adnunistnitioii  in  both  oountrifls  bioiig^  the  pirtMS  towUbk  Aey 
were  reepectiTely  >ttacbed  into  power,  the  fijendly  xehtkne  wdl 
known  to  exist  between  them  were,  no  doobt,  among  the  motiYee  whick 
led  to  the  ^pomtment  of  Lord  Aehborton  as  apodal  fninfater  to  thi 
United  States.  When  the  Whig  party  came  into  power,  in  the  jeir 
1841,  Mr.  Webster  £splayed  extratxdinaiy  sagadlj  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  adjustment  of  die 
kog-contested  questioD  of  the  north-eastern  boundary,  which  heS^kt* 
ened  his  renown  for  diplomatic  skill. 

When  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  to  Congress  oyer  Jesse  Putnam,  in 
1822,  he  exhibited  the  same  energy  of  character  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try that  had  previously  made  him  the  great  leader  among  haden 
Eb  labored  for  soflbring  (Greece ;  on  the  tariff  law  of  1824 ;  effected  a 
complete  reyision  of  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  agauist  tk 
United  Qtates;  gave  a  speech  on  the  Congress  of  Panama;  and  aigued 
on  the  reyision  of  the  tariff  law,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  contest 
His  manly  coarse  in  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Bnren, 
in  relation  to  the  yeto  of  the  bank,  the  rise  and  progress  of  nullifica- 
tion, the  force  bill,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  expunging  resec- 
tion, and  the  sub-treasury  system,  are  identified  with  hk  history.  We 
do  not  forget  his  interest  in  other  great  national  topics,  sudi  as  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Oregon  qnestkn, 
revival  of  the  sub-treasury  system,  and  repeal  cl  the  tariff  of  1842; 
on  a  territorial  government  for  the  Mexican  provinces,  oa  a  constitu- 
tion of  State  government  adopted  by  California  prohibiting  slavery,  on 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  relative  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the 
Compromise,  and  his  great  speech  for  the  Union.  We  would  have  our 
readers  recur  to  Everett's  political  biography  of  Daniel  Webster,  fi>r  a 
development  of  his  action  on  these  great  national  topics. 

Where  is  a  nobler  passage  than  this  of  Webster :  ''  I  am,"  says 
Webster,  '*  where  I  have  ever  been,  and  ever  mean  to  be.  Standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  general  constitution, —  a  platform  broad  «K>ugh, 
and  firm  enough,  to  uphold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country, — I 
shall  still  be  found.  Intrusted  with  some  part  in  the  administratioo 
of  that  constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  firamed  it.  I  would  act  as  if  our  fiithers,  who  fi>rmed  it  fir 
us,  and  who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  looking  on  me, —  as  if  I  could 
see  their  venerable  fi^rms  bending  down  to  behold  us,  from  the  abodes 
above.    I  would  act,  too,  as  if  the  eye  of  posterity  was  gaxing  on  me. 


.  ^'  SteidiDg  thus,  as  in  the  fbll  gue  of  oar  aneeBlort  and  bvbr  poi^ 
tority, — having  reoeived  this  inheritance  from  the  fonner,  to  be  traoi- 
initted  to  the  latter,  and  feeling  that  if  I  am  formed  for  any  good,  fai 
mj  day  and  generation,  it  is  finr  the  good  of  the  whole  oonntrj,— 
no  local  policy  or  local  feeling,  no  temporary  impulse,  shall  indnce  me 
to  yield  my  foothold  on  the  constitation  and  the  Union. 

*'  I  came  into  pnblic  life  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  On 
that  broad  altar  my  earliest  and  all  my  public  vows  have  been  made. 
I  propose  to  serve  no  other,  master.  So  fiir  as  depends  on  any  agency 
of  mine,  they  shall  continue  united  States, —  united  in  interest  and 
affection, —  united  in  everything  in  regard  to  which  the  constitutioii 
has  decreed  their  union, —  united  in  war,  for  the  common  defence,  the 
cmnmon  renown,  and  the  common  glory, — and  united,  compacted,  knit 
firmly  together,  in  peace,  for  the  common  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
ourselves  and  our  children." 

Judge  Story  related,  one  time,  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  his 
great  expression  was,  ''It  is  admitted."  As  he  was  a  powerftd 
reasoner,  it  was  often  remarked,  ''  Once  admit  his  premises,  and  yon 
axe  forced  to  his  conclusions ;  therefore,  deny  everything  he  says.'' 
Said  Daniel  Webster  to  Story,  ''  When  Judge  Marshall  says,  '  It  is 
admitted,  sir,'  I  am  prepared  for  a  bomb  to  burst  over  my  head,  and 
demolish  all  my  points."  May  not  the  same  remark  be  made  of 
Webster,  the  *  invincible  defender,  as  of  Marshall,  the  profound 
expounder,  of  the  constitution  ? 

The  address  of  Mr.  Webster,  pronounced  on  Bunker  Hill,  June  17| 
1825,  it  is  said  was  modelled,  even  to  its  best  passages,  in  Marshpee 
Brook, —  the  orator  catching  trout  and  elaborating  sentences,  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  further  related,  that,  as  the  orator  drew  in  some 
trout  particularly  large,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ''  Venerable  men ! 
you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has 
bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold  this 
joyous  day."  Says  Webster,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  paift- 
graph:  '^  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position,  appropriatdy 
^ying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it, 
arje  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of 
distinction  and  defence." 

We  find  in  Everett's  biography  of  Webster  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  preparation  of  orators  for  public  speaking,  where,  in  allusion  to 
Mr.  Webster,  he  says :  ''  It  is  not  to  be  suj^xised  that  an  onUx  like 
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Mr.  Webfter  is  daYishly  tied  down,  on  my  ooetaioii,  to  hk 
notes,  or  to  a  memoriier  repetition  of  tlieir  oontsnts.  It  my  It 
jmsomed  that,  in  many  oases,  tlie  noUest  and  tbe  boldnty  As  htH 
and  warmest  tints  thrown  upon  the  outss,  in  disoonrsea  of  this  Vrn^ 
wore  the  unpremeditated  inspiration  of  the  moment  of  delivery.  Ihs 
opposite  view  would  be  absurd ;  because  it  would  imply  that  As  mini^ 
imder  tbe  high  excitement  of  delivery,  was  less  fertile  and  cieatiie 
than  in  the  repose  of  the  closet  A  speaker  oould  not,  if  he  attempted 
it,  anticipate,  in  his  study,  the  earnestness  and  fanror  of  spirit  indosed 
by  actual  contact  with  the  audience ;  he  could  not,  by  any  poesihilily, 
forestall  the  sympathetic  influence  upon  his  imagination  and  intdleot 
of  the  listening  and  applauding  thrc«g.  Howeyer  seTere  the 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  or  dictated  by  hia  'own 
a  speaker  like  Mr.  Webster  will  not  confine  himself  'to  ponring  oat 
fervors  a  week  old.' "  In  another  passage  of  this  memoir,  Mr.  Eftntl, 
in  further  enlarging  on  this  subject,  says  that  no  one  will  think  tfnft 
the  entire  apostrophe  to  Warren,  in  his  first  Bunker  Hill  oration,  aait 
stands  in  the  reported  speech,  was  elaborated  and  committed  to 
In  fiu^t,  there  is  a  slight  grammatical  inaccuracy,  caused  by 
from  the  third  person  to  the  second  in  the  same  sentenoe,  which  is  al 
once  the  natural  consequence  and  the  proof  of  an  nnpremedilaled 
expansion  or  elevation  of  the  preconceived  idea.  We  see  the  peoasi 
When  the  sentence  commenced,  ''  But,  ah !  him ! "  it  was  evidently  in 
the  mind  of  the  orator  to  close  it  by  saying,  '*  How  shall  I  speak  of 
him? "  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  forgetful — unooosoioui 
—  of  the  grammatical  form,  but  melting  with  the  thought, —  behold- 
ing, as  he  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  hero  fell,  his  beloved  and 
beautiful  image  rising  from  the  ground, — he  can  no  longer  speak  pf 
him.  Willing  subject  of  his  own  witchery,  he  clothes  his  conoeptioo 
with  sensible  forms,  and  speaks  to  the  glorious  b^ng  whom  be  has 
called  bock  to  life.  He  no  longer  attempts  to  discourse  of  Warren  la 
the  audience ;  but,  passing,  after  a  few  intervening  clauses,  firom  As 
third  person  to  the  second,  he  exclaims,  '*  How  shall  I  struggle  with 
the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name !  Our  poor  wuik 
may  perish,  but  thine  shall  endure !  This  monument  nuy  moulder 
away,  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the 
sea, — but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail !  " 

We  concur  with  Edward  Everett  in  what  he  remarks  of  Webster's 
fiunous  reply  to  Hayne,  when  he  saya :  "  Of  the  eflbotiveneaa  of  Mr. 
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W iABter's  mmiier  in  luiiy  purto,  it  irmild  be  in  viin  to  attenpt  M 
IJhre  VBj  one  not  present  the  fiiinteet  idea.  It  has  been  my  fi)rtiuie  Id 
lev  some  of  the  ablest  speecbes  of  ibe  greatest  living  orators  on  bolk 
sides  of  ibe  water ;  but  I  must  confess  I  never  beard  anything  wbiok 
so  eompletely  realized  my  conception  of  vrbat  Demosthenes  vras  wbsB 
bis  ddivered  the  oration  for  the  crown." 

'<  Sprung  from  a  revolutionary  stock,"  said  Caleb  Cashing,  iki  a 
review  of  Webster's  speeches,  "  nurtured  in  the  very  domains  of  'the 
mountain  goddess.  Liberty,'  he  rose  to  &me  and  usefulness  in  the 
bosom  of  his  native  State.  So  surely  as  the  bright  stars  shall  move 
on  untiringly  in  their  celestial  paths  on  high  to  glad  the  ey^  and 
hid  the  footsteps  of  unborn  generations  of  men, —  so  surely  as  geniuSi 
honor,  patriotism,  will  continue  to  be  prized  on  earth  when  the  pasoioM 
of  the  hour  shall  have  fretted  themselves  into  extinction  and  oblivion, 
—  so  sure  is  it  that  the  time  will  come  when  New  Hampshire  will 
iteteem  it  her  pride  and  her  glory  to  have  given  birth  and  maturity  to 
Danid  Webster.  And  yet,  such  are  the  corruptions  of  party^  and 
Sttdi  the  infamy  to  which  it  sometimes  degrades  the  daily  press,  thati 
as  Mr.  Webster  feelingly  remarked  in  his  speech  at  Concord,  it  hai 
been  his  fortune,  whether  in  public  life  or  out  of  it,  to  be  pursued  by 
a  degree  of  reproach  and  accusation  in  his  native  State  such  as 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  of  her  public  men. 

"  Of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate,  those 
devoted  to  the  great  constitutional  questions  display  Mr.  Webeter 
without  a  competitor.  By  a  succession  of  unrivalled  speeches  in  expo- 
sition of  disputed  texts  or  constructions  of  the  constitution, — by  the 
profound  knowledge  of  historical  fiicts  displayed  in  them,  the  acutenesSy 
sagacity  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  they  exhibit,  and  th^ 
patriotic  zeal  which  animates  them  in  every  line, —  he  has  earned  for 
himself  a  most  peculiar  and  most  exalted  position  in  the  public  eye,  as 
the  great  expounder  and  champion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union. 
So  long  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  endure,  or  the 
memory  of  its  honor  and  its  liberty  survive  the  overthrow  of  its  msti- 
lotions, —  so  long  as  our  example  shall  occupy  a  page  in  the  history 
of  human  freedom, — so  long  must  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  be 
read,  studied,  admired.  On  these  he  may  confidently  rely  for  the 
respect  and  applause  of  his  country,  while  living;  on  these,  for  a  &me 
lasting  as  the  undying  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  itself.  Neither 
in  the  Philippic  orations  of  Demosthenes,  nor  in  the  consular  <mes  ^ 
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CioerOi  nor  in  whatever  class  among  Ae  speeches  of  Borlce,  or  IM^ 
or  Canning,  is  there  anything  more  thoroo^y  imhaed  and  aaturdel 
with  the  very  essence  of  immortality  than  in  these  oonatilationJ 
speeches  of  Daniel  Webster. 

''  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  8peecheS|— 
whether  at  the  bar,  in  political  assemblies,  or  in  Congress, —  that  dioe 
is  nothing  in  them  discuraive ;  no  digressions  from  the  straightforward 
path  of  his  argument,  no  mere  episodes  of  embellishment,  no  oommoD- 
place  arts  of  oratory.  They  are  models  of  severe  unity  of  deagn,  of 
consummate  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  execution,  like  sooie  master* 
piece  of  statuary  carved  in  the  blended  grace  and  majesty  of  antiqas 
art.  He  sends  forth  no  scattered  rays,  to  dazzle  with  their  fariHiaiKy, 
and  bewilder  while  they  dazzle, —  but  pours  a  steady  stream  of  li^t, 
concentrated  in  a  broad  beam  of  effulgence  upon  the  point  he  wooU 
illumine.  His  mind  never  stops  on  the  course,  like  Atalanta,  to  gather 
the  golden  fruits  which  glitter  in  its  path,  and  thus  ultimately  lose  die 
prize  of  the  race  in  pursuit  of  the  delusive  temptations  of  the  moment 
For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any  of  his  more  ehbo- 
rate  efforts  by  bare  extracts,  when  every  sentence  is  an  essential  part 
of  one  grand  whole,  and  nothing  can  be  spared  from  the  finished  per- 
fection of  the  work,  nothing  added,  without  marring  its  excellent  sym- 
metry. Yet,  amid  all  the  dignity,  strength  and  singleness,  whidi 
distinguish  bis  productions,  there  is  an  occasional  viiddness  of  imag^, 
so  apposite,  that  it  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
matter,  rather  than  a  mere  illustration, — like  the  native  lustre  of  a 
gem,  belonging  to  the  primitive  organization  of  its  elements.  It  n  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  select  passages  which,  fragments  though  they  be, 
are  beautiful  and  striking  in  themselves,  and  bear  witness  what  that  is 
of  which  they  are  but  severed  parts.  Tou  do  not  see  the  magnificent 
temple,  in  its  admirable  whole ;  but  even  the  solitary  colunm,  the 
broken  frieze,  torn  from  its  pediment,  bespeak  the  grandeur  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  following  passage  elucidates  a  great  principle,  by  a 
happy  recurrence  to  historical  &ct8  : 

"  *  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischie&  come,'  says  Web- 
ster,—  'till  the  government  is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  put  in 
extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  fiithen, 
were  we  so  to  regard  great  questions  affecting  the  general  fireedom. 
Those  fathers  accomplished  the  Revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  prin- 
ciple.   The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the 
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ooknieB,  in  all  cases  wliatsoever;  and  it  was  predsel/  on  this  qoeatioft 
that  they  made  the  Bevolutioii  to  tnriL  The  amount  of  taxation  wia 
trifling;  but  the  daim  was  inconsistent  with  libertj, —  and  that  wii| 
in  their  eyes,  enough.  It  was  against  the  recital  pf  an  act  of  Parlisr 
ment,  rather  than  against  any  snfl&ring  under  its  enactments,  that 
they  took  up  arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They 
finight  seven  years  against  a  declaration.  They  poured  out  their  treas- 
ures  and  their  blood,  like  water,  in  a  contest  in  opposition  to  an  asaer- 
tion  which  those  less  sagacious,  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  prinoi- 
ples  of  civil  liberty,  would  have  regarded  as  barren  phraseology^  or 
mere  parade  of  words.  They  saw,  in  the  claim  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, a  seminal  principle  of  mischief —  the  germ  of  unjust  power ; 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  dis- 
guises, struck  at  it, —  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye  or  their 
well-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the 
smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  suffering 
was  yet  a&r  off,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power,  to  which,  fiv 
purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of 
her  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared, —  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the 
surfiice  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,-— 
whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.'  " 

The  manners  of  Daniel  Webster  in  public  speaking  are  remarkable. 
^'  It  is  in  reply  that  he  comes  out  in  the  majesty  of  intellectual 
grandeur,"  says  Col.  Enapp,  '^  and  lavishes  about  him  the  opulenoe 
of  intellectual  wealth ;  it  is  when  the  darts  of  the  enemy  have  hit 
him,  that  he  is  all  might  and  soul ;  it  is  then  that  he  showers  down 
words  of  weight  and  fire.  Hear  him  then,  and  you  will  say  that  his 
eloquence  is  founded  on  no  model,  ancient  or  modern,  however  stnmg 
may  be  the  resemblance  to  any  one  of  them ;  that  he  never  read  the 
works  of  a  master  for  imitation ;  —  all  is  his  own,  excellences  and 
defects.  He  resembles  no  American  orator  we  have  ever  heard.  He 
does  not  imitate  any  one  in  the  remotest  degree :  neither  the  Addiso- 
nian eloquence  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  which  was  the  day-spring  in  a 
pure  and  vernal  atmosphere,  full  of  health  and  beauty ;  nor  does  he 
strive  for  the  sweetness  of  Fisher  Ames,  whose  heart,  on  all  great 
occasions,  grew  liquid,  and  he  could  pour  it  out  like  water.  Amea 
wared  the  wand  of  the  enchantress,  and  a  paradise  arose,  peopled  with 
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ediereal  beings,  all  engaged  in  pomung  an  immortal  career."  bMr. 
Webster's  ekiqnenoe,  one  is  sensible  that  there  is  a  yast  axid  ^fASHAf 
back-ground  of  character.  The  oratory  is  bat  as  a  litde  jet  out  of  a 
great  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  not  missed.  He  would  at  times  Ofw- 
whelm  you,  and  draw  himself  back  again  befinre  you  recoyered  jov 
self-possession.  The  orator  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  man, —  the  mn 
standing  indefinitely  great  behind  the  mere  orator.  He  is  ddi^MoBy 
felicitous  in  illustration.  How  effective,  for  instance,  the  paaasge 
where,  in  remarking  on  the  vast  extent  of  this  republic,  the  two  gresi 
seas  of  the  world  washing  the  one  and  the  other  shore,  in  the  coiioep> 
tion  of  which,  says  Webster,  we  may  realise  the  beaatifal  descriptioB 
of  the  ornamental  edging  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles : 

*  Now  the  broad  shidd  complete  the  artist  erowned. 
With  hie  list  hand,  and  poured  the  ooean  rouid  ; 
In  living  siWer  aeemed  the  watea  to  roU, 
And  beat  the  boolder's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole.' 

''The  person  of  Mr.  Webster  is  singular  and  commanding,"  sajs 
Knapp.  ''  His  height,  above  the  ordinary  size,  about  five  feet  deven 
inches.  He  is  broad  across  the  chest,  and  stoutly  and  firmly  boik; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  clumsiness  either  in  his  form  or  gait.  His 
head  is  very  large ;  his  forehead  high,  with  good-shaped  temples.  He 
has  a  large,  black,  solemn-looking  eye,  diat  exhibits  strength  and 
stead&stness,  which  sometimes  bums,  but  never  sparkles.  His  lips, 
when  his  countenance  is  in  repose,  shut  close  —  Lavater's  mark  of 
firmness ;  but  the  changes  of  his  lips  make  no  small  part  of  the  strong 
and  varied  expressions  of  his  &ce.  His  hair  is  of  a  raven-black,  of  great 
thickness,  and  is  generally  worn  rather  short ;  his  eyebrows  are  thid:, 
more  than  commonly  arched,  and  bushy, —  which,  on  a  slight  contrac- 
tion, give  his  features  the  appearance  of  sternness.  But  the  general 
expression  of  bis  fisuse,  after  it  is  properly  examined,  is  rather  mild  and 
amiable  than  otherwise.  His  movements  in  the  senate-chamber  and  in 
the  street  are  slow  and  dignified.  His  voice,  once  heard,  is  always 
remembered ;  but  there  is  no  peculiar  sweetness  in  it ;  —  its  tones  are 
rather  harsh  than  musical ;  —  still,  there  is  great  variety  in  them. 
Some  have  a  most  startling  penetration ;  others,  of  a  softer  character, 
catch  the  ear,  and  charm  it  down  to  the  most  perfect  attention.  His 
voice  has  nothing  of  that  monotony  which  palls  up(xi  the  ear ;  it  may 
be  heard  all  day  without  fittiguing  the  audience.    EBs  emphasis  is 
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8tim^  and  hk  enmiciiitkm  cleari  and  so  distiiict  that  not  a  ayllaUa 
0Kapea  any  of  his  hearers.  The  compass  of  his  voioe  is  so  great,  tlml 
it  fills  any  room,  however  large,  wiUi  perfect  ease  to  himself;  and 
Willis,  our  natire  poet,  who  saw  him  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
graphic  description  of  Knapp  was  written,  says :  "  Somlnre  as  the  lines 
of  his  &ce  are,  unlighted  with  health  or  impulse,  the  eyes  so  cavem- 
qfOB  and  dark,  the  eyelids  so  livid,  eyebrows  so  heavy  and  black,  and 
the  features  so  habitually  grave, — it  is  a  &ce  of  strong  affsctioiiSf 
genial,  and  foreign  to  all  unkindness.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  it  whena 
a  pettishness  or  a  peevishness  could  lodge,  and  no  means  in  its  sallow 
mnsdes  for  the  expression  of  an  intellectual  littleness  or  perversion.  Il 
is  all  broad  and  majestic,  all  expansive  and  generous.  The  darkness  ki 
it  is  the  shadow  of  a  Salvator  Rosa, —  a  heightening  of  grandeur,  with- 
out injury  to  the  clearness.  His  physical  superiority  and  noble  dispo* 
sition  are  in  just  balance  with  his  mind.  Webster,  incapable  of  the 
forecast  narrowness  which  makes  the  scope  of  character  converge  when 
meridian  ambition  and  occupation  fill  it  no  longer,  will  walk  the  broad- 
ening path  that  has  been  divergent  and  liberalizing  from  his  childhood 
to  the  present  hour,  till  he  steps  fi:om  its  expanding  lines  into  bk 
grave."  At  the  festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  General  Dear- 
born sud  of  Daniel  Webster, ''  that,  on  all  occasions  when  he  put  forth 
the  full  energies  of  his  mind,  he  appeared  in  the  senate-chamber  lika 
the  lion-hearted  Richard  in  the  tournament  of  Ashley  de  la  Zouch, 
ready  to  meet  all  combatants ;  and  woe  betide  those  who  received  the 
ponderous  and  crushing  blows  of  his  mighty  intellectual  maoe!  "  Mr. 
Webster  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  ScienoeSi 
Massachusetts  Historical,  New  England  Genealogic,  and  American 
Antiquarian  Societies. 


SAMUEL  LORENZO  KNAPP, 

AUGUST  5,  182S.    BULOOT  OIT  ADAMS  AND  JBFRB80N. 

Was  bom  at  Newburyport,  in  1774 ;  and  was  educated  at  PhiUipa' 
Aoademy,  ia  Exeter,  where  he  shone  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
iohpkiifi  eapeeiaUy  in  declamatioiL    He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
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lege  in  1804,  when  he  entered  on  the  study  of  kw,  under  Chirf  Jtatioe 
Parsons,  at  Newboryport,  and  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Gol 
Amasa  Davis.  Be  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  and  was  an  active  men- 
her  of  the  State  Legislature.  During  the  kte  war  with  Great  Britain, 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  State  militia,  in  defence  of  the  coast  li 
1824  he  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Gazette ;  and  conducted,  also,  the 
Boston  Monthly  Magaiine,  one  of  the  most  refined  periodicab  of  polite 
literature,  abounding  in  his  own  tasteful  contributions.  In  1826  GoL 
Knapp  established  the  National  Republican,  which  existed  only  two 
years,  when  he  resumed  the  profession  of  law,  at  New  York.  An 
anecdote  is  rekted  of  Mr.  Knapp,  that  a  certain  publisher  of  a  peri- 
odical clipped  off  the  end  of  a  contribution  from  his  pen,  because  it  was 
taking  up  too  much  space, —  who,  when  remonstrated  with  for  putting 
^'afuU  stop"  to  his  article  where  there  should  have  been  only  a 
comma,  after  several  abortive  attempts  at  pacification,  said,  ''  O  !  let  it 
go  in,  Knapp ;  let  it  go  in !  It  is  well  enoughas  it  is ;  just  look  at  it; 
see,  now ;  —  beside,  you  know,  nobody  will  read  it  So,  what 's  the 
odds,  Knapp  7  "  The  whole  article  was  indignantly  withdrawn.  He 
was  not  always  verbally  accurate ;  but  his  diction  was  easy  and  grace- 
ful, and  ho  gathered  metaphors  for  illustration  with  as  much  ease  and 
taste  as  a  florist  selects  the  beauties  of  the  garden  and  the  meadow. 
He  was  honored  with  the  personal  friendship  and  intinuMsy  <^  Arch- 
bishop Chevcrus ;  at  whose  suggestion  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  the  college  at  Paris,  in  France.  His  biographical  memoir 
of  the  venerable  prelate  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  performances  of 
that  sort.  He  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  eulogiums  and  sketches 
of  character  in  the  Union.  His  work  on  eminent  lawyers,  statesmen, 
and  men  of  letters,  now  out  of  print,  is  a  model  for  writers  of  biogra^diy. 
He  was  a  very  popular  public  speaker,  being  very  fluent,  easy,  winning, 
and  graceful.  He  was  rich  in  anecdote,  grave,  lively  and  humoitus. 
He  had  a  decided  disrelish  for  the  technicalities  of  law ;  and  the  best 
of  his  days  were  devoted  to  literature.  Long  after  the  writings  of  the 
puny  revilers  of  American  genius  shall  have  supplied  the  grocer  with 
wrappings,  and  the  book-worm  with  food,  the  Lectures  on  American 
Literature,  by  S.  L.  Knapp,  will  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
scholar,  and  minister  to  the  instruction  of  young  persons.  In  defin- 
ing the  literary  reputation  of  others,  he  has  given  a  work  on  whidi  his 
own  fiune  may  securely  rest.  He  was  author  of  The  BachektB,  and 
Other  Tales,  founded  on  American  Incident  and  Character;  Adfiee 
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in  the  Pcursoits  of  Literature;  lAfCB  of  Aaron  Burr,  Andrew  Jaokaon, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Thonias  Eddy;  and  several  political  orationa. 
Hie  was  the  editor  of  Hinton's  United  States,  and  the  Library  of  Use- 
fhl  Knowledge.  He  was  author,  also,  of  levels  of  Ali  Bey  in  Boston 
and  its  Yicinity ;  The  Crenius  of  Free  Masonry,  or  a  Defence  of  the 
Order;  Feiaale  Biography  of  Different  Ages  and  Nations;  Public 
CSharacter,  comprising  Sketches  drawn  from  the  Living  and  the  Dead. 
He  died  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  July  8, 1888,  aged  fifty-four. 
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WILLIAM  POWELL  MASON. 

JULT  4,  1827.     FOR  THB  GITT  AUTHORTTIRS. 

"  There  are  periods  of  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  ''  and  portions 
of  the  earth,  in  which  whole  generations  of  men  may  go  down  silently 
and  unnoticed  to  their  graves,  and  at  least  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
forgotten ;  when,  if  they  may  not  dare  to  expect  the  praises  of  pos- 
terity, they  may  yet  hope  to  escape  its  reproaches.  But  such  is  not 
the  period  in  which  we  live,  nor  such  the  country  we  inhabit. 

''  I  will  not  endeavor  to  stimulate  you  to  the  performance  of  year 
duties,  by  promising  you  an  immortality  of  fame  in  after  ages.  No ; 
this  is  your  birth-right ;  you  cannot  lose  it.  Neglect  these  duties,  * 
ruin  your  country,  and  disappoint  the  world; — yet,  fear  not,  your 
names  shall  be  immortal, —  as  immortal  as  your  ancestors'.  On  the 
same  page  of  history  on  which  their  names  and  deeds  are  recorded, 
and  in  as  imperishable  characters,  shall  yours,  also,  be  inscribed. 
And  when  the  future  heroes  of  far-distant  centuries  shall  turn  back  to 
that  page  for  stimulants  to  their  exertions,  future  statesmen  aufl 
patriots  look  there  for  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  *and  the  future 
poet  draw  thence  a  noble  theme  for  his  aspiring  muse,  your  name 
flhall  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed  by  them ;  the  same  voices  that  swell 
with  praises  and  benedictions  to  the  memories  of  your  ancestors  shall 
load  ytwrs  with  execrations  and  contempt.  Let  us,  my  countrymen. 
escape  to  disgraceful  an  immortality.  Let  us  avert  so  disastrous  a 
tenDiftation  of  our  .hitherto  brilliant  career.    Let  us  turn  firom  the 
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contemplation  of  the  deeds  and  yirtoes  of  our  anoestoiv,  firom  Miolih 
tions  on  our  own  happy  circumstanoes,  and  from  mminga  oa  the  maq 
bright  and  glowing  objects  which  spread  themaelves  out  in  the  spkoil 
prospect  before  us,  and  endeavor  to  expose,  whilst  we  maj  yet  afol 
them,  some  of  the  rocks  and  precipices  which  laj  in  <mr  path,  af 
which  are  not  the  less  dangerous  because  they  are  decked  with  §amn 
The  moralist  truly  tolls  us,  that  the  most  perfect  things  of  this  woril 
yet  carry  with  them  the  taint  of  imperfection.  The  all-glorioQS  wodf 
of  nature  require  the  constantly  sustaining  and  correctiTe  hmdtf 
their  great  Creator.  And  in  man,  and  in  all  the  labor  of  his  hmk 
and  all  the  emanations  of  his  mind,  are  contuned  the  seeds  of  deeiy 
and  dissolution.  We  may  not  hope  to  obtain  for  ourselyes,  or  ov 
country,  an  exemption  from  this  universal  law ;  but  we  may  hope  to 
efiect  what  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  do,  what  it  was  meant  k 
should  do.  We  may  hope,  by  constant  watchfulness  and  exertioiis,  to 
repress  the  growth  of  every  noxious  principle  in  our  nature,  and  to 
stimulate  and  quicken  into  perfect  operation  all  the  great  and  nobk 
ones." 

William  Powell  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,  and  bom  is 
Boston ;  and  was  prepared  for  college  under  Rev.  Dr.  P^nrntias,  rf 
Medfield.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811,  at  whidi  tioa 
he  engaged  in  a  conference  respecting  the  character  of  New  Knghrij 
as  resulting  from  the  civil,  literary  and  religious  instituti<»is  of  oar 
forefathers.  He  read  law  under  Hon.  Charles  Jackson ;  commeDeel 
the  practice  of  law  as  partner  with  Hon.  William  Sullivan ;  is  a  oovd- 
sellor-at-law ;  and  married  Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Dennisoi 
Rogers.  At  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  day  of  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Hon.  James  Savage  pnblidj 
gave  the  sentiment,  that  the  orator  is  the  Mason  who  builds  by  prin- 
ciple an  edifice  that  shall  last  till  doomsday.  Mr.  Mason  was  a 
Boston  representative,  and  editor  of  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  from  1816  to  1830,  comprising  the  Decisions  of  Judge 
Story,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  They  will  honorably  class,  for  learning  and 
daily  practice,  with  the  ablest  reports  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Mam 
was  seven  years  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Social  Law  Libtaiy. 
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BBADFOBD  SUMNER. 

JULT  4,  1828.    fOR  THX  OETT  AUTHOBITIEB. 

.  Wab  bom  in  Taunton,  Maas. ;  educated  at  the  academy  uimW  Mr. 
I>oggett,  and  graduated  at  Brown  UniTenitjr,  in  1808 ;  was  a  tnlnr 
in^that  college  for  nearly  two  years ;  and  read  law  with  Hon.  ThevM 
Mitcalf  during  a  portion  of  his  novitiate ;  settled  in  Bostcm;  and  mar* 
Tied  Amelia  Bertody.  Is  a  oounsellor-at-law ;  and  was  a  Boaton 
representative  in  1826.  He  delivered  an  address  for  the  Massachu* 
aetta  Peace  Society,  in  1831,  which  was  published.  Mr.  Sumner  is 
eniinent  for  chamber  counsel,  of  truly  estimable  character,  and  has 
firequently  been  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  for  the  mayoralty  af 
Bostim ;  but,  not  being  of  the  popular  party,  was  always  defeated* 
He  is  a  decided  friend  of  popular  education,  and  has  been  twice  eleeled 
t9  the  school  committee. 

In  his  oration  on  national  independence,  Mr.  Sumner  advanoea  an 
opinion  that  should  ever  impress  the  public  mind :  ''  I  would  not  pro- 
£ct  the  dismemberment  of  our  Union  at  any  future  period.  I  would 
gladly  indulge  the  belief  that  such  an  event  could  never,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  come  to  pass.  But  nothing  is  more  certain,  and  nothii^ 
nKNre  obvious  to  the  common  observer,  than  that  all  the  virtue,  and  all 
tbe  wisdom,  and  all  the  patriotism,  that  we  (^m  ever  hope  to  excrciaa 
as  Ik  nation,  will  be  necessary  to  that  equal  adjustment  of  general  lawft 
to  the  various  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  which  alone  can  px»- 
8«nre  our  Union." 


NATHANIEL  GBEENE. 

JAN.  8,  1828.  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  OBLBANS. 

Was  bom  at  Boscawen,  N.  II.,  May  20,  1797,  and  was  son  of 
Nalliaoiel  Greene,  a  reputable  counsellor  in  that  town  at  the  period 
when  Daniel  Webster  opened  an  oflke  there.  Owing  to  the  pecuniarf 
reverses  and  subsequent  death  of  his  father,  in  1807,  Nathaniel  found 
himself  without  a  home,  dependent  solely  on  his  widowed  mother,  and 
his  own  exertions,  for  support    Ebviag  made  good  progress  at  tilt 
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TiDige  aehool  <^his  native  town  during  tbe  diort  pedod  of  his 
try  oourse,  lie  was  enabled  to  proooie  a  aitnatioii  in  a  Tvrietjr  ilaa; 
bat  the  busineas  of  meaaoring  tape  and  wd^iing  tea  iras  hiwi^mI 
to  hk  mind.    He  had  read  the  Memcnra  of  Franklin,  and  it  becaae  Ai 
great  ol^eot  of  hia  ambition  to  be  an  editor.    He  nia  entirelj  afaioM 
in  this  desire ;  and  the  mode  of  eflkcting  it  was  the  great  theme  of  Ui 
thoaj^ts  by  day  and  dreams  by  night    At  length,  a  proepect  opmi 
to  his  delighted  vision.    The  fiunons  Isaac  Hill,  who  afterwards  nsi  l» 
the  highest  emmence  in  political  life,  established  a  Democimtie  pspff, 
in  May,  1809,  at  Ckmcord,  entitled  the  New  Hampshire  FMriot 
liiis  paper  was  taken  where  ypnng  (Greene  was  a  derk,  and  he  pond 
over  it  with  great  enthusiasm ;  and,  <m  the  fourth  of  July,  160O,  hi 
proposed  his  service  to  Mr.  HiU,  who  reodved  him  aa  an  af^MPentice  to 
the  printing  business.    He  continned  nearly  two  yean  in  this  oftoe; 
when,  finding  the  prospect  of  promotion  too  remote  from  the  editoriil 
station,  he  engaged  in  a  neighboring  office,  where,  at  the  premators 
age  of  fifteen,  he  became  editor  of  the  Concord  Gaiette,  until  Janvaiy, 
1814,  when  he  removed  to  Portsmoath,  where,  until  the  next  year,  he 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gaiette,  paUished  by 
Messrs.  Beck  &  Foster.    In  April,  1815,  he  removed  to  HavetUD, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Borrell  &  Tileston,  fiir  a  period 
of  two  years,  having  the  entire  charge  of  the  Ebverhill  Qaaette,  pob- 
lished  by  them,  which  he  ably  conducted.    In  May,  1817,  Mr.  Grieeoe 
made  his  first  s^pearance  as  an  editor  and  publisher  in  his  own  name, 
and  on  his  own  account,  in  a  new  Democratic  paper,  the  Essex  Patriot, 
which  he  conducted  until  invited  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing another  Democratic  journal  in  that  city.    He  complied  with 
this  invitation,  and  established  the  Boston   Statesman,  which  was 
issued  Feb.  6,  1821,  semi- weekly,  then  tri- weekly,  and,  finally,  daHy. 
It  soon  became  the  leading  Democratic  journal  of  the  State,  and  bore 
the  same  relation  to  this  party  as  had  the  old  Independent  Chronide 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
politics  of  the  nation.     It  has  ever  been  strong  for  the  union  of  the 
States. 

Here  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  remark,  that,  however  mnxdi  the 
two  great  national  parties  of  Whig  and  Democratic  may  be  at  variance 
(m  the  modes  of  public  policy,  no  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  patriotic 
love  of  country  is  the  moving  motive  of  all  the  conscientious  leaden  of 
national  policy.    Is  it  not  a  question  whether  the  demoonej 


• 

of  Umbm  Jeftnon  WM  fii^  num  pvolbslid  aad  ecxMVfitiftt  lliw 
dBBoeraey  of  Andrew  JaielaQB,  and  whether  the  Whig  fuij  of  the* 
IMseot  day  is  not  more  demoeratio  Ihan  was  the  Federal  party  midir 
John  Adams  ?    Indeed,  it  is  our  decided  opinion,  that  the  nnrestrained 
fireadom  of  party  political  discussion  in  our  land  has  strengthened  Ae 
bottdsof  thenaticmal  nnion;  and  we  heartSy  respond  to  the  opinion  of . 
the  immortal  Jefierson,  that  '^  so  we  have  gone  on,  and  so  we  shall  ga 
CBy  pnzaled  and  prospering  beyond  example  in  history ;  and  shall 
tiaue  to  grow,  to  multiply,  and  to  prosper,  until  we  exhibit  an 
tioii  powerful,  wise,  and  happy  beyond  what  has  yet  been  se^  by  mett.'' 

The  Statesman  was  not  a  sonroe  of  pecuniary  profit    Mr.  Greens,  - 
having  always  been  a  decided  advocate  for  regular  nominations,  and- 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  accustomed  usages  of  the  Demoeratio  ptr^i  • 
warmly  sustained  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Crawfinrd,  in  18S^ 
fyt  the  presidency.    In  this  year,  Mr.  Greene  was  lieutenant  of  s « 
militia  company,  and  member  of  the  Ancient  and  HonoraUe  ArtiDerf » 
company ;  but  military  habits  were  not  ccmgenial  to  his  taste,  and  ha 
soon  laid  aside  the  musket    At  this  pmod,  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  !New  Ei^land  were  advocates  of  John  Quincy  Adams ;  and  tke 
Boston  Statesman  felt  the  blij^ting  influence  of  its  unpopular  canae^  * 
in  the  diminution  of  its  patrons,  and  the  loss  of  business.    The  tenni«  - 
nation  of  that  contest  having  evinced  that  Andrew  Jackson,  althoo^ 
at  the  time  without  a  party  in  New  England,  had  received  a  larger  . 
number  of  Democratic  votes  than  any  other  candidate,  Mr.  Greena  - 
directly  assumed  that  fiict  as  the  most  effisctive  nomination  that  could 
be  given,  and  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  representative  ol  all . 
those  who  had  opposed  Adams,  and  who,  remarks  the  Democmlie 
Beview,  ''  were  resolved  to  mark  their  indignant  dissatisfiKStion  at  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Adams  had  been  elected  by  the  House  of  Bqpire- 
sentatives,  by  a  determined  opposition  to  his  administration."    However 
much  the  ire  of  the  Democracy  may  have  been  excited  at  this  decision  of . 
the  house,  we  merdy  inquire  whether  they  would  not  have  pursued  the  i 
same  course  in  like  circumstances.    From  that  moment,  the  Statesmail  i 
gave  to  the  cause  of  Andrew  Jackson,  says  the  Democratic  Review, 
^'a  firm,  consistent,  able  and  efficient  support,  through  the  whole 
struggle  which  resulted  in  his  election  in  the  year  1828 ; "  at  which  - 
period  Mr.  Greene  was  involved  in  great  pecuniary  loss,  and  in  debt  to 
a. boge  amount 

Mr.  Qreepe  married  Susan,  a  dau^^ler  of  Bev.  WiUiam.Batcheldery 
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oCHftTRUH;  nl  iMr  im,  ViBim  B.,  edocitod  at  WMt  Ri^ 
merlya  Ikmtenaiii  m  the  U.  S.  annji  settled  m  the  njiuBtiy  aft  Bhmk 
field,  Man.,  aad  married  a  dangliter  of  Hon.  Boberfc  O.  Skn.d 
Boetcm. 

Whfle  editor  of  the  Statesman^  Mr.  Greene,  hj  aa  inlenae  qfEoa- 
tion  to  books,  aoqnired  a  fine  taste  (oft  polite  literature,  and  aadi 
himself  familiar  with  several  languages.  In  1888  he  pnbfiahed  aa 
address  deliTered  before  the  Massadiosetts  Charitable  'M^^^^'^m? 
oiation.  In  1886  he  published  a  oompendious  History  of  Italj, 
lated  firom  the  Stafian.  He  was  translator,  also,  €i  Tales  bom  Ai 
German,  2  vols.,  pnblished  in  1887 ;  and  in  1848  he  published  Tbki 
and  Sketches  firom  the  German,  Italian,  and  French.  He  has  besn  a 
oontributor  to  seTeral  annuals,  and  has  a  fine  poetic  fimcj. 

Nathaniel  Greene,  in  the  year  1829,  was  af^xunted  the  post-mastar 
of  Boston,  which  station  he  occupied  until  the  accession  of  Gen.  Hani* 
son  to  the  presidency,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  WiDiaa 
GiMrdon ;  — and,  although  this  was  one  of  the  first  public  removabeC 
the  new  administration,  yet  one  of  the  last  measures  of  Presidgnt 
Tyler  was  to  reinstate  Mr.  Greene  in  the  same  oflwe,  which  he  ocea* 
pied  until  after  the  election  of  Zacfaary  Taylor,  who  appcunted  WiBiaai 
Hayden,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Adas,  as  his  suooesaor;  bull 
upon  the  rejection  of  the  latter  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gordon  was  agn 
appointed,  in  1850.  Mr.  Greene  had  the  reputation  of  conducting 
this  department  to  the  entire  approval  of  the  national  ezecutiTe,  and, 
by  his  urbane  and  conciliatory  deportment,  to  the  satisfiu^tion  of  the 
public  in  Boston ;  and  his  consistent  and  untiring  devotion  to  the 
Democracy  will  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  party.  It  was  declared 
of  him,  m  a  toast  at  the  public  festival  after  the  delivery  of  the  oratioD 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  he  ''  has  portrayed  the  principles  of 
Jackson  Democracy  with  an  eloquence  and  spirit  corresponding  with 
the  talents  and  fortitude  exhibited  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  States- 
man." Since  his  retirement  firom  public  life,  Mr.  Greene  has  taken 
the  tour  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  remarks  on  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Greene 
eloquently  uiges,  in  the  oration,  that  the  brightest  flower  in  Jackaon's 
wrcaUh  of  victory  was,  that  "  he  knew  not  only  to  conquer,  but  ta 
spare.  In  the  trying  moment  of  victory,  when  the  mind  is  peeuliaily 
liable  to  excess,  he  evinced  a  tenderness  for  human  life  which  iom 
hoom  to  hia  bsarli  and  adds  lustre  to  his  trioinph.    The  crisia  is  pas^ 
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ami  the  eooDtry  k  saved ;  he  will  not  pmvae  •  flybg  enemy,  iomhM 
tte  tide  of  Tictory  by  the  unneoeeearj  effiuBon  of  hnuMUi  hIood|— * 
InuBtnit^  is  not  compelled  to  weep  over  the  lanieb  of  vietoiy.  HH 
country  had  intrusted  to  his  hands  the  hves  of  her  bravest  de&ndeMi 
and  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  sacred  trust  He  watched  over  them 
with  paternal  care ;  and  it  was  his  greatest  pride  to  restore  them 
mihanned  to  the  country  they  had  honored,  to  the  sacred  homes  they 
had  so  gallantly  protected.  This  it  is  which  so  ridily  entitke  (General 
Jackson  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his  victorious  eompanions-in- 
arms,  '  The  gratitude  of  a  country  of  freemoi  is  yours,  yours  die 
applause  of  an  admiring  world.'  How  changed  is  the  scene,  this  day, 
at  New  Orleans !  There  is  no  longer  the  stem  kxdc,  the  aaxioQS 
brow,  the  tear  in  woman's  eye.  All,  all  are  joyful,  and  festivity  and 
triumph  rule  the  hour.  The  people  crowd  around,  and  hail  their 
deliverer.  The  men  who  stood  by  his  side  when  the  battle  ragsB 
hasten  to  press  the  hand  that  waved  encouragement  to  titntir  hearts  ia 
that  awful  moment  Mothers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  grstiio^  oono 
ftrward  to  present  their  children  for  the  blessing  of  the  hero  who  saved 
the  sons  of  Louisiana  from  slavery,  and  her  daughters  from  violatioa. 
They  will  say  to  him,  '  We  remember  that,  on  the  night  when  Ai 
enemy  landed,  and  you  led  your  forces  forth  to  meet  him,  you  told  i^ 
*^  Tkd  enemy  shall  never  reach  the  city ; "  and  well  was  your  {de^ 
redeemed.  We  offer  to  you  the  warm  tribute  of  our  gratitude,  aad 
will  teach  our  children  and  our  childrenHi  children  to  cherish  the 
nuemory  of  their  ben^MStor.' '' 


JOSEPH   HARDY  PRINCE. 

JULT  i,  18tt.    FOR  IHB  WASHINQTOH  800017. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  and  son  of  Gapt  Henry  Prince.  He  read  law 
with  Hon.  John  Pickering,  after  having  graduated  at  Harvard  GoD^ 
iii  1819,  and  practised  law  in  Boston.  Was  a  representative  for 
^e'm  in  1825.  Was  unpointed  an  inspector  of  customs  in  1884. 
l&b  was  private  secretary  for  Com.  Elliot,  of  the  frigate  OonstitutkNi| 
in  1885,  on  the  voyage  to  France,  for  the  return  of  Hon.  Edwaid 
iivbgston,  the  American  ministBCi  owing  to  difinnoes  with  tiiat 
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iMioii.  He  punned  the  ptaetice  of  law,  and  a  1848 
to  tbe  surveyor's  department  of  customs,  at  Boafam.  Bfr.  PkiMs  hi 
ever  been  tenacioosly  devoted  to  the  Demooratie  party,  and  ivas  m 
early  advocate  fix*  Andrew  Jackson.  After  the  defivery  of  tlie( 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  vrhen  Andievr  IHmlap  moved  thai  a  tuff 
be  requested  for  the  press,  Mr.  Prince  said,  "  ff  I  have  done  anything 
towards  re-kindling  the  fire  of  the  old  Democracy,  if  I  have  contdb- 
uted  a  pebble  to  the  pile  in  the  cause  of  principle  against  comiplka,  I 
shall  be  satisfied."  The  reply  to  objections  to  the  qualificatioiis  of  Ik 
old  Roman  for  the  presidency  is  thus  impasBionedly  pooied  oat  is 
caustic  severity : 

"  Stand  fiyrth,  ye  spawners  of  fustian  romance  and  lasdviooa  lyrie! 
ye  ribald  rhymesters  of  Dusky  SaUy!  ye  profiassors  of  rhetoric!  yenoi- 
em  Prisdans !  tear  fi:om  the  brow  of  the  war-worn  veteran  and  patrisC 
their  hard-earned  laurels!  Vindicate  your  claims  to  political  promolisD 
and  civil  honors !  I  would  be  the  last  to  decry  the  cnltivatioii  of  a 
correct  and  el^ant  literature.  It  is  our  Corinthian  column,  tfaatghm 
grace  and  dignity  to  our  institutions,  and  adoma  and  devatea  national 
diaracter.  We  have  yet  to  see  our  Augustan  age, —  the  age  wka 
Boman  literature  flourished,  and  Roman  fireedom  drooped.  It  ia  tne 
that  men  distinguished  as  orators,  poets  and  philosophera,  have  lisoi 
among  us;  but  we  have  not  yet  produced  diat  constellation  of  litemy 
genius  which  is  to  guide  and  direct  posterity.  Our  busineea  has  been 
to  cement  and  strengthen  the  fiJbric,  not  to  adorn  it  There  is  a  char- 
latanism of  literature  which  enervates  the  intellect,  and  renders  men 
unfit  for  the  arena  of  the  world, —  incapable  of  leading  in  government 
I  would  apply  to  the  amalgamati<»  of  the  two  characters  of  your  mere 
man  of  literature  and  statesman  the  just  and  happy  remark  of  a  very 
great  man  —  Mr.  Brougham — on  the  expediency  of  making  clergy- 
men magistrates.  It  is,  that  the  combination  produces  what  the 
alchemists  call  a  tertian  qtiidf  with  very  little,  indeed,  of  the  good 
qualities  of  either  ingredient,  and  no  little  of  the  bad  ones  <^  both, 
together  with  new  evils,  superinduced  by  the  commixture.  The 
remark  is  equally  just  and  applicable  on  either  side  of  the  water, —  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  on  those  of  the  Charles, —  in  the  Middle- 
sex of  England,  or  the  Middlesex  of  Massachusetts.  Who  were  the 
ethereal  spirits  that  achieved  your  Revolution  ?  Who  were  your  John 
Hancocks  and  your  Patrick  Henrys?  Who  were  mostof  the  immortal 
signers  of  the  Dedaration  of  Independencet    They  fbnned  their 
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of  buman  duneter,  not  from  boob  alooei  bot  from  %  Am 
%tiutntion  of  men  in  all  ages,  in  all  timea.  Wben  Tbenuatoolea  m^ 
mikMi  to  play  on  tbe  hite,  he  replied,  ^I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  kaov 
horn  to  umIw  a  small  dtj  a  great  one.'  He  coaM  not  sing  hscinooa 
|[frics,  but  be  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind.  It  is  true  that 
Ae  Republican  candidate  is  not  frmiliarwith  the  looabrationa  of  a 
parson.  He  was  not  nortored  in  the  groves  of  the  academy.  He  has 
never  qK>rted  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  a 
'Nereis'  hair;  bat  he  has  the  great  talent  of  leading  men,  whether  in 
the  council  or  the  field.  He  had  not  a  wealthy  aristocracy  to  stand 
his  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font,  nor  the  nurses  of  an  imperial  court 
to  amuse  him  with  the  innocent  ribbons  of  royalty.  No ;  the  son  of 
tiie  west  practised  on  the  useful  precepts  of  the  Spartan  chie^  tkat 
the  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  arts  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
man.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  gave  presages  of  his  fbture  mir 
nonce.  Emerging  firom  obscurity,  fiitherless,  motherless,  fiiendless, 
without  a  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  Uving  creature,  be  has 
eihilMted  the  spectacle  of  a  man  buffeting  the  waves  of  fortune^  strug- 
gling with  and  surmounting  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  place  and  con- 
dition. Like  the  mighty  rivers  of  our  country,  whose  sources  are 
in  the  dark  and  hidden  retreats  of  the  mountains,  whose  grandeur  onea 
nothing  to  art,  dashing  before  their  impetuous  tide  rocks,  hills  and 
ftrests,  he  stands  the  object  of  our  gace  and  admiration." 


JAMES  DAVIS  KN0WLE8. 

JULT  4,   1828.    FOR  THB  BAFTIBT  GHURCHB8»  BOSTON. 

Was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  L,  July,  1798,  and  the  second  son  of 
Sdward  Knowles,  a  worthy  mechanic;  married  Susan  E.,  dauj^ter 
of  Joshua  Langley,  of  that  city,  in  1826.  His  fiither  died  when  he 
vras  twelve  years  of  age,  and  he  was  shortly  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
where,  by  great  diligence,  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  contributor  of 
prose  and  verse  to  newspapers,  oflen  attributed  to  writers  of  maturity. 
Xa  July,  1819,  Mr.  Knowles  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  R.  L 
American.  He  often  struck  the  lyre ;  and  among  the  most  felicitous 
afibrts  jof  his  muse  may  be  classed  his  stanns  attempting  to  supply  the 
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deficiency  of  Gnj's  EI^Qr  in  reUgiooa  sflntimimt;  whioh,  m  pMd 
beauty  mi,  tendemeaa,  may  well  compare  with  the  sweet  flowenif  Ai 
English  poet.    While  employed  as  editOTi  so  carefiillj  did  be  kfrai 
every  leiaure  moment,  that  he  would  have  his  Oreek  gramnnr  ipa   ; 
the  table  at  the  time  of  his  meala.    To  see  this  young  man  as  inlerff 
occupied  in  mental  nourishment  as  he  oouU  be  in  his  repast  ftr  jkj^ 
ical  nutriment,  was  often  a  subject  of  remark  by  his  companions, 
he  soon  became  as  fiimiliar  with  that  language  as  he  was  with 
and  French ;  indeed,  his  progress  in  study  was  so  efficient,  tfast  hi 
was  admitted  to  college  in  advance  of  the  customary  period.    & 
earned  the  expenses  of  his  education  at  GdumhiaB  College,  mainly  si 
editor  of  the  Columbian  Star,  established  at  Washington,  in  1822.  Hi 
had  entered  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Philadelphia,  is 
1821,  conducted  by  William  Staughton,  D.  D.,  and  Ber.  Lrah  <%Ha 
On  taking  his  degree,  December,  1824,  he  was  elected  a  totor  of  Ihi 
college,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  ordination  as  pastor  of  Ifai 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Dec.  28,  1825. 

While  a  student  at  college,  he  delivered  an  oration,  July  4,  1821^ 
at  the  request  of  the  Eusonian  and  the  Ciceronian  societies,  whidi  if 
a  pure  specimen  of  polite  composition,  breathing  the  fervor  of  chasle 
and  patriotic  sentiment.     We  glean  from  it  this  choice  passage : 

*'  Montgomery  has  beautifully  described  Columbus,  while  meditatiDg 
on  his  great  expedition,  as  gazing  with  eager  anticipation  towards  the 
new  world  which  he  hoped  to  discover. 

*  **  Light  of  heaTen  !  '*  be  cried  ; 
**  Lead  on  ;  I  go  to  win  a  glorious  bride. 
By  nature  nursed  bejond  the  jealous  sea, — 
Descried  to  ages,  but  betrothed  to  me.*'  ' 

This  bride  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  on  these  unvisited  shores.  On 
her  shady  bowers  no  rude  spoiler  had  intruded.  None  of  the  connip- 
tions of  the  Old  World  had  found  their  way  into  her  bosom.  She  wis 
worthy  to  bo  the  bride  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  become  the  mother 
of  a  race  of  freemen." 

Of  Mr.  Knowles'  published  sermons,  were  one  at  the  installation  of 
Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  Jan.  9,  1825,  and  another  before  the  Boston 
Baptist  Association,  Sept.  16,  1829.  In  the  same  year,  he  published 
Memoirs  of  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson,  missionary  to  Burmah, —  a  pRH 
dttction  which  will  render  his  name  imperishable.    In  1882  he 


ibctod  Fh>&«or  of  Ptetonl  Duties  and  Saored  Bhetar^  in  the  Nm- 
iHi  Thedogicil  Seinuiaryi  and  hk  iimiigiiral  addresB  on  i^ 
dT  Iheologictl  Institationfl  was  printed.  In  1829  he  publisbed  also  a 
Jhet  aennon,  entitled  '*  Spiritnoiu  Liqnore  Permdoas  and  Useless." 
|lr.  Knowles,  as  a  sennonizer,  was  so  smoodi  and  insinaating,  that  hto 
oaptivated  many,  despite  his  distant  and  unsocial  habits;  but  he  irat 
Barm  in  his  affections  toward  a  few  intimate  friends.  He  was  of  snob 
koen  sensihilitjr,  that  an  unkind  glance  would  offend  him;  and  a  base 
alander  on  his  foultless  habits  probably  induced  him  to  leave  the  paa* 
land  oflke.  Is  it  not  questionable  whether  the  sinrit  of  dmdplinei  in 
awnj  Baptist  churches,  is  worthy  the  mantle  of  Boger  Williams? 

He  occupied  the  profesaonhip,  with  close  deyotion  and  ability,  until 
his  decease,  which  occurred  May  9,  1888,  on  his  return  from  the  Ifis^ 
akmary  Baptist  Convention,  at  New  York.  His  death  was  caused  by 
m  violent  attack  of  the  confluent  small-poz ;  and,  to  av(»d  theoontagioii 
af  his  remains,  they  were  laid  in  the  grave  at  midni^t  A  devolad 
friend  of  Professor  Knowles,  residing  at  Newton,  wrote  the  fbttoning 
ebsion  from  the  heart,  on  the  impulse  of  the  calami^: 

*'  Th67  bore  him  at  midiiight  alone  midst  tlie  i^oom 

In  whioh  night's  sable  paU  had  bound  him  ; 
No  solemn  obseqoies  were  sang  at  his  tomb, — 

No  kindred  nor  friends-stood  around  him. 
No  eulogy  we  would  pronounoe  on  his  name. 

Nor  pnuses  of  flattery  giye  ; 
No  tombstone  we  *d  raise  to  emblason  his  fiune,  •— 

Without  them  his  yirtues  will  life. 
His  memory,  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  fHends, 

Shall  liye  when  the  marble  hath  perished  ; 
The  influence  he  shed,  as  the  dews  which  descend. 

Shall  water  the  pUnti  which  he  nourished." 

The  oration  pronounced  by  Mr.  Knowles,  at  the  religious  celebratioii 
ai  independence,  in  the  year  1828,  on  the  perils  and  safeguards  of 
American  liberty,  clearly  evinces  that  his  tact  as  editor  in  the  political 
field  was  equal  to  his  ability  in  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  divinity. 
The  passage  on  the  danger  fix)m  ambitious  and  unprincipled  political 
aspirants  is  worthy  of  any  statesman. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  of  the  vigorous  advance  of  biblical 

and  classical  literature  in  our  republic  is  the  establishment  of  quarterly 

periodicals  in  the  principal  religious  sects,  comprimng  contributions  cf 

the  highest  order  of  intellect     The  Omgregationalists  have  their 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  the  New  Bnglandsr;  the  Unitarians  have  their 
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Bninmer,  wUcli,  tor  rofinemeiity  ritds  tiie  llordi  Amttioui*  Ihe 
^nsoopaUans  ha^e  their  Chnrdi  Review;  llie  MelfaodiBla  htsft  ikm 
Qtuurterlj  Review;  the  Lutherans  have  their  Mereenilmrg  Beriev; 
Ae  Presbj^terians  have  their  PriDcetcm  Review;  tiie  Roman  CrthBlh 
have  their  Brownson's  Review ;  there  is  the  TJniversaliat  Quiterfjr; 
and  the  Baptists  have  their  Ghristiaii  Review,  radiathag  the  hi^d 
Newton  Theological  Seminary.  Profeaaor  EoiawleB  was  ibe  fnt 
editor,  on  its  establishment,  in  1886,  and  exhilHted  in  its  manageawat 
great  learning  and  energy.  The  pastors  of  every  church  abonld  advin 
■their  people  to  receive  in  thenr  fiimilies  the  favorite  quarterlj  of  tneir 
denomination,  as  a  powerful  aid  to  religions  and  patriotic  pngres; 
and  more  especially  should  it  be  in  the  hands  of  every  atndoit  in 
divinity. 

As  the  annalist  of  the  life  and  times  of  Roger  Williaiiia,  were  Jwan 
Davis  Enowles  a  novitiate  of  Camden,  or  Leland,  he  oonld  not  hne 
gathered  around  him  a  greater  mass  of  antiquarian  lore.  He  is  tk 
first  extended  biographer  of  this  fiither  of  the  doctrine  that  the  chil 
power  has  no  control  over  the  religious  ojanions  of  men;  and  has  eU- 
orated  a  memoir  that  Robert  Southey,  of  England,  gave  ap  in  despair, 
Ibr  want  of  materials;  andour  own  Jeremy  Belknap,  and  nKRBrecendy, 
Francis  Greenwood,  also  abandoned,  chiefly  for  similar  reasons.  Hm 
public  good  requires  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  additions ;  and 
no  author  can  write  a  memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  without  recoorse  to 
this  production.  Mr.  Ejiowles  remarks  that  the  principles  of  Roger 
Williams  are  destined  to  spread  over  the  earth.  The  State  which  he 
founded  is  his  monument  Her  sons,  when  asked  for  a  record  of  Roger 
Williams,  may  point  to  her  history,  unstained  by  a  single  act  of  perse- 
cution,—  to  her  prosperity,  her  perfect  freedom,  her  tranquil  happi- 
ness ;  and  may  reply,  in  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  c^  Sr 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  "  Look  around." 

It  is  pleasant  to  glance  at  this  work.  Roger  Williams  wad  liAitiiFh^ 
by  the  (jeneral  Court,  Nov.  8,  1685 ;  and  often  remarked  of  Gov. 
Winthrop,  that,  though  he  were  carried  with  the  stream  for  liA.nitt1w«^t^ 
he  tenderly  loved  him  to  his  last  breath.  He  first  pitched  and  began 
to  plant  at  Seekonk ;  and,  in  referring  to  his  situation  at  this  time,  he 
wrote,  alluding  to  the  Indians : 

'*  God*s  proTidenoe  it  mh  to  his,  ^ 
Let  none  difltniitftil  be  ; 
In  wilderneM,  in  grent  diitrMi» 
Th0M  favnt  km  M  iMi** 


I 

r,.  It  ma  piobcUyin  ike  tummer  of  1686  that  Bogor  WOkm 
ppBOYed  to  tlie  spot  near  the  moatfi  of  Washafleook  river,  beiide  a 
^Nring;  to  irtiich,  in  grateful  remembraiioe  of  *'Ood'a  mereifbl  prori* 
dknoe  to  him  inhig  distneB,"  heg^ve  the  name  of  Piofideiioe.  In  1648 
yniUams  proceeded  to  England,  and  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Heniy 
Vane,  a  charter  for  the  colony  of  Rhode  laUind.  It  was  at  this  period 
Ibat  he  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  ''  The  Bkxidy  TeMt  of 
Sersecation  for  Caoae  of  Consdenoe,"  etc.,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
irinolute  right  of  every  man  to  a  full  liberty  in  religione  oonoemmenli. 
BIr.  Knowles  says  that  Williams  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  fifit 
writer,  in  modem  times,  who  decidedly  supported  this  opinion.  Kshop 
Heber  concedes  this  point  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  Liberty  of  Proph- 
esying ;  but  all  the  toleration  urged  by  Taylor  was  for  those  Christiana 
indy  who  unite  in  the  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed.  There  is  a 
passage,  however,  in  More's  Utopia,  written  one  hundred  years  before 
Williams'  day,  which  is  said  to  anticipate  everything  included  in  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  at  the  present  day.  But  then 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  questioned  whether  extravagances  were  not 
introduced,  in  other  parts  of  Utopia,  to  screen  the  bold  idea,  and  call  the 
whole  a  rare  sport  of  wit  Even  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Toleration, 
goes  only  for  a  limited  liberty ;  and  we  must  yield  the  palm  to  Boger 
Williams,  as  the  first  decided  advocate. 

The  origin  of  this  work  is  too  singular  to  be  lost  A  person  who 
was  confined  in  Newgate,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  wrote  a 
paper  against  persecution.  Not  having  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  be 
wrote  the  arguments  in  milk,  on  sheets  of  paper  brouj^t  to  him  by  the 
woman,  his  keeper,  from  a  friend  in  London,  as  the  stopples  of  his 
milk-bottle.  In  such  paper,  written  with  milk,  nothing  will  a^qpear ; 
^it  the  wayof  reading  it  by  fire  being  known  to  his  friend  who  received 
the  papers,  he  transcribed  and  kept  them.  This  essay  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Cotton,  of  Boston.  He  wrote  a  reply,  of  which  Boger  Williams'  book 
ia  an  examination.  The  title — "The  Bloody  Tenet" — isafimcifal 
refe^nce  to  the  circumstance  that  the  original  paper  of  the  prisoner 
ftas  written  with  milk.  ''  These  arguments  against  such  persecution, 
fod  the  answer  pleading  ix  it,  written,  as  love  hopes,  from  godly  inten- 
tions, hearts  and  hands,  yet  in  a  marvellous  different  style  and  man- 
ner :  —  the  arguments  against  persecution,  in  milk  ;  the  answer  for  it,  as 
I  may  say,  in  blood"  Mr.  Cotton  wrote  a  reply,  to  which  he  g^^ve 
the  quaint  and  punning  title,  "The  Bloody  Tenet  Washed  and  made 
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White  in  the  Blood  of  lihe  Lunb."    ^Hllittiui  rqoined  in  tfie 
strain:  '<  The  Bloody  Tenet  yet  More  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cotton's 
to  Wash  it  White." 

Roger  Willianis  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Jolin  llihon  mi 
Oliver  Cromwell,  which  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  to  rouse  his  aidorftr 
universal  toleration.  He  had  a  passion  for  poetry;  and  the  speeiiim 
which  his  Key  to  the  Indian  Languages  exhibits,  though  snpmorlo 
much  of  the  contemporary  rhyme  in  Morton's  Memorial  and  MatheA 
Magnolia,  are  inferior,  in  real  poetic  feeling  and  ezpressioii,  to  mudi  tf 
his  prose  writings. 


•< 


I  hAT«  hmed.  ingeaooos  Indlaiif  tagre. 

In  debts  they  eoald  not  deepe; 
How  fiur  wone  are  snob  EngUsh.  tibfln. 

Who  loTO  in  debt  to  keepe  ? 
If  debts  of  pooiidfl  erase  TCStleM  nights. 

In  trade  with  man  and  man. 
How  hard  *s  the  heart  that  millions  owes 

To  God,  and  yet  sleepe  oan  ? 
Debts  paid,  sleep 's  sweete; 
Sins  pdd,  death 's  sweete ; 
Death's  night  then 's  tamed  to  li|^; 

Who  dies  in  sinne  nnpaid,  that  sool 
Hss  Ughts  eternal  night" 


JOHN  WARREN  JAMES. 

MARCH  4,  1829.     XNAUQURATION  OF  PRESIDBNT  JAGK80V. 

In  the  spirited  oration  of  Mr.  James,  we  have  an  illostration  of  the 
fact  that ''  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  New  England  have  exhib- 
ited a  lofty  and  generous  democratic  spirit  in  every  period  of  their 
political  history,  whether  colonial  or  republican ;  and  the  endeamr 
to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  aristocracy  among  our  people  was  ss 
dear  under  the  royal  race  of  the  English  Stuarts,  as  during  the  Goii- 
fixleration  or  the  Revolution.  At  the  time  when  EJng  James  the 
First,  of  England,  was  reproving  his  Parliament  for  presuming  ts 
meddle  in  matters  of  state  above  their  capacity,  finrbidding  his  subjects 
in  general  even  to  discourse  of  such  a&irs,  and  the  homilm  of  the 
drarch  were  inculcating  passive  obedience  to  the  divine  right  of  king^ 


jrOHK  WABBIH  JAJOli  4tt 
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^  jemgeraey  of  Boston,  m  the  ooone  of  ibo  three  finfe  jmis  of  Amt 
^ew  aettlement,  bid  hk  majoBtj  open  and  repeated  defiance.  Thej  set 
wde  his  rojal  charter,  eetaUished  a  House  of  BepreeentatiTee,  took 
jnto  their  own  hands  the  choice  of  governor,  depntj-gofemor  and 
slaaistanta,  and  fined  the  executive  council  for  di8cj)ejing  their  oom* 
BMnds. 

''A  policy  of  a  very  different  complexion  was  shortly  after  pursntd 
tif  a  sinister  junto  at  the  same  settlement.  This  party  g^^ve  its  sano- 
tion  to  a  compact  with  certain  persons  of  quality  in  the  mother  coon* 
tiy,  among  whom  were  the  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  to  induce  their 
«nigration  to  Boston  on  certain  conditions,  among  which  were  these : 
That  the  new  commonwealth,  to  be  instituted  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  lordships,  should  consist  of  two  distinct  ranks, — the  first  to  be 
hereditary  gentlemen,  and  the  second  common  fireeholders ;  and  that 
the  governor  should  always  be  chosen  firom  the  rank  of  hereditary 
gentlemen. 

''These  propositions  were  accordingly  assented  to  by  one  of  the 
Boston  clergymen  of  that  day,  who,  in  behalf '  of  such  leading  men  as 
be  thought  meet  to  consult  withal,'  admitted  that  the  two  ranks  of  gen* 
tiemen,  and  of  the  common  people,  mentioned  by  their  lordships,  were 
sanctioned  both  by  Scripture  and  the  light  of  nature ;  and  the  rev- 
erend politician  adds  this  declaration :  Democracy  I  do  not  conceive 
that  ever  God  did  ordain  as  a  fit  government,  either  for  church  or  com- 
monwealth ;  for,  if  the  people  are  governors,  who  shall  be  governed  7 

''  It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Boston  assented  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  nature  and  revelation ;  for  they  established  a 
government  on  the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy,  which  was  continued 
for  two  centuries,  and  then  abandoned  from  necessity. 

''To  say  nothing  of  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  to  whom  these 
doctrines  were  regularly  transmitted,  and  passing  over  the  well-knoipi 
sentiments  in  favor  of  a  distinction  of  ranks  avowed  by  the  Presiden-. 
tial  successor  of  Washington,  as  well  as  his  recognition  of  an  existing 
absolute  oligarchy,  we  find  opinions  expressed  in  the  convention  that 
fimned  the  federal  constitution  quite  repugnant  to  the  general  sentimeni 
of  the  people. 

"Some  of  the  most  able  of  that  illustrious  body  announced  as 
settled  maxims  that,  as  all  communities  divide  themselves  into  the  few 
sad  the  many,  and  as  there  has  always  been  an  aristocracy  in  every 
government,  ancient  or  modem,  the  people  would  never  be  safe,  iinlfia^i 
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dii  ariBtocniey  were  gratified  with  honen  •iid'«iiMliiiiienli;  aal  Ait 
we  mufit  proceed  to  the  confines  of  a  monandncal,  if  we  wooU  kavea 
aolid  republkan  government  Others  thought  that  monaidij  woaU  la- 
the best  government,  if  we  could  have  a  House  of  Peons;  but  we 
too  poor  for  that,  as  there  were  not  in  the  whole  confederal  one 
dred  gentlemen  of  sufficient  fortune  to  establish  a  nobQity ;  and  it  iw 
insisted  that  the  executive  and  senatorial  branches  of  govemment  on^ 
*  to  be  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  and  chosen  finrlife.  In  fi^ti  a  stitMigptt^ 
in  that  convention,  representing  a  stronger  out  of  it,  indicated  in  iUk 
opinions  but  little  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  the  people,  maniiwdy 
tmdervalued  their  capacity,  and  displayed  a  rooted  prejudice  in  &fv 
of  the  European  theories  of  government,  fimnded  on  the  aasompCiai 
of  that  incapacity. 

''  But  they  were  afterwards  taught  their  best  lessons  in  the  school 
of  the  people ;  and,  with  whatever  contempt  a  portion  of  these  aoooa- 
plished  statesmen  might  have  regarded  the  fiivorite  maxim  (^  Locke, 
that  ^  the  science  of  politics  is  nothing  more  than  common  sense  i^^M 
to  public  affiiirs,'  still  there  were  some  among  them  who  profited  by  the 
instruction,  and  became  ornaments  to  the  republican  party  of  a  subse* 
quent  period.  They  lived  long  enough  to  discover  that  too  much  reli- 
ance might  be  placed  on  the  patriotism  of  the  government,  and  toe 
littie  on  the  wisdom  of  the  governed. 

''  The  members  of  this  convention  were  all  republicans,  so  fiur  as 
they  yielded  their  reluctant  assent  to  the  forms  of  the  republican  fiwne 
of  govemment  which  they  had  recommended  to  their  countrymen. 
Tet  it  was  obvious  that  an  anti-republican  spirit  mi^t  be  infused  into 
its  administration ;  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  framers,  at  the 
time  of  its  ratification,  declared  that  its  character  would  depend  upon 
its  construction. 

'*  Experience  soon  justified  the  prophetic  declaration.  The  spirit 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  that  instrument,  was  exorcised  by  the 
genius  of  philology,  and  their  will  interpreted  until  it  passed  their 
comprehension.  A  technical  system  of  construction  was  established, 
which,  like  the  royal  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  of 
England,  contains  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  latent  powers ;  so  that  its 
authors,  as  this  power  is  to  be  usurped  by  rulers,  or  liberty  dispensed 
to  the  people,  have  found  means  to  take  by  the  spirit  what  they  are 
denied  by  the  letter,  and  withhold  by  the  letter  what  is  given  by  the 
spirit 
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i  ^' It  10  by  M  mei&s  neeomy  to  infiari  from  these  femaxlDi,  thai  tht 
H  Stfne  projects  which  gilded  the  yinons  of  the  advocfttee  of  hereditary 
f  gHltleinen  among  the  Poritana,  or  of  the  hereditary  and  legiahlife 
.|  adetocracy  among  the  members  of  the  federal  conyention,  are  still 
entertained  by  the  existing  exponents  of  democratic  principles.  We. 
need  not  do  such  injustice  to  their  probity  or  their  understandings. 
This  wary  and  temporizing  class  of  society  take  special  care  to  change 
their  means,  and  modify  their  ends,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
flilnation ;  but  the  spirit  that  inspires  them  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  same.  Towering  in  their  '  pride  of  place,'  it  is  the  instinct  ef 
these  well-trained  fidcons  of  the  State  to  wanton  at  large  in  airy 
eircles,  before  they  stoop  to  their  quarry." 

We  here  quote  a  passage  of  great  power,  equally  adapted  to  the  two 
great  politicad  parties  of  the  Union,  which  diould  be  emblazoned  in 
eyery  town-house  and  ward-room,  or  at  every  depository  of  the  ballot* 
box :  '^ K  you  leave  the  tents  of  your  fathers,  where  will  yoa  go? 
Would  you  seek  shelter  for  your  republican  principles  —  would  yoo 
teach  your  children  to  seek  shelter  for  theirs  —  with  those  temporary 
combinations  of  men,  for  temporary  purposes,  which,  like  the  mountain 
torrent,  rise  and  rage,  and  die  away  with  the  tempest  that  gives  them 
birth  ?  Or  will  you  join  such  associations  as  are  made  up  of  impopu* 
lar  minorities,  who  have  lost,  because  they  did  not  deserve,  the  public 
esteem ;  and  of  seceders  from  your  own  party,  whose  principles  were 
too  lax  for  confidence,  or  whose  aims  were  too  high  for  gratification? 
Are  these  the  new  principles  you  would  purchase  at  the  expense  of 
old?  For  such  novelties,  are  you  prepared  to  make  concessions  ot 
principle,  to  conciliate  mutual  interests,  and,  to  carry  a  single  point  on 
which  you  agree,  hazard  a  multitude  on  which  you  differ? 

''  Is  it  for  this  you  are  ready  to  go  where  the  best  creed  of  the  day 
will  be  that  which  will  carry  the  vote  of  the  day ;  where  the  shortest 
road  to  power  will  be  made  the  right  road ;  where  the  friendship  of 
the  people  must  be  abandoned  for  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  you 
most  become  the  pliant  followers  of  men,  instead  of  the  proud  votaries 
of  principle ;  where  those  the  most  unlike  the  lion  will  take  the  lion's 
dwre ;  where  you  will  be  insensibly  led  on  to  support  indiscriminately 
any  administration  that  will  indiscriminately  support  you ;  —  a  course 
that  banishes  integrity  and  confidence  out  of  public  proceedings,  and 
confounds  the  best  men  with  the  worst,  and  is  a  general  previous  sano- 
ti<m  to  misgovemment ;  where  public  spirit  is  swallowed  up  in  cabal, 
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and  jwrt J  Binlai  into  fiction ;  and  where,  after  kftring  been  tOBi  WMI 
among  the  shifting  eddies  of  interest,  and  made  dizsj  with  m  will  lel^ 
tkm  of  opinions,  you  are  prepared  to  become  s  mere  free- Aiiiker  in  pet 
itics,  ready  to  propagate  any  doctrine  that  stands  hi^ieat  in  llie 
current  of  the  day?  In  short,  fellow-citiseos,  aayoa  cherish  s 
pride  in  the  stability  of  a  consistent  scheme  of  politics,  couUmm  U 
resist  the  predatory  incursions  of  disappointed  seoeders,  hanr-tniDei 
visionaries,  and  time-serving  adventurers  from  broken-down  ndnoritiei| 
who  would  come  among  you  to  delude  the  weak,  and  to  defiune  dn 
strong ;  and  may,  in  the  end,  as  heretofore,  drive  yon  from  the  vaat^^ 
ground  of  victory,  and  confound  you  with  successive  hordes  of  sodh 
disorganizing  and  restless  spirits  as  the  great  Scottbh  novelist  desorilMi 
in  one  of  his  graphic  fictions, —  men  who  '  will  run  with  the  haie  and 
hunt  with  the  hound,  and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  saint  or  sinner,  as  the  wind 
stands.'  " 

John  Warren  James  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1802,  and  nis 
the  youngest  son  of  Serg.  Benjamin  James,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
Batde  of  Bunker  Hill  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Amoog  As 
throng  of  spectators  on  Copps  Hill,  was  a  young  female,  gaadng  wiA 
intense  interest  to  learn  the  result.  This  young  person  was  Eonioe 
Jennison,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  young  sei^geant,  Ui 
fiither.  He  received  his  elementary  education  at  Master  lileBtcm^ 
school,  and  pursued  the  higher  branches  at  the  Providence  Academy; 
after  which,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  guidance  of  Wil- 
liam Thurston,  a  respectable  counsellor  at  Boston.  He  was  one  of  die 
originators  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  and  his  name  is  the  fint 
entered  on  the  roll  of  members.  He  was  one  of  the  readiest  &- 
putants  of  the  club ;  and  it  was  by  the  animated  discussions  among 
them,  on  the  expediency  of  a  city  charter  imposing  new  munidpil 
restraints,  that  the  change  from  town  government  was  hastened.  Mr. 
James  was  admitted  a  counsellor-at-law  at  the  Suffolk  bar,  in  182S, 
and  his  success  as  advocate  for  a  free  bridge  to  South  Boston  prompted 
his  nomination  to  the  State  Senate  in  1827 ;  but  his  election  was 
defeated.  He  was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  city  Council,  and 
prepared  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  House  of  Befimnation 
for  Juvenile  Ofienders,  established  in  1826, —  a  document  of  great 
value,  for  an  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  proper  management  of  such 
an  institution.  Mr.  James,  from  a  long  experience  in  municipal  aiEuiti' 
became  remarkably  fiuniliar  with  municipal  duties ;  and,  though  oftn 


JH  ^  Bttoonty,  hifl  perainiiyd  axguipBli^  tdfiiiapd  irith  paQDlnr 
flp^nqfi  oftei^  xeBtruned  the  xiMgority  from  <he  ezerciae  of  too  pmt  i^ 
pvyep  of  power,  and  he  has  done  as  nmch  tp  reform  city  abvees  m  Mj 
mmhrr  of  the  mnnieipalitj.  In  1827  Mr.  James  was  elected  prett- 
^■it  of  the  Boston  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland  fi)r  GsAhoUs 
Anancipation, —  and  their  great  object  wan  granted  hj  the  BHtifli 
government  in  the  year  succeeding. 

Mr.  James  was  an  active  leader  of  the  Democracy;  and  theaddreiste 
tlMipeopIeonbehalf  of  the  Democratic  legishtive  convention  in  Boetoni 
mtending  over  ten  closely-printed  oolomos  of  the  Statesman  of  Jnl^ 
12, 1828,  was  the  production  of  his  hand.  It  is  a  remarkable  drai- 
Hent,  advocating  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency; 
mid  was  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  the  appointment  of  Andrew 
Ppnlap  to  the  office  of  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  it  being  supposed  that 
he  was  the  author.  In  this  elaborate  round  of  argument  from  tbn 
larm  advocate  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  alluding  to  the  admiration  of 
liie  intdlectual  acquisitions  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  which  bjl 
idberents  expatiated,  Mr.  James  says,  ''  One  is  sometimes  led  to  me- 
peot^  while  listening  to  their  flagrant  panegyrics,  that,  instead  of  describ- 
ing that  devoted  public  spirit,  that  unclouded  understanding,  and  thai 
kaowledge  of  mankind,  peculiarly  becoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
practical  and  unostentatious  people,  these  executive  admirers  were 
indulging  their  genius  in  encomiastic  disquisitions  on  a  modem  Pliny^ 
MF  another  Sir  William  Jones ; "  and^  in  exdarging  on  the  qualifications 
if  Andrew  Jackson,  Mr.  James  remarks,  that ''  his  varied  andsuopess- 
fnl  avocations  in  the  tamp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum,  have  contributed 
tB  enlarge  his  views,  and  endow  him  with  a  fund  of  general  knowledge 
if  the  most  useful  and  practical  character.  As  a  writer,  he  thinks 
slearly,  and  expresses  his  thoughts  with  an  air  of  thorough  convictioii| 
la  a  style  of  manly  simplicity  and  freedom."  Moreover,  Mr.  Jamef 
mjB  that  '^Jackson  has  not  studied  men  through  the  spectacles  of 
bpoks ;  and  would  reply  to  his  detractoiw  in  the  language  of  HobbeSi  e 
t^y  learned  English  philosopher,  '  If  I  had  read  as  much  as  sonii 
iljiers,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  are.'  The  dramatif 
Itfrrpr  inspired  by  the  election  of  military  chie&  to  the  presidency  mail 
pppidly  pass  away,  after  escaping,  unscathed,  irom  the  administratioqi 
if  inch  generals  as  Washington,  JacksoOi  Harrison  and  Taylor.  Wit- 
jt^  and  capacity  are  the  standards  in  th#  selection  of  a  national  ruleif 
mfim  than  (me's  vocation. 
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At  ibe  festiYd  in  Waihington  GaHen,  ifter  tiie  dBfitay^f  Ai 
cution  named  at  the  head  of  this  artidei  CoL  0.  O.  Greeoe  gpm  III 
eompEmentary  sentiineiit  to  the  orator  of  the  day,  that  '*^Iiia  gBoai 
aid  eloquence  will  be  associated  with  the  reccdle^ioiis  of  one  of  lb 
moat  glorioQS  triumphs  of  Democracy — the  inangnratiQn  <^  Aafat 
Jackson ;"  and  Ck>y.  Marcus  Morton  has  been  heard  to  remaik  of  Ife 
James,  that  he  was  the  purest  belles  kttres  sdiolar  in  the  mdcs  of  Ai 
Boston  Democracy. 

Mr.  James  was  a  tenacions  opponent  of  the  TJaited  States 
and  prepared  twenty-eight  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meeting  in 
Hall,  March  81,  1884,  VTiUiam  Foster  moderator,  dedaring  ttiia 
renewal  of  its  charter  would  be  injurious,  "  as  it  drains  the  coontiy  rf 
its  gold  and  silver,  and  imposes  inconvertible  and  illegal  drafts  as  sdk- 
stitutes,  and  charges  the  government  giving  credit  to  such  pq»r  wik 
deranging  the  currency ;  it  establishes  a  standing  pvemimn  fir  Ai 
encouragement  of  forgery,  by  issuing  myriads  of  such  drafts,  beaof 
an  unknown  number  of  signatures ;  and  votes  away  its  fiouida  fir  Ai 
detection  of  counterfeiters,  whose  paper  is  as  legal  as  the  drafts  dMj 
imitate, — both  issues  being  unknown  to  the  law,  and  neith^  V^J  V^ 
ishable  for  the  oflfence, — causing,  also,  revulsions  in  boainesSi  hj^bm' 
dant  emissions  to-day  and  despotic  contractions  to-morrow."  Ihm 
resolutions  were  sent  to  Congress,  together  with  a  memorial  sigiied  hj 
George  Alexander  Otis,  and  nearly  three  thousand  residents  of  BqsIoil 

Mr.  James  was,  at  four  several  elections,  a  candidate  for  the  BobIqb 
mayoralty, —  first  in  1834 ;  but  the  Democracy  found  no  &tiv.  Bb 
married  Julia  B.,  the  only  child  of  Ralph  Huntington,  Bsq.,  April 
14,  1886 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  fion 
1840  to  1849,  during  which  period  the  active  mind  of  Mr.  James  eoa- 
oeived  the  philanthropic  object  of  an  institution  for  the  education  ef 
persons  in  mature  life,  who,  from  poverty  and  other  causes,  had  neisr 
pursued  a  course  of  common  school  education,  and  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  in  any  language, —  and  more  especially  for  the  inslraa- 
tion  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  not  admissible  to  public  adiooia 
He  was  devotedly  seconded,  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  D. 
Ksher,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  and  Creorge  B.  Emerson,  all  of  whi 
were  eminent  in  labors  of  philanthropy.  In  the  winter  of  1845,  dMj 
originated  the  Boston  Institution  for  the  Education  of  AdnltSi  iriuA 
continued  in  active  operation  for  more  than  three  years.  Our  titf 
government  granted  tiie  use  of  the  public  ward-rooms  during  e 
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Jmiu%  bot  all  odiflr  cspenns  ifsro  ckAt^^  bytlw  tooirty  asl'  hi 
fsferans.  In  tha  ooBdt,  it  was  ddif^tfol  to  ofaBerve  tk 
4f  various  natioiis  to  reoeiye  instnietioii.  Here  yoa  irould  notioa  tht 
finek,  Ereneh,  Gennan  and  Italian,  acquiring  knowledge  wiA  tht 
JuiUlj  of  7<mth,  diverted  from  the  hannts  of  dty  rice.  AmmgemeBli 
"Mre  made  for  a  oonree  of  finee  kotorea  to  the  papQa,  on  Food 
.Clothing,  Air  and  Ventilation,  Morab  and  Political  Economy,  Hi 
Physiology,  Natural  PhilosojAy,  and  Municipal  Law.  The  pMl^ 
.gianmie  of  this  institution,  under  fimrteen  specifications,  adopted  Jan. 
M,f  1846,  is  a  model  for  eveiy  dty  and  town  in  the  Union.  Unsit* 
'Cenfiil  aideavors  have  been  devised  to  eflfect  the  adoption  of  evening 
adult  schools,  under  the  patronage  of  our  dty  anthoritieB; — bu^  la 
tibe  honor  of  New  Toric  and  Philadelphia  be  it  recorded,  this  nolle 
pragect  has  been  established  by  thdr  city  authorities,  and  thousadibi 
«f  many  nations,  are  reaping  its  benefits;  and  they  and  their  poateriQf 
vriU  have  occasion  to  bless  the  generous  Bostonians  who  originaftel, 
liere,  this  new  lever  of  moral  power.  The  period  is  not  remote  whM 
ear  municipality  will  adopt,  also,  this  us^nl  enterprise,  as  it  wiD 
diminish  the  incitements  to  crime  amongst  us, — especially  as  a  statnle 
baa  been  recently  enacted  by  the  State  Lqpslatnre,  authorising  ewmy 
town  in  the  State  to  tax  the  inhabitants  for  the  supp<nrt  of  sneh 

Prompted  by  this  generous  spirit  of  philanthropy,  the  natural  gerai* 
ioation  of  a  pure  scion  of  Buidcer  Hill  stock,  Mr.  James  was  one  of 
the  originators  and  first  president  of  the  Boston  Association  of  flie 
Friends  of  Ireland,  established  November,  1840, — an  institution  of 
American  citizens  and  denizens,  and  natives  of  Ireland  not  naturalised, 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  par^  (the  president  himself  being  a  meoK 
ber  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church),  for  purposes  connected  with 
iSbe  sufiering  condition  of  the  oppreaaed  sons  o(  Ireland.  On  the  29d 
of  February,  1841,  Mr.  James  reported  an  address,  of  seven  columns 
m  eoctent,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  BosUm  Repeal  As8ociati<»i,  la 
be  presented  to  the  National  Rep^  Associati<m  of  Ireland,  wherein  he 
slated  that  for  some  tune  the  people  of  Ireland  have  desired  a  parUa^ 
mentaiy  separation  bom  Great  Britain,  as  the  only  means  of  indh* 
vidual  comfort  or  national  prosperity.  ''Anxious  to  be  united  by 
.political  ties,  they  wish  to  be  legislatively  separated, — subject  to  one 
itiperial  crown,  and  that  the  ilnglish,  yet  each  country  to  have  ili 
:9wm  domestio  parliament,  for  tbe  benefit  of  laws  especially  adapted  H 
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tmUmtiM  of  her  anoiail  •onettotfott,  m  irvevooaUiy  g«uiBt6al  U  Vm 

kj  ilie  EngliA  PMiaiMiil  of  1T88,  hit  SM»^^ 

fkradalent  ukn  of  1800, — of  wlnok  tkne  tbej  denuid  tho  rqpd^ 

M  tli6  bsiit  of  »  new  imioii,  toiAidi  both  ihe  kingikiiM  am j  he  o» 

•ittting  portieB.'' 

This  doooment  wm  feed  to  ihe  Netaoul  Reped  Aaeoeirtwa  of  bi- 
hund,  efc  their  Hieetii^  in  DubSft,  April  16, 1841;  end,  «l  OeeiM 
thne,  »  dmmtkNi  of  one  hvndred  poQnde  wee  emMNmoed  firemtheMl- 
eietkm  of  Boeton,  wfaksh  wee  feoeifed  with  endiiiMetie  ^pfdeaee.  W» 
fnd  it  remerked  m  Moonej'e  BQetorj  of  Lrekuadi  Ihet  *'  the  edinv 
drawn  up  bj  John  Warren  Jemee,  Eeq.,  will  be  prceeited  in  Ai 
wchivee  of  Ireland  while  there  ie  one  memorial  of  her  UrtMj 
exieting.  An  unexpected  riita  opened,  throogh  whieh  we  oonld  db- 
thicdj  eee  onr  reed  to  freedom;''— and  Denid  O'Connell  and,  el 
tfde  meeting :  '<  K  will  be  heard  of  along  the  ridgee  of  the  HkoBih 
%Kj9k  Moantains ;  it  will  be  reed  bj  the  Rojal  Irieh  at  GhneeB,  or  el 
China;  it  will  be  known  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  will  evoas  oiv 
to  Soath  Ameriea ;  and  it  will  reeoond  again  tfmmg^  the  regiooi  tf 
Nordi  Amerioa.  Whererer  the  Bnglieh  language  ia  known,  it,  abi. 
will  be  known, — except  in  Enj^and,  where,  to  the  diagraoo  of  Ikl 
people  be  it  spoken,  their  ignorance  and  horrible  prejudioea  art  tw 
etroDg  to  permit  of  its  being  allowed  to  appear.  But  thejwill  be  hdi 
ap  to  scorn  and  contempt  whererer  it  is  seen.  The  world  will  weodw 
how  it  is  that  a  people  so  brave,  so  temperate,  eo  generooa,  and  m 
moral,  as  the  Irish,  have  saffered  so  mudi  persecution ;  and  tha%  tsi^ 
tmm  a  nation  who  have  never  at  an j  time  inflicted  anything  but  ail- 
eries  upon  us.  Tes ;  I  will  stand  on  that  document  as  on  a  pjraail, 
and,  looking  round  to  M  the  nations  of  the  earth,  I  will  demand  rf 
them  to  tell  me  a  single  good  act  which  England  ever  did  tor  IrdMi 
I  tell  English  statesmen  that  one  thing  demonstrated  hj  that  lengthj 
document  is  this, —  that  it  is  not  Uie  expression,  alone,  of  the  Miagi 
and  thoughts  of  one  individual,  but  that  it  expresses  the  feelii^  ail 
thoughts  of  the  oountr  j.  For  no  one  man  could  obtain  all  the  delaib 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  produce  that  document ;  thej  muat  be  tk 
luniliar  thoughts  of  the  people,  and  the  &miliar  subject  of  oonversatim 
with  each  other.  It  proves  thai  the  entire  American  mind  nniat  be 
impregnated  with  the  same  filling  and  sentiments;  and  it  provea,  alm^ 
that  not  cnty  are  Ihoee  their  Mktg^^  bat  th^  art  read^  to  aei 


Ikem.  It  oune  from  Boston,  tlie  hirdi-iilioe  of  Anericaa  freadoM, 
die  grave  of  Eoj^ish  tjmiDj;  Ihe  ipot  wImpo  Si^i^isli  fivoo  aal 
tMenoe  shot  down  the  onresitting  Amerietas,  and  tlie  ipot  to  whioh 
Ao  defeated  Ed|^Ui  troopa  retonied  in  daigiraoe  aad  disoomfitovi^ 
]ia?ing  begun  the  fight  by  awaatjimtiop,  and  ended  it  by  a  flij^t" 

We  will  quote  an  effectiTO  appeal  to  Qneen  Yietoriai  from  the  elab* 
onto  and  argomentilive  '^Adflben"  of  Mr.  Jameo,  so  qpkndidlj  pan-^ 
0gpia&di  by  O'Gonnell :  "  Protectioii  and  allegiaaee  aio  leeipfoeaL 
tUB  'm  the  conditional  tie  between  the  goremote  and  the  gofornot 
What  has  England  done  to  disoharge  her  part  of  this  condition  to  Ai 
aileg^inceof  Irdand?  History  aniwen  the  qneslion,  and  hmnani^ 
Mnshes  at  the  response.  And  has  Ireland,  on  her  part,  bora  a  diilo|il 
kingdom?  The  Tory  champi<m  of  Bn^^  loyalty  answers,  'Us* 
noble  rsee  was  made  for  loyalty  and  religion.'  Trae;  always  tra% 
and  emphatically  so  now.  The  Irish  are  as  kyal  as  generous  hearts 
and  warm  imaginations  can  make  theSiL  Hieyknfo  their  present  rojml 
mistress,  as  they  ought  to  k? e  sn  amiaUe,  uprij^t,  and  liberal^nindii 
iOfereign.  Feeling  that  they  are  blessed  with  a  good  queen,  thejkiok 
ftr  a  eom{detion  of  the  UcMing  m  a  good  constittttion.  Yietoria  owii 
them  no  less  than  this,  as  a  debt  of  resliUition  en  bdialf  of  her  snosS" 
tors.  Irishmen  demand  no  less  than  this,  in  the  name  of  Aeir  piogia 
Iters,  ftr  the  sake  of  the  present  genentkm,  and  in  meroy  to  th«r  pea- 
terity.  And,  while  their  hearts  swell,  and  their  imaginatfcms  IdnAs^ 
with  the  cherished  anticipation  of  this  great  act  of  retributiTe  justies^ 
it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  behold  in  their  youthful  sovere^ 
what  the  greatest  of  orators  described  in  a  uster  potentate,  si  she 
appeared  to  him,  'cheering  and  decorating  the  ektated  qdiere  she  jnst 
begsn  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  stsr,  fidl  df  lift  sad 
Wfieuiae  and  joy.'  0 !  may  no  sinister  fi>rtttne  darken  this  splendid 
▼ision,  as  its  precursor  was  darkened;  or  harden  the  royal  heart  to  tf^ 
imperial  luxury  of  living  and  rdgning  in  the  hearts  of  an  enfrsndiised 
people, — a  people  whom  Titus  might  ha?e  sighed  to  govern;  lAim 
Henry  of  Navarre  would  hare  struggled  throu^  a  life  of  warfiuro  to 
have  supplied  with  a  chicken  in  the  pot;  whom  Alfred  would  have  giviD 
Us  crown  to  have  liberated;  and  to  whom  Washington  would  have  been 
4fce  frther  he  was  to  Americans,  and  have  fprne  down  to  the  dust  of  the 
EdMiald  Isle  with  the  prophetic  consoionsness  that  the  redeemed  of 
no  age  or  nation  would  so  consecrate  his  memory,  or  deiend  his  aei|ii 
si|ioQS|  as  the  coming  geoesationt  of  free  and  happy  IiishflMD.'* 
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"  Massaohtjsbtis  k  the  mother  of  the  BefolatkOy"  njs  Mr.  A»- 
tiiL  "  Her  effinrts  in  itBCommeDoement  are  too  honorable  to  be  omitted 
in  the  heraldry  of  her  fiune.  Earlieat  and  alone, — witfaoat  aid,  irithoot 
aUieSjOonnectionBorooiifisderaoj, — aingly^byherownwiUjahediaBolfei 
die  rojal  powers  inthin  her  own  tenitoiy  and  oyer  her  own  people^ 
and  aeaomed  to  herself  the  precogatiTe  of  independence.  Wbioi  her 
oongrpHB  of  delegates  assembled  at  Watertown,  in  defiance  of  the  rojal 
oharter,  and  spumed  the  representatives  of  the  crown,  and 
die  powers  of  civil  government,  and  took  possession  of  the  public 
U17,  and  levied  taxes,  and  established  a  navy,  and  commisaioiied  tibat 
American  vessel  of  war  that  first  captored  a  British  ship  on  dio 
ocean,  and  erected  maritune  courts,  and  appointed  judges,  and  adndn- 
jitered  justice  to  belligerent  and  neutral  by  the  law  of  national  and 
laised  an  army,  and  nominated  officers,  and  gathered  soldieni  under  the 
pine-tree  banner  of  Massachusetts,  and  poured  out  a  rich  libation  of 
blood  on  the  battle-field  of  fireedom,  the  colonial  character  was  at  an 
end.  The  Revolution  had  begun.  TheState  was  then  finee,  sovereigpi 
and  independent 

'^  Bring  to  the  imagination  that  band  of  determined  men,  aasembled 
at  Watertown,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  within  cannon-shot  of  a  disci- 
plined army;  their  fortunes  in  the  camp  of  a  military  commander,  whose 
dignity  they  had  ofiended  ]  their  persons  liable  to  be  seized  and  sent  to 
Europe,  as  traitors ;  their  conduct  impeached  in  a  public  prodamatioo, 
and  two  of  them  proscribed  as  rebels,  whose  oflfenoes  were  too  heinous 
Sat  the  pardon  of  the  king.  Judge  of  their  anxiety,  in  that  time  that 
tried  men's  souls ;  their  immense  responsibility  to  the  country,  whose 
destiny  they  directed ;  to  their  children,  finr  the  protection  that  wi|S 
due  to  them ;  to  posterity,  for  that  political  condition  which  would  be  a 
legacy  of  honor  or  of  shame ;  to  their  God,  before  whom  they  wen 
answerable,  and  felt  themselves  answerable,  for  all  the  Uood  of  a  war 
diey  might  accelerate  or  prevent  How  indistinct  their  vision  of  die 
&ture,  even  when  a  strong&ith  threw  its  light  upon  their  souls !  How 
diflScult  their  task  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  timid,  the  hopes  of 
the  desponding,  the  strength  of  die  foeble ;  to  enHghten  the  ignoranti 


vettnin  the  nsh,  sapply  the  destitafte,  and  imptrt  to  ill  the  pure 
motiyes  which  oonseorate  soooeflB.  Here  was  do  mad  ambition,  do  taal 
of  power,  no  allurement  of  intereat,  no  wdieine  of  penonal  diatinotioau 
Few  of  them  are  remembered  inhiatory.  Yet  theee  are  they  whoaa 
light  gave  promise  of  a  coming  dawn.  If  they  recede  from  the  gen- 
eial  gaae,  it  ia  in  the  noon-tide  aplendor  of  a  brighter  day. 


'  Tfntj  set  as  sets  tlie  momfaig  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  bttund  tii6  cuupktti6d  wttt*  wmt  UdH 
Obaeimil  amona  the  tm|Miti  oi  the  ikj» 
Bat  mfllts  away  into  tha  light  of  heaian.* 

*'  Had  these  men  proyed  incompetent  to  the  task,  the  battle  fbr  tfurt 
generation  would  have  been  lost  when  it  began.  Independence  mi^lit, 
indeed,  have  been  obtained,  fin*  no  foreign  power  could  long  hold  a  oon- 
tment  in  its  grasp ;  but  the  struggle  must  haye  been  made  in  this  age, 
and  not  that ;  and  the  desolation  of  dvil  war,  which  maris  the  times 
of  our  fore&thers,  would  haye  been  tlie  melancholy  history  of  oar 
own." 

James  Trecothic,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  was  bom  In 
Boston,  January,  1784,  and  early  entered  the  Latin  School,  where  he 
received  a  Fraiddin  medal  We  find,  in  the  Independent  Chronide^ 
the  youthful  oration  of  Master  Austin,  gracefully  spoken,  July  6, 
1798,  at  this  school,  then  under  the  direction  of  Ifr.  Samuel  Hunt,  !t 
being  the  town  visitation  of  the  public  schools.  This  peribrmanoe  of  a 
youth  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  written  by  himself  and  rerised  by 
his  fiither,  is  a  striking  instance  of  precocity : 

"  The  anticipation  of  tins  anniversary  ever  excites  in  our  youtfifld 
bosoms  the  most  pleasing  reflections.  On  this  day,  honored  with  Ae 
presence  of  our  political  fiithers  and  generous  patrons,  our  little  hearts 
palpitate  with  various  emotions.  Emulous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exhibit 
to  your  approbation  the  various  improvements  we  have  made  in  oar 
seyeral  classes ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  cultivate  with  greater  ardor  tiioae 
seeds  of  literature  planted  by  your  munificent  hand  in  this  primary 
garden  of  science. 

'*  From  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the  education  of  yooth 
daimed  the  particular  attention  of  our  venerable  ancestors ;  but  since 
the  American  Revolution,  it  has  merited  a  preeminent  distinction,  and 
a  more  equal  and  diffusive  distribution  of  learning, — especially,  in  tfna 
metropolis,  has  been  considered  by  you  as  highly  important  to  the 
ri^,  happiness  and  freedonii  of  tiie  comnranity. 


\ 


4M  THE  HflniEiil  iMMl  MMMH» 

**  Ai  %iicmiMte  10  the  fiM  iMiM  lAM 
tfMeto,  ID  endaye  and  driMMie  WrtmlritMl,  so  ktndiig,  like  Ae 
MOid  in  fha  garden  of  Bd6ii|  prolocts  the  ftif  trad  of  Tflmlj, 
i«|»b  every  invader  who  daree  to  rielste  even  the  most  tender  bnaok 
Bdneation  inspires  the  mind  with  thoee  exalted  sentimeiitB  iMA  ail 
lastre  to  virtue,  veneration  to  the  Christian,  and  dignity  to  the  ekan^' 
ter  of  the  patriot 

''  While,  therefiirei  with  ao  boontifal  a  hand,  jo«*  are  desiroiia  ti 
make  the  respective  stages  of  ednoation  pkaring  and  agreeaUe, — wide 
joor  liberal  efforts  are  intended  to  embellish  the  yoothfiil  mind,  aal 
supply  it  with  rational  and  nsefid  entertainment, — it  behoves  i 
be  unmindful  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  Here,  we  may  lay  a 
tion  on  which  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  may  rise  to  their  k^Msl 
elevation.  Cultivated  in  so  luxuriant  a  garden,  we  may  here  beeoMS 
invigorated  with  those  vital  principles  which,  under  proper  ^direotioB, 
will  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  benevolent  designs  of  puUio  schooh,  grati^ 
the  ardent  wishes  of  our  indulgent  parents,  encourage  the  eflbrta  of 
our  kind  preceptors,  and  enable  us,  through  life,  to  sorve  our  God  and 
country  with  reputation. 

'*  Much,  respected  sir,  is  due  to  your  unabated  eflSirta  in  ^<ft»wiiiig 
the  laudable  designs  of  our  indulgent  patrons.  On  you  dendvea  As 
task,  the  important  task,  'to  rear  the  tender  thought, — to  teaoh  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot'  To  your  patience,  to  your  assiduity  aoi 
seal,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  smoothing  the  paths  <^  scienoe,  by 
accurately  impressing  on  our  minds  the  highly  necessary  rules  and 
principles  of  grammar,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  beaalieB 
of  Cicero,  of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  and  of  Homer.  Long,  sir,  may  yon 
continue  the  ornament  of  your  precession,  and  your  pupils  ever  revere 
those  virtues  so  highly  recommended  by  your  precepts,  so  eminenify 
displayed  by  your  example. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  literature,  may  we  never  be 
unmindful  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  We  dwell  with  admiration  on 
the  record  of  that  persevering  fortitude,  and  those  heroic  actiona,  whioki 
under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  completed  the  freedom  and  indepeiideMe 
of  our  country.  Our  youthful  bosoms  glow  with  ardor  at  the  recital 
of  those  noble  sentiments,  inspired  by  Heaven,  calculated  to  ameliotala 
the  fonditionof  all  mankind.  The  impressions  they  leave  on  our  infant 
minds  we  trust  will  grow  with  our  growth,  and  ripen  with  our  yean. 
A  frequent  recurrence  to  these  sublime  principles  whidi  led  to  oar 


li  WfcMiniiiiifiiiii,  win  eter  iospiM  Hi  to  Adriiih  with  esM,  to  eiiMfiM 
i  iMk  ftmnt  Bod,  and  to  transmit  tiie  rich  inheritMioe,  uninipiMli  fl 
i  ihltte  genermtioiifl.  'Twis  hefo  the  edaotiil  spark  Wis  Uown  into  t 
i  iMne,  and,  like  the  li^itniiig'a  flash,  rushed  throng  the  land, 
i  jtnang  interests  cease,  and,  hjr  the  Almi^t/s  fiat,  formed  the 
I  drads  union.  Quick  was  the  great  event,  on  flattering  wings,  walM 
to  distant  shores,  where  nati^Mis,  who  for  ages  groaned  beneatfi  despollO 
sway,  leaped  in  their  chains,  poured  forth  their  wannest  blessings  en 
lliis  knd,  and,  while  regretting  theirs,  extolled  oar  fortune.  Soon, 
ieoQ  may  bounteous  Heaten  dispel  those  mists  of  error  whkh  hM 
mankind  debased,  enslaTed,  and  teadi  them  to  rerere  those  ri^hM 
designed  by  God  to  sweeten  and  exalt  existence  here  below.  OdhukH 
Ua's  fikTored  sons,  who  know  and  highly  prise  the  hearenly  gift,  will 
gaaxd  it  safe  from  every  foreign  foe ;  and,  animated  with  their  fotlier'i 
fire,  will  even  dare,  in  its  defence,  to  die.  But  it  is  our  fervent  wiahi 
aade  of  conquests  or  of  arms,  to  spread  both  fiu-  and  near  its  genial 
influence  to  the  world  at  large." 

Mr.  Austin  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  on  which  oeoa»» 
sion  he  gave  the  salutatory  oration.  He  studied  law  with  Hon.  WiK 
liam  Sullivan.  He  became  a  counsellor  at  the  bar;  and  married 
Oatharine,  a  daughter  of  Vice-president  Elbridge  Qerry,  Oct  8, 1806^ 
He  was  editor  of  the  Emerald,  a  periodical  of  light  literature.  HSe 
became  the  town  advocate  in  1809,  and  an  aid  to  Governor  Gerty  ill 
1812.  He  was,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  county-attorney  for  Stt^ 
folk,  from  1812,  and  has  been  a  representative  and  senator.  He  wis 
the  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  from  1832  to  1848.  In  1890 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitutiott. 
In  1886  he  was  president  of  the  Sufiblk  bar. 

Mr.  Austin  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  Hal^ 
vard  College  from  1826;  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  aAd 
Beienoes,  and  of  the  New  England  Oenealo^c  HistorioJ  and  Massa- 
ehusetts  Historical  Societies.  He  delivered  an  oration  at  Lexington, 
July  4,  1815,  which  was  published. 

Posterity  will  ever  remember  Col.  Austin,  as  author  of  the  Life  of 
EDiridge  Gerry,  embracing  contemporary  letters  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  We  know  not  how  better  to  notice  this  companion  of 
kittdred  biographera,  than  by  selecting  remarks  on  its  character  fton 
the  Korth  American  Review :  "  It  is  neither  overloaded  with  specohn^ 
tioB,  nor  destitate  of  the  rdbetfane  necessary  to  ezphin,  in^aee, 
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tnd  ooimdofc  tbe  letttti  of  the  priittipil  pei^^  Oatari 

Anstin  has  avoided  an  error  ezceedini^j  obYioiia  in  ihe  oonnpoBlnitf  1 
a  work  of  this  kind, — that  of  makingitahktorioal  akefediof  llialili^  ] 
ohition.  The  known  eyents  of  that  period  are  now  so  fiunfliar,  ttil( 
however  natural  it  may  be  for  the  biograi^ier  of  one  of  ha  greal  cht* 
aeten  to  present  a  oontinnons  narrative  of  its  oecnrreneea,  it  ii  ail 
more  judicious  course  —  and  it  is-that  pursued  bj  CoL  Avstim-^li 
take  for  granted  that  the  reader  knows  the  histCHy  of  the 
and  to  introduce  so  much  of  it  caoij  as  is  convenient  fer  the 
standing  of  the  peculiar  action  of  his  hero,  and  the  materiel  if 
the  first  time  presented  to  the  reader.  On  a  few  oocaaioiiSi  Od 
Austin  has  indulged  in  reflections  of  his  own,  at  some  l^igth;  aftd  it 
these  times  has  discovered  no  little  vigor  and  originality  of  thoa^ 
and  pointedness  of  manner. 

''  Elbridge  Qerrj  is  exhibited  to  us  as  the  confidential  aaaodats  ttd 
coadjutor  of  the  great  leaders, — as  a  distinguished  leader  himself,*  mi 
in  this  imposing  and  dignified  light  he  has  deduced  his  history  to  the 
termination  of  the  war.  There  is  a  portion — a  very  lai^  and  active 
portion  of  the  community  —  who  are  prepared,  already,  fiir  the  contii^ 
aationof  the  narrative.  We  believe  no  man  now  finds  it  difBcolt  to  de 
justice  to  those  who  opposed  or  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  eoi* 
stitution.  There  are  not  many  States  of  the  Union  to  whieh  Ail 
ought  to  be  a  more  tender  theme  than  to  Msssachusetts.  The  convea- 
tion  was  almost  equally  balanced, —  and  the  means  employed  to  prodoes 
the  desired  result  do  not  illustrate,  as  much  as  could  be  wished,  the 
power  of  pure  reason.  Still,  however,  we  believe  we  have  reached  aa 
age  when  this  subject  could  be  treated,  without  risk  of  ofience  in  any 
quarter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  events  of  a  period  conaidenbly 
subsequent,  in  relation  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  commimity,  who 
have  come  into  life  since  other  events  have  been  the  turning  points  of 
the  politics  of  the  country.  But,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  politiciaiia 
of  the  periods  specified  by  Col.  Austin  are  still  on  the  stage,  we  think 
he  has  acted  with  a  commendable  discretion,  in  pausing  at  the  close  cf 
the  Revolution ;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  rest  with  the  same  dis- 
cretion the  choice  of  the  moment  when  the  interesting  narrative  sUl 
be  resumed,  prepared  to  welcome  it  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to 
present  it  to  the  American  people."  The  American  Quarterly  BevieWi 
conducted  by  Robert  Walsh,  expresses  the  opinion,  on  the  other  httd, 
that  ''just  in  proportion  as  Elbridge  Gerry  was  viewed  aaa  party  leador^ 


de&med  aod  nusoiitevloodi  mtiiitMipeetirMitiiiiterU — Iflrii 
IBOoeedingB  and  dispoatioiiB  ooald  be  ^indieited  or  let  in  »  fikfOftUi 
1^^ — to  exhibit  hk  oitire  couw  at  omoe,  leaving  no  so^m  tor  the 
pqnoiim  that  some  finr  or  m jBterioos  reloctance  was  ftlt  about  ahoir- 
lag  more  than  Ihe  Beydationarj  man.  Aa  the  Uography  now  reat% 
mt  invetenite  Federalist,  of  the  dd  school,  might  suggest  die  image  of 
Horace's  mermaid,  and  hint  that  it  was  well  not  to  onoovw  the  lowii 
fartremities.  For  oorselveB,  we  shall  candidly  say,  that,  in  the  nvmbir 
«f  leaders  or  prominent  perscmages  in  the  momentous  party  coDtsali 
«f  the  mterval  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Grerry  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
iriiose  merits  or  demerits  we  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  poattifv 
fpinion ;  and  we  lament  still  more  the  continnanoe  of  this  diffiooltyi 
yinoe  we  have  read  this  narrative  of  the  anterior  portioQ  of  his  ezisl* 
eoce, — for  it  certainly  has  inspired  ns  with  a  high  idea  <^  his  Revohh 
tionary  spirit  and  services,  and  does  prove,  as  his  biographer  soggestSi 
fthe  validity  of  his  title  to  those  large  honcMrs  which  his  counliy 
bestowed  npon  him.'  " 

Ool.  Austin  was  a  tenacious  advocate  of  the  old  Republican  party,  and 
adecided  opponent  of  the  old  Federal  party,  but  not,  it  is  said,  ammnber 
of  the  Democratic  party ;  and,  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  Whig  and 
a  portion  of  the  Democratic  parties,  in  1827,  under  the  name  of  tin 
National  Bepublican  party,  an  object  of  which  was  to  de&at  the  dee* 
tion  <^  Andrew  Jackson,  it  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Austin  unilsd 
with  the  amalgamation.  The  high  spirit  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  vindicataott 
of  the  old  Bepublican  school,  was  strongly  evinced  in  his  articles  pub* 
fished  in  the  Bostcm  Patriot,  over  the  signature  of  Leolin,  in  the  yeav 
1811,  on  the  subject  of  resistance  to  laws  of  the  United  States,  co^h* 
mdered  in  letters  to  the  Hon.  Harrison  Qray  Otis,  and  regarding  the 
proceedings  of  a  Federal  caucus  ojqposed  to  a  new  n<Hi-intercourse  act 
of  Congress,  which  Mr.  Austin  declared  would  have  a  tendency  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  lead  to  a  northern  confederacy.  In  allusion 
to  Mr.  Otis,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Austin  that  an  orator  can  be  great 
only  when  advocating  a  good  cause.  *'  The  position  is  illustrated  by 
the  gentleman.  Much  as  I  admire  his  talents,  delighted  as  I  am  in 
pitching  the  music  of  his  mind,  on  this  occasion  I  confess  my  disap- 
pointment The  eagle  of  eloquence  labored  in  its  course.  We  neither 
discovered  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  nor  the  steady  pinion 
that  supports  his  flight  The  gentleman  was  overwhelmed  between 
the  difficulties  of  drying  intentional  resistance,  and  thus  subjecting 
himself  to  the  chaigs  of  uttering  a  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  threat, 
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CHARLES  GORDON  GREENS. 

JULT  4,  1819.    lOR  THS  WASHnrOTOK  BMMfT. 

.  Was  bom  at  Bosoawaii,  N.  H.,  Julj  1,  1804,  aiid  a  mm  of 
yalhaniel  Greene,  comiaellor-ftt^w  in  that  town,  wlio  was  a  dehgali 
In  the  oonvention  for  reTiaing  the  State  oonstitatkHi,  moderator,  and 
iaieotman,  and  brother  of  Hon.  Samuel  Gbreene,  late  Chief  Jostioe  of 
ibe  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  New  Hampahire.  Hia  parents  yiaited 
iFirginia  in  1811,  and  young  Charlea  was  of  the  party.  In  1812  hia 
fiiftber  deeeased;  and  hia  mother  returned  to  Boaoawen  in  1818, 
piken  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  brother  Nathaniel,  in  Hafer* 
hill,  Ifasa.,  subsequently  the  post-maater  of  Boston,  who  sait  him  t» 
Anadford  Academy,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Merrimac : 


**  Stream  of  mj  iiiUiora !  sweetly,  stiU, 
The  eanset  njs  tby  TeHeyp  lUL' 


»• 


The  famous  preceptor,  Benjamin  Qreenleaf, —  whose  pig-tailed  queue 
excited  a  reverence  as  profound  as  waa  the  fear  of  the  tingling  ferule, 
and  whose  knowledge  in  arithmetic  renders  him  the  Hutton  of  New 
Bngland, —  was  then  principal  of  this  institution.  Horace  Mann  ones 
diaractmsed  Maater  Greenleaf  as  ''  a  huge  crystalliaation  of  mathe* 
matica,"  and  whose  jHractical  arithmetics  make  the  best  aocountanta  m 
the  old  Bay  State. 

Young  Charles  was  early  initiated  to  the  printing  business,  in  his 
brother's  oflSce,  at  Haverhill,  who  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Essex  Patriot ;  and  continued  hia  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  Ifr. 
Lamson,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  w^t  to  Boston  in  1822,  to  which  eily 
his  brother  had  removed,  and  become  the  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Statesman ;  and  was  employed  in  this  establishment  until  1826,  when 
he  settled  at  Taunton,  and  published  The  Free  Press  one  year  upon 
eontract,  and  was  ita  edit<»'  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  He 
twtamed  to  Boston,  and  published  a  literary  journal, —  the  Boeton 
Spectator, —  edited  by  Charles  Atwood,  Esq.,  when  it  was  united  with 
■tiother  periodical,  aikt  Mr.  Greene's  interest  in  it  ceased.  He  directly 
iwumed  an  engagement  with  the  Statesman,  which  continued  until 
1827,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  partner  with 
yiBnes  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  in  the  National  Palladium,  a  daily  papir, 
irhidi  waa  the  first  in  Pennsylfaaia  to  advoeate  tha  eleotiQii  of  Aadbifr 
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lifab;  tnd  the  general  good-nature  of  Mr.  Greene  is  eihphalieally 
fhaiacterised  in  the  lemark  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Partington,  who  saidi 
^I  can't  Bee  the  nee  of  pec^e's  quarrelling.  It 's  Tory  strange  tfait 
Ihey  can't  live  together  in  peace  and  concordance,  irithoat  all  this  bit- 
tsness  and  antimony."  We  would  not  assert  that  Mr.  Greene  is  the 
thitmicler  of  Mrs.  iWtington,  but  we  do  say  that  the  spirit  of  his  paper 
Mken  partakes  of  her  kindliness.  We  haye  seen  the  puns  of  this  daify 
m  sensibly  affect  the  risibles  of  the  sedate  dd  man  of  eighty,  as  fhej^ 
'4o  the  merry  youths  of  sixteen.  Indeed,  we  cannot  be  parted  from  die 
celebrated  Mrs.  Partington,  without  an  allusion  to  her  wedding.  "  I 
neffer  know'd  anything  gained  by  being  too  much  of  a  hurry,"  said 
tlie  old  hidy.  '*  When  me  and  my  dear  Paul  was  married,  he  was  in 
tikh  a  tripidation  that  he  came  nigh  marrying  one  of  the  brideVmaids 
instead  of  me,  by  mistake.  He  was  sich  a  queer  man,"  she  oontinved; 
*^why,  he  jined  the  fire  department;  and  one  night,  in  his  hurry,  he 
pnt  hb  boots  on  hind  part  afore,  and,  as  he  ran  along,  eveiybody  behind 
Urn  got  tripped  up.  The  papers  was  full  of  crowner's  quests  on 
Ito^en  legs  and  limbs,  for  a  week  afterwards ; "  and  she  relapsed  into 
Mi  abstraction  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. — All  parties  eagerly  read 
ibe  Daily  Post. 

The  Granite  State,  a  noble  place  from  which  to  migrate,  long  pro- 
verbial as  the  political  Nazaretfi  of  this  republic,  is  ever  remarkable  for 
the  production  of  as  great  statesmen,  enterprising  sons  of  commerce, 
and  successful  professional  men,  as  may  be  found  in  any  other  State. 
Mr.  Greene  b  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  as  tena- 
cious for  its  triumph,  and  is  as  little  likely  to  espouse  the  Whig  cause, 
as  are  the  people  of  his  native  Stajie ;  yet  we  even  hope  a  revolution  of 
political  opinion  over  this  granite  soil.  When  democracy  was  at  its 
■enith  in  Massachusetts,  he  once  said,  ^^K  our  old  opponents  would 
enter  the  Temple  of  Democracy,  they  must  leave  their  bundle  of  sin 
at  its  gates."  We  would  hope  that  the  Whigs  would  ever  banish  their 
gins,  and  never  enter  the  temple  but  to  elevate  the  standard  of  repub- 
licanism, and  consign  all  party  intolerance  to  the  shades  of  oblivion. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  makes  a  remark 
regarding  the  politics  of  Massachusetts,  whidi  indicates  the  fact  that  this 
Slate  and  his  native  State  are  alike  decided,  but  at  directly  opposite 
points.  *  ^  Old  Massachusetts  is  still  in  leading-strings.  She  still  follows 
-^  though  she  will  not  long  follow  —  the  blind  guides  who  have  always 
been  aiudous  to  persuade  her  ^  that  rebellion  lay  in  her  way,'  and  tluit 


ALEXANDER  HILL  EVERETT. 

JULY  4,  1830.    FOR  THB  dXT  AUTH0BITEB3. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Everett,  we  find  a  passage  showing  dial  the 
author  of  the  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  Thomas  Sft- 
ferson  —  so  highly  estimated  the  honor,  as  to  wish  that  it  might  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  ''  The  Author  of  the  Deelaratioii  of 
Independence;"  and  this  was  done.    Thooommitleeafi|XNiiledftr|V^ 
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iho  eoold  not  diooBe  b«ft  find  it    ThahiDior  kgpdatioa  vliBh,titi 
fcw  yean  since,  beheld  Buatis  and  Mortoa  aithajieri  of  >  trimaflMt  \ 
])emocratic  majority,  now  endose  an  i^ipaDii^^mqorit^  ) 

Ckmfention  maleoontents  of  1814.  This  is  a  qwwtiMb  irtuok  Ai 
unsophisticated  Democrata  of  MissarhnsfitM  eoDtemplalie  with  smI 
sentiments  of  indignant  contempt  as  the  patriotic  FreoduBsn  Hfl 
have  entertained  when  he  beheld  the  Cossacks  of  tlie  Don  and  Cbim 

Tartars  from  the  waU  of  China  establishing  thttrhivoaae  in  the  BjM  I 
Fields  of  Paris."     This  is  the  sharpest  party  opimon  thai  wo  kit 
noticed  fixHn  his  pen.    The  principal  object  of  tfiia  onUioii  la  to  ridh 
eate  the  policy  of  refiMrmsin  offioOi  and  contravene  tlieopiniaiiaof  Ghf 
and  Adams  on  this  point 

Mr.  Greene  pronounced  another  oration,  already  mlliided  to,  July  4, 
1831,  in  Faneuil  HalL  This  passage  is  the  finishing  paragraph  of  Ai 
peroration:  ^* Immortal  spirits,  who  went  befive  na, —  ye  who  hm 
given  us  the  blessing  for  which  the  extended  peaan  of  half  a  worid  ii 
ringing  at  this  moment !  Fathers  of  our  Revolution  !  year  after  yw 
throws  its  new  blase  of  light  upon  your  virtues.  Revolution  after  i«f- 
dution,  and  unresented  wrong  after  wnmg,  shows  of  what  temper  yi 
were.  With  unity  of  heart,  compensating  {or  weakness  of  hand ;  «^ 
inflexible  energy,  and  high  resolve,  and  matchless  devotion,  makiikg  si 
infimt  nation  stronger  than  its  parent,  and  setting  the  bri^t  apirit  of 
Liberty  on  her  high  seat,  amid  the  resistance,  and  with  the 
consent,  of  armed  thousands,  hitherto  invincible ! 

*  Immortal  heirs  of  uniTeml  praiM  ! 
Whose  honors  with  inereMe  of  ages  gnnr, 
Ai  streams  roU  down,  coUiising  as  thej  flow ; 
Nations  unborn  jonr  nughtj  nama  shall  loiiiid. 
And  worlds  applaud,  that  most  not  yet  be  found !  *  ** 
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r  piring  tUs  instroment,  June  11, 1776,  oooBisled  of  JcAnoo,  AdaBB, 
Fnnklin,  ShenDan,^aiid  LiTrngBton.     ''  It  iras  a  Bingiikr  proof  of  Ae 

-  Ibtoe  of  Mr.  Je&non's  character,  aD4  of  the  confidence  that  was  gen- 
4tal]^fi9lt  in  his  talents  and  virtues,  that,althoa^  one  of  the  yovngest 
-iMmbers  of  Congress,"  says  Mr.  Everett, —  '^probaUy  the  yonngeit 

'  ef  all, —  he  was  yet  placed  at  the  head  of  this  important  committee; 
oontaining,  too,  as  it  ddd,  sadi  men  as  Franklin  and  J<dm  Adams.  To 
•ibe  fervid  and  active  friendship  of  the  latter  of  these  two  statesmm, 
afterwards  his  political  rival,  bat  then  his  ablest  and  most  ardent  coad- 
jvtor,  he  probably  owed  this  distinction,  as  appears  from  the  accoontof 

.  the  circumstances  attending  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  given 
by  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  of  August  .6, 
1822.  '  Mr.  Jefferson,'  he  remarks,  ^  came  into  Congress  in  June, 
1775,  and  brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a 
happy  talent  for  composition.  Writings  of  his  were  handed  about, 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  felicity  of  expressi(m.  Though  a  sSent 
member  of  Congress,  he  was  so  prompt,  frank  and  explicit,  upon  com- 
mittees,—  not  even  Samuel  Adams  more  so, —  that  he  soon  seised  upon 
mj  heart ;  and  upon  this  occasion  I  gave  him  my  vote,  and  did  all  in 
my  power  to  procure  him  the  votes  of  others.  I  think  he  had  one 
more  vote  than  any  other,  and  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  had  the  next  highest  number,  which  placed  me  second.' 
Mr.  Adams  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  committee  of  five  met, 
and,  after  discussing  the  subject,  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  himself  a 
sub-committee  to  prepare  the  draft  The  sub-committee  met  in  turn ; 
and,  afler  an  amicable  altercation  upon  the  question  which  of  the  two 
should  perform  the  task, —  each  endeavoring  to  devolve  it  on  the  other, 
—  it  was  finally  assigned,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the 
order  of  the  precedence  in  the  committee,  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  oug^t 
to  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  either  of  these  patriots  to 
avoid  responsibility  or  labor.  Each,  with  the  genuine  modesty  that 
belongs  to  real  merit,  believed  the  other  to  be  more  capable  than  him- 
self of  doing  justice  to  this  most  delicate  and  critical  occasion;  and 
each  was  willing  and  desirous  to  sacrifice  to  consideration  for  the 

,  public  good  what  both  very  properly  regarded  as  an  enviable  distinc- 

.  tion.    That  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  been  the  first  to  yield  was,  as  I 

,  .have  just  remarked,  the  natural  result  of  his  place  in  the  conmuttee. 

,  The  draft  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 
iiod  afterwards  accepted  by  the  committee  of  five,  was  reported  to 

41 
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Congress  withcmt  alteration,  as  it  stood  in  the  band-writing  of  Ik 
author. 

"On  the  first  of  Jvlj,  the  jesolutions  moved  bj  Bkhaid  Hbbij 
Lee,  for  declaring  independence,  the  farther  oonsideratioii  of  whidk,  ■ 
I  have  said  before,  had  been  postponed  from  the  11th  of  the  preoe&g 
month  until  that  daj,  were  taken  ap  again  in  committee  of  the  wkk, 
and,  having  been  debated  throagh  the  day,  were  reported  to  Congrai. 
The  subject  was  then  postponed  until  the  following  day,  which  was  Ae 
2d  of  July,  when  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  in  Congress,  and,  At 
fiirther  debate,  finaDy  passed.  On  the  8d  of  July,  ^e  draft  cf  ds 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  reported  to  Congress  by  "Mr.  Jefr 
son,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  five  who  had  been  appointed  ti 
prepare  it ;  and,  having  been  fully  considered,  and  amended  in  sevenl 
points,  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the  4th  of  July,  was  adoplel. 
The  original  draft,  as  repented  by  the  author,  has  since  been  printed, 
and  brought  into  comparison  with  the  ammded  form  whicb  aj^^ears  ia 
the  official  publication.  The  alterations  made  in  Congress,  though  not 
essential  to  the  eflfect  of  the  paper,  are  in  general  for  the  better ;  asl 
give  a  high  idea  of  the  calmness  and  judgment  with  which  our  fotben 
proceeded  in  maturing  every  part  of  this  important  and  delicate 
transaction.  In  this  manner  was  prepared  and  adopted  the  oelebnrtd 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

Alexander  Hill  was  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  a  minister  of  Nev 
South  Church,  in  Boston,  afterwards  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  for  No^ 
folk,  and  was  bom  at  Boston,  March  19, 1790 ;  graduated  at  Harvari 
College  in  1806,  on  which  occasion  his  theme  was  on  "  the  Efifects  of 
the  General  Diffusion  of  Literature ; "  became  a  counsellor-at-law,  and 
married  Lucretia  Omc,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Exeter. 
N.  H.,  Oct.  21,  1816.  He  was  the  orator  for  the  Phi  Beta  Eaf^ 
Society,  in  1813.  In  1825  Mr.  Everett  was  minister  to  Spain.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  in  1880,  as  editor  of  the  North  Amerioan 
Review.  He  became  president  of  Jefferson  College,  in  Louisianai  in 
1841,  when  his  inaugural  address  was  published.  He  was  appointed, 
by  President  Polk,  in  1847,  the  commissioner  to  China;  and  died  at 
Canton,  on  June  28,  1847,  aged  57  year^. 

The  Democratic  Review  of  November,  1847,  remarks  of  Mr.  Era^ 
ett,  that,  in  political  life,  ho  rose  to  the  most  conspicuous  stations,  whidi 
he  owed  rather  to  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  the  distinction  of  hii 
bharacter,  than  to  mere  party  service ;  for,  happily,  he  was  not  moe  of 
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to  the  hollow  shrine  of  party  devotion  talentB  and  aoqnirements  dttk 
'  Ikied  lor  a  higher  porpoee  aiid  a  purer  qphere.  No;  to  his  honor  be 
"    it  said,'  that  he  never 

I  «*  Narrowed  bb  mind 

r  And  gaye  np  to  party  wliat  was  meant  ibr  mankind." 

Mr.  Everett  was  an  eminent  writer;  and,  besides  his  very  nsiM 
CQDtiibations  in  the  N<Nrth  American  Review,  we  find  two  very  import* 
ant  works,  which  writers  on  political  economy  will  ever  resort  to  inr 
fi(^  <m  the  sabject  We  allude  to  his  New  Ueas  on  PopolaliQii,  aal 
luB  last  production,  ocmsisting  iji  a  letter  on  the  condition  of  GlmMS 
in  reference  to  the  Malthosian  theory,  addressed  to  George  Tneksr) 
dated  Macao,  April  80, 1847,  which  illustrates  the  conception,  to  «ss 
-Everett's  own  words,  that  '^density  of  population,  fiur  fi!om  being  a 
'caose  <^  comparative  scarcity,  is  itself  the  proximate  cause  of  thocQ»> 
parative  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comfinrts  ct  life  whish  wa 
witness  in  China,  and  most  other  densely  peopled  countries."  He  nm 
author  of  two  politicsl  treatises  on  Europe  and  America,  of  ciltiisisi 
eharacter,  and  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Warren  and  Patridc  Henry.  INia 
mlnmes  of  his  miscellaneous  productions  have  been  published  siaoa  Us 
decease.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer,  ambitious  and  unfiirtunate.  !Ehs 
political  influence  of  his  productions  will  perpetuate  his  memoiy  ftr 
ages  to  come. 


HENRY  BARNEY  SMITH. 

JULY  4,  1830.    FOR  THB  WASHIKOTON  80GDRY. 

Was  the  son  of  Barney  Smith,  a  merchant  in  State-street;  grad^ 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1809,  when  he  engaged  in  'a  dialogue  oa 
the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Greeks ;  was 
a  counsellor-at'law,  and  president  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society.  He 
has  been  a  firm  advocate  of  the  Democratic  Republican  party,  and  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  In  1822  he  delivered  a  4th  of  July 
oration  at  Dorchester.  In  1824  Mr.  Smith  delivered  another,  at  thd 
Marlboro',  in  Boston.  It  was  said  of  him,  after  giving  the  third  ora* 
tioDi  at  the  public  dinner,  that  '*  he  is  an  uncompromising  democrat, 
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trfao  has  sketched  the  Protean  yisage  of  aristocraejr  in  though  tbt 
breathe  and  words  that  bom." 

<' Why  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Snuih/^  that  some  of  onr  polhiciaos  c&Dg  80 
fimdiy  to  the  superannuated  perpetuities  of  the  Old  World,  and  new 
with  ill-disguised  ayendon  the  improvements  of  the  New?  Thero  ii  i 
conspiracy  of  private  interest  with  unprincipled  ambifioii,  in  fii^nd 
and  our  own  country,  to  pervert  history  and  miarepreaent  ftd^-to  ( 
preoccupy  the  avenues  of  education,  and  poison  the  infiuit  mini  wA 
absurd  theories  and  exploded  doctrines.  Why  is  Home,  the  apokgirt 
of  arbitrary  power,  set  up  as  a  classic,  and  put  into  the  hands  cf  cU- 
dren  as  authentic  history)  Why  is  Julius  Csesar  Isuded  in  our  pokb 
adiools,  and  Gaius  Oracchus  stigmatised  as  a  demagoguOi  when  thsoM 
overturned  the  government  of  his  country  by  a  military  ftsoe,  and  ds 
other  was  put  to  death  by  a  mob  of  Roman  senatoni,  led  on  by  an  iafih 
mted  high-priest  of  a  fidse  religion  )  Whence  is  it  that  myriads  ai^ 
be  sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle,  by  executioDs,  by  imprJaonmenlSyfir 
the  unprincipled  ambition  of  princely  power,  and  not  ft  sigh  —  not  a 
murmur  —  isheardinafter  times  to  lament  their  fi^;  bntyifanndi- 
Tidual  fidls  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  an  indignant  popukoe,  goadod  to 
desperation  by  long-continued  i^resaion,  our  historiea  are  groaniig 
with  the  details?  Imagination  is  on  the  rack  to  inventaome  new  hor- 
ror. All  that  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  conjure  np  is  added 
to  heighten  the  picture  of  suflfering,  or  deepen  the  shade  of  guilt,  unt3 
the  feeling  mind  is  excruciated  with  the  sense  of  human  dqpravitj. 
The  people  are  not  always  aware  of  their  rights,  and  may  patienti^ 
submit  for  a  time,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Henrys  and  Elixabetha,  to  ro- 
ister the  decrees  of  those  who  usurp  the  sovereignty  over  them.  But 
unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  statute  of  limitations  to  debar  them  of 
their  unalienable  inheritance.  In  the  despotic  governments,  important 
changes  are  sometimes  obtained  through  the  horrors  of  a  revolutioB; 
but  in  this  country  every  object  of  good  government  is  secured  throo^ 
the  salutary  influence  of  reform,  and  a  fearless  reliance  on  enli^tened 
public  opinion.  The  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  conscioiiineBB  of 
power  among  the  people  will  necessarily  keep  our  social,  civil  nd 
political  institutions,  in  the  onward  path  of  progressive  improveatMBt'' 
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JOHN  60BHAH  PALFBET. 

JULT  4,  18S1.    lOE  THB  GIIY  AUTHOBIUHB. 

Was  born  in  Boston,  May  2,  1796;  and  was  grandsoii  of  Williatt 
Falfipey,  a  paymaster-general  in  the  army  of  the  BeTolatioiiy  and  an 
aid-de-eamp  to  Washington  on  the  ooeapation  of  Dorchester,  of  wbiwi 
Harrison  Qray  Otis  remained:  ^' His  perscm  iras  of  the  middle 
his ooontenance  animated,  his  gait  qoiok,  with  a  military  air;  his 
ners  genteel  and  commanding,  and  his  deportment  to  me  as  a  boy 
descending  and  affiible.  I  also  think  I  remember  tlie  sound  of  Us 
Toice,  dear  and  sonorous ;  and  his  image  is  before  me  as  that  of  a  gssh 
tieman  of  the  old  school, — polite,  manly,  and  el^ani"  The  fiitherof 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  Jcim  Palfrey,  was  in  early  life  a  merohanfcin 
Demarara,  and  afterwards  a  ship-ehandW  in  Boston,  who  remo?ed|  in 
1804,  to  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  where  he  died  in  the  autumn  ef 
1848,  at  his  plantation  of  Isle  F  Abbaye,  St  Martin's ;  when,  amoiig 
olh^  bequests,  he  left  twenty-two  slaves  to  his  son  John  6.,  who  noU^ 
emancipe^  them ;  —  and  thus,  in  the  language  of  Sumner,  withMit 
army  or  navy,  by  a  simple  act  of  self-renunciation,  has  given  fineedom 
to  a  larger  number  of  Christian  American  slaves  than  was  done  by  the 
sword  of  Decatur. 

Young  John  received  his  elementary  education  under  William  Paya0| 
schoolmaster,  in  Berry-street,  who  was  father  of  the ''  Young  ^rmi^mi 
Bosdus."  He  was  prepared  for  college,  in  1809,  at  Exeter  Acadnny. 
When  he  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^,  in  1815,  his  theme  was,  On 
Bqpublican  Institutions  as  affecting  Private  Character ;  and,  at  a  puUia 
exhibition,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  Errors  of  Grenius.  Mr.  Palft^ 
became  a  student  in  theology,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
care  oi  the  Brattle-street  Church ;  which  station  he  hcmorably  occupied 
until  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred  Litsi»- 
tore  in  Harvard  College,  in  1831,  which  he  resigned  in  1889.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The 
oration  at  the  head  of  this  article  exhibits  sound  and  practical  politios. 
Its  whole  doctrine  is  the  principle  of  life  adapted  to  improve  the  quality 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  individual  happiness,  and  to  secure  the 
perpetuity  of  national  glory.  He  enlarges  on  three  topics  essential  to 
onr  national  honor,  a  hearty  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  StateSi  a 
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eare  to  have  die  adminntntkm  in  proper  hands,  and  a  nitinnal  fitai- 
tore.  In  1889  Mr.  YMeej  gaTe  the  diaeonrBe  at  tiie  rit>^*kmniMl  celt- 
hratkm  of  the  fint  Botdement  of  the  town  of  Bimstable. 

Bfr.  Palfrey  pablished  his  own  autobiography  in  a  letter  toa  Umi, 
with  this  motto  on  the  title-page :  "  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'at  at  lie 
Ihy  eonntry's,  thy  God's,  and  troth's." 

We  will  oootinne  the  history  of  Mr.  PaUrey)  m  his  own  hnpigp, 
to  the  period  of  his  election  to  Congress  in  1847 :  '^  In  tlie  jear  18S1, 
after  thirteen  years'  senrioe  in  the  parodiial  miniatry  in  Boston,! 
aeeepted  a  professorship  in  the  theokgksal  department  of  the  luiifsuity, 
and  removed  to  Cambridge.  My  partial  friends  hi  the  nEgioaa  sni- 
ety  with  which  I  had  been  connected  objected  to  my  tsldng  diat  afeip^ 
and  urged  that  it  was  not  wise ;  bat  no  doubt  <^  its  being  taken  undkr 
a  disinterested  sense  of  duty  ever  reached  me  from  any  qoaiter.  Uj 
position  had  been  everything  that  heart  could  desire ;  and  nerver  wtan 
attractive,  to  say  the  least,  than  when  I  relinquished  it  Separata^ 
myself  from  relatives  and  friends,  I  left  fin*  a  place,  to  be  retained,  ssl 
aopposed,  fbr  the  rest  of  my  life ;  where  I  was  to  have  more  labor.  Ion 
leisure,  less  compensation,  and  social  position  and  advantagea  eertaialj 
not  superior  to  what  I  left  behind.  Except  that  I  was  not  m  ill  heidlk, 
I  took  the  step  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  same  step  had  beea 
tsken  just  before  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  Jr.;  and  I  have  never 
heard  that  he  was  charged  with  being  prompted  by  political  or  ay 
other  worldly  ambition. 

^^  After  four  years,  with  a  view  to  add  to  my  pecuniary  means,  irindi 
proved  unequal  to  the  wants  of  an  increased  ftmily,  I  became  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review.  I  am  ashamed  to  write  of  matteisef 
such  purely  personal  concern ;  but  the  impudent  and  fidse  constnietioBB 
put  upon  diem  by  those  who  have  felt  justified  in  critidaing  so  distant 
a  period  of  my  life  compel  me  to  the  unwelcome  task.  At  the  end  of 
fi>ur  years  more, —  namely,  in  1889, —  my  situation  was  this :  Duriag 
five  days  and  a  half  of  every  week  of  ibe  college  terms,  I  was  doiag 
harder  and  more  exhausting  work,  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  prepaia- 
tion  for  it,  than  I  have  ever  done  in  any  other  way.  I  was  one  of  the 
three  preachers  in  the  University  Chapel ;  and,  during  my  turn  of  duty, 
in  what  remained  of  Saturday  after  the  week's  lecturing  was  done,  I 
hsd  to  prepare  for  the  religious  service  which  I  conducted  on  Sunday. 
As  dean  (or  executive  officer)  of  the  theological  feculty,  I  was  chai^god 
with  affiurs  of  administration  in  that  department  of  the  nniversitj. 


A»  editor  <tf  the  North  Anericaii  BevieWi  I  itm  under  abligatioE#» 
ley  befiure  the  pablic  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  moxe  chxiely-printedL. 
oetayo  pegee,  every  quarter.  I  had  in  preae  a  work,  of  some  ezteafc 
aad  labor,  on  the  Hebrew  Seriptorea.  And  imprudently,  perhapui 
but  fer  i^paroitly  auffioieiit  oanae,  I  had  engaged  to  deliver  and  prini 
oonraea  of  Lectures  for  the  Lowell  Institute, — which,  aoooidinglyi  i 
did  deliver,  in  1889, 1840,  and  the  two  following  winters. 

''These  things  united  made  a  task  too  great  for  the  health  and 
strength  of  most  men.  At  all  events,  it  was  too  great  for  mina. 
flain  indications  showed  that  I  must  have  some  relief,  or  be  crushed^ 
body  and  mind.  My  permanent  engagements  were,  the  professorship 
in  the  university,  and  the  editorship  of  the  Beview.  Li  the  Beview 
was  embarked  a  large  capital,  for  me ;  and,  to  dissolve  my  connectioa 
with  it,  until  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  an  advantageous  aalo, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  because  this  would  have  been  to  put  it  out  of 
my  power  to  reimburse  the  firiends  to  whom  I  was  indebted  fin:  the 
investment  I  did  not  desire  to  resign  my  professorship.  Nor  did  I 
jet  contemplate  such  a  movement  My  plan  was,  to  obtain  such  relief 
as  seemed  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  more,  by  a  dispensation  firom  a 
portion  of  its  duties.  A  recent  event  had  put  it  in  my  power  to  relinr 
quish  a  part  of  my  income  from  that  source.  I  accordingly  made  a 
oommunication  to  the  corporation  of  the  college,  proposing  to  give  up 
the  less  important  part  of  my  duties,  and  with  them  three-eighths  parts 
of  my  salary,  and  submitting  a  plan4)y  which  I  thought  they  might  be 
executed,  at  less  expense  to  the  institution,  and  without  derangement 
of  the  system  of  the  department  The  corporation,  after  conferenoe 
with  me  by  a  committee,  and  consultation  among  themselves,  acceded 
to  my  proposal,  and  passed  a  vote  accordingly.  A  copy  was  trans- 
mitted to  me,  and  the  transaction  was  complete. 

''A  few  days  passed,  and  the  president  called  upon  me,  to  give  me 
information  which,  as  he  very  properly  said,  he  thought  I  ought  to 
possess.  He  told  me  that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  corporati<Hii, 
more  full  than  those  at  which  my  proposal  had  been  considered  and 
acted  on,  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  with  the  arrangement  on 
the  part  of  members  who  had  been  absent,  on  grounds  having  refer- 
ence to  the  general  policy  of  the  college,  and  the  inexpediency  of 
precedents  of  this  nature.  His  communication  was  limited  to  givii^ 
me  this  information,  without  any  suggestion  that  further  action  was 
fKpected  from  me,  or  was  contemplated  by  the  corporation,  in  the  w%y 
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of  a  Teversal  of  what  had  taken  place.    Bat  it  eott  little  refleotioB  la 

show  me  that  I  could  not,  with  propriety,  take  advantage  of  a  yn/^ 
which  it  appeared  would  not  have  been  paased  in  full  board,  aguart 
such  opinions  of  a  minority.  It  was  equally  dear  that  I  moat  aol 
think  of  going  on  as  I  had  done.  Accordingly,  on  a  reviaioii  of  Ae 
whole  subject,  I  announced  my  intention  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the 
academical  year.  This  was  done  with  perfect  good  filling  on  bodi 
sides ;  of  which  feeling  towards  myself  the  most  flattering  evidence  wii 
afibrded,  in  documents  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  authorities  of  die 
college.  I  did  not  remain  in  Cambridge,  where  I  had  lived  ei^ 
years,  as,  according  to  the  theory  lately  broached  of  my  movementi,  I 
should  have  done,  to  pursue  objects  of  political  ambition.  I  removed^ 
in  the  autumn,  to  Boston,  advertising  my  house  in  Cambridge  to  kl^ 
—  which  was  effected  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year.  And  this  is  the 
whole  story  of  my  separation  from  the  college, — an  event  unezpecled 
and  undesired  by  me,  and  connected  with  no  ulterior  views,  beyoad 
the  preservation  of  my  life  and  health.  My  object  in  it  has  been  pie- 
posterously  misrepresented.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof,  nor  have 
I  any  recollection  or  belief,  that  I  had  then  any  more  thoughts  of  a 
course  of  life  like  that  into  which  unexpected  circumstances  have  sinee 
led  me,  than  I  now  have  of  becoming  the  Emperor  of  China. 

"  Having  lived  in  Boston  two  years,  engaged  in  my  studies,  in  the 
management  of  the  North  American  Review,  and  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  my  Lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute, —  not  writing 
a  line  for  any  newspaper,  nor  seeking  political  associations  of  any  kind, 
nor  thinking  of  politics  more  than  every  tolerably  well-informed  per- 
son, with  whatever  pursuits,  may  be  supposed  to  do, —  I  was  elected  by 
my  fellow-citizens  of  that  place  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Court 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  the  years  1842  and  1843.  It  has  been  said 
and  printed,  that,  by  way  of  introducing  myself  to  political  lifi^  I 
became  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  primary  meetings,  after  my  removal 
to  Boston.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  never  was  in  a 
primary  meeting  until  after  I  had  taken  my  seat  as  representative  in 
the  General  Court.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief^  I  never 
was  in  a  primary  meeting  but  three  times  in  my  life ;  namely,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  and  the  31st  of  August,  1842,  at  Boston,  and  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1847,  at  Cambridge.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  no  solicitations — not  so  much  as  any  hints  —  from 
me  led  to  my  nomination  for  the  General  Court    If  any  one  suppoaet 
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li  HuA  he  knows  anythiiig  to  tbe  oontniy  of  IUBj  I  diriie  Urn  to  mfa 
m  itpnUio. 

■  **  Thongli  I  took  a  part  in  other  measnrefl, —  for  the  responsibiKlj 
j  of  a  representative  was  upon  me, —  my  regular  business  in  the  lioose 

■  wag  that  of  chairman  of  the  oommittee  on  education,  a  place  assigned 
■I  to  me  without  the  slightest  motion,  and,  I  will  add,  witliout  the  sGgfat- 
If  est  expectation,  of  my  own.  It  was  a  place,  howeyer,  I  suppose,  not 
e  imsnitable  for  a  person  of  my  habits,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  filled 
I  by  dcigymen,  before  and  since.  And  it  procured  me  a  pleasureoT 
i  fhe  choicest  kind.  With  others  of  that  committee,  I  was  subsequently 
I  plaeed  on  a  special  joint  conmdttee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  subject 
I  of  tlie  oontinuance  of  Normal  Schools, — the  first  provision,  for  only 
f  lliree  years,  having  then  expired, —  and  a  proposal  for  the  establidi* 
E  ment  of  school-district  libraries.  The  committee  determined  tha* 
I  resolves  should  be  reported  to  continue  the  Normal  Schools,  and  estab- 
I  lish  the  libraries ;  that  they  should  be  introduced  in  the  house,  and  that 
f  I  should  prepare  and  take  charge  of  them  in  that  body.  Under  oiii- 
I  cumstances  of  no  little  difficulty,  these  were  carried  through,  and 
I  became  a  law  on  the  8d  of  March,  1842.  I  lookback  upon  that  day  as 
I  the  date  of  the  most  useful  public  service  I  ever  rendered,  excepting, 

only,  the  day  of  my  first  vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
''  In  1848,  by  reason  of  straitened  circumstances, —  the  causes  of 
i  wbich  there  is  no  need  to  explain,  but  which  were  not  such  then,  or  at 
:  any  other  time,  as  to  occasion  to  any  person  the  loss  of  a  cent  by  me, 
—  I  disposed  of  the  property  and  relinquished  the  editorship  of  the 
North  American  Review,  which,  as  things  stood,  was  inadequate  to 
my  needs,  and  looked  about  for  some  advantageous  employment  of  my 
time.  Should  it  be  asked,  why,  released  fix>m  other  engagements,  I 
did  not  seek  to  resume  my  former  profession,  there  are  those  who  will 
understand  why  one  should  be  reluctant  to  return  to  that  profession, 
when  relinquished,  as  a  resource  for  a  livelihood.  From  time  to  time, 
as  opportunity  has  occurred,  I  have  freely  given  other  reasons,  in  my 
judgment  of  great  weight;  and  am  always  ready  to  do  so  to  any  one 
who  has  a  curiosity  on  the  subject.  I  shall,  probably,  be  thought  to 
have  already  thrown  off  reserve  quite  sufficiently  as  to  these  personal 
matters,  without  going  further,  now,  on  this  point.  I  will  but  add, 
that,  since  retiring  from  the  University,  in  1889, 1  have  published 
three  octavo  volumes  on  important  subjects  in  theology ;  and  I  mayi 
hereafter,  lay  before  the  public  some  fiirther  evidence  tiiat  I  have  lurt 
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lnoomfl  a  ondMate  hi  OflBgreai  in  Urn  fcarA  copgrmjonat  digfaripty  as 
iMOMior  to  Benjamin  Thompson,  who  had  made  known  hia  intentioQ 
to  withdraw,  which  Mr.  Palfiaj  declined ;  bat  audi  an  eazneat  dena 
Jar  his  services  was  expressed,  that,  ^'  after  mndi  snd  kog  hesitation, 
dL  yielded  to  the  representations  which  were  made  to  me,"  ssad  Mr. 
JPlslfrej,  "  that,  as  a  niatter  (^  poUic  duty,  I  was  bound  to  recede  from 
'my  position.    I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  then  know  all  the  personal 
aoDseqaences  which  w«re  involved  in  that  decision.    I  fear  that  I 
mij^t  not  have  had  qpirit  to  encoonter  them ;  and  then  some  iq)pt€iba- 
ticm  of  my  conscience,  which  I  now  possess,  for  daty  since  honesdy 
performed,  would  have  been  kst"    Mr.  Palfrey  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress for  the  December  session  of  1847,  nntil  after  the  March  session 
-of  1849 ;  and  this  appeal  to  the  public  was  published  after  ten  attenqils 
ait  his  reelection  had  been  defeated.    This  political  memoir,  eitending 
along  twenty-eight  pages,  is  interesting.    We  cannot  forbear  quoting 
one  more  passage,  regarding  the  loss  of  old  friends :  ''  Up  to  the  age 
of  fifty  years,"  says  he,  ''I suppose  very  few  men  had  more;  and 
wliether  I,  on  my  part,  have  been  constant  in  friendship, —  whether  I 
kave  been  easily  provoked,  or  alienated  in  high  par^  times,  or  in  any 
'times, — let  those  who  have  tried  me  answer.    The  little  slights  and 
affronts  by  which  the  common  associates  of  former  days  find  it  suitable 
to  express  their  disapprobation  are  disagreeable,  no  doubt ;  but  they 
are  not  much  more.    The  change  in  firiends  of  as  many  years  as  make 
up  half  the  recognized  term  of  human  life, —  the  coldness  of  some,  the 
separation  from  others,  the  loud  and  acrimonious  hostility  of  others, — 
is  not  altogether  the  same  thing.    It  is  pretty  common  for  me,  of  late, 
to  meet '  hard  unkindness'  altered  eye,'  in  fiices  which  from  boyhood 
before  never  looked  at  me  but  with  kindness  and  smiles.    I  have  been 
addressed  with  rude  language  in  the  streets,  when  accosting  some  old 
aequamtance.     Persons  whose  youth  I  have  tried  to  serve  do  not  rec- 
egnize  me  as  we  pass.    I  dare  say  it  is  very  manly,  and  all  that,  to 
say  that  one  cares  nothing  about  such  things.     But  that  is  a  virtue 
beyond  my  mark.     I  do  care  for  them ;  probably  too  much.    I  care 
for  them  so  much,  that  I  devoutly  thank  God  that  he  did  not  let  me 
know  to  the  full  extent  what  was  coming,  when  I  took  my  course. 
Had  I  known  it,  I  hope  I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  do  precisely 
as  I  have  done.     But  no  man  is  entirely  certain  of  himself;  and,  had 
1  fully  seen  what  I  was  incurring,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  have 
flinched.    As  it  is,  I  am  safely  past  the  flinching  point." 
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WILLIAM  FOSTER  OTIS. 

JULT  i,  1831.    lOB  THB  TOUKG  UMS  OF  BOBION. 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  1, 1801,  and  the  son  of  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  and  Sallj  Foster,  his  wife.  He  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1818 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1821.  where  he  took  part  in  a  con- 
jbrence  on  the  state  of  physical  science,  oratory,  fine  writing,  and  met- 
aphysics, in  England,  daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  read.  law  with 
Uirrison  Gray  Otis,  Jr.,  and  Augustus  Peabody ;  became  a  counsel- 
lor-at-law,  and  married  Emily,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Marshall,  Esq.j  a 
selectman  of  Boston,  May  18, 1881,  who  died  Aug.  17, 1886,  aged  29. 

Mr.  Otis  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  in  1828 ;  a  major  in  the  Boston  regiment,  a  judge-advocatOi 
a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  president  of  the  Toung 
Men's  Temperance  Society. 

At  the  public  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  after  the  delivery  of  the  ora« 
lion  for  the  young  men  of  this  city,  the  following  sentiment  was  given 
to  the  orator  of  the  day :  ''  Rich  in  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  vir- 
tu^ and  talents  of  his  ancestors, — fiur  richer  in  possessing  the  hearts 
of  the  present  generation." 

We  will  quote  the  peroration  of  this  performance :  "  Do  we  suppose 
that  we  can  shed  our  liberty  upon  other  countries  without  exertion, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  them  like  the  dew  which  stirs  not  the  leaf?  No ; 
liberty  must  be  long  held  suspended  over  them  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
our  unseen  and  unwearied  power.  The  more  intense  the  heat  which 
oppresses  them,  the  more  must  it  saturate  and  surcharge  the  air,  till, 
at  last,  when  the  ground  is  parched  dry,  when  vegetation  is  crisped  up, 
and  the  gasping  people  are  ready  to  plunge  into  destruction  for  reli^ 
liien  will  it  call  forth  its  hosts  from  every  quarter  of  the  horiaon ; 
then  wiU  the  sky  be  overcast,  the  landscape  darkened,  and  Liberty,  al 
one  peal,  with  one  flash,  will  pour  down  her  million  streams;  then 
will  she  lift  up  the  voice,  which  echoed,  in  days  of  yore,  fix>m  the 
^eaks  of  Otter  to  the  Ghrand  Monadnock ;  then  will 

*  Jura  anflwer  through  her  misty  cloud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud.' 

''  We  are  asked  upon  what  is  our  reliance  in  times  of  excitement ; 
what  checks  have  we  upon  popular  violence ;  what  oompensati<^  fixr 
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«QnTenti(Hi  of  MassachnsettB.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Demooraof  , 
his  political  opinions  are  made  very  obvious  in  an  oration  he  ddiv* 
at  Watertown,  July  4,  1809.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a  senator  of  his 
native  State  from  1813  to  '16 ;  was  a  representative  from  Middkser 
Ihr  Congress  during  the  period  firom  1817  to  '25.  He  was  speaker  of 
•'Ae  house,  in  the  State  Lc^lature,  in  1825,  and  one  of  the  governor's 
Council  in  1828. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  election  of  John  Quiney 
Adams  to  the  presidency ;  and  that  distinguished  patriot  owed  his  most 
elevated  station,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  untiring  eibrts.  He  had 
pot  forth  his  energies  to  elevate  Mr.  Adams  to  the  chair  of  his  native 
State,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Fuller  made  several  noted  q[)eeches  in  Congress,  among  whidi 
vras  his  caustic  philippic  on  the  Seminole  War,  that  attracted  marked 
attention.  He  was  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  and  his  labors  in 
tfmt  department  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  In  the  last  yean 
of  his  life,  he  withdrew  'from  business,  and  retired  to  Groton.  A 
&vorite  project  with  him  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States, 
•nd  that  object  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  his  retirement,  from  the 
ample  materials  he  had  gathered  during  his  public  career;  but  his 
decease,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1888,  removed  him  before  his  plan 
had  ripened  for  completion.  Mr.  Fuller  married  Margaret  Crane,  of 
Canton,  and  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom  was  Margaret  who 
married  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  of  Italy, —  a  lady  highly  estimated  in 
the  literary  world,  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Elizabeth^ 
on  Fire  Island,  near  New  York,  July  19,  1850.  Though  Mr.  Fuller 
was  involved  in  the  outlay  of  time  and  money  incident  to  a  political 
life,  he  left  a  handsome  fortune  accumulated  in  his  profession. 


JOSIAH  QUINCY,  JR. 

JI7LY  4,  1B32.    FOR  THB  CUT  AXJTHORITIBB. 

^'OrnzBXS  of  Boston,"  says  our  orator,  in  the  peroration  of  this 
^performance,  *'  you  are  now  assembled  where,  more  than  half  a  century 
1^,  your  &thers  stood,  and  where,  half  a  century  hence,  your  diil- 
•^SrsDi  wiU  probably  stand,  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  American  Btv- 
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p  Sttoceeding  generatioDS.  Tbcnigh  jou  oome  to  the  land  of  yoar 
jAdldbood  leaning  upon  a  stafl^  and  feeling  jour  depoidenoe  on  tke 
iiariiiea  of  a  selfish  world,  jou  are  sarroiinded  byfiriends  who  &el  that 
jbeir  prosperity  is  referable  to  the  privationsi  sacrifices  and  personal 
llbora,  of  joa  and  your  brave  associates  in  arms.  May  your  last  days 
m  peaceful,  calm,  and  happy;  and  with  your  last  breath,  I  beseech 
foa,  invoke  a  blessing  on  our  common  country ! 


*  May  your  last  days  in  one  smooth  duumel  nm. 
And  end  in  pteasnre,  m  they  fint  bcfon.' 


» 


THEOPHILUS  FISKE. 

JULY  i»  18S6.    FOR  THB  TRADES  UKIOK. 

Was  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  married,  at  Gaienovia,  N.  T.,  May, 
L851,  Susan,  daughter  of  Hon.  Justin  Dwinette.  The  subject  of  lAr. 
Kske,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  on  Cental  against 
Labor.  It  was  delivered  at  Julien  HalL  At  this  period  he  was  editor 
of  the  Workingman's  Advocate.  He  removed  to  Virginia,  in  1841, 
ind  published  the  Political  Reformer.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and 
was  for  a  period  the  pastor  of  a  Universalist  church  in  Philadelj^; « 
bis  since  become  a  practical  biologist,  or  mesmeriaer. 


JOSEPH  STORY. 

OCT.  15,  1835.    BULOGT  ON  CHIEF  JUSnOB  MABflHALTi.    FOR  THB  SUFFOLK 

BAR. 

In  the  eulogy  before  us.  Justice  Story  thus  expressively  enlarges 
QO  the  capacity  of  Marshall  as  the  expositor  of  constitutional  law :  "  It 
was  here  that  he  stood  confessedly  without  a  rival,  whether  we  regard 
Ids  thorough  knowledge  of  our  dril  and  political  history,  his  admira- 
Ue  powers  of  illustration  and  generalisation,  his  scrupulous  integri^ 
and  exactness  in  interpretation,  or  his  consummate  skill  in  moulding 
bis  own  genius  into  its  elemenli,  as  if  they  had  ccmstituted  the  exol«* 
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rive  study  of  hiB  life.    Bk  proodest  epibpli  int^^      irrittai  in  ariiljl 
line, —  Here  lies  the  Ejqpoimder  of  the  OoDstifalhm  of  tlie  ITdi 
States.    I  am  aware  of  tlw  force  of  llih  laDgnage,  and  have  no  den 
to  qualify  it    The  task  which  he  had  to  piBrform  was  ftir  ^nerailM 
that  which  belongs  to  the  debates  in  other  plaees,  wlwre  topes  nsjli 
chosen,  and  expressed  or  arched,  as  the  occaskm  may  reqmra   \ 
the  forum,  there  is  no  choice  of  topes  to  he  urged,  there  are  as  fir 
sions  to  be  addressed,  there  are  no  interests  to  be  eoiirtod.    Gritiol 
inquiries,  nice  discriminationB,  soTere  indaeticiia,  and  progressife  im- 
onstrations,  are  demanded  upon  the  very  points  on  which  the  eoatat-  | 
versy  hinges.     Every  objection  must  be  met  and  sifted ;  and  answcnl, 
not  by  single  flashes  of  thought,  but  by  the  closest  logic,  rfflwwming  est 
every  successive  positiQii  with  a  copious  and  convinciiig  aocnzicy. 

''  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  first  took 
his  seat  on  the  b^M)h,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  questions  of  eoa- 
stitutional  law  had  ever  engaged  the  attmtion  of  the  Supreme  Gout 
As  a  science,  constitutional  bw  was  then  oonleasedly  new;  and  tht 
portion  of  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  which  may  be  subjected  to  jadieU 
scrutiny,  had  been  explored  by  few  minds,  even  in  tfie  most  geami 
finrms  of  inquiry.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  Ae  course  Of  Ik 
judicial  life,  numerous  questions  of  a  pnactieal  tiature,  and  invdnig 
interests  of  vast  magnitude,  have  been  constantly  befine  the  Cout, 
where  there  was  ndther  guide  norandiority,  but  all  was  to  bewroo^ 
out  by  general  principles.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  texts  wUA 
scarcely  cover  the  breadth  of  a  finger  have  been  since  interpreted, 
explained,  limited  and  adjusted,  by  judicial  commentaries,  whkh  sis 
now  extended  into  volumes.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  hij^MSt 
learning,  genius  and  eloquence,  of  the  bar,  have  been  employed  to 
raise  doubts  and  fortify  objections ;  that  State  sovereignties  Imvb  stood 
impeached  in  their  legislation,  and  rights  of  the  most  momentoua  nutaie 
have  been  suspended  upcm  the  issue ;  that,  under  such  circumstanett, 
the  infirmities  of  fiJse  reasoning,  the  glosses  of  popular  a{qieal,  Ae 
scattered  fire  of  irregular  and  inconclusive  assertion,  and  the  wait  of 
eomprehensive  powers  of  analysis,  had  no  chanoe  to  escape  the  instait 
detection  of  the  profession.  Let  these  things,  I  say,  be  remembered, 
and  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  the  task  of  expounding  ikt 
constitution,  under  such  circumstances,  required  almost  superhunn 
abilities?  Itdemanded  a  mind  in  which  vast  reaches  of  thought  ahooU 
he  combined  with  patienbe  of  investigatioii,  sobriety  of  jiidgiiieB%  tmt- 
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dpnrni]  of  oonaeqnenceSi  an4  niMtaiy  of  tfaa  prinoipIeB  of  ioterpretab 
jyp,  to  an  extent  nraly  belnngmg  to  the  most  gifted  of  our  noe. 
.^  "How.  this  j^gutk  tiflk.of  ezpoondiiigtheooiietitntkmwaB^ 
fOffmted  hj  Chief  Justioe  Marahall|  let  the  pro&flsion  —  let  the  pnblio 
TT  decide.  Situated  as  I  am,  I  may  not  speak  for  others  upon  soch  an 
wcasion.  Bat,  having  sat  by  his  side  daring  twenty-fiHur  years ;  hay- 
fg  witnessed  his  variooa  constitational  hbors;  having  heard  many  of 
d^ose  exquisite  jadgments,. the  firoitsof  his  own  Tmassintod  meditatioosi 
%om  which  the  Cioqrt  has  derived  so  much  honor, —  el  nos  aUquod 
wmenque  decuaque  gesMmu, —  I  oonfi9BS  myself  unable  to  find  lan- 
{Qage  safficiently  e^qpressive  of  my  admiration  and  reverenoe  of  his 
tf^nsoendent  genios.  While  I  have  followed  his  footsteps, —  not  as  I 
xmld  have  wished,  but  as  I  have  been  able,  at  hnmUe  distances, — in 
Ilia  splendid  judicial  career,  I  have  constantly  felt  the  liveliest  gratitude 
to  that  beneficent  Providence  which  created  him  fiur  the  ag^,  that  his 
tilents  might  illustrate  the  law,  his  virtues  ad(Mrn  the  bench,  and  his 
p4s°^^^  establish  the  perpetuity  of  the  constitution. of  tiie  country. 
Sneh  is  my  hamUe  tribute  to  his  memory.  His  saliem  accunuUem 
isms,  ei  fungar  inani  fmmere.  The  praise  is  sincere,  thouf^  it 
pay  be  perishable.  Not  so  his  fiune.  It  will  flow  on  to  the  most  dis^ 
tant  ag^  Even  if  the  constitution  of  his  country  should  perish,  his 
j^Ofious  judgments  will  still  remain  to  instruct  mankind,  until  liberty 
iball  cease  to  beablessing,  and  the  scioice of  juriqurudenoe  shall  vanisk 
kmn  the  catalogue  of  hnman  pursuits." 

Joseph  Story,  a  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  was :b<»m  at  Marbleheadi 
Mass.,  Sept.  18, 1779.  His  fiiither  was  a  native  of  Boston,  an  active 
letor  in  the  Tea  Party  of  1778,  anda  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  Rev- 
)lntion.  His  primary  education  was  received  in  the  academy  of  hia 
Mtive  town,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harris,  and  Michael  Walsh, 
im  noted  author  of  thelfercantile  Arithmetic*  He  graduated  at  Har- 
nard  College,  in  1708,  on  which  occasion  his  theme  was  a  poem  on 
*'  Reason."  He  pursued  the  study  of  law  with  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
3ewall,  of  Marblehead,  where  he  attempted  to  read  Coke  on  Littletoii, 
s  the  folio  edition,  thatched  over  with  those  manifidd  annotations  which 
suse  the  best-trained  lawyer  "  to  gaq>  and  stare."  As  he  strove  in 
pain  to  fiMTce  his  weary  way  through  its  ragged  page,  he  was  filled  with 
Isspair.  It  was  but  tar  a  moment  The  tears  poured  finom  his  eyes 
1^  the  qpen  book.  Those  tears,  says  Sumner,  were  his  preoioas  bap* 
inlatbeleanui^oethelaiw«  Rem  that  time  finthi  hepenavflni 
47* 
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In  1801  Mr.  Stotr  defiioed  at  Salem  a  ]>emocntie  oration  onfV 
mtinni]  iDdefcnkiiee.  In  aDnsion  to  Jefcaon,  be  aa ja,  in  this  «n- 
lion,  ''The  fcioe  of  onr  illnsmons  adrnTniatiation ia  not  left  to  tbepoK 
iahable  breath  of  man.  It  is  reoonled  in  deeds  wbkJi  shaD  deaoend  ti 
posteiitf ,  and  gire  immottality  Id  national  giatitnde.  Jeferaonhmail 
liredlbr  his  ownageL  The  hand  which  tnoed  the  Decfauratioii  of  lidi* 
pendenee  may  cnmble  in  tbe  dnat  bat  tbe  labors  of  thirty  yan 
deroled  to  the  pablic  senrioe  have  insnred  a  title  to  a  ^oriona  perp* 
taity."  So  ardent  was  he  in  political  aeal,  that  he  engaged  in  a  pfl^ 
ional  rencoanter,  it  is  rehted.  with  Gen.  Haskett  Derby,  in  one  of  ikt 
stieeta  of  Salem.  In  1805  he  was  dected  to  tbe  State  Legislatare.  if 
which  he  was  a  member  until  hia  election  to  Gongreas,  in  1809,  wbtrt 
he  served  only  daring  that  sesaion,  when  hedeclined  being  a  caindiditt 
In  1810  be  was  again  elected  to  the  State  L^htare.  In  1811  Mr. 
Story  was  chosen  Speaker  of  ^  Hooae,  and  resigned  Jan.  12,  1818^ 
Wben  in  the  State  L^islatare,  he  exerted  a  oontrolling  infloeBca  m. 
jodicial  reform,  religioos  taxation,  and  otber  objects.  Mr.  Story  haa  thi 
tiaditionary  reputation  of  originating  the  pngeot  of  newly  fiNrming  thfc 
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This  Demoeratio  HereoleB,  wbose  dub  k  as  a  broken  knee  to  Ai 
inviilDerable  buckler  of  the  Tigorous  Webster,  sabmitled  to  a  widv 
sweep  of  indiscrimiiiate  proscriptioQ,  while  at  tiie  head  of  the  Borioi 
eostom-hoase,  than  any  of  his  predeoesscNrs, —  when  it  was  wished  ds 
Democracy  were  conveniently  small,  as  nnmerous  fiMStions  were  mriiiBg 
into  their  ranks,  hungry  for  office.  But  the  removals  were  immeditte, 
and  thecontention  in  the  political  hive  shortly  ceased.  Mr.  Henshav's 
oration  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  manifesto  of 
Democratic  principles,  in  a  manly  tone.  In  the  opinicm  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  David  Henshaw,  the  letters  of  Henry  Ome,  over  the  ngnt- 
ture  of  Columbus,  published  in  the  Boston  Bulletin,  in  1819,  tad 
gathered  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-four  pages,  as  also  Derby's  Sketch 
of  the  Origin  and  EUstory  of  the  Statesman  Ptety  of  Boston,  oompv- 
ing  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pages,  are  material  aids  to  oar  poEi- 
ical  history, —  excepting  a  few  mistakes  naturally  arising  from  tke 
ebullition  of  party  rancor, —  revealing  a  system  of  management  anl 
intrigue  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  ever  to  be  had 
ill  remembrance  as  a  beacon  to  posterity.  We  readily  concede  to 
i  'ix'ul  Henshaw  great  native  capacity  and  political  int^rity ;  but  the 
ru.ii.aion  of  the  satellites  around  him,  like  the  halo  encircling  the  moon, 
cvoi*  indicated  a  storm.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  period  that  the  ven- 
erable Harrison  Gray  Otis  remarked,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death, 
as  follows  :  ^^  I  regard  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  the  subsequent  abuses,  and  refer  every  Whig  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  of  the  inroads  made  upon  the  constitution  by  that 
iron- willed  oppressor.''  It  has  been  further  stated,  that  Prraident 
Jackson  was  more  independent  and  more  daring  in  his  character  than 
President  Jefferson ;  and,  therefore,  at  times,  the  more  arbitrary,  and 
the  more  dangerous  as  the  ruler  of  this  republic. 

In  December,  1827,  Mr.  Henshaw  published,  in  the  Boston  States- 
man, a  scries  of  articles,  entitled  Observations  occasioned  by  the 
Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Napoleon,  etc.,  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner ;  which  severely  repel  the  opinions  of  its  author,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Clianning,  who  viewed  Napoleon  as  the  greatest  despot  of  modem  his- 
tory. A  political  opponent  said  of  this  production,  that  it  was  a  Quix- 
otic attack  on  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age,  which  resembles, 
in  more  than  one  point,  the  scene  of  the  windmill.  In  1831  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw published  Remarks  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  oligeot 
of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  futility  of  objections  to  the  establishmenl  of 
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JONATHAN  CHAPMAN. 

JULY  i,  18S7.    10&  THl  OITT  AlftUOKlTOB. 

In  the  higUj  patriotic  peribrmanee  of  our  orator,  it  is  romailDed: 
We  extend  oar  fintifioatioDB,  and  enlarge  our  navy, — and  it  is  welL 
M  how  is  it  with  the  real  dtadels  of  that  which  we  would  defend  — 
le  prinoipleB  and  hearts  of  each  citiseni  A  lore  of  order,  a  rospeot 
IT  right, —  honesty,  politioal,  as  well  as  private, — contentment  with 
le  inevitable  inequalities  of  temporal  conditions  which  Providoice  has 
rdained, —  an  honest  endeavor  to  improve  our  situation,  bat  coopled 
IwajB  with  the  feeling  that,  as  repablioan  dtisens,  we  are  measured, 
ot  by  its  elevation,  bat  by  the  fidelity  with  which  we  fill  it,  whatever 
;  be, —  a  regard  for  the  law,  which  considers  the  necessity  finr  a  mili* 
wej  police,  whether  permanmt  or  tempcurary,  as  the  next  dreadful 
ling  to  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  fee, —  an  enlarged  patriotism,  indi- 
idual  self-control, —  these  are  the  cheap  yet  {»iceless  defences  of  our 
atkm's  freedom,  and  without  which  forts  and  armies  and  navies  are 
Der  than  the  winds.  But  are  these  the  things  which  mark  our  timea7 
i  the  internal  fortress  of  fieedom,  which  each  dtiaen  has  in  charge, 
aarded  as  it  should  be?  Is  there  no  crimson  upon  our  cheek,  as  we 
Mnmune  with  the  past,  in  the  solemnities  of  this  day?  It  was  the 
ossession  of  these  only  supports  of  fireedom,  and  the  wonderful  devel* 
[mient  of  the  principle  of  individual  self-government,  which  sustained 
or  fathers,  in  their  heroic  enterprise, —  bound  them  to  it  and  to  each 
kher,  when  there  was  no  other  earthly  government  which  they 
eknowledged,  and  enabled  them  to  stand  forth  to  posterity  in  the 
oble  attitude  of  genuine  freemen.  This  is  the  key  to  their  whole  his- 
sry.  In  simplicity,  in  purity,  in  a  sense  of  mdividual  responsibility, 
bey  planted  the  tree  <^  liberty.  The  thin  soil  of  the  rocky  mountains 
Fas  its  only  nurture, — bat,  behdd  its  majesty!  We  may  have 
ransplanted  it  to  the  deep  soil  which  prosperity  has  enrichdd,  but 
rfaere  is  its  vigor?  Its  sap  may  be  more  abundant,  but  where  is  its 
lority  ?  It  may  be  more  comely  to  the  eye,  but  how  wrestles  it  with 
he  storm? 

"  It  waflLupon  the  basis  of  this  liberty,  founded  upon  individual  fidd- 
ly, that,  when  the  conflict  was  over,  our  republican  government  was 
iUbliahed,    Its  foundersy  as  wise  in  the  council  as  they  had  been  val- 
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I  Ludnda,  daughter  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Dwight,  of  Springfield, 
m  he  had  one  son  and  four  daughten.  He  indulged  an  early 
f  spirit,  and  waa  oommander  of  the  Bifle  Bangers,  an  aid-de- 

0  Gov.  Everett,  and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
rj  Company.  He  was  elected  to  the  dty  Cooncil  from  1885 
) ;  was  elected  mayor  of  the  dty  nntil  1848. 

;he  opemng  of  steam  navigation  between  Liverpool  and  Boston, 
Chapman  gave  the  sentiment  herewith,  at  a  public  festival  in  a 

1  in  front  of  the  Maverick  House,  in  East  Boeton,  July  22, 1840 : 
England  and  New  England :  Oceans  may  divide  them,  and  dif- 
forms  of  government  may  distinguish  them;  but  so  long  as  their 
nts  can  raise  the  steam,  they  cannot  be  kept  asunder."  And, 
tival  for  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  prini- 
ine  26th  of  the  same  year,  he  gave :  "  The  Art  of  Printing : 
t  improve  men's  minds  as  much  as  it  has  elongated  their 

ing  the  period  of  his  mayoralty,  the  £unons  dinner  was  given  in 
>f  Charles  Dickens,  the  &cetious  writer,  whose  sketches  of  char- 
n  humble  life  are  unrivalled  by  any  author  of  any  date.  It 
)d  at  the  Tremont  House,  Feb.  2,  1842,  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
an  gave  an  e£kctive  speech.  Mr.  Quinoy,  who  presided,  inquired, 
le  speech  of  George  Bancroft,  if  gentlem^  remembered  the  ezcnr- 
ide  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  his  companions,  Snodgrass  and  Win- 
Dingley  Dell,  and  the  particulars  of  that  mdancholy  ride? 
ling  that  they  did,  he  would  not  detain  them  with  a  narration 
D,  but  would  merely  read  the  pathetic  words  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
rence  to  the  horse  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of  on  that  occasion, 
like  a  dream,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  "a  hideous  dream. 
ea  of  a  man's  walking  about  all  day  with  a  dreadful  horse  that 
t  get  rid  of"  Gentlemen,  continued  Mr.  Quincy,  I  will  give 
Che  horse  that  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  get  rid  of,  and  the  Mayor 
dbody  ever  wants  to  get  rid  of.  On  this.  Mayor  Chapman,  after 
fatly  preface,  abounding  in  flashes  of  wit,  related  an  imaginary 
»w  with  Hon.  Samuel  Pickwick  and  the  by  no  means  dishon- 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  at  his  office,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
i  protection  for  the  editCM:  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  *' Indeed," 
[r.  Pickwick,  ''we  should  never  have  consented  that  he  should 
tis  strange  ooun^,  unless  some  of  us  should  have  been  secretly 
» take  care  of  him;  finr  we  have  leaniad  that  you  an  a  oonooi 


mtered  himself,  and  kayiDg  his  respeets  for  you,  sir,  and  for  this 
hlj,  he  took  his  leave.  Finding  myself  most  particnlarlj  honored  bj 
tlus  interview,  I  give  yoa  as  a  sentiment, —  The  Hon.  Samuel  Piok- 
irkk,  and  the  Pickwick  Club  and  its  editor:    '' Maj  they  never  mj 

"  Asd  wImh  ibej  next  do  ride  abitwd. 
Hay  ir«  be  there  to  see." 

No  one  among  us  was  more  ready  at  repartee,  and  numerous  are 
Ins  witticisms  to  be  found  on  record.  He  was  an  effective  politiod 
mriterfor  the  Boston  Adas.  As  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Central 
Committee,  he  drafted  a  manly  and  ingenious  set  of  resolutions,  during 
ii»  Harrison  campaign,  adopted  as  a  model  by  the  party  in  the  prin* 
cipal  States.  His  abilities  were  equal  to  any  civil  or  political  statioD, 
and  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Review  and  th6 
Christian  Examiner. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  during  the  whole  of  his  olB- 
cial  career  as  the  mayor  of  his  native  city,  to  reduce  the  city  debt,  and 
diminish  the  expenditures ;  and  he  saved  more  to  the  city,  by  a  course 
ef  rigid  economy,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  of  those  that  have 
traoeeeded  him.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Chapman  should  be  synonymoos 
with  the  conception  of  economy,  for  his  carefulness  was  as  unbounded 
as  was  the  profuseness  of  Quincy  and  Otis  before  him. 

Mayor  Chapman,  after  reviewing  the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  in 
his  second  inaugural  address,  and  proposing  plans  of  economy,  remarks: 
'^  It  would  be  pleasant  and  exciting,  I  know,  to  find  ourselves  furnished 
with  ample  means,  and  called  upon  to  embark  in  large  and  striking 
enterprises.  No  one  would  enjoy  such  a  state  of  things  more  than 
myself  But,  if  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the  true  interest  of  our  oity, 
in  its  present  condition,  the  homelier  and  less  captivating  duty  awaits 
us,  of  husbanding  resources  and  superintending  details.  It  is  remarked 
^  ty  one  of  my  most  distinguished  predecessors,  the  present  president  of 
Harvard  College,  in  his  history  of  that  institution,  that  '  those  who 
fimit  and  economize  are  never  so  acceptable  to  mankind  as  those  who 
enlarge  and  expend.'  And  he  adds,  therefore,  that  no  higher  obligation 
rests  upon  history,  than  to  do  justice  to  men  on  whom  these  unpleasant 
and  unpopular  duties  devolve.  Let  me  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
tiiere  is  for  all  of  us,  Whatever  may  be  our  station,  and  alike  in  puUio 
and  private  life,  a  higher  ground  of  reliance  than  what  other  men  may 
fUba  think  or  writoi— ^tbe-aiii]^  eonaetouwfiWBi  of  having  doner  wkil 
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efficient  member  of  the  city  schocd  committee,  and  principal  of  a  female 
school  of  elevated  character.  During  his  ministry,  he  was  a  devoted 
pastor,  a  persuasive  preacher,  of  fervid  imagination,  and  fine  classical 
attainments.  Among  his  publications  are  the  Young  Man's  Aid, 
irhich  has  been  reprinted  in  England  and  Scotland;  Sermons  on  Chris- 
tian Doctrines ;  Discourses  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  Social  and 
Domestic  Duties;  Are  you  a  Christian?  Self-examination,  reprinted 
in  Scotland ;  and  the  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  a  work  of 
sound  principles. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

JX7LT  i,  1838.     FOB  THB  MA8SACHUSBIIS  ANTX-SLAYERT  BOdSTT. 

Was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1805,  and  was  son  of 
Gapt.  Abijah  Crarrison,  who  was  a  West  India  trader,  a  good  navigator, 
and  a  poet  His  mother  was  Fanny  Lloyd,  a  lady  of  superior  intel- 
lect, whose  hair,  when  it  was  unbound,  like  that  of  Godiva,  fell  around 
her  like  a  veil.  His  &iher  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  William 
was  employed  in  the  fiaimily  of  Dea.  Essekiel  Bartlett,  and  sent  to  the 
grammar-school.  His  mother  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  from  whence  she  removed  to  Baltimore.  Dis- 
liking the  cobbler's  last,  Dea.  Bartlett  sent  him  to  a  cabinet-maker,  in 
Haverhill ;  which  was  also  so  irksome  an  employment,  that  at  last  the 
printing-office  was  esteemed  best  for  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  New- 
buryport Herald,  where,  enjoying  advantages  of  mental  culture,  ho 
became  very  happy,  and  was  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Allen,  the  editor,  until  he  was  discovered  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  active  legal  practice,  and  a  temporary  editor  of  that 
paper.  At  this  period,  William  originated  an  Apprentices'  Debating 
Society;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the  editor  at  Alabama,  he  con- 
ducted the  Herakl,  being  then  but  nineteen*  years  old.  William,  hav- 
ing completed  his  term  with  Mr.  Allen,  in^  December,  1825,  visited  his 
dear  mother  at  Baltimore,  who  shortly  after  deceased ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  established  ''  The  Free  Press,"  a  journal 
which  soon  failed,  for  want  of  patronage.  With  a  heavy  heart,  Mr. 
Garrison  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  was  employed  in  the  office  of  David 
Lee  Child,  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Journal    In  1827  he  was 
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8on,  OF  persons,  who  shaU  arrest,  bring  to  trials  aad  proeooote  to  ogi^ 
viction  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  the  editor  or  publisher  of  a  certaia 
paper  called  the  Liberator,  published  in  the  town  of  Boston  and  State 
of  Massachusetts ;  or  who  shall  arrest,  bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to 
oonviction  under  the  laws  of  tliis  State,  anj  other  person,  or  persoD0| 
who  shall  utter,  publish  or  circulate,  within  the  limits  of  this  State, 
said  paper,  called  the  Liberator,  or  an j  other  paper,  circular,  pamphlely 
letter  or  address,  of  a  seditious  character : 

''And  that  His  Excellencj  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  said  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  in  fiivor  of  anj  person,  or  persons,  who  shall  have 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  and  prosecuted  to  conviction  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  the  editor  or  publisher  of  the  Liberator;  or  who 
shall  have  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  or  prosecuted  to  convictioB 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  any  other  person,  or  persons,  who  shall 
utter,  publish  or  circulate,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  said  paper 
called  the  Liberat(Hr ;  or  any  other  paper,  circular,  pamphlet,  letter  or 
address,  of  a  seditious  character;  —  and  that  these  resolutions  be 
inserted  in  the  appropriation  act.  And  Resolved  further,  That  Hia 
Excellency  the  Governor  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  public  journals  of  this  State,  and  such  other  papers  aa  he 
may  think  proper,  and  pay  for  the  publication  thereof  out  of  ihe  oon- 
tingent  fund. 

''Approved  Dec.  26,  1831. 

«  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Governor ^ 

This  proclamation  widely  extended  the  notoriety  of  Garrison,  and 
tended  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  his  followers.  Li  1883  he 
visited  England,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Clarkson,  Wil- 
berforce,  Buxton,  Macaulay,  Mary  Howitt,  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
other  philanthropists,  many  of  whom  signed  a  protest  against  the  Amer* 
ican  Colonization  Society.  He  returned  to  New  York ;  and,  on  his 
arrival,  placards  were  posted  around  the  city,  inviting  a  public  meet- 
ing, ''  to  hurry  him  to  the  tar-kettle."  Mr.  Garrison  married  Eliza,  a 
daughter  of  George  Benson,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1834. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  George  Thompson  at  Boston,  in  September, 
1885,  a  gallows  was  erected,  one  night,  directly  opposite  the  dwelUng  (^ 
Mr..Crarrison,  with  two  ropes  suspended  there&om,  and  on  the  croas- 
bar  was  this  inscription, — ''  Jttd|^  Lynch's  Law.''    One  of  the  ropias 
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from  observBtiozL  In  a  few  minateB,  several  raffians  broke  into  ikg 
chamber,  who  seised  Mr.  Cambell  in  a  rough  mannw,  and  led  him  o«t 
to  the  view  of  the  mob,  saying,  '  This  is  not  Garrison,  but  Garrison's 
and  Thompson's  fiiend,  and  he  says  he  knows  where  Gsrrison  is,  blit 
won't  tell.'  Then  a  shout  of  exaltation  was  raised  by  the  mob,  and 
what  became  of  him  I  do  not  know;  though,  as  I  was  immediately  dis- 
covered, I  presume  he  esci^ed  without  material  injury.  On  sering 
me,  three  or  four  of  the  rioters,  uttering  a  yell,  furiously  dragged  ma 
to  the  window,  with  the  intention  of  hurling  me  from  that  height  to 
the  ground ;  but  one  of  them  relented,  and  said,  '  Don't  let  us  kill 
him  outright'  So  they  drew  me  back,  and  coiled  a  rope  about  my 
body,  probably  to  drag  me  through  the  streets.  I  bowed  to  the  mobi 
and  requesting  them  to  wait  patiently  until  I  couM  descend,  went  down 
upon  a  ladder  that  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  I  fortunately  extri- 
cated myself  finom  the  rope,  and  was  seised  by  two  or  three  of  the  lead- 
ing rioters,  powerful  and  athletic  men,  by  whom  I  was  dragged  alongi 
bareheaded  (for  my  hat  had  been  knocked  off  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the 
spot),  a  friendly  voice  in  the  crowd  shouting, '  He  shan't  be  hurt !  Be 
is  an  American ! ' —  [Aaron  Gooley,  who  protected  his  person  at  the 
moment]  This  seemed  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  some 
others,  and  they  reiterated  the  same  cry.  Blows,  however,  were  aimed 
at  my  head,  by  such  as  were  of  a  cruel  spirit;  and,  at  last,  they  sai>- 
oeeded  in  tearing  nearly  all  my  clothes  from  my  body.  Thus  was  I 
dragged  through  Wilson's  Lane  into  State-street,  in  the  rear  of  the 
City  Hall,  over  the  ground  that  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  first 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Libbbtt  and  Indbpbndencb,  in  the  memora* 
ble  massacre  of  1770 ;  and  upon  which  was  proudly  unfurled,  <xdy  a 
few  years  since,  with  joyous  acclamations,  the  beautiful  banner  pre- 
sented to  the  gallant  Poles  by  the  young  men  of  Boston.  What  a 
scandabus  and  revolting  contrast !  My  ofbnce  was  in  pleading  for 
LiBBRTT, —  liberty  for  my  enslaved  countrymen,  ^colored  though  they 
be, — liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  for  all!  And,  upon  that 
'  consecrated  spot,'  I  was  made  an  object  of  derision  and  scorn,  some 
portions  of  my  person  being  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity. 

'^  They  proceeded  with  me  in  the  direction  of  the  City  EUl,  the  cry 
being  raised,  *  To  the  Common ! '  whether  to  ^ve  me  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers,  or  to  throw  me  into  the  pond,  was  problematical.  As  we 
i^proached  the  south  door,  the  mayor  att^npted  to  protect  me  by  his 
presoioe;  but,  as  he  was  unassisted  by  any  show  of  authmity  or  foiee^ 
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*^  ^  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  was  put  into  this  cell  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, Oct.  21,  1835,  to  save  him  from  the  violence  of  a  ^^  respectable 
and  influential"  mob,  who  sought  to  destroy  him  for  preaching  the 
abominable  and  dangerous  doctrine,  that  ^^all  men  are  created  equal," 
and  that  all  oppression  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  '^  Hail,  Colum- 
bia! ''     Cheers  for  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey ! 

^^  ^  Reader,  let  this  inscription  remain  till  the  last  slave  in  this  des- 
potic land  be  loosed  from  his  fetters.' 

*^  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  after  passing  through  the  mockery 
of  an  examination,  for  form's  sake,  before  Judge  Whitman,  I  was 
released  from  prison ;  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  city 
authorities^  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  leave  the  city  for  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  whose  situa- 
tion was  such  as  to  awaken  the  strongest  solicitude  for  her  life.'' 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  1840,  attended  the  World's  Convention,  in  Lon- 
don, as  an  agent  of  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  which  held  its 
first  gathering  at  Boston,  in  the  M^lodeon,  March,  1848. 

We  doubt  not  the  sincere  devotion  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  his 
favorite  cause  of  immediate  emancipation  ;  but  his  published  pamph- 
lets and  newspaper  articles  abound  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweeping 
censure,  and  rash,  injurious  judgment,  tending  to  defeat  the  grand 
purpose  of  the  contest.  The  endeavor  to  extend  liberty  forthwith  to 
the  slave,  by  the  fierce,  bitter,  and  exasperating  spirit  of  fimaticism,  has « 
more  firnily  bound  the  chains  of  servitude  than  when  abolition  soci- 
eties were  founded.  They  partake  largely  of  the  prevailing  ultraisms 
of  the  land.  We  doubt  not  Grarrison's  strength  of  principle  in  sympa- 
thy for  the  oppressed.  Lideed,  we  hope  the  Liberty  Bell  will  resound 
over  the  whole  compass  of  this  mighty  republic,  until  the  lash  of  every 
overseer  is  thrown  away ;  but  the  system  of  affiliated  Societies,  held 
together  by  passionate  eloquence,  is  to  be  deplored,  and  their  intoler- 
ant spirit  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  great  work  of  reform  in  the  land.* 
*•  Let  the  Union  be  dissolved,"  said  orator  Douglas,  at  Syracuse;  *'I 
wish  to  see  it  dissolve.  I  welcome  the  bolt,  be  it  from  heaven  or  hell, 
that  shall  shiver  it  to  pieces!"  The  twenty  years'  excitement  for 
immediate  emancipation  is  defeated,  and  the  impressive  theme  on  the 
mind  of  every  philanthropist  must  be  how  to  soften  the  hard  fate  of 
the  enslaved,  and  what  is  the  wisest  plan  of  device  for  effacing  the 
curse  from  our  country.     We  admire  the  intense  devotion  of  Garrison 
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stroDger,  repablicanism,  in  this  age,  would  be  in  danger  of  dissolaliiim. 
The  minority  of  the  convention  had  a  large,  if  not  a  principal  share,  in 
the  compromise  it  effected.  The  spirit  of  independence  animated  their 
souls.  It  raised  them  above  personal  considerations.  It  led  them  to 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  their  country  the  reward  of  long  and  success- 
ful toil  for  its  welfiire.  K  few  in  number,  greater  their  praise.  The 
cause  of  opposition  was  to  them  the  cause  of  trutL  They  fearlessly 
maintained  it; 

"  And,  ibr  the  testimoiij  of  tmth,  haye  borne 
Universal  reproach,  —  fkr  worse  to  bear 
Than  Tiolenoe;  for  this  was  aU  their  care. 
To  stand  approred  in  sight  of  God, 
Though  worlds  Judged  them  peryerse." 

Ivors  James  Austin,  son  of  Hon.  James  T.  Austm,  was  bom  at 
Boston,  and  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1822;  pursued  his  edu- 
cation at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  in  West  Point,  where 
he  graduated  in  1828 ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  the  Law  Schod 
oF  Harvard  College,  where  he  received  an  honorary  degree  in  1881 ;  in 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  pursued  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  his  fisither,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  has  been  the  commander  oi 
the  Rifle  Rangers,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Boston  regiment,  and  its 
judge-advocate.  He  was  of  the  school  committee  in  1886  and  1887. 
His  elaborate  report,  as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  on  the  reorgan-  4 
ization  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  is  a  highly  valuable  document 
In  1838  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature.  He 
became  a  counsellor-at-law ;  and  married  Elizabeth  Turner  Amory, 
Oct.  9, 1846.  Mr.  Austin  possesses  an  unusual  share  of  legal  knowl- 
edge, and  is  remarkable  for  soundness  of  judgment.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Law  Reporter ;  and  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Mississippi  doctrine  of  repudiation,  in  that  journal,  was 
so  highly  esteemed,  that  it  was  printed  in  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and 
this  State,  in  a  separate  form.*  He  furnished  a  valuable  article  for 
Willis'  American  Monthly  Magazine,  on  the  fecilities  for  vice  and 
intemperance  in  the  Tremont  Theatre ;  and  has  contributed,  also,  to 
the  North  American  Review  and  the  Biblical  Journal.  His  article  on 
the  nature  and  claims  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  of 
great  national  spirit 
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*eb.  28,  1832.  His  best  effort  is,  La&jette,  a  Poem, —  dedi- 
)  the  young  men  of  Boston,  1834,  in  twentj-eight  pages. 
3  a  Masonic  Oration  at  Waltham,  in  1821,  and  an  oration  at 
3ld,  July  4, 1812 ;  beside  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Power  should  ever  devote  his  intervab  of  leisure  to  national 
re.  The  poet  who  wrote  the  elegant  effusion  before  us  should 
3Strain  the  inspiration  of  his  Muse.  Ilcre  is  a  fine  conception 
liberty  Tree  destroyed  by  the  British  soldiers  during  the  siege 
m,  in  1775,  which  flourished  two  centuries  ago.  We  select 
Lafayette,  a  Poem : " 


<i 


There  stood,  in  its  unletding  freea, 

A  monarch  of  the  forest-scene  ; 

Aloft,  ftbroAd  its  branches  sprwd,  tt- 

'Mong  its  deep  foliage  zephyrs  played, — 

And  lair  its  form,  and  deep  its  shade; 

Princes  and  peasants,  too,  't  is  said. 

Sought  its  protection  when  the  sun 

Half  his  bright,  burning  course  had  nm. 

And  owned  their  deep  deTOtion  due 

Where  thoughts  are  free  and  hands  are  tnie. 

Fair,  too,  the  verdant  spot  where  stood 

That  towering  monarch  of  the  wood. 

And  sweet  the  flowers,  of  mingled  hues. 

That  clustered  there,  in  hearen's  own  dews. 

That  flourished  'neath  that  holy  tree 

To  throw  their  perfume  on  the  air. 

In  elemental  liberty. 

As  things  of  light,  buoyant  and  free. 

Mid  kindred  spirits  bright  and  &ir. 
•  •  •  *  « 

The  warrior  hears  the  clash  of  arms. 

The  shock  of  battle,  loudly  rise. 
And  courtly  rays  and  beauty's  charms 

Fade  like  a  vapor  in  the  skieo. 
Fair  Freedom  now  has  power  alone 

To  lead  his  heart  and  guide  his  hand. 
For  pomp  and  honors  near  a  throne. 

He  seeks  a  home  in  foreign  land. 
The  cry  is.  Up  !  wake  !  freemen,  wake  ! 

Oppression  shrinks,  and  man  is  free  ; 
The  bolts  and  bars  of  tyrants  break, 

When  touched  by  heavenly  Liberty. 
In  the  fiur-distant  west  is  seen. 

Where  beauty  the  horizon  streaks, 
A  lovely  garden,  fresh  and  green,  — 

*Tis  the  new  home  the  warrior  seeks. 
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)e  induded  a  strong  Io¥8  of  the  marvelloiiB,  and  a  disposition  to  make 
DO  much  of  small  things.  As  Hamlet  would  say,  he  almost  tears  a 
Mission  to  tatters,  in  his  anxiety  to  bear  upon  a  single  point  This  is 
k  great  element  of  rhetoiioal  power ;  bat  we  doubt  whether  it  be  in 
;ood  taste  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  the  object  is  to  oonyince,  and 
lot  to  carry  by  storm." 

When  Mr.  Choate  pronounced  the  eulogy  on  the  beloved  Harrison, 
lis  eye  kindling  with  excitement,  his  countenance  overshadowed  with 
;rief,  and,  in  his  deep-toned,  musical  voice,  enlarged  on  the  history  and 
he  virtues  of  the  departed,  in  language  breathing  the  very  essence  of 
kquence,  it  was  a  scene  as  overpowering  as  the  oratory  of  Greece  and 
lome.  '*  In  looking  over  the  hist(»ry  of  his  life,"  said  Mr.  Choate, 
'  more  carefully,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  of  his  character, 
',  venture  to  think,  that  while  through  his  life  he  displayed  the  requi- 
ite  capacity  for  the  formation  and  administration  of  laws,  or  whatever 
ublic  duty  was  required  of  him,  it  was  the  warm,  pure  and  great 
leart  that  attracted  and  retained  for  him  the  love  of  his  countrymen. 
le  should  be  remembered,  and  we  will  speak  of  him  to  our  children, 
8  the  Good  President.  Homely  as  that  epithet  may  appear,  how 
auch  more  has  it  of  real  significance  than  the  imperial  title  '  great,'  so 
ften  given  to  men  who  have  waded  through  blood  to  thrones !  I 
leed  give  but  two  anecdotes,  to  illustrate  this  trait  in  his  disposition. 
le  pardoned  the  negro  who  sought  his  life ;  and  rescued  him,  by  his 
wn  solicitation,  when  fiustened  to  the  stake  for  military  punishment 
lie  recovered  heavy  damages,  by  a  verdict,  in  a  case  for  slander,  and 
ben  divided  the  money  received  among  the  children  of  the  slanderers, 
nd  the  orphan  children  of  some  of  his  old  soldiers.  Although  he  was 
lospitable  beyond  the  usual  hospitality  of  the  west,  it  was  always  the 
emnant  of  the  armies  of  Harmar  and  St  Clair  that  found  the  warmest 
relcome  at  his  ever  ready  board.  When  the  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed 
im ;  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him,  because  he  deliv- 
red  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fiitherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
6lp  him.  Consider,  then,  that  combined  benevolence  and  integrity, 
rorthy  the  accounts  of  Grecian  and  Roman  &me,  to  which  he  was  not 
shamed  to  turn  his  attention  backwards,  —  behold  him  tried  by  the 
dmptation  of  an  office  from  which  he  might  have  amassed  a  princely 
xtune,  and,  with  the  conscientious  honor  of  a  Washington,  retiring 
rom  it  poor, — and  you  will  feel  and  see,  in  a  moment,  what  it  was  that 
npelled  towards  him  the  love  of  a  people.    The  country  had  long  been 
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may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men;  "  thos  providing  that 
the  three  great  departments  shall  be  entirely  independent  of  each 
other ;  and  he  remcml^ered  a  story  of  a  person  who  said  that  he  could 
read  Paradise  Lost  without  affecting  him  at  all,  but  that  there  was  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  Newton's  Optics  which  made  his  flesh  creep  and 
his  hair  stand  on  end.  I  confess,  said  Mr.  Choate,  that  I  never 
read  that  article  of  the  constitution  without  feeling  the  same, — *^  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men." 

Mr.  Choate  delivered  an  oration  at  New  York,  Dec.  22,  1843, 
before  the  New  England  Society,  in  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  Pilgrims, 
their  character  and  acts,  as  constituting  one  of  the  heroic  periods  of 
history.  He  attributed  much  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Puritans 
to  the  residence  of  a  thousand  leading  men  of  their  number  at  Geneva 
for  five  years,  whither  they  were  driven  by  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary. 
There  they  found  a  republic.  He  described  the  valley  in  which  Geneva 
18  situated, —  its  placid  lake,  the  lofty  mountains  which  stand  around  it; 
he  expatiated  upon  its  laws,  its  quiet,  its  independence,  its  learning,  its 
religion;  and  finished  the  description  with  the  exclamation,  *' There 
they  found  a  commonwealth  without  a  king,  and  a  church  without  a 
bishop/'  which  received  such  a  burst  of  emotion,  long  and  loud,  as 
never  before  resounded  in  the  Tabernacle.  Mr.  Choate  attends  the 
Essex-street  Congregational  church,  at  Boston ;  and  this  bold  sectarian 
illusion  so  sensibly  affected  those  of  the  Episcopal  order,  that  it  forth- 
with prompted  remarks  from  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  at  the  public 
dinner  of  the  occasion  on  that  day,  which  elicited  a  warm  controversy, 
that  continued  for  a  twelvemonth. 

In  this  connection,  we  introduce  the  highly  felicitous  allusion  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  the  Mayflower,  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Pilgrim  Society,  apropos  to  a  miniature  model  of  that  vessel  which  was 
im  the  table.  *'  There  was,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  ^'iu  ancient  times,  a 
ihip  which  carried  Jason  on  his  voyage  for  the  acquisition  of  the  golden 
Seece ;  there  was  a  ship  at  the  battle  of  Actium  which  made  Augustus 
Caesar  master  of  the  world ;  there  have  been  famous  ships  which  bore 
to  victory  a  Drake,  a  Howe,  a  Nelson ;  there  are  ships  which  have 
:»rried  our  own  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Stewart,  in  triumph.  But  what 
wre  they  all,  as  to  their  chances  of  remembrance  among  men,  to  the 
little  bark  Mayflower]  That  Mayflower  was  and  is  a  flower  of  per- 
petual blossom.  It  can  stand  the  sultry  blasts  of  summer,  resist  the 
Eurioos  tempests  of  autumn,  and  remain  untouched  by  the  gales  and 
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steed  checked  into  noble  action,  or  a  river  nusing  to  bunt  oyer  its  bar- 
riers, with  his  mind  elevated  and  excited  by  opposition,  he  discourses  to 
the  jury  logic,  eloquence  and  poetry,  in  tones  that  linger  in  the  mem- 
ory like  the  parting  sonnd  of  a  cathedral  bell,  or  the  dying  note  of  an 
organ.  His  voice  is  deep,  musical,  sad.  Thrilling  it  can  be  as  a  fife, 
Imt  it  has  often  a  plaintive  cadence,  as  though  his  soul  moomed,  amid 
the  loud  and  angiy  tomnlts  of  the  fonun,  for  the  quiet  grove  of  the 
academy,  or  in  these  evil  times  sighed  at  the  thought  of  those  charms 
and  virtues  which  we  dare  conceive  in  boyhood,  and  pursue  as  men, 
Ifae  unreached  paradise  of  our  despair." 

The  mind  of  Choate  is  as  rapid  as  consists  With  sanity.  In  the 
attempt  to  keep  pace  with  him,  reporters,  as  already  intimated,  throw 
down  their  pencils  in  despair.  His  own  pen  traces,  in  the  same  vain 
attempt,  one  long,  waving,  illegible  line,  scarcely  to  be  read  by  himself, 
and  defying  the  scrutiny  of  otfiers.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that,  if 
the  magnetic  telegraph  were  aflixed  to  his  lips,  the  words  would  leap 
on  the  wires.  His  style  is  the  poetry  of  prose,  with  here  and  there  an 
expression,  which,  to  use  the  questionable  expression  of  Burke,  rises 
from  poetry  into  eloquence,  some  thoughts  which  entrance,  some  idea 
which  bums.  Such  is  that  inimitable  comparison,  when  speaking  of 
the  principles  of  Heniy  Clay.  He  said  they  rise  like  the  peaks  of 
a  lofty  mountain-range,  from  the  table-land  of  all  illustrious  life.  Such 
is  that  sentiment,  worthy  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  greatest  orator  of  Amer- 
ica, when,  in  the  very  words  which  we  may  suppose  the  forest-bom 
I>emosthenes  would  have  used,  he  said,  |' What !  banish  the  Bible  from 
schools !  Never,  while  there  is  a  piece  of  Plymouth  Bock  left  large 
enough  to  make  a  gun-flint  of! "  The  autograph  of  Mr.  Choate,  says 
one,  somewhat  resembles  the  map  of  Ohio,  and  looks  like  a  piece  of 
crayon  sketching  done  in  the  dark,  with  a  three-pronged  fork.  Hia 
hand-writing  cannot  be  deciphered  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes and  a  quadrant 

Mr.  Choate  is  a  decided  advocate  for  the  union  of  the  States.  At. 
the  Union  meeting  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Nov.  26,  1850,  when  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  presided,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  sustain  the  Federal  Union,  uphold  its  constitution,  and 
enforce  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  occasioned  by  the  sensation 
arising  from  the  recent  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Mr.  Choate  delivered  a 
noble  speech,  in  which  he  said,  after  a  train  of  argument:  ''I  submit, 
thai  the  t^o  great  political  garties  of  the  north  are  called  upion,  by 
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ercr;  conudcration  of  patriotism  and  dat;,  t 
from  their  respectJvo  issues.  I  go  for  no  an 
for  the  forming  of  no  now  party.  But  I  at 
that  those  vhich  now  exist,  preserving  thei 
general  i»-iQcipleB  and  aims, —  if  so  it  mast 
coalesce.  Neither  can  act  in  tl'.iB  bchnlf  efS; 
coDCeit  is  indispensable,  and  they  owe  it  t 
the  eminent  men  of  both  these  great  ot^ 
adjustment  ?  Arc  they  not  both,  primarily 
not  one  of  their  most  important  and  beauti 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  onr  count 
onght  to  help,  to  hold  the  extreme  north  t 
tie  stronger  almost  than  that  of  mere  patriotii 
of  friendship,  common  opinions  on  the  grea 
Ton  are  a  Democrat ;  and  have  you  not,  fc 
united  with  the  universal  Democratic  party 
presidents?  Has  it  not  been  your  function 
the  last  half-contury,  to  rally  with  the  south 
enl  administrstioo  ?  Has  it  not  ever  been 
ptrty,  that  yon  arc  in  aa  intense,  and  < 
national  and  unionist  in  your  spirit  and  polil 
origin  in  the  assertion  of  Btatc  rights ;  thi 
a  thousand  ways,  to  the  extension  of  our  tc 
mont  of  our  martial  fame,  and  that  you  fi 
fiald  or  deck  it  waves?  And  will  yon,  fbi 
victory  in  a  State,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
ooed,  and  give  a  direction  to  your  tactics,  w 
mch  companionship,  and  unfit  you  for  si 
oomel 

"Ton  are  a  Whig.  I  give  my  hand  on  t 
national,  too?  Do  you  not  find  your  &stGS 
you  not  need  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  of  Nor 
of  Kentucky,  to  defend  you  from  the  rednni 
and  pauper  labor,  of  Europe  ?  Did  you  no! 
tempt  of  sectional  issues  and  sectional  noisei 
firm  and  good  Old  Mam,  from  his  plantati 
the  honors,  in  the  place  of  Washington  1  • 
both  these  parties  —  the  northern  sod  the 
—  to  suspend  for  ft  qiace  the  k^timateobjec 


h  qpBoOi  laying  ^^^  aside,  and  reeolTiiig  tliMDBelveBiiltD  our  i&dividttil 
lapacitiea,  we  have  thooj^t  and  &lt  (m  nothing  bat  darery.  Theaa 
ouroimiBtaiioes  exist  no  longer.  And  shall  we  not  instantly  rerite  the 
old  creeds,  renew  the  old  ties,  and,  by  a  manly  and  hoAoiable  oonoert^ 
i«K>lye  to  spare  America  that  last  calamity,  the  flxrmaticm  of  partiii 
aaoording  to  geographical  lines?*' 
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JtlLT  4,  1841.    lOft  1!QB  CSTt  AUTUOKLtlB. 

''  OuK  &thers  conducted  the  BeTolati(m  agsinst  the  king's  go?eni* 
meat,  and  not  against  the  institations  of  the  conntiy,"  remarks  <Mt 
oiator,  in  this  performance.  ''  They  tore  up  no  andent  landmarks)'* 
oontinaes  he,  "  except  those  which  denoted  the  state  of  colonial  bond- 
1^.  They  proceeded  with  the  machinery  of  society  as  fliey  fiaiind 
it  The  provincial  and  continental  aathorities  displaced  those  of  the 
(Bown,  and  went  on  to  arm  the  coontry  for  civil  war,  without  looeeomg 
tihe  bonds  which  held  society  together.  Without  resorting  to  the  fiotiOfe 
under  which  Charles  I.  made  war  upoa  the  king  in  the  king's  name, 
tliey  took  up  arms  for  an  independent  government  of  their  own^  aaA 
not  to  eradicate  the  spirit  or  institations  of  that  dvilimtion  whidi  tinj 
had  derived  from  home.  When,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independende^ 
they  set  forth  the  whole  substance  of  the  controversy,  and  the  objeetti 
ai  which  they  aimed,  moving  on  some  of  the  most  solid  {ffindples  of 
tlie  British  constitution,  as  well  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  tkey 
clearly  demonstrated  that  their  design  was  to  *  institate  new  goveria- 
ment^'  but  not  to  g6  beyond  what  the  abolition  of  the  eld  ferM 
rsfoired* 

"ItwiUbe  asked,  What  is  the  importofthis  to  the  ptfesenttimol 
Not  to  i^ve  it  any  practical  bearing  upon  any  modem  iobjeot,  I  canMH 
but  think  that  d^  forbearance  —  whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  a  wise 
finnscast^  or  the  happy  tendency  of  the  national  temper,  or  the  result  el 
dronmstances  —  was  most  f<nrtanate  for  the  eountfy.  I  cannot  \M 
think  that  we  owe  to  it,  ae  much  as  to  the  tudi^  aoddents  of  our  posi^ 
tips,  and  our  vast  physical  resowrceSy  what  the  country  has  beooaieb 
OsfftsinMd  BMnifiMt  itia^thakwtoire  l»  it  Ae  fael|  th*  whsft  1h* 
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Mr.  Curtis  has  prepared  more  worb,  for  the  practical  use  of  At 
puUic,  as  author  and  editor,  than  any  one  of  his  generation  at  tib 
Suffolk  bar ;  and  has  indicated,  by  Us  intense  devotion  to  the  legal 
pn^ession,  that  he  loves  the  pursuit  It  was  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Story,  regarding  his  treatise  on  the  Bights  and  Duties  of  Merchant 
Seamen,  that  it  is  written  with  great  ability,  accuracy  and  learning,  and 
is  by  fiur  the  most  valuable  work  on  that  subject  now  in  existence.  The 
digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Common  Law  and  Admiraltyi 
two  volumes  of  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Curtis,  is  a  monument  of 
patient  industry.  He  prepared,  also,  a  digest  of  cases  in  the  American 
and  English  Courts  of  Admiralty.  His  American  Conveyancer,  being 
divested  of  the  general  technicalities  of  the  law,  is  of  great  utility  to 
business  men.  Hjs  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  useful  inventiona 
in  this  country,  and  the  remedies  for  infringement,  is  invaluable  to  tba 
profession  and  the  proprietors  of  all  useflil  inventions.  The  Equitj 
Precedents,  supplementary  to  the  treatise  of  Justice  St(»ry,  ever  aids 
the  law  student.  His  tract  on  the  true  issue  of  thequestion  relating  to 
the  demolition  of  the  convent  at  Charlestown,  entitled  The  Bights  of 
Conscience  and  Property,  is  written  with  eloquence  and  power.  The 
most  interesting  production  of  Mr.  Curtis,  to  the  lovers  of  literature  in 
all  professions,  aiKl  to  the  general  reader,  is  the  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Copyright  in  Books,  Dramatic  and  Musical  Compositions,  Letters  and 
other  Manuscripts,  Engravings  and  Sculpture,  as  administered  ia 
England  and  America,  with  some  notices  of  the  History  ci  Literary 
Property.  We  know  not  how  more  suitably  to  revive  an  interest  in 
this  work,  than  to  cite  the  opinion  of  the  North  American  BevieWy 
and  to  advise  the  printing  of  a  new  edition,  as  it  is  unknown  to  our. 
public  libraries :  *^  The  author  has  avoided  the  dry  and  merely  todbr 
nical  manner  which  writers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  law  seem  to 
consider  a  matter  of  professional  etiquette  to  adopt  Apart  Scorn  the 
interest  which  every  man  of  letters  may  be  supposed  to  feel  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  copyright,  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Curtis'  work  ample  scope  for 
literary  taste.  Many  curious  and  valuable  details  of  literary  history 
are  introduced,  and  the  notes  are  enriched  with  copious  illustrationai 
drawn  from  biographies,  critioisms  and  judicial  decisions,  embodied  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  collected  nowhere  else." 

Ia  the  winter  of  1849  Mr.  Curtis  commenced  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  closed  Feb.  7, 1850.    The  last  of  the  lec- 
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«le,  of  wbidi  he  was  ehoemi  preBident  in  that  year,  and  until  1889. 
He  was  the  Secretarj  of  the  MaaaachuaettB  Board  of  Education,  from 
its  establishment,  June  29, 1837,  until  1848;  and  was  successor  to 
John  Quiucy  Adams,  as  member  of  Congress  finr  Norfolk,  fix)m  that 
period.  He  displayed  the  same  persevering  energy  in  political  life  thai 
rendered  him  so  eminent  in  education  reform,  and  was  elected  for  Nor- 
folk to  the  next  term. 

Horace  Mann  has  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  originators  of 
philanthropic  enterprises  in  New  England.  When  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  was  the  principal  advocate  and  projector  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1831,  and  wrote  all  its  earlier 
reports.  He  was  an  energetic  workman  in  the  temperance  reformation, 
and  was  president  of  the  Suffolk  County  Temperance  Society ;  and,  in 
1834,  published  remarks  on  the  comparative  profits  of  grocers  and 
retailers,  as  derived  from  temperate  and  intemperate  customers.  Mr. 
liann  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  State  Legislature  who  made 
a  speech  in  &vor  of  the  railroad  enterprise.  He  was  active  in  effecting 
the  law  abolishing  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets.  One  of  our  periodicals 
said  of  him :  '^  There  is  not  a  town  or  a  school-district  in  Massachu- 
setts in  which  his  influence  has  not  been  folt ;  there  is  not  one  which 
has  not  largely  profited  by  the  spirit  which  he  has  excited,  and  by  the 
improvements  which  he  has  introduced.  Many  new  school-houses  have 
been  erected,  and  old  ones  much  improved ;  appropriations  of  money  to 
the  purposes  of  education  have  greatly  increased ;  seminaries  for  teach- 
ers have  been  established."  Indeed,  Mr.  Mann  originated  the  Normal 
Schools,  patronized  by  the  Legislature,  in  1838.  Improved  systems  of 
instruction  and  discipline  have  been  introduced ;  the  number  of  scholars 
is  multiplied,  and  they  are  far  more  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
school ;  —  and,  finally,  an  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused, 
which  promises  still  more  brilliant  results.  All  this  has  been  effected 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  individuals,  and  especially  by  the  liberality 
of  the  late  Hon.  Edmund  D wight,  of  Boston,  who  supplied  large 
funds  for  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Mann  traversed  towns,  cities  and  vil- 
lages, lecturing  with  his  best  energies, —  urged  the  special  regard  of 
the  Legislature, —  wrote  letters,  essays,  circulars  and  reports,  infusing 
his  own  enthusiasm  into  every  active  mind  within  his  grasp.  More- 
over, he  visited,  in  1842,  the  principal  cities  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  returning  by  the  way  of  France,  urging 
forward  the  moral  reform.     Gov.  Everett,  in  remarking  on  the  benefit 
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of  tdiialion  in  its  braadest  atnae,  stftpoh 
ybna  «iB  pujmt,  on  turning  toimda  him, 
upon  ha  inqtortmoe;  Int  diere  Btathepe: 
diis  animpaed  gp^pA,  Qonoe  Haiia — vh 
onr  agiin,  Aat  edncalioa  is  the  p'Oftt  inte 
amnmni^."  "Bui  Edinbo^  Beriew  nj» 
•'  nis  T^Jnioe  is,  indeed,  ft  noble  nxxiument  < 
if  AmnicK  vac  sunk  benwlli  the  mres,  vo 
are  oo  reoord  of  an  ideal  eaaunonvealdL" 

We  Kgatd  the  fimr  jeats'  administratia 
noblest  eis  in  the  annals  ot  the  <^  Bay  Stai 
Ibnoock,  it  having  been  the  period  of  {bondi 
nlar  Echoed  edncadon,  and  the  cwnpletioa  ol 
road.  Shortly  after  the  estaUiahment  of  tl 
tioD,  which  owes  its  oti^  to  his  indomitable 
forthcoming  sentinicnt,  in  a  qteech  at  Faoei 
''  Talk  (^  public  boildings,  sir !  Let  the  pi 
•lown. —  and,  iboogfa  we  [ule  onr  hiU-b^  w 
the  time-def jing  aolidity  of  Egyptian  Theb< 
fulness  of  Cotindi  or  Athonnj  they  will  hot 
roents  at  our  shame ! "  "  Edacataon !  — Wl 
perfi»m  the  highest  social  daty  j  if  we  qui 
—  (bomanly  ^leaking,  tea  time  or  tor  etenii 

'  I  kiMnr  not  wbera  is  Hat  Pro 
Tte  eu  in  li^  Trinme.'  " 

It  may  trnly  be  said  of  Ht^ace  Mann, 
fuuniler  of  the  new  system  of  public  school  ea 
uhich  is  the  glory  of  New  England.  Oar  i 
ancient  latherWd  for  counsel  and  plans  of  i 
^ruiding  Star  of  all  Eiir<^,  and  fbreign  king 
the  school  system  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Tl 
State  productiona  was  so  r^id,  that  they  an 
firat  annual  reports  on  education,  written  b, 
in  <leiii:i:iil,  and  sliould  be  published  jn  a  pern 
'>f  ihe. State,  and  ^ren  toevery  member  of  as 
^ti'lioul-tcacliGr.  He  has  published  Lectures 
atne.  lie  was  cditw  of  the  Common  Scho 
lidhuicnt  in  1838,  and  of  the  Bevised  Statal 
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MB  of  the  original  oommittee  that  reported  in  &vor  of  codifying  ihe 
(liitote  law,  and  -was  on  the  oommittee  of  revision,  the  last-named  of 
iribich  was  in  connection  with  Judge  Metcalf. 

In  remarking  on  the  public  indi&rence  towards  education,  Mr.  Mann 
■id,  in  a  public  lecture:  ''  In  our  own  times,  in  such  low  estimation  is 
Us  highest  of  all  causes  held,  that  in  these  days  of  conventions  for  all 
iliier  objects  of  public  interest, — when  men  go  hundreds  of  miles  to 
ittend  railroad  conventions,  and  cotton  conventions,  and  tobacco  con- 
rentions,  and  when  the  delegates  of  political  conventions  are  sometanies 
xmnted  as  Xerxes  counted  his  army,  by  acres  and  square  miles, — yet 
udh  has  often  been  the  depressive  effect  upon  the  public  of  announcing 
I  common-school  convention  and  a  lecture  on  education,  that  I  have 
i;iiessed,  in  my  own  mind,  whether,  in  regard  to  two  or  three  counties, 
It  least,  in  our  own  State,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  alter  the  law  for 
}iielling  riots  and  mobs ;  and,  instead  of  summoning  sherifi,  and  armed 
nagistrates,  and  the  posse  comiiatuSj  for  their  dispersion,  to  put  them 
»  flight  by  making  proclamation  of  a  discourse  on  common  schools." 

Horace  Mann,  in  exhibiting  the  vast  disparity  between  the  remuner* 
ition  extended  to  our  school-teachers  and  those  who  minister  to  our 
imusements  and  vitiate  our  morals,  thus  eloquently  pleads  :  '^  Strolling 
ninstrels,  catching  the  eye  with  grotesque  dresses  and  shouting  unin- 
telligible words,  are  feasted,  fetedj  and  garlanded ;  and,  when  a  Euro- 
)ean  dancer,  nurtured  at  the  foul  breast  of  theatrical  corruption,  visits 
>ar  land,  the  days  of  idolatry  seem  to  have  returned, —  wealth  flows, 
lie  incense  of  praise  rises,  enthusiasm  rages  like  the  mad  Bacchantes. 
[t  is  said  that  Celeste  received  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  this  country,  in 
me  year,  for  the  combined  exhibition  of  skill  and  person ;  and  that 
levotee  to  Venus,  Fanny  Ellsler,  in  1841,  was  paid  the  enormous  sum 
yf  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  three  months,  for  the  same  meritorious 
X)nsideration,  or  value  received.  In  both  these  cases,  a  fiur  proporti<«i 
wss  contributed  in  the  metropolis  of  our  own  State.  At  the  rate  of 
xmipensation  at  which  a  majority  of  the  female  teachers  in  Massachu- 
letts  have  been  rewarded  for  their  exhausting  toils,  it  would  require 
ncnre  than  twenty  years'  continued  labor  to  equal  the  receipts  of  Fanny 
EUlsler  for  a  single  night !  Thus,  in  our  most  populous  places,  and 
imongst  people  who  profess  to  lead  society,  stands  the  relative  suprem- 
icy  of  sense  and  soul,  of  heels  and  head.  And  I  blush  while  I  reflect 
:hat,  amongst  all  the  daughters  of  New  England  who  witnessed  the  unre- 
served displays  of  these  Cyprian  women,  there  was  not  one  to  be  found 
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ift  wbose  yeins  flowed  ibe  chaste  bkod  aS  the  Pnritaa  modieTa,  proapt- 
hig  her  to  ^proach  these  female  sans  cuhUes  backwards,  and  perfbn 
for  them  the  same  friendlj  service  which,  on  a  like  neoessitjr,  the  son 
of  Noah  perfonned  for  him.  And,  although  I  would  not  sileDoe  me 
note  in  the  burst  of  admiration  with  which  our  young  m^whoiiMiii 
to  be  the  leaders  of  feshion,  respond  to  the  charms  of  female  beMtf, 
i^plit J  or  grace,  yet  I  do  desire  that,  in  paying  their  homage,  th^ 
should  distinguish  between  the  Venus  Celestial  and  the  Yenns  Lrfer- 
nal!" 

Tbe  controversy  of  Horace  Mami,  running  along  three  huadnd 
pages,  in  the  contest  for  reform,  with  thirty-one  Boston  sehool-teacli- 
^s,  adds  to  the  lustre  of  his  escutcheon ;  and  the  cit^^  teachers  mi^ 
as  well  have  attempted,  with  their  own  right  hands,  to  stem  the  fate 
of  Niagara's  dashing  waters,  or  to  dam  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  to 
restrain  the  progress  of  the  reform  in  school  education.  His  shsp 
severity  towards  the  teachers  exceeded  the  tingling  sting  inflW*^  trj 
them  on  culpable  pupils,  which  mode  he  warmly  deprecates.  It  m 
said  by  the  thirty-one,  remarks  Mr.  Mann,  that  the  Hon.  Jonatbn 
Chapman,  '^justly  celebrated  for  his  almost  intuitive  peroeptioDs  of  die 
public  welfare,"  after  two  years'  official  observaticm,  commended  tbe 
schools,  in  his  inaugural  address,  in  1842.  Yes ;  and,  in  the  moodi 
following,  the  same  gentleman, —  and,  as  I  suppose,  with  the  sune 
"intuitive  perceptions," — being  then  and  there  chairman  of  die 
school-committee,  prepared  the  report,  which  was  accepted, —  a  repKi 
which  bemoans  the  teachers'  scanty  resources  of  general  knowledge,  br 
whose  feeble  rills  the  parched  souls  of  the  children  were  so  seldom 
refreshed ;  —  a  report  by  which  it  appears  that  grammar  was  taughtas 
though  it  had  no  relation  to  language,  and  geography  as  though  it  faij 
little  to  do  with  earth.  Not  having,  as  it  was  affirmed,  seen  their 
schools,  my  prurient  imagination  contented  itself  with  the  simile  of 
"  hybemating  animals." 

Our  American  Junius,  in  the  tenacity  of  his  seal,  pours  out  strsins 
of  caustic  effective  reproof,  unequalled  by  any  living  man  in  the  midst 
of  us,  excepting  only  the  vigorous  *'  Sigma,"  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, whose  pointed  shafts,  like  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  never  fiil 
of  effect.  In  a  tirade  of  biting  sarcasm,  levelled  at  one  victim  is 
especial  of  his  wrath,  he  says  :  "  Did  I  believe  that  invisible  spirits 
were  appointed  to  watch  over  children  and  to  rescue  them  from  harm, 
and  were  the  edifice  to  be  burned  down," — it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
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Fvne  25, 1844,  bat  four  montihfl  preTioin  to  the  date  of  tbe  "  Bq>l7," 
^— ^  wliore  9110I1  a  teaidMr  goes  dafly  to  hah  and  dogmatiae,  I  ahonld 
Wnk  that  aome  beneficent  angel  had  affiled  the  toreh,  to  scatter  the 
papib  beTcmd  the  reach  of  hia  demoraliiing  gOTcrnment  Aa  to 
Mm  man,  untfl  his  nature  changes,  or  my  natnre  changes,  we  must 
Mutinne  to  dwell  on  oppoeHe  rides  of  the  moral  nniyerse.''  An 
aelipse  of  the  moon  cecorring  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Boston 
Foet  perpetrated  the  following  witticism,  nnder  date  Not.  27 :  ^*  We 
ipcmder  if  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on  Sonday  night,  appeared  the 
aame  to  Horace  Mann  and  Bamnm  Field,  they  bmng  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  moral  miiTerse  at  the  same  time.''  Doubtless,  this  serere  allu- 
aion  to  the  traly  estimable  Mr.  I5eld,  who  has  recently  exchanged  worlds, 
where  no  burning  anger  erer  scathes  the  soul,  written  in  a  moment  of 
napalsiye  fire,  has  often  been  a  scarce  of  regret  to  Mr.  Mann,  which 
h&  woald  gladly,  if  possible,  eflhce. 

Horace  Mann  is  fiimoos  for  firm  and  deroted  perseyerance.  Here  is 
liie  secret  of  his  success.  In  his  person  he  is  tall,  yery  erect,  and 
remarkably  slender,  with  silyery  gray  hair,  animated  and  expressiye 
fhatures,  light  complexion,  and  rapid  pace.  As  an  orator,  his  smooth, 
§owing  style,  musical  yoice  and  graceful  manner,  with  fertility,  ampli- 
tade  and  energy  of  diction,  often  adorned  with  a  graceful,  rushing  elo- 
i|aence,  that  can  be  measured  only  by  the  celerity  of  his  moyements  in 
tiie  street,  irresistibly  captiyate  the  breathless  audience;  especially  when, 
profoundly  absorbed  in  the  midst  of  his  fiiyorite  theme,  he  adyanoes 
arguments  illustrated  by  splendid  imagery  that  cannot  be  withstood. 
His  figures,  though  strongly  eflfectiye,  are  not  uniformly  elegant.  His 
social  powers  render  him  a  great  centre  of  attraction,  and  his  society  is 
sought  whereyer  he  may  be  found.  Horace  Mann,  like  most  reform- 
ers, partakes  of  excessiye  zeal ;  and,  in  his  jealousy  for  the  one  absorb- 
ing idea  of  education,  descends  to  a  controyersy  with  a  clergyman, 
extending  through  seyeral  pamphlets,  abounding  on  both  sides  with 
■eyero  philippic.  A  bust  of  Mann,  by  Carew,  is  the  image  of  the  man. 
liCt  our  Mercantile  Library  and  Mechanic's  Hall  haye  a  niche  for  it, 
that  his  energy  of  character  may  be  emulated. 

Mr.  Mann  married  Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  President  Messer,  who 
died ;  and  he  married  a  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
T.  Peabody,  formerly  of  Salem.  The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
de,  deliyered  on  our  national  birthday,  establishing  the  fiict  that  edu- 
cation is  the  inyulnerable  shield  of  this  republic,  was  widely  circulated 
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among  the  edncatiu)  tnots  published  to  pn 
political  writer  onoe  remarked  of  onr  lepob 
were  "  like  vhite-birch  stakes,  -whose  nata 
and  that  "  a  tepablio  wests  out  its  monls  ■ 
»  white-lnroh  rots  oat  the  wood."  In  a  tc 
Mann,  in  this  oration,  thos  rqiels  tbe  tspem 
bet,  the;  should  forthwith  have  saturated 
aration  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  as  woulc 
Btrnctible,  even  the  porous  Btmctore  of  lure 
dry  rot  forevw  from  its  spon^eet  fibres." 

When  Horace  Mann  was  elected  from  t 
gi«es,  as  the  immediate  suooeasor  of  John  ( 
in  repi;  to  his  constituents,  under  date  of 
do  I  agree  with  jrm,  and  the  delates  of  thi 
in  saying  that  the  ancoeesor  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  TOte  shall,  on  all  occasions,  be  eierciset 
liberty  to  the  human  race.'  Of  course,  I 
imply  any  violatioQ  of  the  constitution  of 
every  repreeentatiTe  swears  to  support  F< 
sonal  to  mysel£  For  eleven  years  I  hai 
political  excitements.  During  this  whcde 
pohtioal  meedng  of  any  kind  whatever.  I 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  righ 
usually  so  happened  that  my  official  duties 
from  home  at  the  time  of  the  &11  elections, 
nence  from  actively  mingUng  in  political  con 
towards  opposing  political  parties,  and  a  pio] 
best  interests  of  the  cause  in  which  I  had  et 
BO  doing,  to  assist  in  rearing  men  even  bette 
to  any  party.  The  nature  of  my  duties,  al 
and  associations,  have  attracted  me  towan 
beneficent  in  all  parties,  rather  than  towu 
one.  Not  beheving  in  political  pledgee,  I  i 
to  docUne  giving  any  to  you,  had  you  not 
honor  of  asking  none  from  me.  Afrer  what 
of  liberty  for  all  mankind,  it  would  be  a  s 
consent  to  be  myself  a  slave  of  par^.  The 
behalf  of  yourselves  and  yourcon3titueut8,w 
sentiments  oontuoed  in  the  rceolution  I  have  < 
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lemselves  by  finr^ng  a  fetter  for  the  free  mind  of  another,  or  fiistening 
leuponit;  and  the  hand  with  which  I  have  penned  my  hearty  response 
>  those  sentiments  can  never  stretch  itself  out  to  take  a  fetter  on." 
JxL  the  Drayton  trial,  which  occurred  at  Washington,  December, 
348,  Horace  Mann  made  the  point  that  the  senritude  of  the  n^roee 
ight  to  be  proved  by  something  else  than  the  claim  of  the  master; 
id  likened  it  to  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  stealing  foxes,  which, 
ild  by  nature,  must  be  shown  to  have  been  caught  and  subjected, 
fhile  he  was  enforcing  this  Olustration,  the  District  Attorney  wrote 
le  following  squib,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  opposite  counsel : 

**  To  iQiiBtnte  the  point  he 's  makmg : 
In  larceny,  there  must  be  a  taking. 
A  fbx,  he  says,  cannot  be  stolen, 
Be  he  yonng,  or  be  he  an  old  'on  ; 
Porsning  honnds  say  he 's  mistaken. 
At  lesst  so  fiur  as  to  the  taking." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  following  bitter  retort,  by  Mr.  Mann, 
18  written  on  the  back  of  the  same  paper,  which  was  left  on  the  table 
r  the  serious  consideration  of  the  District  Attorney.  The  allusion  to 
ten  dollars  a  bill "  regards  the  fee  which  the  Attorney  Greneral,  Key, 
oeived  on  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-five  indictments  which 
» caused  to  be  filed  against  the  prisoners  of  the  Pearl: 

**  Foz-honting  abroad,  and  slaTe-htmting  in  doors, 
I  beg  leaye  to  suggest  do  not  ran  on  all-fbars ; 
Foxes  do  not  eat  fbzes, — bnite  natures  hare  bounds ; 
But  Mr.  Distriot  Attorney,  onthounding  the  hounds, 
Hunts  men,  women  and  children,  his  pockets  to  fill. 
On  three  hundred  indictments,  at  ten  dollars  aJtnlL" 

The  political  career  of  Horace  Mann,  in  some  fespects,  was  extraor- 
Dsry  as  in  that  of  the  education  reform,  but  was  not  followed  by  like 
•Ithy  results.  On  any  exciting  topic,  his  temperament  is  so  impuls- 
9  and  uncontrollable,  that  though,  in  contending  with  an  opponent,  the 
!Sth  of  Achilles  pervade  his  spirit,  he  efibcts  at  tinies  a  reaction.  It  has 
en  remarked  of  him,  that  no  public  speaker  among  us  ccnnmands  more 
rdble  and  logical  style  of  argument  than  Horace  Mann,  when  divested 
impassioned  personalities ;  but  that,  like  one  of  Tasso's  heroes,  who 
relied  whde  forests  with  one  stroke  of  thb  sabre,  he  should  possess 
9/'Human  Prudence"  of  Herman  Mann,  ]m  namesake,  wqnld  he 
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.  distingaished  profi968or,  he  asBigns  to  me  the  preeminence  of  making 
.  greater  'sacrifice  of  consistency,  honor  and  truth/  than  any  other 
nblic  man,  because  I  was  the  accepted  candidate  of  the  Democracy 
sr  the  o£Sce  of  president  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  receive  some 
omplimentary  notices,  during  my  life ;  but  rarely  have  I  received  a 
aore  acceptable  one  than  the  honor  of  such  a  censure  from  such  a 
fann.  But  he  is  not  partial  in  his  favors.  He  speaks  of  the  '  wag- 
lery '  of  the  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  of  his  '  practical 
»ke,'  in  the  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  of  his  country,  and  of 
the  roar  of  laughter '  whichi  '  like  ^feu  dejme^  would  run  down  the 
onrse  of  ages,'  were  it  not  for  its  horrible  consequences.  Shade  of 
)aintilian !  what  a  figure  for  a  disciple  who  invokes  thy  name,  and 
|ypeals  to  thy  authority ! "  Moses  Stuart  says  of  him,  in  ''  Oon- 
oience  and  the  Constitution,"  that  he  can  never  speak  of  him  but 
rith  respect  ''The  glowing  ardor  and  eloquence  of  his  composi- 
ions,  the  intense  love  of  liberty  with  which  he  is  inspired,  the  humanity 
y  which  he  is  actuated,  the  fine,  scholar-like  accomplishments  whidi 
A  exhibits,  all  command  my  respect  and  admiration.  Whether  his 
adgment  and  prudence  are  equal  to  his  ardor  and  his  energy,  is  an- 
ther question,  which  is  not  before  my  tribunal.  He  professes  the 
ferongest  regard  and  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  avows, 
oI«mnly,  his  intention  to  treat  him  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  with 
bis  avowal.  But  his  impetuosity  led  him  astray,  after  all.  I  do  not 
appose  that  such  a  gentleman  as  I  take  Mr.  Mann  to  be  designed 
9  oompliment  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  his  words  being  cool  as  the 
son  of  the  telegrafdi  wire,  while  his  mind  is  like  the  lightning  whidi 
arts  through  it  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  little 
f  the  electric  fire  in  Mr.  Mann;  but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
Ins  fire  can  sometimes  scorch  and  smite  down,  as  well  as  be  the  swifk 
lessenger  of  tidings.  If  Mr.  Mann  has  performed  something  of  the 
ist  office  of  electricity,  he  has  given  us,  also,  a  pretty  &ir  specimen 
f  the  first  '  A  wanton  snrr^ader  of  the  right  of  the  north,'  is 
,ot  to  be  said  of  Daniel  Webster.  Swords  would  leap,  if  it  were 
iwful  and  necessary,  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  scabbards,  to 
efend  him  against  such  an  assault"  The  North  American  Review 
squires,  "  Does  Mr.  Mann  wish  to  be  understood  that  he  tbinks  the 
lave-owner  is  quite  as  likely  to  remove  his  slaves  of  African  descent 
rom  a  sunny  and  fertile  regicm,  producmg  an  abundance  of  ^tton, 
agar  and  rice,  to  a  oold  and  momtainmia  one,  yielding  little  but 
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maiie  and  potatoes,  as  he  is  to  keep  tbem 
if  he  admits  that  bo  great  a  differenoe  iriU 
eta  to  keep  thdr  bUtqb  at  home,  tlien,  an 
admJBsiim,  he  himself  argaea  from  phyBka 
miDea  the  law  of  the  Sfniit  by  geographioi 
takes  to  settle,  b;  moimtaiDs  and  rivers,  tl: 
aod  'looks  at  the  thermometer  to  aacert 
obey  the  divine  command,'  and  does  half-a- 
BtraDge  things ;  which  all,  however,  amount 
to  the  simple  proposition,  that  men  of  pr 
of  sense,  and  will  not  often  remove  their  | 
it  is  valuable  to  one  where  it  will  be  entire 
American,  however,  gives  Mr.  Mann  the 
argument  in  &vor  of  doing  nothing  that  th 
that  the  extreme  northern  doctrine  shall 
point,  yielding  to  the  south  nothing,  and  o 
of  a  settlement 

The  blood  of  sorrow  mantles  on  our  du 
very  apostle  of  edacatkm,  whom  Andrew  C 
ard  Cobden,  as  being  eqnaUy  at  home  with 
education,  and  as  fully  sinceie  and  in  eai 
vituperation,  descend  to  sooh  impulsive  let 
Cass,  as  his  epigrammatic  puns  here  evino 

"  As  a  general  rule,  I  contemn  punning 
malignant  attack  upon  any  gentleman,  for 
is  wholly  unpardonable.  It  is  but  barely 
warn  the  general  of  the  danger  he  enoonnt 
panning,  I  will  venture  to  subjoin  a  specan 
easily  and  indefinitely  extended: 

"  1.   pHILOIAaiCAU 

BduU  oddi  'twixt  twwdladam  ui 
And  Cui  meaiia  maeh  the  Mine  ^ 

2.  NON^CIILT. 

lUi  A«  u  T«i7  Ug  i  then  0*11  h 
C'l  BoDun  Ibr  100,— a  hnndred 

3.  CHnucuj.T. 
^M  pmpliet  boldly  soith,  '  All  flr 
Bnt  thi«U«-«»ting  donkqr'i  Boh ; 
OtH  Ji  eMttast^  «]nm  IMM  ii  J 
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<<  While  Qen.  Cass  held  territorial  offices,  he  became  renowned  for 
e  enormous  quantities  of  rations  he  consumed.  I  have  forgotten 
lether  the  number  was  such  as  to  be  represented  by  the  Bomaa 
imeral  L  or  G,  the  initial  of  his  first  or  of  his  last  name.  If  the  latter, 
would  suggest  the  foUowing : 

"4.  Qabtboxomigallt. 

Greedior  than  lie  that  starred  'twist  staokB  of  haj, — 

An  honest  ass,  — 
Our  Jadk  deroors  C  rations  vntj  daj : 

HflDoe  y'depi  CASa 
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I  might,"  continues  Mr.  Mann,  '^  thus  carry  the  general  through 
I  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but,  if  he  is  now  disposed  to  say  '  quits,'  en 
e  score  of  punning,  I  am,  and  will  draw  no  more  upon  the  assinine 

Gassinine  associations  which  his  name  suggests." 

*^  Life  is  a  book  of  which  we  can  have  but  one  edition,"  says  Horace 
ann;  ''as  it  is  at  first  prepared,  it  must  stand  forever.  Let  each 
y's  actions,  as  they  add  another  page  to  the  indestructible  volume,  be 
ch  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  have  an  assembled  world  to  read  it" 
oreover,  may  we  be  watchful  that  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  shall 

signalized  by  such  a  reform  of  past  errors,  and  such  devotion  to  past 
rtues,  that  the  rising  generation  may  resist  the  former,  and  cling  to 
e  latter. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

JULT  4,  1843.    FOR  THB  CITT  AUTHOBITIBS. 

Our  orator,  after  enlarging  on  the  warlike  spirit  of  our  country,  and 
danger,  remarks  that "  we  may  be  informed  that  the  great  remedy  is 
iversal  education.  Only  provide  the  school,  and  you  will  obtain  the 
diligent  voter,  conscious  of  the  blessings  ho  enjoys,  and  always  ready 
act  in  a  manner  that  shall  best  preserve  them.  Now,  it  is  by  no  means 
f  disposition  to  undervalue  the  advantages  that  unquestionably  follow 
\m  instruction  generally  difiused.  I  see  and  admit  that  it  must  form 
e  of  the  pillars  of  our  republican  system  of  government.    But  it  is 
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Doa  kw^ptjm»  warn  « 
die  tense  oT  ri^  aid  vttng  1  Doa  it  ne 
naidLDg  in  At  manj  or  m  cne  msn  I  W 
Ae  meat  edanted  mai  of  mtiqait j, — and 
pBtiiotism  ?  And,  ilmoBt  widun  oar  on  < 
inoBt  coldnted  ndntb  of  France  combined 
oDoe  its  reli^OB  md  ita  •ocal  sjalti*  ?  'S 
magniScent  ooontr;  vcre  dnndied  widi  tl 
best  cidzens,  becaose  die  atrt^nt  tntdlee 
to  institDte  an  idol-wmahip  of  phikec^j 
and  respect  for  the  monl  ties  wbJeh  It 
feUow-man. 

Charles  Francis,  son  of  Jolm  Qoiney  i 
Sept  13,  1807.  Wlien  his  &dier  auled  f 
ter  to  Rnasia,  in  the  Bommer  of  1809, 
mother  nent  also  with  him,  and  he  is  tl 
entered  the  Boston  I^tin  School  in  1816 
College  in  1825.    He  was  a  Btadmt  at  hi 
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MtBMlIor.  He  mained  Abigpfl  Beown,  a  dbaj^itar  of  Hoa.  PMk 
Skx^  He  WIS  a  repreBCPtKrire  to  Ae  Legiilataye  of  Miwwchp^ 
la  in  1841,  and  a  member  of  the  Stale  Senate  m  1844-6,  when  ha 
a  chainimn  of  the  joint  ooinmittea  on  Ae  lihw^ 
I  New  En^am!  Hietorie  and  Genealogical  Society,  who  had  ^>pl]ed 
liie  Legifllatare  for  an  act  of  inoovpara&n,  have  leaye  to  withdraw 
nr  petiti(HL  This  report  waa  ngected,  and  an  act  was  granted,  and 
paoved  by  the  governor,  an  early  member,  Mardi  18, 1845«  While 
lurlea  Eiancie  Adama  opposed  its  ineorpomtion, — bemg  of  opinion,  it 
said,  that  one  hiitorical  lodetj  for  this  State  was  anfficient^ — yet^ 
\  honored  fiither,whowas  elected  a  member  Feb.  20, 1845,  rMnaiiredi 
Us  letter  ot  acknowledgment  to  dua  inatitotioii,  '^  I  accept  gratefoUy 
a  testimonial  of  esteem,  and  shall  be  happy  if  it  may  be  in  my  poww 
0ootriboto  in  any  manner  to  the  laodable  porposea  of  the  society." 
h3  P^resident  illlmore  sent  a  yery  cordial  letter  of  acceptance  in  the 
lie  period,  giving  an  oofline  of  his  fianily  ancestry*  Mr.  Adama  hae 
m  proved  his  fiiendly  disposition  to  the  aociely,  by  adcnation  of  hia 
pnd&ither's  writingji.  The  objects  of  tins  historical  society  cover  m 
land  not  embraced  by  any  similar  iostitntion;  and  so  popidar  has  it 
MBie,  that»  daring  a  period  of  fife  years,  it  has  risen  to  five  hnndnd 
sabers.  Its  periodical,  the  New  England  Historical  and  Geneakg* 
I  Register,  which  has  resdbed  its  sixth  vohime,  exceeding  twenty-five 
pdred  pages,  is  a  work  of  great  public  benefit,  on  topics  not  viewed 
any  odier  work. 

Tbe  political  history  of  Mr.  Adams  is  identified  with  the  orig^  aai 
egress  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  He  was  the  pvesident  of  die  Bnffide 
nyentkm,  Aug.  8, 1848.  Nearly  all  the  free  States,  with  seven! 
the  sJave  States,  were  represented.  Tbe  deliberations  of  the  coDr 
ition,  continned  fi)r  three  days,  were  sigaally  hanncnioQa  and  digu- 
1,  and  resulted  in  the  nominatian  of  Martin  Van  Bnren  for  presi- 
^  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  fir  vice-president.  The  resolutktea 
this  convention,  nsnally  diwmiinated  the  Bnffido  Platfi>rm,  exhibit 
onttine  df  the  principles  <tf  the  Free  ScSi  pai^. 
Mr.  Clharles  Somner,  in  »  qteech  at  FuienSl  Hall,  Aug;  22, 1848, 
en  he  was  moderator,  on  its  ratificatm  by  tibe  party,  remarked, 
it  the  conventian  '^  not  only  propose  to  guard  the  territories  agunst 
verfi  but  to  rdieve  the  federal  government  firom  all  responsibilitfy 
metotf  eveiywfaere  within  die  sphere  of  ite  oonstitnlicnal  powen.^' 
Che  old  and  iU-compaeted  psrtg^  eqpniaataona  are  breken,  and  Snm 
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mAj  ezpressed  tbe  opinion  that,  if  ihdr  rij^ts  wane  nndoriyed,  Aflj 
i^t,  b J  their  own  yoteB,  deyate  Coahing  to  an  Amerioan  throne. 


PELE6  WHITMAN  CHANDLER. 

JULY  4,  1844.    FOR  THE  GIT7  AUTHOBIXDEB. 

In  the  yery  snperior  performance  of  Mr.  Chandler  appears  a  passage 

the  dangers  of  party  OTganixations,  abounding  in  c(»ioeptioDS  of 

litical  wisdouL    "  I  do  not  deprecate  party  spirit  as  the  worst  of 

Us.    In  a  form  of  government  like  onr  own,  it  is  necessary  that 

IHical  principles  should  be  earnestly  discussed,  and  the  claims  of 

adidates  thoroughly  canvassed, — and  this  may  be  done  with  aeal| 

Bvgy,  enthusiasm,  and  yet  the  kindest  feelings  preserved.    I  have 

sympathy  with  those  who  are  continually  lamenting  the  party  qnrit 

oar  day,  and  at  the  same  time  join  themselves  to  other  organizationSi 

which  it  is  easier  to  obtain  power  and  influence.    There  are  always 

•{^Kunted  men  who  constantly  complain  of  party  discipline,  withmit 

ang  a  finger  to  improve  it    Too  selfish  to  devote  their  time  to 

lomplish  a  reform,  they  are  contented  with  sounding  a  perpetual 

rm.    Too  fi^eble  to  lead,  and  too  proud  to  serve,  they  watch,  with 

impatient  eye,  the  movements  of  others,  but  are  always  ready  to 

Bf/t  of  fiivors  from  either  side.    Nor  do  I  believe  that  party  vprit 

10  extensively  felt,  and  party  organizations  so  strict,  as  is  generally 

ipoBed.    On  this  point  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  vppesnnoeB. 

live  politicians,  partisan  leaders,  are  comparatively  few,  althou|^ 

J  usually  make  the  noise  of  many.    To  hear  their  harangues  <hi 

eve  of  an  election,  one  would  suppose  that  the  &ble  of  Chicken 

de  was  about  to  become  a  truth,  and  that  the  sky  was  actually  fiJl- 

;  and  so,  firom  the  statements  in  party  newspapers,  we  often  seem 

16  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in 

liijr,  take  very  little  interest  in  the  matter.     '  Because  half  a  doi^ 

■hoppers  under  a  fern,'  says  Burke,  'make  the  field  ring  with 

if  importunate  chink,  while  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath 

diade,  chew  the  cud,  and  are  silent,  do  not  imagine  that  those  who 

Be  die  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  fields;  that  they  are, 

XNucse^  many  in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the 
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ppEtieakr,  ficmihoieQfaaMrlierdftte;  Midthft&ctinnHiiiniHt,  is 
tmdiDg  to  show  that  theee  lawless  oatbveaks  an  only  Aa  aitamal  aal 
iross  maiu&Btaticm  of  the  principles  advocated  by  otfier  associatioDS. 
Ebey  are  no  longer  the  soiUen  ebullitioDs  of  passion  and  rage,  nulling 
forward  without  aim  cnr  end,  and  rendered  conqparatiTely  )i«Mnleftff  hj 
khe  want  df  system  and  skilful  direcU^rs,  but  they  have  become  organ- 
iaed  bodies,  with  conspicuous  leaders,  and  with  plans  deliberatdy 
made.  They  go  forwaid  to  the  aoocMqplishment  of  thdr  object  with  a 
Doolness  and  deliberation,  that  wins  for  them,  in  some  instances,  the 
title  (^respectability.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  mob  (^gentlemen, — a 
quiet  assemblage, — a  peaceable  gathering,  which  calmly  accomplished 
its  object,  and  dispersed.  We  read  of  courts  regularly  conducted  to 
try  culj»its  by  Lynch  law;  and  a  tribunal  of  this  sort,  which  orders 
the  burning  of  a  negro,  or  the  puUic  whipjMng  <^a  thief,  or  the  ezpol- 
flion  of  gamblers  from  a  town,  or  the  destruction  c^a  newspaper  press, 
is  not  seldom  praised,  by  implication  at  least,  for  the  order  and  regu- 
larity <^its  proceedings." 

Peleg  Whitman  Chandler  was  bom  at  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  April 
12,  1816;  fitted  for  college  at  Bangor  Seminary,  in  the  classical 
department ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1884,  when  his  subject 
was  the  Character  and  (Genius  of  Byron;  entered  the  Dane  Law 
School,  at  Cambridge ;  and  pursued  hffl  studies  in  the  o£Sce  ot  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  at  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston,  1837.  Before  Mr.  Chandler  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was 
reporter,  for  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  of  law  cases  in  the  hi^ier 
courts,  and  was,  during  ten  years,  connected  with  that  paper.  He  is  a 
counsellor  eminent  for  chamber  advice ;  was  three  years  a  member  of 
the  city  Council,  and  its  president  in  1844-5.  He  married,  Not.  80, 
1887,  Martha  Ann  Bush,  daughter  of  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland ; 
and  was  a  State  representative  from  1840  to  1846.  In  the  imp(»taat 
station  of  city  solicitor,  which  he  has  occupied  since  1848,  Mr.  Chandler 
has  sustained  himself  with  a  prompt  energy  and  wise  forecast 

'^  The  fulsome  flattery,"  remarks  the  North  American  Review,  ''with 
which  Fourth-of-July  orators  have  been  very  generally  in  the  habit  of 
entertaining  their  audiences,  has  been  made  to  give  place  to  wiser  and 
better  views ;  to  the  lessons  and  warnings  of  experience ;  to  admonitions 
upcm  our  national  faults,  and  to  the  circulation  of  a  higher  system  of 
national  morality  and  honor.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  orator  does 
not  fiul  to  see  the  faults  and  follies  which  our  popular  organizations 
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or  many  men,  twice  as  homely-looldDg,  had  wites, —  and  here  a  queer 
llnakm  was  made  to  somebody  on  the  platform;  that  had  been  majried 
wenty  yean,  Mr.  Chandler's  eye  bcong  upon  his  honor  the  mayor. 
'I^"  said  the  solicitor,  ''the  oratcv  should  address  any  Mroman  with 
lalf  the  eloquence  he  had  employed  in  his  oration^  she  would  haye  to 
jm  him  her  heart" 


CHARLES  SUMNER, 

JULT  4,  1845.    FOR  THE  dTT  AUIHOBITIES, 

• 

''  Lbt  it  not  be  forgotten,"  says  Our  orator,  ''  that  the  virtues  which 
bed  their  charm  over  the  annab  of  war,  in  all  its  horrors,  are  all  bor- 
tmed  of  peace, — they  are  emanations  of  the  spirit  of  love,  which  is  so 
ilrong  in  the  heart  of  man  that  it  survives  the  rudest  assaults.  The 
lowers  of  gentleness,  of  kindness,  of  fidelity,  of  humanity,  which  flour- 
sh  in  unregarded  luxuriance  in  the  rich  meadows  of  peace,  receive 
inwonted  admiration  when  we  discern  them  in  war, — like  violets, 
hedding  their  perfume  on  the  perilous  edges  of  the  precipice,  beyond 
he  smiling  borders  of  civilization.  God  be  praised  for  all  the  exam* 
)le8  of  magnanimous  virtue  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  mankind ! 
jk)d  be  praised  that  the  Roman  emperor,  about  to  start  on  a  distant 
opedition  of  war,  encompassed  by  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  by  golden 
Agles  which  swayed  in  the  winds,  stooped  from  his  saddle  to  listen  to 
he  prayer  of  the  humble  widow,  demanding  justice  for  the  death  of 
ler  son !  God  be  praised  that  Sydney,  on  the  field  of  battle,  gave, 
fiih  dying  hand,  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  dying  soldier !  That 
lingle  act  of  self-forgetful  sacrifice  has  consecrated  the  fenny  field  of 
Sutphen  &r,  oh  !  &r  beyond  its  battle ;  it  has  consecrated  thy  name, 
jallant  Sydney,  beyond  any  feat  of  thy  sword,  beyond  any  triumph  of 
hy  pen !  But  there  are  humble  suppliants  for  justice  in  other  places 
basi  the  camp;  there  are  hands  outstretched  elsewhere  than  on 
ields  of  blood  for  so  little  as  a  cup  of  water ;  the  world  constantly 
iflfords  opportunities  for  deeds  of  like  greatness.  But,  remember  well^ 
:faat  these  are  not  the  product  of  war.  They  do  not  spring  fixmi 
snmity,  hatred  and  strife,  but  firom  those  benign  sentiments  whose  nat- 
oral  BJod  ripened  firuit  of  joy  and  blessing  can  only  be  found  in  peace. 

62* 
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If,  at  tto;  time,  ihe;  vppear  in  the  aoldie) 
^thatanding,  he  iB  die  bireli&g  of  battle, 
of  the  virtues  of  war.  Let  not  the  acta 
whicb  hare  blossomed  on  its  fields  be  in 
Buch  a  great  root  of  bitterness  no  true  gooi 
tree,  in  oriental  imagery,  thoagh  watered 
roses,  con  produce  only  tbo  fruit  of  death. 
Christ  and  Mors  are  «tiU  bronght  into  f 
together.  There  is  now  floating  in  this 
onr  country.  Many  of  ;ou  luro,  peril 
observed,  with  admiration,  the  completene 
parts, —  its  lithe  masts,  and  complete  nel 
wooden  vails,  within  which  are  more  tha 
its  strong  defences,  and  numerous  dread  i 
war.  Thero,  each  Sabbath,  amidst  this  ai 
vrave  comes  gcntl;  plashing  against  the  t 
supported  by  a  cannon, —  is  repose  now, 
mant  thunder,  charged  with  death, — «  ' 
the  ofiicerB  and  crew.  May  his  instructioi 
to  their  souls  \  Bat  he  cannot  pronounce 
est  words  of  the  Master  he  prof^ses,  '  Bli 
'Love  your  enemies,'  'Render  not  evil 
'  Amen,'  they  must  stick  in  his  throat !  " 
Charles  Sumner,  a  son  of  Charles  Pi 
Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Ja 
was  on  the  location  of  tho  Bowdoin  schc 
college  at  the  Boaton  Latin  School,  when 
English  composition  and  Latin  poetry,  be 
the  end  of  liia  course.  During  ibis  peri 
of  hiatory,  often  riaing  before  daylight  to  j 
allusion  to  youthful  associations,  Mr.  Si 
marked,  ''We  inclioe,  by  a  natural  emoi 
were  bom,  to  the  fields  which  witnessed  tl 
seat  of  youthful  studies,  and  to  the  instil 
been  trained.  Tlie  finger  of  God  writes  i 
colors,  on  the  heart  of  man ;  so  that,  in  tl 
be  reverts,  in  fondness,  to  early  associationi 
cold  >vatL'r  from  the  bucket  in  his  father's 
attended  divine  worship  at  Trinity  Churci 
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<>f  tbe  reolor,  the  late  Boy.  I)r.  Gsrdiner,  m  the  i^ 
tflhetkaJ  instnictkm  and  learned  pulpit  diaooune,  contribated  greedy 
te  ike  TDoalding  of  hia  literary  taate.  How  obviooa  is  the  warm  Ie?e 
«flua  native  dty,  where  he  eselaims,  "  Boston  has  always  led  the  gm- 
4Hreiia  and  nuigoanimoiis  aotkms  of  oor  history .  Boston  led  the  cause  of 
iba  BeYolation.  Here  was  commenced  that  discnssion,  pregnant  with 
iiud  independence  df  the  colonies,  which,  at  first  occupying  a  few  warai 
iNii  true  qpirits  only,  finally  Absorbed  all  the  best  energies  of  the  eonti- 
jMnt, — the  eloquence  (^  Adams,  the  patriotism  of  Jeflforson,  the  wisdom 
cf  Washington.  Boston  is  the  home  oi  noble  charities,  the  nurse  of  true 
leaining,  the  dty  of  chnrches.  By  all  these  tokens  she  stands  con- 
spicuous, and  other  parts  ^  the  country  are  not  unwilling  to  tcXkm 
hat  ezamj^  Athens  was  called  the  eye  oi  Greece, —  Boston  may  be 
called  the  eye  of  America;  and  the  influence  which  she  exerts  is  to  be 
lefored,  not  to  her  siie, — for  there  are  other  cities  lurger  fiur,— but 
to  h«r  moral  and  intellectual  character." 

Through  the  whole  range  of  this  work,  we  have  alluded  to  the  liter- 
aiy  festival  of  coounencement,  whenever  the  occasicm  oi]fered;  and  we 
cannot  forbear  citing  a  passage  from  Sumner  to  the  point  "  The 
iDgmuous  student,  who  has  passed  his  term  of  years — a  classical 
Olympiad — amidst  the  restraints  of  the  academy,  in  the  daily  pursuits 
nf  the  lecture-room,  observant  of  fi^rms,  obsequious  to  the  cdlege  cur- 
few, now  renounces  those  restraints,  heeds  no  longer  the  summoning 
ben,  divests  himself  of  the  youthful  gown,  and  here,  under  the  auspices 
of  Alma  Mater,  assumes  the  robe  of  manhood.  At  such  a  change,  the 
mind  and  heart  are  open  to  receive  impressions  which  may  send  their 
jDJiaence  through  remaining  life.  A  seasonable  word  to-day  may, 
peiadventure,  Vke  an  acorn  dropped  into  a  propitious  soil,  send 
Qpwards  its  invig(»rating  growth,  till  its  stately  trunk,  its  multitudinous 
blanches,  and  sheltering  foliage,  shall  become  an  ornament  and  a  pro- 
taction  oi  unspeakable  beauty." 

Mr.  Sumner  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1830,  when  he  took 
m  part  in  a  conference  on  the  Roman  ceremonies,  the  system  of  the 
Druids,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  superstition  of  the  Amer- 
iean  Indians.  After  having  devoted  his  mind  to  literary  studies  until 
1881,  he  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  assidn- 
ow  in  the  study  of  juridical  science,  never  relying  upon  the  text-bodm, 
but  sought  the  (original  sources,  read  all  the  authorities  and  references^ 
and  made  himself  fSuniliar  with  books  of  the  common  law,  from  the 
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Wb  private  character, 'abo,  is  of  the  beet  kind  for  parity  and  pro- 
priety; bnt,  to  accomplish  himself  more  thoroughly  in  the  great 
)bjects  of  his  professicoi, — not  merely  to  practise,  but  to  extend  the 
!M>undaries  in  the  science  of  law, —  I  am  yery  anxious  that  he  should 
lOBsess  the  means  of  visiting  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  under 
kyorable  auspices ;  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  personal  favor  if  you  can 
{ive  him  any  fiMsilities  in  this  particular." 

In  Paris,  he  attended  the  debates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
he  lectures  of  all  the  eminent  professors  in  different  departments,  at 
lie  Sorbonne,  at  the  College  of  France,  and  particularly  in  the  Law 
School.  He  became  personally  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most 
nninent  jurists, — with  Baron  Degerando,  renowned  for  his  works  <m 
siharity ;  with  Pardessus,  at  the  head  of  commercial  law ;  with  Fcelix, 
editor  of  the  '^  Review  of  Foreign  Jurisprudence ; "  and  other  fiunoua 
nen.  He  attended  a  whole  term  of  the  Boyal  Court  at  Paris,  obsenr- 
ng  the  forms  of  procedure ;  received  kindness  firom  the  judges,  and 
iras  allowed  to  peruse  the  papers  in  the  cases.  His  presence  at  some 
)f  these  trials  was  noticed  in  the  reports  in  the  law  journals. 

In  England,  a  welcome  awaited  him  such  as  gave  gratifying  evi- 
lence  of  the  power  of  an  intelligent,  upright  and  accomplished  mind, 
ifocompanied  by  simplicity  and  friendliness  of  manners, 'to  break  down 
lodal  barriers.  He  remained  there  nearly  a  year,  attending  the 
lebates  in  Parliament,  hearing  all  the  chief  speakers  often,  and  becom- 
ng  acquainted  with  many  of  them,  of  all  sides  in  politics.  We  know 
lot  the  man  that  is  more  lovable,  companionable  and  profitable,  in 
(ocial  intercourse,  than  is  Charles  Sumner ;  and  this  letter  of  Justice 
Story  confirms  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  writing  to  Charles  Sumner,  under  date  of 
August  11,  1838,  says:  '^I  have  received  all  your  letters,  and  have 
levoured  them  with  unspeakable  delight  All  the  &mily  have  heard 
hem  read  aloud,  and  all  join  in  their  expressions  of  pleasure.  You 
ire  now  exactly  where  I  should  wish  you  to  be, — among  the  educated| 
ihe  literary,  the  noble,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  learned  of  Eng- 
land, of  good  old  England,  our  mother  land,  Qod  bless  her !  Your 
sketches  of  the  bar  and  bench  are  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  so  full 
that  I  think  I  can  see  them  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  must  return  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Yaughan  for  his  kindness  to  you ;  it  has  grati- 
Bed  me  beyond  measure,  not  merely  as  a  proof  of  his  liberal  friend- 
ship, but  of  his  aouteness  and  tact  in  the  discovery  of  character.    It  is  • 
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a  jnet  hon^e  to  yoor  own  merits.  Your 
itii],  and  hit,  by  Bteting  aoond  tratha,  in  tJ 
passage,  Justice  Story  saya  to  Souiner :  " 
fnends  right  as  to  ns  in  America.  We  an 
conceited  demounts.  They  seem  hostile  t( 
tuliona,  firom  groas  mistakes  of  onr  t^umons 
our  Whigs  are  quite  as  coDsemtiTe  as  H 
proper  distinctions  as  to  the  form  of  goren 

The  cortUal  hospitality  of  the  bar  and  ji 
themselves.  He  attended  the  courts  at  W 
than  onoe,  at  the  pressing  inritatitMi  of  the 
the  trials.  He  also  observed  the  conits  o 
ofien  the  goeat  of  the  bar  and  bench.  At 
Scientific  AsBodt^on,  he  experienced  the 
In  town  and  conntry,  he  moved  freely  in  « 
and  refinement,  veslth  and  worth,  lend  en 
did  the  endence  of  Bseh  respect  and  oon 
presence.  Two  years  after  his  return  fr 
Renew,  allnding  to  his  visit,  striped  asidi 
his  own  penon,  a  decisive  proof  that  an  A] 
otBdal  rank  or  wide-spread  repatatioQ,  by  i 
dor,  an  entire  absence  of  pretension,  an  tftj 
tJT&ted  mind,  may  be  received  on  a  perfei: 
best  circles,  social,  political,  and  intdleota 
are  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  itiaeraot 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  ahow-hcnsee." 
received  a  compliment,  which,  &om  an  Enj 
occurrence.  On  an  insurance  qneetioo,  bef 
one  of  the  connsel  having  cited  an  Amerk 
ablest  of  the  English  judges,  asked  him  i 
replied,  "  Snmner's  Keports."  Baron  Bri 
Sumner  who  was  once  in  Enghud?"  < 
affirmative.  Baron  Forke  observed,  "  We  al 
to  the  leas  attention  because  reported  hy 
knew  and  respected."  Not  long  ago,  some 
of  war  expenses  were  quoted  by  lb.  Ck^ 
of  Commons. 

In  Italy,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study 
finished  the  reading  of  all  tbe  uoti^ira 
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nry,  politics,  or  poetrf .  While  at  Rome,  Crawford  took  his  bust,  in 
■rble,  and  it  is  in  the  &milj.  In  Germany,  where  his  visit  was 
lorter,  he  acquired  the  regard  of  the  most  eminent  jurists, — of 
■Tignj,  Thibant  and  Mittermaier,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  has  had 
instant  correspondence.  He  was  kmdly  received  by  Prince  Metter- 
kh,  and  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  professors  at  Heidelberg; 
nd  with  many  other  individuals  of  those  most  distinguished  in  science 
id  letters,  as  Humboldt  the  philosopher,  Rank6  the  historian,  and 
Stter  the  geographer,  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  highly  elevated  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the 
^gal  profession  in  the  United  States.  When  at  a  social  dinner-party 
t  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  where  were  present  the  eminent  jurists 
%3)aut  and  Mittermaier,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Mr.  Sumner  what 
«  the  position  of  the  American  lawy^,  and  both  seemed  in  earnest 
sr  an  answer.  He  promptly  replied, ''  No  person  is  his  superior.  His 
orition,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  is  what  yours 
nmld  be  in  Germany,  if  there  were  no  aristocracy  of  birth."  Both 
oemed  penetrated  by  this  allusion ;  and,  lootung  each  other  in  the  fiuse, 
sclaimed,  at  once,  in  apparent  consciousness  of  their  true  rank,  ^'  That 
I  very  high,  indeed." 

While  in  Europe,  he  was  repeatedly  consulted  by  writers  on  the  law 
f  nations.  In  Paris,  at  the  request  of  (tov.  Cass,  he  wrote  a  defence 
f  the  American  claim,  in  controversy  with  England,  on  the  north- 
ntem  boundaiy,  which  was  published  in  ''  Gkdignani's  Messenger," 
Bpublished  in  many  papers  at  home,  and  in  the  Washington  '^  Globe  " 
ttributed  to  Gov.  Cass.  It  was  highly  commended  by  that  gentle- 
Ma,  who  expressed  his  mtention  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special 
iespatch.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  last  work  on  the  "  History  of 
be  Law  of  Nations  "  occurred  in  conversation  at  Mr.  Sumner's  rooms. 
Saving  conceived  the  plan  of  such  a  treatise,  he  consulted  Mr.  Wheaton 
mpecting  it  Mr.  Wheaton  afterwards  called  upon  him,  and  said  that 
IS  proposed  to  undertake  it,  unless  Mr.  Sumner  intended  to  execute 
be  plan  himself.  It  was  to  be  written  for  a  prize  of  the  French  Insti- 
ile. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  was  received  in  Boston 
fith  flattering  assiduities.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro&s- 
km  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  being  now  more  interested  in  its  science, 
ad  in  other  studies.  In  1844-6,  he  published  an  editicm  of  Yesey'a 
leportB,  in  twenty  volumes.    In  announcing  this  work,  the  Boston 


or  iBy  QBder  some  (aldioQgli  I  agree  not  under  many)  drcomstaiioeii 
ft  only  jostifiaUe,  bat  an  kudispeoflable  part  of  puUk)  duty;  and  if 
»  zeasoning  which  jtm  have  adq>led  be  scnuid,  it  extends  &r  bejiMod 
» limitB  to  which  70a  hare  now  confined  it  It  is  not^  however,  mj 
totion  to  discoBB  the  natter  at  all  with  you.  I  am  too  old  to  desire 
OTen  indulge  in  oontroYsrsy.  "So  (me  who  knows  you  oan  doubt  ibe 
tire  smeority  with  whidi  you  have  spoken.  AU  iiiat  I  desire  to 
lim  is  as  sincere  a  oonnction  that,  in  the  extent  to  which  you  seem 
pieBS  your  doctrines,  t(hey  are  not,  m  my  judgment,  defensible.  In 
my  parts  of  your  diseourse,  I  hare  been  stnid:  wiith  the  strcmg 
semblances  which  it  bears  to  the  mani^  enthusiasm  of  Sir  James 
addntosh ;  but  I  think  that  he  would  have  difiered  from  you  in 
ipeot  to  war,  and  would  have  maintained  a  moderation  of  views 
bngmg  at  once  to  his  phik)sq^y  and  his  life." 
In  this  performance  of  Mr.  Sumnw,  at  the  oeklsratiott  of  independ- 
ce,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  author  to  dbtin- 
ish  himself  as  a  rhetorician  and  oratcnr.  There  are  glowing  passages 
this  oration,  which  thrill  the  very  soul.  There  is  here  and  there  a 
mp  of  language,  says  the  North  Amerioan  Beview,  a  procession  of 
rgeous  periods,  that  hurries  the  reader  irresistiUy  vod  willingly 
mg.  But  these  spots  are  interspersed  and  intersected  by  veins  and 
uns  of  quite  another  ore.  We  are  sometimes  sarjarised  and  disap^ 
inted  by  a  prosaic  dash  in  the  very  midst  oi  an  eloqu^t  paragraph^ 
d  occasionally  bewildered  by  a  chaotic  confusion  of  metaphors.  It 
mid  be  ungratefol  and  un&ir  to  ransack  a  popular  oradcm  for 
ttances  of  bad  taste  and  fiiulty  expression ;  and  yet,  where  a  per- 
mance  bears  ampk  marks  of  supplementary  additions,  we  could 
ih  that  the  author's  privilege  of  retrenchment  had  also  been  more 
erally  exercised.  The  very  confines  of  courtesy  are  reached  in  ths 
rase,  '' respectable  citizens  volunteer  to  look  like  soldiers,"  consid- 
ng  the  drcumstaneesof  the  occasion.  We  must  alsocallthe  author's 
mention  to  the  incongruity  c{  the  several  kinds  of  physical  elevation 
d  moral  grandeur  that  are  huddled  together  in  the  following  pas- 
^:  ''As  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  higher  than  the  grass  of  the 
Uey ;  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  tiie  earth ;  as  man  is  higher 
m  the  beasts  of  the  field;  as  the  angels  are  hi^er  than  man;  as  he 
It  ruleth  his  spirit  is  higher  than  he  that  taketh  a  city, — so  are  the 
rtues  and  victories  of  peace  higher  than  the  virtues  and  victories  of 
Iff."    Once  uKoe:  we  cannot  eoneetvii  hewi  in  hia  description  of  th» 
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urpoBO,  on  the  4th  of  NoTcmber,  Mr.  Sumner  prononnoed  the  briDiant 
peeoh  preserved  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '^  OrationB  and  Speeches," 
itely  published.  Bib  next  appearance  of  the  kind  was  in  September 
F  the  Mowing  year,  when,  at  the  request  of  those  charged  with  the 
Irrangementsof  the  occasion,  he  addressed  the  Whig  State  GonventioQ 
*  on  the  anti-slavery  duties  of  the  Whig  party."  In  the  following 
Kmth,  he  addressed  through  the  newspapers  a  letter  of  rebuke  to  Mr. 
Hnthrop,  then  member  of  Congress  from  Boston,  for  the  vote  in  &vor 
F  the  war  with  Mexico,  by  which  that  gentleman  had  agitated  a 
ortion  of  his  immediate  constituents,  as  well  as  the  people  of  this 
ammonwealth. 

The  beet  productions  of  Charles  Sumner  are  odoriferous  as  the 
reshly  gathered  bouquet;  and  it  is  tribute  enough  to  the  oration  for  the 
%d  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Cambridge,  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  of 
bhn  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  festival  after  it  was  delivered :  "  The 
lemory  of  the  scholar,  the  jurist,  the  artist,  and  the  philanthropist ; 
ud  not  the  memory,  but  the  long  life,  of  the  kindred  spirit  who  has 
lis  day  embahned  them  all."  A  reviewer,  in  criticizing  the  allusioiiB 
F  Sumner  to  the  value  of  classical  learning  on  the  intellect,  remarks 
lat  he  shrinks  from  the  moral  effects  of  a  class  of  writings  which  are 
efident  in  the  highest  charm  of  purity.  He  speaks  of  the  torrent  of 
Demosthenes,  dark  with  self-love  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  has 
uenched  the  recollection  of  his  patriotic  fire.  Iitful  philosophy  ig 
bout  as  appropriately  ascribed  to  Tully,  as  intemperate  eloquence  irith 
'hich  it  is  coupled.  Mr.  Sumner  speaks,  with  implied  censure,  of 
[<»ner's  inspiring  tale  of  Uood,  apparently  not  bearing  in  mind  the 
arting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  the  domestic  beauty  of  the 
atriarchal  scenes  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  the  blame  is  extended  even  to 
cerates,  in  his  '^  marvellous  teaching?,"  and  the  "  mellifluous  words 
f  Plato,"  and  concludes  with  these  words :  "  Greek  poetry  has  been 
kened  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  as  she  sits  on  the  rich,  symmet- 
ical  crown  of  the  palm-tree,  trilling  her  thick-warbled  notes ;  but  even 
lis  is  less  sweet  and  tender  than  the  music  of  the  human  heart" 
liere  is  no  charitable  foot-note  here,  to  inform  us  of  the  source  from 
'hich  this  comparison  is  drawn.  This  nightingale,  of  course,  is  not 
[ilton's,  which  trilled  its  thick  warbled  notes  ''  in  the  olive-grove  c€ 
Lcademe,"  and  whose  song  is  not  compared  to  Greek  poetry.  "  Nor  do 
*€  clearly  understand,"  says  the  reviewer,  '^  what  is  meant  by  the  music 
F  the  human  heart;  but^  if  the  chords  of  that  love  whidi  is  strongor 
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fHidk  we  bftve  oftai  noticed  as  giviag  tiie  dfeet  of  vigor  to  lus  oompo^ 
Btion,  is  in  rejecting  eyery  svperflBons  syllable  from  tiie  kttor  limb  of 
fce  sentence,  so  as  to  give  a  diort  eadence,  and  a  sharp  termination. 
^  kviabes  his  riches  upon  tiie  earlier  danses,  bat  id  economical  at  the 
nd ;  <»rovrd8  die  attention  at  first,  bat  spares  it  with  a  grateful  sor- 
)tJ8e,  finally.  JUm  rarely  fiuls  to  be  an  efibctive  style  for  delivery; 
nd,  aided,  in  SanlD6r^s  case,  by  his  fine  personal  qiialificati<»is,  it  g^ves 
i  certain  character  of  manliness  and  directness  to  his  oratory.  It 
Axes  tiie  diarm  of  simplicity  jost  where  it  was  in  danger  of  being 


Mr.  Snmner,  in  sketehmg  the  lineaments  of  another,  has  very  graph- 
cally  drawn  his  own  portrait,  wh^  he  says,  ''He  was  of  tiiat  rare  and 
VBippj  ccmstitation  of  mind,  in  which  occnpation  is  the  normal  stale. 
9e  was  possessed  by  a  genius  for  labor.  Others  may  moQ  in  the  law 
IS  successfally  as  he,  bat  without  his  loving,  successful  earnestness  of 
(tady.  What  he  ondertook  he  always  did  with  his  heart,  soul,  and 
nind ;  not  with  reluctant,  vain  compliance,  but  with  his  entire  nature 
)ent  to  the  task.  As  in  his  friendships  and  in  the  warmth  of  society, 
o  was  be  in  his  studies.  His  heart  embraced  labor,  as  his  hand 
p-asped  the  hand  of  a  friend." 

By  his  perseverance  in  a  course  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Whig 
Murty,  Mr.  Sumner's  ties  to  it  were  weakened,  tiK>ugh  he  had  not 
ret  become  entirely  separated  from  its  counsels.  Partly  because  he 
ould  not  yet  prevail  upon  himself  to  renounce  a  resolution  long  ago 
brmed,  to  avoid  public  office  altogetiier  (for,  to  use  his  own  expieasion, 
'  the  strife  of  parties'  had  seemed  ignoble  to  him ''),  partly  from  oon- 
iderations  of  delicacy,  incident  to  the  course  he  had  tdcen  m  opposition 
0  Winthrop,  he  refused,  when  urgentiy  invited,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
Hit  forward  as  a  rival  candidate  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  election  then 
oming  on.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1846,  at  a  meeting  of  dtisens 
avorableto  the  election  of  his  friend  who  had  consented  to  fill  the  unin- 
iting  place  of  candidate  against  an  overwhelming  majority,  he  deliv- 
Tod  a  "  speech  against  the  Mexican  war,  and  all  supplies  for  its  pros- 
icution.^'  Determined,  as  he  continued  to  be,  against  public  office,  he 
ras  now  unavoidably  embarked  in  politics.  He  could  not  be  spared 
rom  the  great  exigencies  of  the  time.  There  was  no  retreat,  exoept 
n  desertion  of  a  cause  to  which  nature  and  training  alike  had  pledged 
lim.  The  course  of  public  affidrs,  down  to  the  dose  of  the  last  year, 
gave  rise  to  the  succession  of  speedies  and  writingB  contained  in  the 
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'  ThoQ  art  not  TinqoiilMd ! 
Yoath  and  beantj  ttOl  ire  erimfon 
On  thy  lip  and  on  thy  ohedc,  — 
Death's  pale  flag  is  not  adranoM  there.' 

repeat  it,  that  I  neyer  yet  heard  the  first  man  say  that  any  one  of  the 
bctrines  upon  which  our  party  was  organized  has  lost,  in  the  slight- 
st  degree  its  importance  and  value  in  practical  politics."  ''The 
ery  madness  of  party  strife  has  cemented  our  Union,"  says  Mr. 
Jhoate.  ^^  Idem  seniire  de  republica, — a  community  of  opinions 
Bakes  the  masses  of  the  people,  however  widely  scattered,  next-door 
dghbors  and  firiends ;  and  thus  the  volcanic  fires  have  blazed,  bat 
Ave  prevented  the  earthquake.  Our  railroads,  our  telegraphic  wires 
hemselves,  conduct  along  the  strong  galvanic  stream  of  consentaneous 
ipinions  and  views.  Time  and  space  have  been  annihilated.  Every 
nan's  national  politics  make  him  at  home  everywhere ;  and  thus  the 
harpest,  the  noisiest,  and  the  most  dangerous  moments  of  politioal 
liscussion,  have  been  the  safest  for  the  country." 

At  the  Cape  Cod  Association,  the  following  sentiment  was  advanced 
>y  Charles  Sumner :  ''  The  Demon  of  Political  Strife :  If  it  cannot  be 
ixordsed  firom  public  affiurs,  let  us,  at  least,  prevent  the  evil  spirit  firom 
aking  a  place  at  the  fiunily  hearth,  firom  entering  the  private  circle,  or 
jom  troubling  the  charities  of  life." 

When  the  national  Fugitive  Slave  Law  —  the  principle  of  which, 
n  the  minds  of  many  eminent  jurists,  was  recognized  by  oar  fiilheni 
n  the  federal  constitution — was  practically  tested  by  the  return  of 
ifae  slave  Hamlet,  firom  New  York,  to  his  master  at  Uie  south,  it  pro- 
luced  an  excitement  that,  like  an  earthquake,  shook  the  nation  firom 
the  centre  to  its  remotest  parts ;  and  Charles  Sumner  delivered  an 
impassioned  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was  received  with  thunders 
of  applause,  Nov.  6, 1850,  at  a  Free  soil  meetmg. 

The  great  objects  of  the  Free  Soil  party  are  exhibited  in  this 
speech ;  and  we  know  not  any  more  correct  exponent  of  their  princi- 
ples than  Mr.  Sumner.  ^*  It  is  a  mistake  to  say,"  remarks  he,  *'  thai 
we  seek  to  interfere,  through  Congress,  with  slavery  in  the  States,  or 
in  any  way  to  direct  the  l^islation  of  Congress  upon  subjects  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Our  political  aims,  as  well  as  our  political  duties,  are 
coextensive  with  our  political  respcnisibilities.  And,  since  we  at  the 
north  are  responsible  for  slavery  wherever  it  exists,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Cimgress,  it  is  unpardonable  in  us  not  to  exert  every  power 
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gud  to  tihe  af^xroach  of  the  dsTe^iimter  to  our  borders,  Mr.  SanuMr 
jB :  "  Into  MassadnnettB  he  unut  not  come.  I  coonael  no  yiolenoe. 
would  not  toadi  his  person.  Not  with  whips  and  thongs  would  I 
onrge  him  frcmi  the  knd.  Thecontempt,  the  indignati<m,  the  abhor^ 
nee  of  the  commnnitj,  shall  be  our  weapons  of  ofience.  WhereTer 
i  moves,  he  shall  find  no  hoose  to  receive  him,  no  table  spread  to 
nrish  him,  no  wdcome  to  cheer  him.  The  dismal  lot  of  the  Roman 
He  shall  be  his.  He  shall  be  a  wanderer,  withont  roof,  fire,  or 
iter.    Men  shall  point  at  him  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  highways, — 

*  Sleep  then  natlMr  night  nor  daj 
Hang  npon  Ids  pent-lumse  Hd ; 
He  Bhell  lire  a  man  fbrMd  I 
Weary  eeroi  niglite,  nine  tlmea  nine, 
ShaU  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine !'  " 

In  this  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the 
tamp  Act  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  in  which  he  showed  how  '^  the 
loonqnerable  rage  of  tiie  people  "  had  compelled  the  stamp  officers  to 
sign  their  offices,  in  1765,  and  contended  that  the  slave  act  and  the 
imp  act  were  alike  nnconstitationaL  An  energetic  writer  in  the 
ranscript,  over  the  srgnatore  of  "  Sigma,"  and  recognized  as  ''  The 
)xton  of  the  Old  School,"  whose  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  the  tem- 
irance  reform  has  given  him  immortal  fiune  on  both  sides  of  the 
dantic,  contends  there  is  no  similarity  between  them.  ^'  Our  fath- 
B,"  says  Sigma,  "were  not  represented, —  we  are;  they  had  no 
rwer,  by  their  snffinges,  to  change  their  law-makers, —  we  have ;  they, 
id  many  great  men,  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  ntterly 
nied  the  right  of  taxation, — we  reoognisse  cor  constitutional  obliga- 
ms;" — and,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  when  alluding  to  the  remark  of 
r.  Sumner,  "  I  counsel  no  violence,"  Sigma  retorts,  '*  He  vivified 
e  fury  of  the  masses,  by  reminding  them  of  the  unconquerable  rage 
'  the  peoj^e  in  1765, — but  he  counselled  no  violence !  He  held  up 
e  present  and  the  former  occasion  as  equally  demanding  an  exhibition 
'  their  unconquerable  rage, — but  he  counselled  no  violence!  He 
ked  them  if  we  should  be  more  tolerant  now  than  were  those  whose 
^conquerable  rage  drove  magistrates  firom  their  homes,  sacked  their 
rases,  compelled  their  wives  and  daughters  to  fly,  in  terror,  for  their 
res,  guzzled  their  liquors,  and  stole  their  gold, —  but  he  counselled 
)  violence !  To  let  them  )mow  they  were  not  alone  in  their  treason- 
de  purposes,  he  significantly  assured  them  there  were  not  wanting 
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long  foTOBts  and  gardens,  by  Tilhgea,  towns  and  cities,  along  the  86% 
8ig  rivers  and  lakes,  with  a  speed  which  may  recall  the  galley  of  the 
ostly  horseman  in  the  ballad : 

*  Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  ftet 

Eaeh  ibreet,  grove,  and  bower ! 
On  right  and  Idt  fled  past  how  fhst 
Eaoh  oi^,  town,  and  tower ! 

'Tramp!  tramp!  along  the  land  tfaej  speed. 
Splash !  splash !  along  the 


I  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  he-  is  now  arrested.  The  proposed 
id  in  Iowa  will  bear  the  adventorer  yet  farther,  to  the  banks  of  the 
issoori ;  and  this  distant  giant  stream,  mightiest  of  the  earth,  leaping 
fm  its  sources  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  will  be  clasped  with  the 
lantic  in  the  same  iron  bracelet  In  all  this,  I  see  not  only  farther 
portunities  for  commerce,  bat  a  new  extension  to  civilization,  and 
sreased  strength  to  oar  national  Union. 

"  A  heathen  poet,  while  picturing  the  golden  age  without  long  lines 
road,  has  ignorantly  indicated  this  circumstance  as  creditable  to  that 
aginary  period,  in  contrast  with  his  own.  '  How  well,'  exclaimed 
)  youUiful  Tibullus,  'they  lived  while  Saturn  ruled, — before  the 
rih  was  opened  by  long  ways :' 

*  Qnam  bene  Satumo  Tivebant  rege ;  prinsqoam 
IsUus  tfi  longat  est  paUfacta  via$.* 

it  the  true  golden  age  is  before  us, —  not  behind  us ;   and  one  of 
tokens  will  be  the  completion  of  those  long  ways,  by  which  vil- 
j&Bf  towns,  counties,  states,  provinces,  nations,  are  all  to  be  asso* 
ted  and  knit  together  in  a  fellowship  that  can  never  be  broken." 


PLINY  MERRICK. 

JULT  9,  1846.    EULOOT  ON  PRBSIDENT  JACKSON. 

The  irresistible  impression  of  every  patriotic  heart,  on  reading 
3  eloquent  eulogy  of  Judge  Merrick,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on 
r  modem  Roman,  must  be  that,  if  Jackson  was  iron-willed  and 
ring,  his  decisive  energy  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
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Iger  ooold  ixuipire,  and  all  the  aflfectioii  that  could  warm  the  heart  of 
lihor,  to  the  generous  and  manlj  people  of  his  native  State,  to  aban- 
I  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  and  reunite  with  their  fellow-citizens 
lawful  and  constitutional  measures  for  the  redress  of  all  real  or 
nrehended  grievanoes.  But,  finally,  he  announced  his  unalterable 
armination,  upon  their  refusal  to  comply  with  their  constitutional 
jgations,  ta  enforce  the  executi(m  of  the  laws  they  had  assumed  to 
ml,  at  the  hazard  of  every  consequence.  His  simple  but  authorita- 
)  mandate —  'the  Union,  it  must  be  preserved' — came  like  sun* 
oe  through  the  cloud, — like  the  benignant  light  of  the  guiding  star, 
OQgh  the  mists  of  ocean,  to  the  anxious  mariner  tossed  on  its  bil- 
a.  The  effect  was  electrical,  grand,  and  decisive.  The  ranks  of 
Kxdtion  swayed  away  from  their  organization,  and  every  defender  of 
ccmstitntion  rushed  to  the  rampart,  to  stand  by  its  noble  and  fear- 
I  representative.  The  vdces  of  congratulation,  of  defence,  of  com- 
tnise,  mingled  together,  and  the  thanksgivings  for  an  Union  pre- 
?ed  went  up  once  more  from  the  hearts  of  an  united  people." 
Pliny  Merrick  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Aug.  2,  1794 ;  was  a  son  of 
n.  Pliny  Merrick,  and  married  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
21.  He  studied  law  with  (jov.  Levi  Lincoln,  during  which  penod 
delivered  the  4th  of  July  oration,  at  Worcester,  in  1817,  when  he 
played  a  fertile  imagination  and  patriotic  ardor.  In  that  year  he 
ined  an  office  at  Worcester,  after  admission  to  the  bar,  where  ho  prao- 
d  until  May,  1818,  when  he  removed  to  Charlton,  and  in  three 
oths  was  located  at  Swanzey,  Bristol  county,  until  August,  1820. 
nn  this  town  he  removed  to  Taunton,  and  became  partner  with 
n.  Marcus  Morton,  during  one  year,  to  1824,  when  he  returned  to 
ircester,  July  6th  of  that  year,  and  was  appointed  the  county 
imey  by  (jov.  Brooks.  Li  1829  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
ti-masonic  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  and  published  a  letter  on 
dculative  Masonry  at  that  period.  In  1882  Gov.  Lincoln  appointed 
.  Merrick  the  attorney  for  the  middle  district,  on  the  organization  of 
criminal  courts  distinct  from  the  civil  tribunals.  In  1827  he  was  a 
resentative  for  Worcester,  and  was  several  years  a  selectman  of  the 
fn.  In  1827  he  delivered  the  agricultural  address  for  Worcester 
ir.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  National  ^gis,  in  Worcester,  as  sue- 
Bor  to  Edward  D.  Bangs.  In  1843  Gov.  Morton  appointed  Mr. 
orrickajudgeof  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  and,  afbr  the  decease 
Judgp  Thacher,  in  1844,  he  became  one  of  the  cz-officio  judges  of 
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"  Look  to  the  domestio  admmistration,  or  the  foreign  n^tiadon,  of 
ir  own,  or  any  other  civilized  country.  Listen  to  the  debates  of  the 
ro  hooses  of  the  Lnperial  Parliament  What  are  the  subjects  of  their 
ravest  and  meet  frequent  discussions?  The  succession  of  &milie8? 
he  marriage  of  princes?  The  conquest  of  proyinoes?  The  balance 
:  power? —  No;  the  balance  of  trade,  the  sliding  scale,  com,  cotton, 
igar,  timber, —  these  furnish  now  the  home-spun  threads  upon  which 
le  statesmen  of  modem  days  are  obliged  to  string  the  pearls  of  their 
urliamentary  rhetoric.  Nay,  the  prime  minister  himself  is  heard 
iscoursing  upon  the  duties  to  be  levied  upon  the  seed  of  a  certain 
ivory  vegetable, — the  use  of  which  not  even  Parisian  authority  has 
mdered  quite  genteel  upon  a  &ir  day, — as  gravely  as  if  it  were  as 
rue  in  regard  to  the  complaints  against  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain,  as 
>me  of  us  think  it  is  tme  in  reference  to  the  murmurs  against  our 
wn  American  tariff,  that '  all  the  tears  which  should  water  this  sorrow 
ve  in  an  onion  ! ' 

''  Gross  over  to  the  continent  What  is  the  great  &ct  of  the  day  in 
[lat  quarter?  Lo,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  ten  of  the  inde- 
endent  States  of  Germany,  forgetting  their  own  political  rivalries  and 
Dcial  feuds, — flinging  to  the  winds  all  the  fears  and  jealousies  which 
ave  so  long  sown  dragon's  teeth  along  the  borders  of  neighboring 
bates  of  disproportioned  strength  and  different  forms  of  government, 
-  the  lamb  lying  down  with  the  lion, —  the  little  city  of  Frankfort 
rith  the  proi]d  kingdom  of  Prussia, — and  all  entering  into  a  solemn 
3ague  to  regulate  commerce  and  secure  markets !  What  occupy  the 
boughts  of  the  diplomatists, — the  Guizots,  and  Aberdeens,  and  Met- 
Bmichs?  Reciprocal  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation, —  treaties 
0  advance  an  honest  trade,  or  sometimes  (I  thank  Heaven !)  to  abolish 
n  infamous  and  accursed  traffic, —  these  are  the  engrossing  topics  of 
heir  protocols  and  ultimatums.  Even  wars,  when  they  have  occurred, 
r  when  they  have  been  rumored,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  how 
Imost  uniformly  has  the  real  motive,  whether  of  the  menace  or  of  the 
tostile  act,  proved  to  be, —  whatever  may  have  been  the  pretence, — 
lot,  as  aforetime,  to  destroy,  but  to  secure,  the  sources  of  commercial 
realth.  Algiers,  Affghanistan,  China,  Texas,  Oregon,  all  point  more 
ft  less  directly  to  one  and  the  same  pervading  policy  throughout  the 
vorld, —  of  opening  new  markets,  securing  new  ports,  and  extending 
Kmunerce  and  navigation  over  new  lands  and  new  seas. 
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i  tfM  niiol»*pipe  of  erery  stooner  whidi  hringB  her  merbhttidiae  l» 
hr  ports,  we  see  a  ooAime^  ofpeace^  wliich  her  war-chiefii  dare  lol 
■tmgaiflh?  Commeroe  has,  indeed,  almost  realized  ideas  whidi  the 
iet^  in  his  wildest  fiuKsies,  assumed  as  the  yerj  standard  of  impossi- 
ttty.  We  may  not '  charm  ache  with  air,  or  agonj  with  wteds ; ' 
it  may  we  not '  fetter  strong  madness  with  a  cotton  thread '  ?  Tes, 
lat  little  fibre,  which  was  not  known  as  a  product  of  the  North  Amer- 
lan  soil  when  our  old  colonial  union  with  Ghreat  Britain  was  dissolved, 
as  already  been  spun,  by  the  ocean-moved  power-loom  of  international 
ommerce,  into  a  thread  which  may  fetter  forever  the  strong  madness 
fwar! 

"  Yet  let  us  not,  let  us  not,  experiment  upon  its  tension  too  &r. 
Teiiher  the  influences  of  commerce,  nor  any  other  influences,  have  yet 
rooght  about  the  day  (if,  indeed,  such  a  day  is  ever  to  be  enjoyed 
sibre  the  second  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace),  whai  we  may  regard 
n  danger  of  war  at  an  end,  and  when  we  may  fearlessly  sport  with 
16  firebrands  which  have  heretofore  kindled  it,  or  throw  down  the  fire- 
rms  by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  defend  ourselves  against  it 
Preparation  —  I  will  not  say /or  war,  but  against  war  —  is  still  the 
ictate  of  common  prudence.  And,  while  I  would  always  contend  first 
IT  that  preparation  of  an  honest,  equitable,  inoffensive  and  unaggres- 
rre,  policy  towards  all  other  nations,  which  would  secure  us,  in  every 
rent,  the  triple  armor  of  a  just  cause,  I  am  not  ready  to  abandon 
lose  other  preparations  for  which  our  constitution  and  laws  have  made 
rovision.  Nor  do  I  justify  such  preparations  only  on  any  narrow  views 
r  State  necessity  and  worldly  policy.  I  know  no  policy,  as  a  states- 
tan,  which  I  may  not  punue  as  a  Christian.  I  can  advocate  no  sys- 
nn  before  men,  which  I  may  not  justify  to  my  own  conscience,  or 
iiich  I  shrink  firom  holding  up,  in  humble  trust,  before  my  God." 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop  was  bom  in  Boston,  May  12, 1809,  and 
«s  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  who  married  Eliia- 
Bth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Oov.  James 
towdoin.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  the  fint  governor 
lacted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1680-1.  The  gov- 
mor's  town-lot,  known  as  '*  The  Green,"  included  the  land  now  owned 
y  the  Old  South  Church,  on  Washington-street,  and  his  residence  was 
eaily  opposite  Sdiool-street  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Prince,  the 
nnalist;  and  was  a  two-story  wooden  edifice,  which  was  destroyed  for 
liel,  by  the  British  troopS|  in  1775.    His  fotherwas  six  years lieaten- 
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eiw  England ;  aiidoar  bfteaeiiator  inCkHigresBhasadded  toitBloa^ 
the  opinion  of  hifl  friends,  bj  an  onblenching  reaistance  to  repated 
rtj  intrigae.  It  appears  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  thirtieth  sessicm 
Oongress,  in  December,  1847,  Mr.  Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  had 
deavored  to  procure  pledges  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
itntion  of  those  committees  which  have  especial  direction  of  subjects 
nnected  with  war  and  Slavery.  Mr.  Winthrop  rejected  these  over- 
ras,  and  we  here  present  the  correspondence  on  that  matter.  It  is  ft 
Inable  fragment  of  politioal  history : 

"  56  Coleman's,  Washington,  Dec,  5, 1847. 
"  Dbab  Snt :  —  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  aid,  by  my  vote, 
placing  you  in  the  diair  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes.    But  I 
kve  no  personal  hopes  or  fears  to  dictate  my  course  in  the  matter; 
d  the  great  consideration  for  me  must  be  that  of  the  policy  which  the 
eaker  will  impress  on  the  action  of  the  house. 
"Not  to  trouble  you  with  suggestions  as  to  subordinate  points,  there 
e  some  leading  questions  on  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  yoo 
kYO  a  settled  purpose.    May  I  respectfully  inquire  whether,  if  elected 
eaker,  it  is  your  intention, —  * 

"  So  to  constitute  the  Gcnnmittees  of  F<nreignBelations,  and  of  Ways 
id  Means,  as  to  arrestthe  existing  war  ? 

"  So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  as  to  obstmot 
e  legal  establishment  of  slayery  within  any  territory  7 
"  So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  to  &vor  the 
peal  of  the  law  of  Feb.  12, 1798,  which  denies  trial  by  jury  to  per- 
ns charged  with  being  slaves ;  to  give  a  fidr  and  &vorable  consider- 
ion  to  th^  question  of  the  repeal  of  those  acts  of  Congress  which  now 
istain  davery  in  this  district;  and  to  ftirther  such  measures  as  may 
i  in  the  power  of  Congress,  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which  Mas- 
ehusetts  complains  at  the  hands  of  South  Carolina,  in  respect  to  iU 
eatment  of  her  dtisensl 

*'  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  reply  at  your  early  con- 
mience;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  be  permitted  to  communicate  it^ 
r  its  substance,  to  some  gentlemen  who  entertain  similar  views  to 
line,  cm  this  class  of  questions. 

<'Iam,  dear  sir, 

^'  With  great  penonal  esteem, 

^'  Your  friend  and  mnvd, 
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-  YoBT  friend  and  senrant, 

"SOBKBT  C.   WiNTHBOP. 

G.  PiLfur.  &€.  fte." 


It  hut  Vw&  ftat^rl  ID  the  jfKpen  of  tbe  daj,  that,  after  receimg  this 
asle  fbo  lof  bfoCber  colkigiie  in  Congress,  Mr.  Palfrey  steadilj, 


yoa  Aieeaev0fillwllntiagft^<>pyoBedhhelec^ 

le  boose :  bat  Mr.  Wintbrcqp  was  deetod,  bowever,  bj  a  mqori^  oC 

10  tote. 

ibi.  Wmtbrop  made  a  tour  of  Englandi  Fnaoe,  and  other  parts  of 
Inope.  Sbcnrdy  after  bis  departure  for  Enghnd,  Edward  Everotli 
ISO  ambassador  to  tbe  court  of  St  James,  m  writing  to  a  friend  m 
bsssfthnsetls,  said  of  Mr.  Wintbrop,  "  A  better  specimen  of  Amerioa 
0Mr  erossed  tbe  water."  He  was  a  membor  ai  tbe  Massachusetts 
[istorical  Societj,  and  of  ibe  American  Academy  ol  Arts  and 
eioices. 

^^  Mr.  Wintbrop  bas  bera,  fixwi  bis  earliest  yoatii,  an  object  of  the 
ttbiic  regard,  as  a  person  of  bigb  qualifications  for  ibe  public  service," 
l|ys  Geoige  Ticknor  Curtis.  '*  In  bis  talents,  bis  cultivation,  bis 
ftetnesB  of  principle,  bis  uniform  adberence  to  a  true  public 
ad  bis  capacity  to  judge  righUy  and  speak  eloquently  upon  puUie 
Obira,  be  bas  been  all  bis  life  a  representative  of  tbe  people  among 
rhom  be  was  bom, —  of  tbeir  institutions,  and  <^  tbe  Vfint  of  tbeir 
rbole  condition.  To  tbese  cbaraoteristics  tbere  bas  been  added,  in  bis 
ise,  ibe  associations  wbicb  gatber  about  a  name  interwoven  forever 
dtb  our  bistory  and  our  glory.  Nor  bas  be  ever  disi^pointed  one  of 
to  expectations  tbat  bave  fondly  centred  us  on  bim,  until,  in  tbis 
liddle  period  of  his  life,  in  an  hour  of  tbat  misi^prebension  or  mis- 
qnresentation  to  wbicb  all  public  men  are  exposed,  be  bas  bad  charges 
lid  at  bis  door  which  aim  at  bis  integrity  of  purpose  and  oonsisteiMqf 
f  character."  This  r^rds  bis  vote  for  tbe  war  with  Mexico;  en 
rbicb  point,  Mr.  Wintbrop,  in  a  speech  June  26,  1846,  remarkedi 
'  I  believed,  when  that  lull  providing  f<Mr  ihe  war  was  before  us,  and  I 
dieve  still,  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  bad  already  involved 
s  in  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  made  better,  which  couM 
ot  be  either  remedied  or  relieved,  by  withholding  supplies  or  <1iagniy»g 
B  real  character.  And  I  will  say  further,  that,  whUe  I  condemn  both 
be  policy  of  annexation,  as  a  whole,  and  the  movement  of  our  an^y 
rom  Corpus  Christi,  as  a  most  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  part^  I 
ras  not  one  of  those  who  considered  Mexico  as  entirely  without  &nlt" 

Mr.  Wintbrop,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  was  manly,  decided,  and 
Sective.  No  man  there  ever  spoke  more  to  the  purpose.  This  pas- 
age,  from  the  speech  on  sectional  controversies,  shows  the  man: 
'  When  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  Congress,  now  some  ten  winters 
jone,  I  told  the  abolitionists  of  my  district^  in  i^eply  to  their  intenc§> 
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oonnciiig  the  oonstitaiion  and  goyemment  under  which  we  li?e|  and 
eathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  all  who  support  them^-*^ 
It  fiir  Faneuil  Hall  thronged  as  it  has  been  so  often  in  times  past^ 
d  as  it  will  be  so  often  for  a  thousand  generations  in  times  to  comei 
r  as  intelligent,  honest  and  patriotic  a  people,  as  ever  the  sun  shone 
m;  —  I  speak  for  Faneuil  Hall,  and  for  the  great  masses  of  true- 
Murted  American  freemen,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  delight 
dwell, beneath  its  shadow,  and  to  gather  beneath  its  roof;  —  I  speak 
r  Faneuil  Hall,  when  I  say  the  Union  of  these  States  must  not  be 
flsolved ! " 

It  was  well  said  of  Winthrop's  speech  in  Congress,  May,  1850,  on 
le  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  that  it  is  an  olive-branch 
dd  up  in  the  strife,  and  not  a  torch  of  Alecto.  In  reply  to  the  objec* 
on  that  California  has  prohibited  slavery  in  her  constitution,  Mr. 
rinthrop  remarked:  "While  some  of  us  will  go  still  ftirther,  and, 
ithout  intending  any  o&nce  to  others,  will  thank  God  c^nly  that 
bus  infimt  Hercules  of  the  west  has  strangled  the  serpents  in  the 
radle, —  that  this  youthful  giant  of  the  Pacific  presents  himself  to  us 
df-dedicated  to  freedom,  and  stands  a  self-pledged  and  self-posted 
sntinel,  side  by  side  with  Oregon,  against  the  introduotion  of 
lavery  by  sea  or  land,  into  any  part  of  that  trans- Alpine  territory  !  '* 
luod,  in  the  peroration,  he  said,  "  I  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the 
jsions  and  phantoms  of  disunion  which  now  appall  us  will  soon  be 
emembered  only  like  the  clouds  of  some  April  morning,  or  like  '  the 
lissolving  views '  of  some  evening  spectacle.  I  have  the  fullest  oon- 
iction  that  this  glorious  republic  is  destined  to  outlast  all, —  all  at 
itber  end  of  the  Union, —  who  may  be  plotting  against  its  peace,  or 
nredicting  its  downfall." 

Mr.  Winthrop  made  a  felicitous  allusion  to  the  railroad  enterprise 
it  Massachusetts,  at  the  Boston  railroad  jubilee  festival,  on  the  Com- 
non,  Sept  19,  1851.  "  Here  is  a  miniature  map,"  said  he,  holding 
t  to  view,  "  exhibiting  our  little  commonwealth  as  it  really  is,  covered 
ill  over  with  railroad  lines.  They  tell  as  here  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
[Missenger  trains,  containing  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  persons, 
{hooting  into  our  dty  on  a  single  ordinary  average  summer^s  day,  with 
I  regularity,  punctuality  and  precision,  which  makes  it  almost  as  safo 
\o  set  our  watches  by  a  railroad  whistle,  as  by  the  Old  South  dock ! " 
''Mr.  Winthrop  has  this  great  advantage  as  a  speaker,"  remarks 
one.   ''  His  mind  is  enunently  methodical|  and  his  recoUecUve  faculties 
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m  dioald  ater  diircgurd  the  UenhigB  of  which  we  are  in  the  enjoj- 
Bt|  we  shall  never,  as  long  as  the  son  shines  in  the  heavens,  estal)- 
k  another  of  equal  goodness.  There  belongs  to  the  people  of  this 
mtrj  a  oomnxm  treasore, —  a  finint  fiom  which  every  man  may 
ink, — namely,  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  nation."  Honor  to  the 
tesman  of  whom  Moses  Stoart  emphasised,  that  swords  woold  leap, 
it  were  lawful  and  necessary,  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  scab- 
[ds,  tflud^nd  him  fixxn  an  unjust  political  assault  In  this  oonnec- 
n,  we  take  pleasure  in  introducing  passages  fix>m  the  speech  of  Rufus 
loate,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  course  of  Daniel  Webster  in  relation 
tiie  great  compromise  of  the  north  and  the  south.  We  feel  oonfi- 
noe  in  the  opinion  that  Faneuil  Hall  has  not  resounded  with  a  nobler 
ifst  of  eloquence,  for  the  last  half-century,  than  is  this  tribute  to 
miel  Webster : 

''  On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  it  was  duty.  I  put  to  you,  and 
rou^  you  to  the  justice  and  heart  of  America, —  it  was  duty  only, 
rty  in  her  severest  form,  duty  summonii^  him  to  her  highest  sacri- 
e,  —  du^,  not  the  love  of  glory, — certainly  not  that  glory  whidi  is 
n  after, —  if  any  glory,  the  austere  and  arduous  glory  of  civil  suifer- 
g,  that  cheered  him  on.  And  how  has  he  been  tned,  and  how  has 
i  been  judged  ?  In  that  temper  of  the  public  mind,  he  thought  he 
w  clearly  that,  unless  the  whole  constitution  was  executed,  there  was 
» longer  a  nation  for  America ;  and  that  opinion  is  his  crime !  He 
emed,  after  the  profoundest  consideration,  that  the  nation  was  in 
gent  and  imminent  peril ;  and  that  opinion  has  been  his  crime !  In 
at  conviction,  he  devoted  himself,  as  the  first  duty  of  patriotism,  and 
orality,  and  Christianity,  to  save,  and  perpetuate,  and  prolong,  that 
nion ;  and  that  devotion  is  his  crime !  In  that  conflict  of  great  duties, 
i  chose  the  largest  to  be  performed  first;  and  that ''selection  is  his 
ime !  In  that  complication  of  evils,  he  chose  the  least,  rightly  deem- 
g  that  the  more  passing  and  temporary  and  transient  ills  would  be 
rerbalanced,  a  thousand-fold,  by  the  more  exceeding  and  eternal  good ; 
id  that  choice  is  his  crime !  In  that  time  of  insubordination,  and 
stiessness,  and  revolt,  against  government  and  institution,  he  has 
ven  his  great  fiiculties  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  fundamental  law ; 
id  that  is  his  crime !  He  has  deemed,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  whole 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fi-ee  States,  in  this  great  extremity  of 
otr  republic,  is  a  little  too  large  to  delegate,  to  be  all  summed  up  in 
le  sin^e  emotion  of  compassdon  to  a  single  class  in  the  State,  or  to 
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1  phflMoplier,  and  firieDd, — he  beUeres  ihit,  this  day,  alrne  philan- 
opy,  enlightened  firom  above,  finds  in  the  American  world  no  noUer 
rk  for  its  hand  to  do, —  ay,  finds  no  more  splendid  visions  for  its 
iams  to  o<mtempIate, —  thim  simply  and  solely  to  advance  the  best 
erests  of  humanity  ihroof^  generations  countless,  by  that  grand 
•tramentality  of  peace,  the  American  Union;  to  advancing  the 
erests  of  every  State,  and  every  section,  and  every  class,  the  master 
1  the  slave  alike,  by  subjecting,  through  days  of  household  calm, 
8  great  continent,  all  alive  and  astir  with  the  emulousness  of  free 
joblics, —  by  subjecting  it,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  Providenoe, 
lever  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  influences  of  culture  and  Christianity, 
d  the  slow  and  sure  reformer.  Time ;  and  he  h^  given  those  great 
bnts,  and  that  influence  unparalleled,  to  preserve  forever  this  great 
rarity  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men ;  and  this,  also,  is 
I  crime! 

^^  Tes,  fellow-dtisens,  it  is  his  crime,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  us 
•  in  whose  judgment  shall  I  say  1  Is  it  not  in  the  judgment  of  a  rev- 
Btionary  and  shallow  ethics  of  agitation  1  Is  it  not  in  the  judgment 
a  morality  half-taught,  that  looks  out  of  a  loop-hole  upon  the  world, 
lezerdsed,  uninstructedfrom  above  or  below;  profoundly  ignorant  of 
e  nature  of  that  great  complexity  of  state ;  profoundly  ignorant  of 
as  an  agent  of  human  good ;  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
at  beset  it,  the  means  of  preserving  it,  and  the  maxims  and  arts 
iperial  of  its  glory  ?  It  is  a  crime  in  the  judgment  of  such  morality 
.  that;  but,  in  the  vocabulary  and  ethics  of  an  instructed  people,  so 
lequately  and  admirably  represented  before  me  to-night, —  in  the 
her  second  thought  of  such  a  community  as  this, —  it  is  no  crime,  but 
rtue  heroical ;  ay,  such  virtue  as  <m  earth  is  entitled  to  the  grateful 
elings  and  rewarded  honors  of  men ;  and,  when  this  mortal  charge 
over,  entitled,  also,  may  I  not  say,  with  the  great  poet  of  Christian- 

'A  crown  of  gold 
Among  the  enthroned  gods,  <m  sainted  seats.' 

"And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  with  sudi 

patriotism  as  that,  so  tried  and  so  tested,  what  American  State,  (ht 

x^on,  or  interest,  or  drop  of  American  blood,  has  anything  to  foar 

»m  that    If  there  is  an  interest  in  this  broad  land,  from  one  ocean 

>  another,  large  enough  for  the  constitution  to  know  it, —  if  it  is  not  so 


nraiLui  onuw  oast.  MI^ 

■r  iDstitatioiMi  whieh  oar  &thefB  fhoned  and  establiahed  of  ^henh 
m, — new,  eztraordiiMfy,  wooderfbl,  and  like  no  others.  We  mn 
ft  ooeapjing  the  greater  part  of  a  Tast  contineiit,  stretching  finom 
to  sea,  cootaining  within  onrselTes  most  things  that  human  wants, 
arts,  or  taste,  can  desire ;  sufficient  to  ourselves  in  all  physical 
tff,  and  Tory  independent  of  all  other  people.  We  are  making  a 
It  experiment  of  self-gOTemment,  hy  twenty  millions  of  peo^ 
ttered  over  so  vast  a  region  that  they  count  their  distances  by  thou- 
ds  of  miles.  We  are  growing — expanding — forming.  No  one 
,  tdl  what  we  may  become.  We  are  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
ropean  models,  than  one  of  our  great  mountain-pines  is  to  be  cut 
1  trimmed  like  the  boxwood  of  a  flower-garden."  Mr.  Webster  thns 
aiges  on  some  of  the  uses  of  war :  "  Where  had  been  the  suUimest 
ilry,  but  for  war?  Where  had  been  the  Royal  Psalmist,  had  not 
(Philistines  conile  up  against  Israel?  Where  Homer  and  Yirgili 
1  Troy  never  fiillen  before  successful  arms?  Milton  himself  had 
n  tSient,  had  he  not  sung  of  war  in  heaven, 

'When  all  the  pUdn, 
Corered  with  thiok-embftttled  fMjuadroiis,  brij^ 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arras,  and  fiery  steed, 
Bcfleetinip blase  on  Uaie,  first  met  his  Tiew.* 

"It  is  true  that  war  has  tendencies  to  demoralisation.  It  often  pro- 
Bes  violence,  and  recklessness,  and  disregard  of  justice.  But,  while 
)  vices  produced  by  war  are  not  to  be  denied,  is  it  quite  clear,  men's 
isioDS  remaining  as  they  are,  that  the  vices  of  long-continued,  undis- 
rbed  and  luxurious  peace,  are  not  equally  great  ?  Were  the  court  and 
)  times  of  Alexandw,  or  Peter  the  Gr^it,  or  Napoleon,  more  vicious 
in  those  of  Sardanapalus,  or  Eatherine,  or  Charies  the  Tenth,  or  of 
ler  princes  who  reigned  chiefly  in  peace?  "  ' 


THOMAS  GREAVES  GARY. 

JULY  4,  1847.    FOB  THS  OUT  AUTHOBIHaB. 

Thib  performance  was  delivered  at  the  period  when  the  Americaa 
BBM  were  engiiged  in  a  war  with  Menoo.    ^'TheriietorioofBarkai 
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nmuM  mjurm  oaet. 

oipliiie  to  think  oC  Let  him  reflect  on  the  distracted  state  of  that 
Btched  oonnAry,  or  think  of  the  brave  Mexicans  fighting  finr  their 
ire  soil  at  Buena  Vista,  half  fiunished,  but,  as  was  said  by  our  own 
loers,  'fighting  with  the  energy  of  despair; '  let  us  suppose  some  race, 
more  energy  and  greater  skill  in  war  than  ourselves,  to  have  invaded 
r  and  such  scenes  to  have  been  enacted  at  Albany  or  Worcester ;  or 
.  us  suppose  the  dty  of  Charleston  or  Savannah  to  have  been 
acked,  and  the  women  and  children  to  have  been  subjected  to  the 
?8  of  war,  as  at  Vera  Cms, — and  we  may  then  form  an  idea  of  the 
^sequences  of  this  war,  and  of  the  imperious  necessity  that  must  be 
iwn  to  justify  its  commencement,  or  any  measure  resembling  ap- 
obation  of  it,  even  by  thanks  to  an  officer  whom  we  admire  for  his 
mner  of  conducting  it,  that  should  countenance  its  continuance  for 
ireek.  That  our  armies  have  lately  added  vastly  to  our  reputation 
a  warlike  people,  prepared  for  cimtest  with  any  nation  that  exists,  is 
questionable.  But  we  were  in  no  pressing  want  of  such  reputation ; 
d,  if  we  had  been,  we  have  no  right  to  seek  it  at  such  cost  to  human- 
r.  As  Franklin  has  suggested,  if  a  spirit  not  yet  informed  of  the 
tent  of  the  universe,  on  seeing  this  earth  as  it  shines  mildly  from 
ir,  should  approach  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  new  view  of 
aven,  and  light  ufoa  a  scene  of  warfiure,  he  mi^ht  suppose  that  he 
d  arrived  in  hell." 

Thomas  Greaves  Gary  was  bom  at  Ghelsea,  Sept.  7,  1791 ;  gradu- 
ed  at  Harvard  GoIIege  in  1811 ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  with 
on.  Judge  Thacher;  commenced  practice  in  1814;  and  in  1821 
Ktered  on  mercantile  pursuits,  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  was  a 
trtner  in  the  house  of  Thomas  H.  Perkins  k  Co.,  of  Boston,  the 
nior  of  whom  projected  the  Quincy  Bailroad,  completed  in  1827, 
bich  was  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  I^ 
BS  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite  from  the  quarry 
I  that  town  to  Neponset  River.  The  stone  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ment,  conveyed  from  this  quarry,  was  furnished  by  tiie  Granite 
ailway  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  president.  Wc 
od,  on  the  Boston  records,  this  curious  fiict  in  the  history  of  temper- 
ice,  relating  to  the  father  of  Mr.  Perkins, —  that  James  Perkins, 
itailer,  was  licensed  by  the  selectmen,  August  13,  1767,  to  sell  wine 
sly,  at  his  house  in  King-street  Mr.  Gary  married  Mary,  a  daughter 
f  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins;  was  a  director  of  the  Hamilton  Bank; 
Munuider  of  the  Independent  Gbdeti,  m  1847;  and  senator  finr  Snf- 
A  ooonty,  1852. 


^IBbh  no  gOfttDM  by  Iiifbo  principw,-— tcmoHi  Ioyo  snd  ftno^ 
irithott  these  tfiere  is  no  govemmeiit  irorthy  of  tbe  name,  liomssi 
Irrine.  The  ocmstitation  of  the  United  States  is  the  organ  of  the 
aragn  reaaon  of  the  people.  This  is  the  field  finr  ^ant  minds  and 
riot  hearts ;  and  its  hero — ftr  it  has  a  hero,  unriTEdled  and  akne 
lis  chosen  domain — is  the  peopk's  Webster.  And  do  yon  ask  ftr 
heroes  of  the  heart,  with  power  to  aoqnire  wealth,  learning  and 
nenoe,  and  a  will  to  use  them  all  for  the  people's  honor  and  the 
pie's  good?  Oo  to  your  scientific  schools,  your  institutes,  and 
IT  libraries,  and  read  the  honored  names  of  their  foonders.  Go 
the  missionary  rolls,  and  admire  the  number  and  the  doTOtion  of 
ir  Christian  martyrs.  Force,  too,  that  dire  necessity  of  fidlen  man, 
I  of  nations,  has  its  heroes, — a  small  and  charmed  band,  whose 
rtial  fitme,  like  the  forked  lightning,  daxiles  tbe  eyes  of  the  people. 
y  they  ever  be  few  in  numbfar,  great  in  action,  and  worthy  to  tread 
die  footprints  of  Washington ! 

"  Preserve,  then,  your  constitutions,  your  corporations,  your  societies, 

ar  towns,  your  cities,  your  finee  schools,  and  your  churches.   They  are 

janisms  for  the  exercise,  discipline  and  efficient  action,  of  practical  lib- 

y.    And,  especially,  preserve  your  militia.    It  is  the  legal  organin^ 

nof  force,  the  right  hand  of  all  government,  the  ultimate  protector  of 

the  findls  of  liberty,  and  a  terror  only  to  evil  doers.   The  people  are, 

the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  armed ;  and,  by  every  prin- 

ie  of  liberty,  they  are  suprema    Force  always  resides  in  the  masses. 

■med,  but  unorganised,  it  is  a  sleeping  lion,  ready  to  spring  upon 

a  at  any  moment  of  femine  or  of  passion.    Then,  train  it, —  train  it 

and  it  shall  lie  down  with  the  honbs  in  the  green  pastures  of  peace 

d  tianquillity.    Even  parties  are  usefid  organintions  of  praetioal 

erty,  which  might  otherwise  fidl  into  anarchy  in  the  exercise  of  its 

iCtive  functions.     And,  in  a  country  so  fines  as  this,  no  administra- 

n  can  stand  without  the  support  of  a  dominant  party,  embracing,  for 

e  time  being,  a  majority  of  the  people.     Be  not  fiightened,  then,  at 

rties ;  but  prove  them  all,  by  the  test  of  practical  liberty,  and  hold 

!t  that  which  is  good.    We  cannot,  if  we  would,  avoid  the  responsi- 

lity  of  aflfecting  the  welfioe  of  millions  of  our  fellow-men.    The  oom- 

inds  of  Heaven  are  upcm  us ! " 

Joel  Giles  was  bom  at  Townsend,  May  6,  1804;  was  fitted  fiw  ocd- 
B»  by  Rev.  David  Palmer;  graduated  at  Harvard  C!ollege  hi  1829^ 
hsB  he  CDgnged  in  a  dictation  with  COniittHr  Bobbins^  on  the  tffmf 
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ise;  xidier  to  meet,  reeolatelj,  diffiooltieB  and  dangers  wben  tiurost 
him,  than  to  project  them,  or  to  indulge  in  novel  deeignB,  or  to 
rt  deeds  of  danger  and  blood.  Not  like  the  hero  who  sleeps  near 
I  at  the  nermitage,  bom  to  cany  conquests  among  hostile  savageSi 
neet  on  our  shores  an  invading  foe,  and  drive  back  profimen  of  oor 
;  bat,  rather,  a  civilian,  fiarmed  to  husband  carefolly  and  defend 
i  what  others  have  bravelj  won.  Thus,  while  president,  he  Ibond 
iself  in  a  most  eventful  age;  bat  it  seemed  made  so  by  others, more 
a  himself  He  added,  to  be  sure,  something  to  the  great  deeds 
;  stirring  incidents  of  the  era ;  bat  this  was  rather  jforoed  on  him 
n  sought  His  ambition  was  more  {x  the  calm  than  the  tempest; 
1  his  vqmtation  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  soccessful  manner  in  which 
managed  the  vessel  of  state  in  the  varioos  perils  which  he  was 
spelled  to  fiice. 

'Thos,  for  a  moment,  as  to  Oregon.    The  coarse  of  events  had  pnK 

Kd  a  crisis  almost  anavoidable.    Her  limits  and  ezdasiveoccapation 

re,  therefore,  ander  his  administration,  settled.    Thoagh  long  befiro 

ti^ed, — even  a  quarter  of  a  centary, — yet  a  r^^olar  government 

the  United  States  was,  under  him,  first  flung  beyond  the  Bodkj 

lantains,  and  their  laws  and  institutions  first  carried  formally  ai^ 

ly  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.    Grant  that  all  was  not  obtained  by 

arrangem^t  which  the  sanguine  hqped;  grant,  as  was  the  oonvio^ 

1  of  many,  that  our  rights  to  SI""  40^  were  dear;  grant  tl^at  it  was, 

several  accounts,  desirable  to  stretch  our  limits  to  thor  utmost 

TPi — 7^  <^*&  1^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  peace  of  the  country  with  a  great 

idred  power,  and  the  exclusive  possession  and  settlement  and  growth 

twelve  or  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  onder  the  leign  of  estab- 

led  laws  rather  than  the  rifle  oat  the  tomahawki  was  not  a  high 

kional  object,  desirable  to  be  accomplished  speedily,  though  at  the 

pense  of  some  territory?    All  must  admit  that,  on  a  subject  most 

isitive,  further  painful  collisions  were  thus  obviated,  doubts  and  dif- 

olties  of  many  years'  standing  cksed,  and  the  prospect  of  fhture  war 

tween  races  almost  finatemal  thrown  ofi^  and,  it  is  hoped,  for  ages. 

)zt,  behold  the  annexation  of  Texas,  finished  under  his  auqiioes ! 

lOugh,  it  is  conceded,  &r  firom  having  originated  with  him,  yet  tlib 

Msure  was,  during  his  administration,  carried  into  complete  effect — 

Dsolidated.    She  was  not  then  merdy  preparing  to  come  into  the 

oicm, — anxious  and  negotiating, — but  was  actually  brought  in,  and 

r  representatives  mingled  with  ours  on  the  fieU  of  |^0fyi  and  her 

M  star  united  in  our  pofitioal  galaxy  forever. 
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r  luL    ThiB  is  pmifyipg.    WeD,  too,  nmj  mne  of  jou 
pin  tad  fishing-rod,  whiob,  while  fonuthing  hoaltb j  MDUflemenk, 
wed  tome  of  yon,  hj  the  miinie  war  of  the  chase,  to  help  to  coftt 
*  so  noU|7  at  Palo  Alto,  and  under  the  walb  of  Mezioo."    Mr. 
dbory  was  elected  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate,  in 
6.    He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  New  Hamp- 
a  when  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;   and  acquitted  himself 
i  great  dignity,  wisdom,  and  fearless  intrepidity.    He  married 
abeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  Asa  Clapp,  of  Portland,  Me.,  June,  1819, 
n  he  settled  at  Portsmouth.    In  1828  Mr.  Woodbury  was  elected 
'emor  of  New  ELampshire,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  resumed 
profession  of  law.    In  1825  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
fee  Legislature,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.     During  this 
aon  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when 
.  Woodbury  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  that  station ;  where, 
his  official  reports  and  his  speeches,  he  <Usplayed  great  talent    He 
I  chairman  of  the  committee  of  commerce, during  four  sessions;  and, 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  declined  being  a  candidate  to  Con- 
is.    In  the  next  month  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native 
lie ;  and,  on  the  reoiganization  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  succeeding 
ath,  he  was  invited  by  President  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
Jie  Navy,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.    After  the  rejec- 
i  of  Mr.  Taney  to  the  department  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
K)dbury  was  transferred  to  that  sphere,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
34.    He  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  political  measures  of  Andrew 
skson,  as  he  was  moreover  to  the  policy  of  his  successor,  Martin  Tan 
ren,  under  whose  auspices  he  served  to  the  close  of  his  administra- 
Q,when  he  was  again  elected  by  his  native  State  to  the  Senate  of  the 
lited  States,  for  the  period  of  six  years,  fix)m  March  4,  1841. 
I  resigned  in  1845,  on  being  appointed  by  President  Polk  as  sue- 
Bor  to  the  late  Justice  Story,  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
Ates  Supreme  Court.    He  <Ued  Sept  3, 1851.    The  opinion  may  be 
Uy  expressed,  that  no  member  of  the  cabinets  of  Jackson  and  Van 
iren  hada  stronger  influence  in  seconding  the  bold  measures  of  these 
iginators  of  great  experiments  than  the  shrewd  Levi  Woodbury, 
idge  Woodbury  was  a  profound  civilian,  and  presided  over  the 
diciary  with  general  wisdom  and  great  dignity.     He  delivered  a 
loourse  at  the  capitol  in  Washington,  before  the  American  Historical 
Mbty,  in  1887,  of  which  he  was  a  member.    In  remarking  on  the 


r  pomked  vk,  aftefwrnrJi  so  agneaUj  dsreloped  in  tfie  protothaa 
Kdwin,  ptrtially  owes  Hi  origuii  to  the  influence  of  the  matanMl  ada 
tbefiunfly;  and  was  diyerted  of  the  envenomed  aanMsm  ao  pecnlinr 
lie  Gaidiner  fiunilj,  by  the  chaatening,  miU  Uandneaa  of  hia  pater 
kindred.  The  adon  of  a  stock  from  wbidi  sprang  John  GaidinoTi 
Beaton,  the  eminent  barrister,  having  a  hi j^j  caltiyated  mind,  must 
ntabl J  be  inapired  with  simihr  rays  of  intellect  Oar  readers  may 
1  an  aoooont  of  him,  as  the  orator  for  July  4,  1785.  His  mother 
I  devotedly  attached  to  her  children,  and  her  plastic  infloence  largely 
Aribated  to  the  shaping  their  character.  The  &mily  removed  to 
em  when  Edwin  was  but  foar  years  of  age,  where  he  was  educated 
the  public  schools,  more  especially  at  the  English  High  School,  under 
star  William  H.  Brooks^  where  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
BSt  Bohbhura,  and  pursued  his  studies  until  he  was  fifteen  yeara  of 
if  during  which  period  he  acquired  a  fi)ndnes8  for  history  and  polite 
ratnre,  by  a  free  access  to  the  Salem  Athenaeum.  On  leaving 
jod,  he  became  a  derk  in  the  Bank  of  Grenend  Interest^  in  that  dtj^ 
I  eommflnofid  his  first  literary  contributions  for  a  newspaper  in 
Ism,  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  which  he  pursued  for 
ae  yeaiB.  On  leaving  Salem,  he  waa  employed  by  Dana,  Fenno 
Henslttw,  brdcers,  on  State-street,  Boston ;  and,  shortly  after  the 
etion  of  the  Merchant's  Ezdiange,  in  that  street,  he  was  appointed 
the  superintendence  of  the  news-room,  and  previous  to  that  period 
became  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  waa 
(I  a  leader  in  debate  and  composition.  It  was  in  this  model  instito* 
B  that  young  Whipple  ccmtracted  a  personal  friendship  for  EieMt, 
honored  native  poet  of  the  Granite  State,  who  made  the  following 
ppy  allusion  to  its  members,  and  his  literary  companion,  in  an  anni- 
vary  poem  tor  the  Associatian,  previous  to  entering  the  fields  of 
irimony: 

«  What  though  grwn  frthen  still  mj  fttaidf  I  mtet, 
Whoee  ninwrj  lloon  are  worn  irith  little  Iwt ; 
What  thou^,  oompanlon  of  my  ftormer  7Mii» 
Thy  fboe  at  market  ereiy  mom  appean, 
Whfle  I,  ttffl  ignofant  aa  the  greenett  bate. 
What  goods  domestio  go  the  gnatest  ways. 
Grope  Uiodly  homeward  to  niy  noontide  meal. 
Unknowing  what  my  damask  may  rereal ; — 
Heart  leaps  to  heart,  and  warmer  grasps  the  hand, 
Wheo  antnniki's  hig|e  refinites  our  band ! " 
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JDg  9tiy  a  pnUio  tehool  lostaotkift,  but  wHh  a  xnixid  CKpthh  of 
i  dnngPi  irbmi  bnwi^  to  bear  upon  ibe  worid  of  kttota.    Bor 
nl  jmxB  mobj  be  baa  bean  a  oontribator  to  tbe  Nortb  Americaa 
ianr,  Chnatiaii  Ihamiiwr,  and  oAer  periodicala,  moat  of  wUeb 
3flr  m  bia  Tolomaa  of  Leetoxea  and  EaaajB.    He  baa  delivered  ho- 
rn of  atrikiiig  merit  fcr  tbe  bteraiy  aooietiea  of  Brown,  Dartmootb, 
Aniiant    Wben  bia  admirable  ydame  of  lecturea  waa  pnUiabed, 
identwaa  tbe  attadmaent  of  ibe  Mercantile  Aaaodation  to  tbia  moat 
nted  member  of  tiieir  body,  tbat  nearly  tbe  wbole  edition  iraa  apon- 
»ady  pordiaaed  by  tbemaelvea,  wiibont  any  preconcerted  action, 
idato  an  agreeable  inatanoe :    On  tbe  day  of  ita  pnUication,  nine 
die  membera,  at  one  and  tbe  aame  time,  not  atating  tbeir  object 
MMsb  otber,  proeored  at  Tidmor'a  aereral  aeta  eaeb.     Tbe  pddic 
ig  ibna  aiq^anted,  a  new  edition  waa  finrtbwit^  iaaoed.    It  ia  ater^ 
fped,  and  daaaed  among  atandard  American  aaihorB.    He  baa  ain^ 
ar  ability  in  tracing  oat  and  ezpreaaing  tboae  bidden  conneotiona  of 
igB,  and  tboae  aligbt^  etbereal  and  fogitiTe  noiiona,  wbicb  float  aa 
le  gUmpaea  or  viaiona  in  most  men'a  minda.    Hia  keen,  delicate, 
le,  genial,  jubilant  mind,  plays  aronnd  and  tbxongb  bia  anbject, 
eading  ita  way  along  every  vein  of  gold,  like  electricity.    It  ia  a 
mliar  merit  of  bia  lecturea,  tbat  tbey  are  nearly  all  upcm  subjects 
iob,  ibougb  of  great  importance,  are  ao  evaneacent  in  tbeir  natnra 
It  ibey  are  generally  advanced  by  writers  in  tbe  most  indiflbrent  manr 
r.    Tbe  remark  of  Wbipple  regarding  Bicbard  H.  Dana  tbe  elder,  in 
emwof  bia  works  in  tbe  Enminer,  may,  with  peculiar  empbaaia^  be 
plied  to  bimaelf,  tbat  tbey  carry  witb  tbem  tbe  evidence  of  being  tbe 
oducta  of  bis  own  tbinking  and  living,  and  are  full  of  tboae  magical 
JOB  wbicb  indicate  patient  meditation,  and  a  nature  rooted  in  the 
ilitiea  of  things.    We  advise  Mr.  Wbipple  ever  to  write  in  a  smooth 
msparenqy  of  style,  divested  of  tbe  aflbcted  quaintneaa  of  either  Car- 
le or  Emerson,  imitoting  no  author. 

''If  any  visiter  go  to  Boston,  and  will  take  tbe  trouble  to  go  into  the 
cchangB  Newa-room,"  says  Giles,  the  fiunous  essayist, ''  let  him  look 
to  a  small  office,  on  the  left  band,  as  be  enters,  and  be  will  obaerva 
bead  scarcely  appearing  above  the  door,  bent  down  in  study  or  oom- 
laition.  Tbat  bead  belongs  to  Edwin  Percy  Wbipple, —  a  bead  that 
m  not  many  equals  in  the  dty  where  it  thinks,  or  many  superiora 
I  the  nation.  Even  physically  it  is  of  imposing  magnitude, —  of  a 
■asive  fixrce  and  breadth  of  biow,  wbicb  might  reat  on  the  shouMers 
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win  fturdierdigreaB,  to  introduce  an  eiective  aUnsion  of  Daniel 
Haakdl,  whose  untiring  efforts  for  thia  inatitation  have  mainly 
ihed  its  permanent  baaia.  In  hia  addreaa  for  the  asaociatioD,  at 
lication  of  their  new  rooms,  Jan.  8,  1848,  Ifr.  Haskell  remarks 
weekly  literary  exercises :  "  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  we 
«tter  aflford  to  stop  oar  public  lectures,  to  sink  our  fund, —  yea, 
» vacate  these  new  and  beautiful  rooms,  and  to  ask  the  Legisla- 
take  back  their  parchment  charter,  with  its  honored  autographs, 
i  to  give  up  these  frequent  gatherings,  where  mind  meets  mind, 
fid  error  grapple,  where  character  is  developed,  and  talents  find 
ndaid  of  their  influence." 

sees  to  Young  Boston,  which,  having  fiiahioned  and  given  consist- 
D  the  mind  of  our  young  American  Macaulay,  were  honored 
t,  without  regard  to  the  resistless  influence  most  manifestly 
ong  talent  and  mental  vigor,  by  its  order  of  operation !  Success 
Qg  Boston !  May  you  ever  be  ambitious  for  eminent  elevation  to 
It  of  honor  in  any  useful  pursuit  of  life,  as  have  your  Whipple 
dds,  who,  though  never  having  roved  in  the  groves  of  Harvard, 
lorary  members  of  its  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society ;  and  may  those 
who  aspire  to  the  poet  of  honor  in  commercial  life  be  coun- 
yj  the  admired  Fields,  who  says,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 

*'  DoM  oar  pttthwsy  •'«  oondooi  to  flune  ? 
The  merohuit't  honor  is  hia  spotless  nuns ; 
Not  oironmscribed.  Just  narrowed  to  the  rank 
That  passes  current  only  at  the  bank,  — 
Bat,  stamped  with  sool,  howe*er  the  winds  may  blow, 
Large  as  the  sonlight,  and  onstained  as  snow; 
Do  good  by  stealth,  be  jost,  have  Ihith  in  man ; 
The  rest  to  heaven,  God  always  in  the  Tan ; — 
Though  silent  deeds  may  find  no  tongne  to  bless 
Throagh  the  load  tnimpet  of  the  publle  press. 
Time-honored  eity !  be  it  oars  to  stand 
for  thy  broad  portals,  armed  iHth  trsAo'fe  waad ; 
To  keep  nndimmed  and  dear  thy  deathless  name. 
That  beams  andoaded  on  the  rolls  of  Ihme ; 
And  fl)Ster  honor  tiU  the  world  shaU  say. 
Tirade  hath  no  wortfaier  home  than  yon  brif^  bay." 

k  the  ready  hand  of  an  analyst,  Mr.  Whipfde,  in  his  eSbctive 
I  at  the  head  of  this  article,  boldly  ezhiUts  the  striking  contrast 
characters  of  Qeor^  the  Third  and  Oeorge  Washington.  The. 
iqral  GeoKgea  of  Old  EiiglaDd,  bj  an  m 


it  of  BitionB  and  eeBtories,  finr  no  traiMHeiit  (Mr  inaignifioant  por- 

bk    In  ili  soblime  and  ultimate  end,  it  has  a  nuBsicm  to  hmnanitj. 

the  language  of  Waakingtoo,  ^  the  preaervation  of  the  sacred  &e 

JSbfKtjj  and  the  destinj  of  the  republican  model  of  goyemment, 

jagdj  comndered  as  deeply,  perh^  as  finally,  staked  on  the 

eriment  intrusted  to  the  lumds  of  the  American  people.'     Thus, 

Madison  has  traly  said,  are  we  '  respcxisible  for  the  greatest  trust 

ar  confided  to  a  poUtical  society.'     Ours  is  not  the  duty  of  forming, 

;  praserving.    The  fibers  were  fiuthful  to  every  exigency  by  which 

d  created  it    We  are  responsible  for  a  like  fiuthfiilness  to  every 

gnrf  by  which  he  would  preserve  and  perpetuate  it    To  sudi 

dity  the  past  urges,  the  future  calls,  and  the  highest  law  commands 

Evib  and  defects  within  our  Union  we  may  well  and  earnestly 

^  to  mnove,  by  the  development  and  qperaticm  of  the  principles 

OB  whidh  it  rests.    But,  whosoever  lays  his  hand  upon  the  &bric 

slf,  or  seeks,  by  whatever  means,  or  under  whatever  pretence,  or 

■n  whatever  source,  to  undermine  its  foundations,  is  treacherous  to 

annityy  fidse  to  liberty,  and,  more  than  all,  culpoble  to  Qod. 

<<  Hue  ia  the  inference  of  duty.    To  its  performance  hope,  by  its 

nie,  encourages  us.    All  efforts  for  the  dksolution  of  our  Union  will 

>  aa  disastrously  unsucoessful  as  they  are  singularly  criminal    Never, 

its  ezistenoe,  has  it  been  more  earnestly  and  truly  performing  its 

INTopnate  work  than  now.    A  people  in  the  aggregate  haj^y  and 

sssed  as  the  sun  shines  upon  repose  in  its  im)tection.    Every  rolling 

le  brings  to  its  shores  mnltitudea  seeking  its  shelter.    Each  receding 

ftve  earriea  back  to  the  people  they  have  left  its  liberalizing  influ- 

kce.    Bising  midway  of  ihe  continent,  and  reaching  to  either  ocean, 

throws  over  both  its  radiant  and  cheering  light    Intently  the  strug- 

ling  pations  contemplate  its  no  longer  doubtful  experiment     Moral 

id  reh'gioua  truth  are  penetrating  every  part  of  its  vast  domain,  and 

lanting,  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  first  settlers,  the  church,  the 

ihool,  and  the  college.    Its  Christian  missionaries  have  girdled  the 

bbe  with  their  stations;  and,  in  all  of  them,  heroic  men  and  women, 

nder  its  protection,  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  silently  diffusing 

le  prindples  of  American  liberty.    Already  a  nation  in  the  &r  off 

ilands  of  the  Pacific  has  been  redeoned  by  them  firom  barbarism, 

Bsumedits  place  amongthe  powers  of  the  earth,  and  the  very  last  mails 

911  us  is  at  this  moment  seeking  admission  to  our  republic. 

<<  Thus  meeting  its  girand  jnx^oses^  it  will  iiot  fiidL    Man  alone  has 


THE  PATKOL  AND  CONDUCT 

OF  1HI  BRCmH  80LDIBB8  IN  BOSTON,  1775^. 


J  tbt  Oite  of  the  Pfttrd  of  the  British  Tkoops  in  Boston  affx^ 

be  condition  of  a  besieged  eitj  when  gpmrisoned  bj  a  standing  anny,  we  hefe 

ml  it^  and  qoote  the  whde  leoofd  as  it  stands  in  WaDer's  Oiderly  Book,  1775, 

kDee. 

id^iaarten,  Boston.    Fsrole,  Goillbfd;  C.  1^,  Kingston.    Geni  officer  iir 
MaoRow,  Giant.    Field  offioer  for  lines,  lii^  SiH.    Day,  Mi^  Bfitohell. 
lor  Brigide,  Brown. 
*t  Qr.  Mr.  and  Sugeon  lOth  Regiment. 

iha  Distriots  are  as  follows,  appointed  to  eaeh  Corps.  The  commanding  offioer 
laoeordin^y  inspect  them,  taking  care  to  prerent  all  irregularities,  pot  a  stop 
^mm  Shops,  and  to  make  a  retom  of  all  persons'  names  that  hafc  liocDses  to 
spMtiioas  liqaois,  mentioning  by  whom  rigned.  The  offioen  of  the  Piqoet 
1  laaiia  dirsotions  fiom  their  respectiTC  commanding  officers,  for  risiting  and 
Rdliag  within  the  eztentof  their  district,  taking  two  men  i^ith  them  from  the 
imental  guard  to  attend  them. 

Sw  fiddiefs'  Wives  are  not  to  lodge  ont  of  their  respective  DistrfaHs.  The 
tooles  of  the  10th  Reg't  to  visit  the  right  hand  of  Orange  Street,  from  the  new 
Ads  to  tiie  Neck ;  those  of  the  22d  Reg't  from  Allen's  Warf,  near  Lievt.  Col. 
■pbsQ's  qaartsM,  on  the  left  side  of  Orange  Street,  to  the  Node,  and  all  the 
sa  leading  to  ye  Water;  those  of  the  63d  Reg.  are  to  visit  from  where  the  Hay- 
iket  stood,  up  Pleasant  Street,  and  all  lying  between  this  and  HoUis  Street ; 
•e  of  the  35th  Reg.,  all  that  part  of  the  town  that  kjs  between  HoUis  Street 
I  Ftog  Lane,  indoding  the  quarters  where  Lt.  Col.  Carr  lives ;  thoee  of  the 
i&  Reg.  are  to  visit  Newbory  Street,  Frog  Lane  and  Water  Lane,  and  all  the 
leys  laying  between  these  streets  and  the  Common.  The  Grenadiers  are  to 
it  all  the  lanes  laying  between  Water  Street  and  Bromfield's  Lsne,  and  ran- 
ig  between  these  and  the  Common  —  also  Common  Street ;  thoee  of  the  49th 
visit  Beacon  Street,  School  Street,  part  of  Comhill,  Queen  Street,  and  Tramont 
aet;  those  of  the  45th  to  virit  Cambridge  Street,  from  Shardon's  Lsne,  South- 
ik  Court,  Hanover  Street  to  the  liill  Bridge,  and  all  the  Lanes  from  that  street 
Ae  Mill  IVmd,  north  of  Coal  Lane— also  Wing's  Lane  and  Union  Street;  those 
the  17th  to  virit  Coal  Lane,  Sudbury  Street,  Tramond  Street  as  for  as  Sari 
key's,  and  all  the  knes  betwsen  Cambridge  Street  and  the  Mill  Pond  as  for  as 
■rdon'sLane;  those  of  tha  4ih  to  visit  Cambridge  Street  from  Shardon's  Lane 
the  westward,  with  al  tiie  knes  leading  from  thence  to  Beacon  Hill— also 
ottid  Street;  those  of  the  Chaasdiea  qoOTteiad  in  Wast  Boston  Maatbg 
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^h^  of  tb9  LdgM/Bon,  In  I92b  he  deliYored  Uie  wmniflipd  ontioa  oa  Urn 
3f  Julj.  In  the  wme  year  he  published  in  gofevro  voliime  iipoa  the  ft«t»- 
of  Italy,  containing  the  result  of  hie  inquiries  and  observalioos  in  thai  eouA- 
9  the  winter  of  1819-^.  Gen.  Layman  had  a  taste  for  militaiy  aflhin,  and 
an  active  interest  in  the  Tcdunteer  militia  of  the  oommonwealth.  He  waf 
)d-de-eampofCbr«  ftroofca,  an  cficypof  the  Aadent  and  Hoporable  ArtiBetj 
pany*  and  a  hrigadier-genenl  in  the  fint  divioon.  Tbfb  discipline  of  the 
ide  mder  his  eoni,Tiiayri  vas  greatly  iviproved  while  he  remained  in  oftee. 
vas  chosen  nugor-general,  but  declined  the  appointment  In  1826  he  pnb 
id  %  History  of  the  Diplomatsy  of  the  United  States,  in  one  volume,  8fo.,  fl£ 
sh  a  second  edition,  enkiged  to  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1828.  Thisisa 
t  of  considerable  research,  and  of  ability  m  %  wik  of  reimiios. 
1 1834  and  1835  Gen.  Lyman  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston.  During  his 
inistration  events  occurred  requiring  no  ordinary  exercise  of  firmness  and 
lence.  The  peace  of  the  city  was  disturbed  by  the  diegraoeftal  abolition  riots, 
the  burning  of  the  Umiline  Convent  in  Gharlestown  produced  an  excitement 
very  dangerous  character  in  the  neig^borii^;  metropolis.  The  vigplanoe  and 
■etion  of  Qen.  Lyman  vrere  equal  to  the  crisis. 

him  the  time  of  his  retirement  firam  the  mayoralty,  Gen.  Lyman  withdrew 

1  public  life.    He  had  married,  in  1820,  Maiy  Elisabeth  Henderson,  of  New 

k,  and  had  passed  his  summers  in  the  country, —  tot  at  the  country-seat  of 

r.  Gore,  at  Waltham,  of  which  he  became  the  proprietor,  and  afterwards  at 

okline,  on  the  estate  fosmeriy  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Idason.    Here  Gea. 

aan  built  a  beantiftd  viHa,  and  bsptowed  a  good  deal  of  attention  ujpoa  his 

den  and  fiunm.    He  became  an  active  member  of  the  HorticulturBl  Society,  to 

ich,  at  his  decease,  he  made  the  liberal  bequest  of  ten  thousand  doUan. 

ifter  his  retirement  from  public  life.  Gen.  Lyman  interested  himself  mudi  in 

I  public  charities  of  Boston,  and  gave  his  time  and  attention  to  suljects  eon- 

(ted  with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  suftring  dsBses  of  the  community. 

was  a  trustee  and  a  liberal  bene&ctor  of  the  IVum  Sohool,  to  which,  at  his 

lease,  he  bequeathed  ten  thousand  dollars.    He  presided  ofer  the  Mtoo  IHs* 

line  Society  from  1847  until  his  decease,  and  was  an  efficient  frirad  of  most 

the  publie  benevolent  institutions.    Hisgreat  work  was  thefcnndationof  the 

its  Reform  School,  at  Westboro.     He  entertained  a  veiy  decided  opiniaa 

tiie  necessity  of  connecting  the  administration  of  justice  with  measures  of 

bsm.    Merely  to  punish,  especially  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquents,  was, 

his  judgpnent,  alike  cruel  and  impolitio.    Toward  the  endowment  of  the  instJ* 

ion  just  named  Gen.  Lyman  during  his  lifetime  made  a  secret  donation  of 

snty-two  thousand  dollars,  to  which,  by  his  will,  the  munificent  sum  of  fifty 

Busand  doUsis  was  added.    His  name  will  desoend  to  posterity  as  the  fcthcr 

this  admiraMe  institution. 

Gen.  Lyman  was  fond  of  books,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  several  branehas  of 
eraiy  inquiry.  He  collected  a  veiy  valuable  library,  with  the  contents  of 
liich  he  iras  well  acquainted.  When  the  Boston  Athenmnm  was  removed  to 
wrl-street,  he  took  the  lead  in  its  anangement  and  decoration.  He  was  pN^ 
sous  in  his  circumstances,  having,  by  judicious  management,  inareased  a  hKge 
hsfitsnne.    That  he  nndeistood  the  trae  nse  of  BMnsy ,  as  a  i^aat  jmms  ef . 
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^^g  good,  ii  nBidtntiy  ({ipanBt  ftom  ttw  t 
Mto  of  Ubenlitj,  known  ouljlo  hiouelf  and  ttw 
on  bi^.  Bli  hand  ma  nsnr  cJoasd  on  any  tni 
Gen.  Ljmaa  lorTiTad  hla  higUj^aeaompGriii 
Itwniae.  In  1S48  ha  want  ftr  a  thiid  tima  to 
with  a  dat^ter,  manied  to  K.  O.  Sbaw,  Jr.,  o 
ptamatme  toM.  ShorlljaAwhhntim  to  tfaa 
ideoee  in  BhwUuw,  the  17th  Jtij,  1»&.    Bt 

aU  tha  dntiaa,  d'  life.  Hia  ftienda  and  tha  a 
horn  him  a  eontinnad  oaraw  of  ataaditf  grawii 
jnaflj  tepxded  aa  a  poUie  iwlamlty. 


PETER  FANEUIL  AND  THE  C: 

Oin  may  aa  anootaaftiny  ■earah  i»  tfaat  ideni 
Peter  Fiper  piiied,  ai  for  the  oripnal  hall 
Baohel'i  ttnt-horn,  it  it  nol.  After  aU  the  ni 
hanunaringB,  abe  bai  midsigooe,  we  mj  aa  wi 
Ironndeafor  tfaoaaTeijribaoTliTeoak  wUi)h,ai 
in  the  body  of  the  frigate  OonatHutian. 

In  the  olden  time,  tbe  naitot-meo,  like  1 
atreeta."  Hie  inhabitanta  were  aerred  at  the 
Winlhrop,  in  bia  jonnul,  ^waka  of  a  maiket 
Thundaj,  the  fifth  day  of  tbe  week."  Thia  « 
mentioned  by  Dooglaaa  aa  oT  1630.  (Vtd.  i.  pag 
toa^theringof  aeUenandbayeiaatane  apot, 
br  storage  and  ahelter.  Citiwng  diftred  aa  to 
proBOrU.  Some  prefened  the  old  mode,  aa  it  w 
were  in  &Tor  at  having  a  oommtai  point,  with  a 
formed ;  the  dtiaena  waied  wntb,  and  qnarrd 
dogp.  Thoaewhoweieinbratcf  maiket^Muea 
one  at  the  Old  N<»th  Sqnaie,  one  where  Faaeoi 
Uber^  Tree.    People  w«ra  no  longer  aiqiplied : 

It  eeemi  yery  strange  that  thia  aenaible  anai^ 
outrage.  The  malecontenta  aaeembled  togetbc 
oletgymen,"  —  the  deTil,aometim6a,aa8umea  th 
iabed  tbe  cental  maiket-hooae."  TbJB  oocoRed 
the  tune  of  Andrew  Fanenil's  death.  Snoh  ia 
Pwnberton.    {M.  H.  C.  iii.  255.) 

Hie  pop«dar  aentiment  pterentod  the  nooa 
hoon,  tin,  in  1740,  July  14,  a  t( 
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olJBety  from  ThoBiM  Bdmer  and  tliioe  hmidzed  and  forty  otlien.  At  this 
iDgy  it  was  staled  that  Ptoter  Faneoil  had  oflbred,  at  fais  own  ooat,  to  build 
dDBt^jioiiie  OQ  the  town's  land,  In  Dock-aqaare,  for  the  use  of  the  town, 
a  eitittna  woold  legally  empower  him  ao  to  do,  place  the  same  under  proper 
(ationa,  and  maintain  it  fiir  that  use. 

1  impreanon  has  aoniewhat  extensively  preTailed  that  Mr.  FaneuH's  proposal 
not  oourleously  leceiyed  by  his  feUow-dtiuns,  and  that  a  miyorily  of  seven 
were  in  &Tor  of  it. 

1  the  ooAtraiy,  Mr.  Fanenil's  proposal  was  reoeived  with  the  most  ample 
onstrations  of  giateful  respect.  There  were  two  questioos  before  the  meet- 
:  First,  shall  avote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  Peter  Faneuil  for  his  liberal  oflbr! 
fidly,  shall  we  giye  up  the  itinerant  system,  and  haye  a  market^umse  on  any 
iitions!  Upon  the  first  question,  there  was  but  one  mind  ;  on  the  second, 
e  were  two,  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Faneuil  was  instantly  passed,  vrithout 
issentient.  But  the  second  question  was  the  vexed  question  revived,  and 
ted  the  passions  of  the  people.  Of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons 
ent,  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  only  voted  in  &vor  of  granting  the  petition 
.^^mer  and  others,  giving  a  minority  of  seven  only. 

icoordingly,  the  vrork  was  commenced ;  and  it  iras  completed  Sept.  10, 1742, 
i  which  day,"  says  Dr.  Snow,  "  Mr.  Samuel  Ruggles,  who  vras  employed  in 
ding  the  nmrket-house,  waited  on  the  selectmen,  by  order  of  P.  Faneuil,  Esq., 
delivered  them  the  key  of  said  house." 

^ter  was  a  magnificent  follow.  An  antiquarian  firiend,  to  whom  the  fimoy 
lineally  descended  through  a  line  of  highly  respectable  antiquarian  ances- 
ly  informa  me  that  his  fother  handed  down  to  him  a  tradition  which  is  eer- 
ily plausible.  It  runs  thus :  While  the  market-house  was  in  progress,  — 
bably  on  paper,  —  it  was  suggested  to  Peter  that,  with  very  little  additional 
«nae,  a  splendid  town-hall  might  be  constructed  over  it.  Peter's  heart  was 
te  as  roomy  as  the  market^iouse  and  town-hall  together,  and  he  cheerfully 
braced  tiie  suggestion.  The  tradition  gpes  a  little  fiirther.  When  the  cost 
I  summed  up,  Peter  scolded — a  little.  Very  likely.  Mr.  Peter  Faneuil  was 
i  an  exception,  I  presume,  to  the  common  rule. 

Che  keys,  as  I  have  stated,  were  presented  to  the  town  Sept.  10, 1742,  vrith 

that  courtesy,  doubtless,  for  which  he  was  remarinble.    Peter's  relatives  and 

nectkms  are  somewhat  numerous.    The  descendants  of  Bei\jamin,  his  brother, 

I  scattered  over  the  country.    It  vrill  be  equally  grateful  to  thom  and  honora- 

i  to  our  forefiithers,  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  the  record. 

9^t.  13, 1742,  at  a  meeting,  in  the  new  hall,  a  vote  of  thanks  vras  moved  by 

s  Hon.  John  Jefiies,  uncle  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Jeffiies.    In  this  vote,  it  is 

ilad  that,  whereas  Peter  Faneuil  has, "  at  a  very  great  expense,  erected  a  noble 

votnre,  fiur  exceeding  his  first  proposal,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  not  only  a 

!|ge  and  su£Bcient  accommodation  for  a  market-pUce,  but  a  spacious  and  most 

antiful  town-hall  over  it,  and  several  other  convenient  rooms  which  may  prove 

ly  beneficial  to  the  town  for  offices  or  otherwise :  as  the  said  building  being 

m  finished,  he  has  delivered  possession  thereof  to  the  selectmen  for  the  use  of 

a  town :   it  is  therefore  voted  that  the  town  do,  with  the  utmost  gratitude, 

eeifa  and  accept  this  most  generous  and  noble  benefiMjtion,  for  the  use  and 


mtaitiaDi  it  b  damped  far ;  nddDif^BntOi 
tha  madanlar  of  tUiiMati^  Ute  Hno.  Adm 
Bnkiel  Lewii,  nd  ShmwI  WaUo,  bqinra,  X 
■iVinriiicin  and  nfnaaatatffaa  af  the  townnf  £ 
JamM  Bowdob,  Eaq.,  Andiaw  OliTat,  b}.,  C 
Fatar  Chaidon,  Eaq.,  and  Mi.  Oudaa  iipthixp,  I 
anl  b  (be  nama  <if  tba  town  to  noder  him  thaii 
tUal  a  ^  nith  tbtdr  ptajen  Oat  Ihia  and  att 
■Aaritf  May  be  abiindantlj  laeOMpwwad  with  tt 
In  ad^ticn  to  thia  va«a,  tha  (ithwii  paned 
aaDad  Faneoil  HaH,  fmei,  and  that  tb«  pom 
at  fbll'  ItBglh  and  pkead  tfaeniu.    On  Um  1 


And  In  the  haU." 

Penbertdo  atja  :  '■  VnncKm  to  tha  Banhti 
Ilea.  Conwaj  and  Col.  Band,  mce  pnoniad  bj 
hall.  It  ia  (Qi^mnd  tbej  wan  taniad  off  bj 
fVoeuil  at  present  in  the  halt  waa  painted  I7  E 
paaented  to  the  Haamihnaetta  Hiatcrioal  Soe 
af  Petar'a  aiitar,  Harj  Ann. 

Tbo  original  building  wu  bat  half  the  width  d 
high .  Hie  hall  ooold  omtun  but  one  thoaaand 
of  Tncadaj,  Jan.  13,1761,  Ttooial  Hall  waa  deal 
botthewalla.  On  the  23d  (f  the  fiiUowing  H 
and  tho  atate  autiiariaed  a  lottery  to  meet  th 
ilufnit  A  ticket  of  the  aeimth  cUm  Ilea  bafii 
with  the  qiacioue  aulogimph  id  Jabn  BaoooA  a 

nte  baJMbg  retnined  its  primitiTa  prcfMrtii 
«r  the  public  reqairing  ila  enlaigenent,  its  W 
eighty  fbot,  and  a  third  ttorj  added.  A  nrj  i 
thoac  who  would  oomparo  the  aiie  of  the  preset 
uiue  rcler  Faucuil  Hull.  Take  a  north-eaat  vk 
windows  before  jou,  in  each  abny.  Run  a  pel 
through  the  centre  of  the  middle  window  to  the 
the  tliird  slorji  cairj  a  straight  lino  from  thi 
■ecood  window,  on  the  right,  in  the  third  atoi; 
■>l(l  pudiment.  From  that  point,  draw  the  eorrc 
belt  at  the  corner,  and  you  ban  a  profile  of  the 
well  exhibited  by  Dr.  Snow  on  the  plan  in  hia  h 

^mall  aa  the  original  atrooture  may  appear,  ^ 
it  waa  a  ma^ificent  diwatioci  for  the  timee.  It 
icent  gift,  from  a  single  iudiridDal,  in  1742,  whe 
1701.  were  ocoompliahed  by  the  aid  of  the  oom 
lottery  which  continood  to  cutaa  the  oommmu^ 

A  graaahopper  waa  not  the  oest  of  Peter  EVn 
it  waa ;  for  a  gilded  graaahopper,  aa  half  the  w 
f^olaof  Faneuil  Hall, — and  a  gilded  paaahoi 
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Uled  ■boniyOf  jnOyi^Mn  the  Hide  spiie  that  roeeabofe  the  snmmer-hoiise 
immaA  to  tiie  manrioii  where  Fster  fknenil  Eved  and  died.  Thai  hooea 
■m  and  oeoapied  bj  hia  ande  Andrew ;  and  he  had  some  seven  acres  te 
■den  theieaboiiti.  It  was  upon  the  westerly  side  of  old  DrwamcwU'ttn^^ 
MeaiM  the  lesideMe  of  the  kite  William  Phillips,  whose  politioal  relations 
I  people  of  MasBSohnsetts,  as  their  lieotenant-gofemor,  eoold  not  preserte 
itaa  the  sobrkiiiet  of  £ii%. 

hoQi^t  it  not  anlikely  that  Peter's  crest  was  a  grasshopper,  and  tiiat  on 
loooont  he  had  beooiM  partial  to  this  emblem.  But  I  am  duly  certified  that 
i  not  so.  The  selection  of  a  graariiopper,  fiwr  a  vane,  was  made  in  imitation 
Mr  eiample  who  phwed  the  Teiy  same  thing  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  Bojal 
iBge  in  London. 

In  liueiiil  was  then  in  all  his  f^kxy.  How  readily,  by  the  power  of  imag- 
m,  I  raise  him  from  the  dead,  bolt  npright,  with  his  oifer  portly  torm^  and 
lesftin  of  fofiAsfMiiie ;  and  speaking Tolomes  about  those  fl^e  pipes  of  amber- 
id  Madeira,  sooh  as  his  friend  Delanoey  had ;  and  that  best  book  of  all 
of  cookery,  of  a  large  character,  for  the  maid's  reading !  There  he  is,  at 
oor  of  his  English  chariot, "  handsome,  bat  nothing  gaudy,"  with  his  aims 
OB,  and  his  fiiglish  coachman,  and  his  English  horses,  uid  that  **  steight 
I  lad  "  perched  behind.  I  see  him  now,  helping  in  Miss  Bfary  Anne,  his 
gsst  maiden  sister ;  and,  as  he  ascends  the  steps,  wn^ing  his  doak  aroond 
teimmed  witii  that  identical  '*  gcarlet  cloth  of  the  very  beU  quaUiy.^* 
a  fanity  of  man's  anticipations,  the  occssional  suddenness  of  his  summons 
f  ssldam  find  a  more  graphic  illustration  than  in  the  case  of  this  noUe- 
ed  and  most  hospitable  gentleman.  When  he  received  the  grateftd  salnta- 
of  the  magnates  of  the  town,  who  came  to  thank  him  for  his  munificence, 
eoold  have  been  so  little  in  his  thoughts,  or  in  theirs,  as  the  idea  that  he 
loaoobtodie! 

aboot  five  years — five  short,  luxurious  years — afler  the  death  of  Andrew 
■il,  Peter,  his  fiivorite  nephew,  was  committed  to  the  ground,  March  10, 
,  Old  Style.  The  event,  from  its  suddenness,  and  from  the  amiable  and 
polent  oharaeter  of  the  individual,  produced  a  deep  sensation  in  the  viOagef 
lostoQ  was  notiiing  but  a  seashore  village  then.  In  1728,  some  fourteen 
i  beiiie,  we  learn  from  Doo^ass,  i.  531,  that  there  were  but  three  thousand 
la  poDs  on  the  peninsula.  This  event  was  unexpected  by  the  living,  and 
leen  eqaally  onexpeoted  by  the  dead.  Death  came  to  Peter  like  a  thief  in 
tSly  night.  He  had  not  looked  for  this  unwelcome  visiter.  He  had  made 
ID.  By  this  event,  Beigsmin  was  restored  to  his  birthright,  and  old  Andrew 
ppoaed  to  have  turned  over  indignsntly  in  his  coffin. 
m  nmains  of  tiiis  noble-spirited  descendant  of  the  Huguenots  of  Rodbelle 
ispoaited  in  the  Faneuil  tomb,  in  the  westeriy  comer  of  the  Qianaiy 
nd.  This  tomb  is  of  dark  freestone,  with  a  fireestote  skb.  Upon  the  east- 
aid  of  the  tomb  there  is  a  tablet  of  date,  upon  which  are  sculptured,  with 
ftst  care  and  skill,  the  fomily  arms ;  while  upon  the  fireestone  slab  aia 
ibad,  at  tiie  top,  M.  M., — memento  mori^  of  course ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of 
kb,— a  eraei  apok)gy  for  tiie  old  Hugnenot  patronymic, —  '*  Pfem  FimwL. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

■B  is  piobablj  no  name,  since  those  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  more 
eeably  interwronght  into  the  history  of  our  ooontrj  than  that  of  Daniel 
iter.  However  men  may  difibr  fiom  him  on  particular  questions,  —  on 
I  or  currency,  on  banks  or  revenues, — all  men  agree  that  no  one  has  lifted 
ipaftation  of  the  country  so  high  for  great  thoughts  and  classic  eloquence. 
M  hfoag^t  to  the  service  of  the  country  the  most  stupendous  intellect  it  has 
pvodnoed.  And  when  the  time  comes — which  we  hope  may  yet  bo  distant 
r  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career,  we  believe  it  will  be  granted  by  foes, 
S  w  daimed  by  fiiends,  that  the  very  strongest  and  greatest  man  of  the 
iffl  have  departed  from  the  world.  Ilis  name  will  be  a  tower  of  strength,  to 
h  every  American  will  point  with  a  just  pride,  in  argument  for  American 
bet.  When  political  animosity  shall  have  died  avray,  and  rust  gathered  on 
iword  of  party  vindictiveness,  we  believe  that  all  Americans,  north  and 
I,  east  and  west,  young  and  old,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  or  of  whatever  fitith 
eed,  win  agree  in  installing  Webster  in  the  very  highest  intoUectual  seat  in 
lioa. 

r  teal  mental  muscle,  we  think  Mr.  Webster  must  be  regarded  as  the  great- 
iring  man.  Many  may  transcend  him  in  particular  departments ;  none,  we 
k,  can  eqiial  him  in  all.  Humboldt  may  grasp  a  more  minute  and  extensive 
^M^iihioal  or  scientiGc  knowledge ;  WeUington,  or  Scott,  excel  him  in  mill- 
aldn ;  Kossuth,  in  versatility ;  Clay,  in  impassioned  and  spontaneous  dec- 
kdoQ ;  and  Calhoun,  when  living,  may  have  wielded  a  keener  metaphysical 
letar.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  might  run  through  the  catalogue  of  the  most 
teiom  men  of  the  age ;  but  in  a  scale  of  mental  measurement,  where  the 
Isot  stands  up  in  full,  perfect,  proportioned  and  developed  stature,  Webster 
m  above  any  other  man  who  now  treads  the  globe. 

t  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Webster,  more  than  of  most  statesmen,  to 
id  the  evidence  of  his  transcendent  powers.  His  speeches,  in  their  pon- 
OS  massiveness,  are  of  the  classics  of  the  language.  As  such,  they  will  ever 
•in.  They  are  as  durable  as  the  constitution,  as  the  country,  as  the  lan- 
|e.    They  are  immortal. 

ft  hearing  Webster,  we  are  impressed  ^ith  the  conviction  that  he  is  not 
Med  to  t^e  fulness  of  his  power.  There  seems  always  behind  unmeasured 
ibility.  The  plummet  never  touches  the  depths  of  his  mind.  They  are 
ond  soundings.  In  his  mightiest  efforts,  the  hearer  feels  that  if  the  occasion 
tt  however  greater,  there  is  a  latent  capacity  in  the  orator  to  meet  it ;  that, 
leed  should  be,  he  could  rise  still  higher,  and  pour  out  his  resistless  argument 
oompacted  sentences  of  yet  greater  power.  The  colossal  grandeur  and 
lemacy  of  the  great  harmonious  mind  of  Webster  are  bodied  forth  in  a  head 
mequalled  fulness  and  preponderance.  It  is  a  battery  of  thought,  the  symmetry 
irhose  external  proportions  makes  it  a  model  of  the  finest  and  most  intellectual 
tiie  Caucasian  race.  Thorwaldsen,  the  Swedish  sculptor,  after  pasnng  in 
few  the  heads  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  and  the  Ixmg  list  of 


antiques,  as  he  approached  the  marble  semblanoe  of  Webster,  instiiictifelj 
ing  before  it,  pronoonoed  it  the  grandest  specimen  he  had  ever  seen.  Katn 
has  inscribed  greatness  opon  him  in  her  most  imposing  charadeia.  His  ow 
and  brawny  fimn,  his  clarion  voioe,  his  large  and  Instxoos  ejes,  and  maMun 
overhanging  brun,  proclaim  him  one  on  whom 

<•  Imy  Qod  did  tMB  to  M*  Ui  MiO, 
To  ghw  tiw  vqM  MMuaMa  or  *  Mn.*> 

It  is  extraordinaiy  that  Webster  shoold  have  maintained  his  health  and  sbiB 
to  think,  speak  and  woi^,  amidst  snch  protracted  and  gigantie  labors.  Ssfsni 
two  jears  weigh  heavily  upon  even  those  of  the  hardiest  of  oar  race  who  i 
permitted  to  reach  that  period,  and  whose  labors  may  be  most  finPOsaUs 
health  and  longevity.  Bat  when  we  reflect  how  mooh  Mr.  Webster  has  aeeoi 
pHshed,  —  a  professional  stody  and  praotioe  of  itself  sufficient  to  break  dowi 
stordy  constitation,  —  six  volumes  of  the  aUest  speedies  that  ever  gfaneed  fin 
homan  tongue,  —  a  lift  of  official  tofl,  as  legislator  and  Secretary  of  State, — ( 
excitement  of  personal  homage  snch  as  has  been  rarely  tendered  to  mortal, 
the  vast  concerns  of  his  own  private  bosinefli,  and  the  oonstant  exoogitatiQa,  1 
working  of  that  mind,  which,  in  its  wear  and  tear,  requires  machinery  of  si^ 
rior  texture  and  power, — and  we  are  amaaed  that  even  his  iron  firaase  has  i 
long  smce  surrrendered  to  these  crashing  labors.  Nevertheless,  we  see  him 
this  day  with  a  mind  as  andouded  and  vigoroos  as  ever,  delivering  tiie  m 
splendid  arguments  before  ooorts  and  juries,  —  speeches  and  dassical  addrssi 
as  occasions  occur,  —  conducting  a  most  extensive  private  correspondenoe ;  si 
amidst  these  and  other  labors,  carrying  on  tiie  correspondenoe  and  buainssi 
tiie  Federal  Government,  and  triumphantly  grappling  with  all  the  great  natia 
quesUons  that  arise. — New  York  THmes. 

The  recently  published  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  edited  by  Hon.  Edwi 
Sverettj  are  an  imperishable  memorial  of  his  powerful  mind  ;  and  the  beaali 
dedications  prefixed  to  each  volume  evince  the  strength  of  his  domestic  and  soc 
aiections.  The  first  is  dedicated  to  his  nieces,  Mrs.  ilioe  Bridge  Whipple  and  M 
Mary  Ann  Sanborn,  the  daughters  of  Ekekiel  Webster,  the  brother  of^Daniel ;  i 
this  not  only  for  the  love  Mr.  Webster  bears  for  them,  but  fifom  the  desire,  as 
expresses  it,  that  his  brother^s  name  might  be  associated  with  his  own  so  k 
as  anything  written  or  spoken  by  him  should  be  regarded  or  read ;  the  second 
dedicated  to  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  as  *'  an  aflectionate  and  nateful  acknowlM 
ment ''  of  warm  private  friendship ;  the  third,  to  Caroline  Le  Rov  Webster,  1 
wife,  as  a  tribute  of  his  aflbctions,  and  some  acknowledgment  of  her  deep  interest 
tbB  productions  thev  contain ;  the  fourth,  to  Fletcher  Webster,  his  son,  '*  his  oi 
sarviving  child,  and  the  object  of  his  afiections  and  hopes ;  *'  the  fifth,  to  J.  ^ 
Fbige,  &a.,  as  a  grateful  token  of  Ions  friendship.  Tne  last  we  oopj  entire, 
show  the  felicitous  manner  of  these  dedications  : 


DBDioATios  or  TBB  azm  vouniB. 

With  the  varmest  pfttenuJ  aifection,  nUngled  with  deeply  allUeted  fM^ngi,  I  dedicate  tUls,  the 
TOhime  of  my  Works,  to  the  memory  of  my  deoeued  ofafldran, 

Julia  Webeter  Appletoo, 
belored  in  all  the  relatiaiis  of  Daughter,  Wife,  lioCher,  Siflter,  and  rirleod  *,  and 

Major  Edward  Waiter, 
who  died  in  Mexioo,  in  the  military  aerrioe  of  the  United  Btatea,  wtth  onblemished  honor  and  repoMi 
and  who  entered  that  Mrrioe  aolely  from  a  desire  to  be  oaeftd  to  nia  ooontiy,  and  do  hoiwr  to  Iha  8 
ia  which  he  waa  born. 

**  Oe,  MDtU  SpiriU,  M  vo«r  dMttMd  fwt  t 
Wlule  I,  mmdMrTfatan^ kiBdli«r«M«, 
Feuf  httk  a  TsifcsiV  mntm  m  fmu  i— fc.**        _  ._ 

OAMm.  W] 
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MB.  PALFBfiT  IN  CONGRESS. 

in  the  artioles  on  Mr.  Fslftej  and  Mr.  Wintlirop  alhisioni  an  made  to 
political  oareer,  we  extraot  ftaa  the  antobiognf^y  of  Mr.  Fidfirey  the  fbl- 
^  passages,  as  an  act  of  jnstioe,  and  leave  the  public  to  judge  the  merits  in 


/omplaint  was  made  thai,  befofe  giving  mj  vote,  I  inquired  of  M^. 
I  how  he  intended  to  oonstitote  the  committees  with  reference  to  the  qi 
cf  skfeiy  and  war.  It  was  represented  as  inconsislBnt  and  indecorous  in 
>  tike  that  step,  insHOch  as,  when  called  upon  by  the  liberty  party,  while 
tdidate  ibr  election  as  teprosentatife,  to  give  pledges  respecting  my  ftitote 
a,  I  had  dedined  to  do  so. 

[  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  groond  finr  soeh  a  censore,  in  either  cf  its 
9B.  When  qoestioos  had  been  addressed  to  me,  I  had  never  dreamed  of  treating 
regarding  that  oonrae  as  alfrontive,  or  otherwise  than  as  entirely  reqwetftd, 
te  part  of  the  questioner.  Any  gentleman— such  was  and  is  my  view — may 
nly  ask  questions,  and  any  one,  on  his  responsibility,  may  answer  them,  or 
ne  to  answer.  As  to  which  of  these  courses  is  preferable,  difierent  penons 
c  differently,  and  the  same  persons  think  diflbrently  in  respect  to  diflbrent 
none.  Hie  latter  course  had  been  adopted  by  me  in  respect  to  a  communica- 
from  a  committee  of  the  Liberty  pariy ;  it  vras  perfectly  right  that  it  should 
lopted  by  Mr.  Winthiop,  if  he  saw  fit ; — by  both  of  us,  of  course,  under  the 
I  condition ;  namely,  that  our  refusal  became  a  feet  to  be  taken  into  account 
le  questioner  in  determining  his  own  further  action.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
answered  questions.  When  the  committee  of  the  Liberty  party  asked  me 
ther  I  Bhould  refhse  to  vote  for  a  slaveholder  for  any  office,  I  told  them  that 
luld  not  so  refuse.  I  might  add,  thou^  I  do  not  care  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
lat  the  series  of  measures  referred  to  in  the  questions  addressed  to  me  by  the 
rty  parfy  was  such,  that,  whenever  canvassed  in  Gongress,  they  vrould  lead 
nch  consideration  and  debate,  to  which  the  legislator  should  not  predode 
lelf,  by  previous  engagemente,  fiom  giving  a  feir  attention ;  whereas  my 
tions  to  Mr.  Winthrop  related  to  an  act  solefy  his  own,  to  be  done  within  a 
days,  and  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  most  of  the  details,  had  no  doubt  been 
resdved  upon  in  his  own  mind.  He  knew  just  as  well,  and  as  irrevocably, 
lie  5th  day  of  December,  the  principles,  policy,  and  [dan  on  which  he  should 
titute  the  committees,  as  he  knew  on  the  13th,  when  the  names  were  read 
the  cleriL's  desk. 

One  of  the  Boston  editors  published  that  it  mm  within  his  knowledge  that 
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mistaken.  But  what  good  did  that  do !  He  could  not  have  known  how  I 
ild  proceed.  No  hnman  being  knew.  I  did  not  know  myself.  I  had  not 
»n  to  any  person  of  any  intention  of  mine  in  respect  to  the  dioice  of  speaker, 
had  any  one  given  me  advice,  opinion^  or  (iS  ftr  as  I  remember)  so  modi  as 
_  nnfln  ilM  subieeL 
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